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STOW  (John)  an  eminent  Engiifh  antiquarian,  wis  Strype' 
born  in  London  about  the  year  1525  ;  and  very  pro-   ^^^ 
bably  in  Cornhill,  fince  it  is  certain,  that  both  his   fixtf 
father  and  grandfather  dwelt  there,   and  were  perfons  of 
good  fubftance  and  credit.     There  is  no  account  of  any  cir^* 
cumftances  relating  to  his  youth,  except  that  he  was  bre 
to  his  father's  bufmefs,  which,  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe, 
was  that  of  a  taylor.     When  he  quitted  Cornhill  is  unce. 
tain;  but  in  1549,  we  find  him  dwelling  within  Aldgate, 
from  whence  he  afterwards  removed  to  Lime-ftreet  ward, 
w4ere  he  continued  till  his  death.     He  began  early  to  apply  / 

himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  Eng- 
land, even  fo  as  to  negledl  his  calling,  and  hurt  his  circum- 
ftances.  It  was  about  the  year  1560,  that  he  conceived 
thoughts  of  compiling  an  Englifli  chronicle  ;  and  he  (pent 
the  remaining  part  of  a  long  life,  in  collecting  fuch  things 
relating  to  this  kingdom,  as  he  efteemed  worthy  to  be  tranf- 
mitted  to  pofterity.  He  had  purfued  thefe  ftudies  fomc  time, 
and  had  acquired  a  name  by  his  flcill  in  them,  when  per- 
ceiving how  little  profit  he  was  likely  to  gain  from  his  in- 
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'  was  upon  the  point  of  deferting  them,  in  order 
h  mfclf  more  diligently  to  the  bufmefs  of  his  pro- 
ici.jv  .  ahd  the  expenfivenefs of  purchafing  manufcripts  was 
an  additional  motive  to  this  refblution.  But  dr.  Matthew 
Parker,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  an  excellent 
antquarian.  and  a  generous  encourager  of  thofe  ftudies, 
perfuaded  him  to  continue  his  purfuits,  and  aiTifted  him 
during  his  life  by  feveral  benefa£tions. 

The  firft  work  which  he  publifhed  was,  A  fummary  of 
hrorides  of  England,  from  the  coming  in  of  Brute  un- 
to :i'  He  began  this  work  at  the  defire  of  the 
,  afterwards  earl  of  Leicefter;  and  the 
'c  this  :  in  the  year  1562,  mr.  Stow,  in  his 
I  i  V-  K  JUS  ^d  uncommon  trails,  met  with  aq  in- 
c  one  nrittcn  by  Edmund  Dudley,  his  lordfhip's 
gr-  father,  curing  his  imprifonment  in  the  Tower,  intitled. 
The  tree  of  the  commonwealth,  which  he  dedicated  to  king 
Henry  VIH.  though  it  never  came  to  his  majefly's  hand. 
T\!r.  Stow  kept  the  original  himfelf,  and  tranfcribed  a  fair 
^  \  of  it,  which  he  prefented  to  lord  Dudley,  vt-ho  upon 
this  requcfted  him  to  draw  up  fome  work  of  the  fame  nature. 
Our  antiquarian  therefore  colledled  this  fummary,  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  his  lordfhip:  it  was  repiinted  in  1573,  8vo,  with 
additions.  This  fame  year  came  out  the  laborious  and  vo- 
It!  f  iitous  colle£tions'  of  Reiner  Wolfe,  printer  to  the  queen; 
b'  ',;:g  a  chronicle  of  Britain,  and  the  kings  and  queens  of 
ittzt  kingdom,  printed  and  reprinted  by  Raphael  Hollinf- 
head,  and  going  commonly  under  his  name.  The  laft  and 
Jargeft  edition  of  that  work  in  1587,  contains  many  confi- 
derable  additions  by  mr.  Stow  ;  indeed  the  main  part  of  the 
continuation  of  that  hiftory  from  1573,  to  1587.  In  1598, 
he  publiflied  his  Survey  of  London,  containing  the  original, 
antiquity,  increafe,  modern  eftate,  and  defcription  of  that 
city,  in  4to,  Thi?  ufeful  and  valuable  work  has  been  re- 
printed- feveral  times,  with  additions  and  improvements  by 
the  author,  and  after  his  death  by  others;  and  in  1720,  the 
fifth  and  laft  edition  was  publifhed  in  two  volumes  folio,  by 
mr.  Strype,  with  the  author's  life,  and  additions  by  himfelf. 
In  1600,  mr.  Stow  fet  forth  his  Flores  hiftoriarumj  that  is, 
Jiis  ^Riials  of  ttiis  kin^clom  from  th?  tinie  pf  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons 
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tons  to  his  own.  This  work  was  nothing  elfe  but  his  futn- 
mary  greatly  inlarged,  which  he  dedicated  to  archbifhop 
Whitgift.  It  was  reprinted  five  years  after  with  additions  ; 
but  even  in  this  improved  ftate  it  was  no  more,  than  an 
abridgement  of  a  much  larger  hiftory  of  this  nation,  which 
ke  had  been  above  forty  years  coUedting  out  of  a  multitude 
of  ancient  authors,  regifters,  chronicles,  lives,  and  records 
of  cities  and  towns  ;  and  which  he  intended  now  to  have 
publifhed,  if  the  printer,  probably  fearing  the  fuccefs  of  it,  .y 

after  the  late  appearance  of  fo  lafge  a  chronicle  as  that  of    jrxc.  tom, 
Holinfhead,  had  not  chofe  rather  to  undertake  this  abftradl    '•  *."■*  ^'"f 

-  „  ,  ,  bonis  vita  ab 

of  mr.  btOW  S  work.  j.  Cafaubo- 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  finding  himfelf  re-  ""  pfefis- 
duced  to  narrow  circumftances,  for  his  purfuits  had  been'  ton. 
rather  expenfive  than  profitable  to  him,  he  addrefTed  the  J?^?* 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  that,  in  confideration  of  his  fer-' 
vices  to  the  city,  and  in  order  to  aflift  him  in  farther  defigns, 
they  would  grant  him  two  freedoms  of  the  city  :  and  fome 
years  after,  he  prefented  another  petition  to  them,  fetting 
forth,  that  he  was  of  the  age  of  threefcore  and  four ;  that 
he  had  for  the  fpace  of  almoft  thirty  years  laft  paft,  fet  forth 
divers  works  to  them,  and  that  he  therefore  prayed  them  to 
beftow  on  him  •a  yearly  penfion,  whereby  he  might  reap 
fomewhat  towards  his  great  charges.  Whether  thefe  appli- 
cations had  any  fuccefs  is  not  known;  nor  do  we  fin'^  mat 
he  received  any  reward  from  the  city,  equal  to  the  extraor- 
dinary pains  he  had  taken  for  its  glory,  unlefs  we  reckon  for 
fuch  his  being  appointed  the  feed-chronicler  of  it :  yet  no 
great  falary  could  be  annexed  to  this  place,  fince  he  was 
obliged  to  requeft  a  brief  from  king  James  I.  to  collect  the 
charitable  benevolence  of  well-difpoJed  people  for  his  relief. 
What  the  city  contributed  upon  this  occafion  may  be  efti- 
mated  from  what  was  collected  from  the  parifliioners  of 
St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  which  was  no  more  than  {c\tn  (hil- 
lings and  fix-pence.  He  died  of  a  ftone-cholic  the  5th  of 
April  1605,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew 
Underlhaft,  where  a  decent  monument  was  eredted  to  him 
by  his  widow;  from  which  it  appears,  that  he  was  then  in 
his  80th  year.  His  perfon  and  temper  arc  thus  defcribed  by 
mr.  Edmund  Hov/es,  who  knew  him  very  well :  '*  He  was 
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'*  tall  of  flature,  lean  of  body  and  face ;  his  eyes  fmalt  and? 
*'  chryftalline;  of  a  pleafant  and  chearful  countenance;  his 
**  fight  and  memory  very  good ;  and  he  retained  the  true 
*'  ufe  of  all  his  fenfes  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  had  an 
"  excellent  memory ;  was  very  fober,  mild,  and  courteous 
**  to  any  that  required  his  inftructions.  He  always  protefted 
**  never  to  have  viritten  any  thing  either  for  envy,  fear,  or 
*'  favour,  nor  to  feek  his  own  private  gain  or  vain-glory ; 
/  •*  and,  that  his  own  pains  and  care  was  to  write  truth." 

As  to  his  literary  character,  he  was  an  unwearied  reader 
of  all  Englifli  hiftory,  whether  printed  or  in  manufcript ; 
and  a  feacher  into  records,  regifters,  journals,  original  charr 
ters,  inilruments,  &c.  Nor  was  he  contented  with  a  mer© 
perufal  of  thefe  thir>gs,  but  was  ambitious  of  pofl'efling  then* 
as  a  great  treafurej  and  by  the  time  he  was  forty  years  of 
age,  he  had  raifed  a  confiderable  library  of  fuch.  His  ftudy 
was  ftored,  not  only  with  ancient  authors,  but  likewife 
with  original  charters,  regifters,  and  chronicles  of  particular 
places.  He  had  the  greater  opportunity  of  enriching  him- 
felf  with  thefe  things,  as  he  lived  {hortly  after  the  difTolutioB 
of  the  monafteries,  when  they  were  difperfcd  and  fcattered 
abroad  into  divers  hands  out  of  thofe  repofitories.  It  was 
his  cuftom  to  tranfcribe  all  fuch  old  and  ufeful  books,  as  he 
could  not  obtain  or  purchafe  ;  thus  he  copied  fix  volumes  of 
coiledlions  for  his  own  ufe,  which  he  afterwards  fold  to 
mr.  Camden,  who  gave  him  for  them  an  annuity  of  eighth 
pounds  for  life.  He  was  a  true  antiquarian,,  fince  he  was 
not  fatisfied  with  reports,  nor  with  the  credit  of  what  he- 
found  in  print,  but  had  rccourfe  to  the  originals :  and  he 
made  ufe  of  his  own  leg?,  for  he  could  never  ride,  travelling 
on  foot  to  many  cathedrals  and  churches,  where  ancient  re- 
cords and  charters  were,  to  read  them.  With  regard  to  hi5 
religion,  he  was  at  firft  in  all  probability  a  favourer  of  po- 
pery ;  for  in  1568,  the  ftate  had  a  jealoufy  of  him,  which 
occafioned  an  order  of  council  to  dr.  Grindal,  bifhop  of 
London,  to  caufe  his  library  to  be  fearchcd  for  fuperftitious 
books,  of  which  fort  feveral  were  found  there.  And  it  is' 
very  likely,  that  his  known  inclination  that  way  might  be 
the  ground  of  other  troubles,,  which  he  underwent  either  in 
i^he  ecclefiaftical  commiffion,  or  in  the  ftar-chamber :  for  it 
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h  certain,  that  about  the  year  1570,  he  wtis  acculed,  thoiigh 
falfely,  as  appeared  upon  trlalj  before  the  ecclcfiaflical  com- 
tniffionersj  upon  no  lefs  than  a  hundred  and  forty  odd  arti- 
cles. Papift  or  proteftaritj  he  was  ah  honcft  and  generous 
toan,  Unfpotted  In  his  life^  and  ufeful  in  his  gentration. 

To  conclude,  is  it  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  StoWj 
our  moft  famous  antiquarian,  and  Speed,  our  moft  famouS 
hiftorian,  fiiould  both  have  been  tayldrs* 

S  T  R  A  B  O,  an  excellent  writer  of  sintiqUity,  whb  died  Fabrit.Biht. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  emperor  Tiberius 's  reign,  and  has   j  '^j  |°^. 
left  us  a  very  valuable  work,  in  feventefen  books,  De  rebus  bonis  vita  ab 
geographicis.     His  family  Was  ancieiit  and  noble,  and  ori-  -|^  p*cf,s.°' 
ginally  of  Cnoflus,  a  city  of  Creta  j  but  he  was  born  at  wit.  stra- 
Amafia,  a  town  of  Pontus.     The  ^reatcft  care  Was  taken   ^^"•, 
t)f  his  education  ;  for,  as  we  learn  from  himfelf,  there  was 
hot  a  fchool  in  Aha,  whofe  mailer  had  any  reputation,  that 
he  was  not  fent  to.    He  Was  fent  to  Nyfa  when  he  was  very 
young,    to  learn  rhetoric  and  grammar,  and  afterwards  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  philofophy,  and  heard  the  mafters  of  the  fe- 
Veral  fe6ls.     Xylander,  his  Latin  tranflator,  fuppofes  hiin  td 
have  embraced  the  Peripatetic  dodtrines  arid  difcipline;   but 
this,   as  the  learned  Cafaubbn  and  others  have  obferved,   h 
exprefsly  againft  feveral  declarations  of  his  own,  which  (hew 
him  plainly  enough  to  have  been  a  Stoic.     Ancient  authors 
have  faid  fo  little  about  him,  that  we  know  fcarcely  any 
circumftances  of  his  life,  but  what  we  learn  froin  himfelf. 
He  mentions  his  own  travels  into  feveral  parts  of  the  worlds 
into  Egypt,  Afia,  Greece,  Italy,  Sardinia,  and  other  ifiands : 
he  fays,  that  he  went  from  Armenia  weftward^  till  he  came 
to  that  part  of  Hetruria,  which  is  over  againft  Sardinia  ;  and 
fouthward,  from  the  Euxine  fea  to  the  extremities  of  jEthi- 
opia.     He  did  not  go  fo  far  as  Germany,  on  which  account 
it  is  lefs  to  be  wondered,  if  he  has  not  defcribed  the  coun- 
tries this  way  with  his  ufual  clearness  and  accuracy  '-  Cluver   n'H'j.'  <  * 
fays,  that  he  has  not;  yet  others  have  comrr.cnded  even  this  c. ». 
part  of  his  geography.     He  mentio.ns  feveral  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  feveral  fails,  which  fhew  him  to  have  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  Auguftus  and  TibwiuJ;  but  the  y?ar  of  hiJ 
'leath  is  not  known. 
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His  books  of  geography  are  indeed  a  very  precious  remain 
of  antiquity.  The  two  firft  are  employed  in  fhewing,  that  the 
ftudy  of  geography  is  not  only  worthy  of,  but  even  neceflary 
to  a  philofopher ;  the  third  defcribes  Spain ;  the  fourth  Gaul, 
and  the  Britannic  ifles;  the  fifth  and  fixth  Italy,  and  the  ad- 
jacent ifles;  the  feventh,  which  is  imperfecSl  at  the  end,  Ger- 
many, the  countries  of  the  Getae  and  lllyrii,  Taurica,  Cher- 
fonefus  and  Epirus ;  the  eighth,   ninth,  and  tenth  Greece, 
with  the  neighbouring  ifles ;  the  four  following  Afia  within 
Mount  Taurus ;  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  Afia  without 
Taurus,  India,  Perfia,  Syria,  Arabia;   and  the  feventeenth 
Egypt,  i^thiopia,  Carthage,  and  other- places  of  Africa.     It 
has  been  ufual  to  confult  this  work,  juft  as  we  Ihould  con- 
fult  a  geographical  dictionary ;  but  it  richly  deferves  a  con- 
tinued and  attentive  reading,  not  on  account  of  its  geogra- 
phical knowledge  only,   but  for  many  philofophic  remarks 
and  hiftorical  relations,  that  are  to  be  found  in  it :  for  Strabo 
was  a  man  of  great  thought  and  judgment,  as  well  as  read- 
ng  and  travelling  ;   and  therefore  did  not  content  himfelf 
vith  barely  noting  the  names  and  fituations  of  places,  but 
ery  frequently  explains  the  cuftom>s,  manners,  policy,  and 
;ligion  of  particular  nations,  and  alfo  takes   occafion  to 
'eak  of  their  famous  men. 

Strabo's  work  was  publifhed  with  a  Latin  verfion  by  Xy- 

ider,  and   notes   by  Ifaac  Cafaubon,    at   Paris    1620,  in 

io;  but  the  beft  edition  is  that  of  Amfterdam  in  1707,  in 

o  volumes  folio,  by  the  learned  Theodore  Janfonius  ab 

Tieloovecn,  with  the  intire  notes  of  Xylander,  Cafaubon, 

-.^ourfius,  Cluvcr,  Holftenius,  Salmafius,  Bochart,  Ez^Span- 

heim,  Cellanus,   and  others.     To  this  edition  is  fubjoined 

the  Chreftomathiae,  or  epitome  of  Strabo,  which,  according 

to   mr.  Dodv/cll,   who  has  written   a  very  elaborate  and 

learned  diflertation  about  it,  was  made  by  fome  at  prefent 

unknown  perfon  between  the  years  of  Chrift  676  and  996. 

It  has  been  found  of  fome  ufe,  not  only  in  helping  to  correct 

the  original,  but  in  fupplying  in  fome  meafure  the  defeat  in 

the  feventh  book.     Mr.  Dodwell's  diflertation  is  prefixed 

to  this  edition.     Strabo  compofed  other  works,   of  which 

we  can  only  deplore  the  lofs,  as  we  may  with  the  jufteft 

reafon. 
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S  T  R  A  D  A  (Famianus)  a  very  ingenious  and  learned 
jefuit,  was  born  at  Rome  the  latter  end  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  taught  rhetoric  there,  in  a  public  manner,  for 
fifteen  years.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  upon  the  art  of  ora- 
tory, and  publifhed  fome  orations,  probably  with  a  view  of 
illuftrating  by  example,  what  he  had  inculcated  by  precept. 
But  his  Prolufiones  academicae,  and  his  Hifloria  de  bello 
Belgico,  are  the  works  which  raifed  his  reputation,  ajid 
have  preferved  his  memory.  His  Hiftory  of  the  war  of 
Flanders  was  publifhed  at  Rome,  the  firfl  decad  in  1640, 
the  fecond  in  1647,  the  whole  extending  from  the  death  of 
Charles  V.  which  happened  in  1558,  to  the  year  1590.  It 
is  written  in  good  Latin,  as  all  allow  j  but  its  merit  in  other 
refpeiSh  has  been  varioufly  determined.  Scioppius  attacked 
it  in  his  manner,  in  a  book  intitJed,  Infamia  Famiani :  but 
Scioppius  was  a  man  of  great  malice  and  pallion,  as  well  as 
great  parts  and  learning,  which  make  his  cenfures  of  any 
thing  little  regarded,  even  where  they  may  happen  to  be 
well  grounded  and  true.  Bentivoglio,  in  his  Memoirs, 
affirms,  that  Strada's  hiftory  is  fitter  for  a  college,  than  a 
court,  becaufe  he  has  meddled  fo  much  with  war  and  poli- 
tics, neither  of  which  he  underflood  any  thing  of.  The 
jefuit  Rapin,  fpeaking  of  the  vicioufnefs  of  a  compound  and  J^'^"*  ^ 
multiform  flyle  in  hiflory,  fays,  *'  this  was  the  fault  of 
'*  Strada,  who,  by  the  beauty  of  his  imagination,  and  the 
•'  great  variety  of  his  reading,  has  mixed  fuch  different 
*'  characters  and  manners  :  but  fuch  a  mixture,  as  he  fhews 
*'  in  his  way  of  writing,  how  agreeable  foever  it  may  b« 
*'  thought,  lofes  much  of  perfection."  The  late  lord 
3olingbroke,  in  his  Letters  vpon  hiftory,  has  been  very  Letter  V. 
fevere  upon  Strada :  he  calls  him  *'  a  Rhetor,"  and  fays, 
*'  that  one  page  of  Tacitus  outweighs  whole  pages  of  him. 
*'  I  lingle  him  out,"  adds  his  lordfhip,  **  among  the  mo- 
"  derns,  becaufe  he  had  the  foolifh  prefumption  to  cenfure 
*'  Tacitus,  and  to  write  hiftory  himfelf." 

His  Prolufiones  academicae  fhew  great  ingenuity,  and  a 
mafterly  fkill  in  claffical  literature  ;  that  prolufion  efpecially 
in  which  he  introduces  Lucan,  Lucretius,  Claudian,  Ovid, 
Sratius,  and  Virgil,  each  of  them  verfifying  according  to 
his  own  ftrain.     They  have  been  of;en  printed,  and,  as  they 

are^ 
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ire  full  of  things- relating  to  polite  literature,  are  agreeaWe 
enough  to  read,  fave  th^t  they  are  written,  like  his  hiftory^ 
ft  little  too  riietorically. 

We  know  hot  the  year  of  Stradaf's  birth,  or  of  his  death. 

STPvEATER  fmr.  Robert)  an  Ehglifh  painter^ 
•was  born  in  the  year  1624,  and  being  a  perfbn  of  great  in- 
duftry  as  well  as  capacityj  arrived  to  an  eminent  degree  of 
|)erfe£lion  in  his  art.  He  excelled  particularly  in  hiftory, 
architecture,  and  perfpe^ive ;  and  fhewcd  himfelf  a  great 
tnafter  by  the  truth  of  his  outlines,  and  fkiil  in  foreftibrtning 
liis  figures.  He  wa:  alfo  excellent  in  landfcape  and  ftill-life ) 
and  there  is  fome  fruit  of  his  painting,  yet  to  be  feen,  which 
is  of  the  higheft  Italian  gtjfto,  both  for  pencilling,  judg- 
ment, and  cbmpofition.  It  is  faidj  that  he  was  the  greateft 
and  moft  univerfal  paiwter  England  ever  bred,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  owing  in  fome  meafure  to  his  reading ; 
fbr  he  was  reputed  a  very  good  hiftorian.  He  had  a  very 
•good  collection  of  Italian  books,  drawings,  and  prints,  aftei^ 
the  beft  mafters.  Upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he 
"Was  made  his  rtiajefty's  ferjeant-painter;  for  that  king  was 
a  lover  of  painting  and  painters,  as  well  as  his  father.  He 
tecame  violently  aiflidted  with  the  ftone,  and  refolved  to  be 
cut;  which  the  king  hearing  of,  and  having  a  great  kihdnefs 
for  him,  fenton  purpofe  to  France  for  a  furgeon,  who  came 
and  performed  the  operation,  which,  however,  Streater  did 
not  long  furvive.  He  died  In  1680,  at  fifty-fix  years  Of 
age,  having  fpent  his  life  in  great  efteem  and  reputatiori. 
His  principal  works  were,  at  the  Theatre  at  Oxford,  fomb 
cielings  at  Whitehall,  now  burnt,  the  battle  of  the  giant* 
with  the  gods,  at  fir  Robert's  Clayton's,  the  pictures  of 
Mofes  and  Aaron  at  St.  Michael's  church  in  Cornhill^ 
&c.  &c. 

Wood'*  S'TRYPE  (John-)  an  Englifh  compiler  of  lives  and 

Fafti  Oxon.  memoirs,  was  defcended  from  a  German  family,  and  born 

B^rch's"ufc  ^'  London,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  what  year.     He  was 

of  TiUotfon,  educated  at  Catharine-Hall  in  Cambridge,  and  tobk  &  mafter 

\'j}l\a  ^^  ^^^^  degree;  tb  which  he  was  alfo  admitted  at  Oxford 

8fo.  '  the  1  ith  of  July  1671.     H?  was  at  firft  r<j<5lor  of  Theydon- 
4                                                             Boys 
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Boys  In  EflTex,  which  he  was  collated  to  in  July  1669,  and  re- 
figned  in  February  following  for  the  vicarage  of  Low-Layton 
in  the  fame  county.  In  1684,  be  diftinguilhed  himfelf  as 
an  editor  of  the  fecond  volume  of  dr.  John  Lightfoot's  works} 
and  in  1694,  he  publifhed  The  memorials  of  archbifhop  Cran* 
mer,  wherein  the  hiftory  of  the  church,  and  the  reformation 
of  it  during  his  primacy^  are  greatly  illuftrated,  &c.  dedicated 
to  archbifhop  Tillotfofl.  He  compiled  a  great  number  of 
works  in  the  fame  way ;  and  dr.  Birch  tells  ua,  that  "  his  fi« 
**  delity  2nd  induftry  will  always  give  a  value  to  his  nume- 
**  rous  writings,  however  deftftute  of  tbe  gxaces  and  evea 
**  uniformity  of  ilyle,  and  the  art  of  connecting  fa6h." 

Befides  his  living  he  had  a  confiderable  fine  cure,  given 
him  by  archbifhop  Tenifon ;  and  was  le<^urer  of  Hackney 
hear  London,  where  be  died  at  the  houfe  of  mr.  Harris  an; 
apothecary,  who  had  married  his  grand -daughter,  on  the 
13th  of  December  1737.  ^^  lived  to  an  uncommon  age^ 
having  enjoyed  his  vicarage  near  fixty-eight  years.  He 
kept  an  exaft  diary  of  his  own  life,  which  contains  many 
carious  circumftances,  relating  to  the  literary  hiflory  ©f  his 
times,  as  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  he  being  engaged  in  a  fre- 
quent correfpondence  by  letters  with  archbifhop  Wake,  the 
biftops  Burnet,  Nicholfon,  Atterbury,  and  other  eminent 
pcrfons.     Dr.  Birch  fays,  he  has  feen  it. 

S  T  tr  B  B  E  (Henry)  an  Englifti  writcf  of  uncommon  v 
parfs  and  learning,  and  efpecially  noted  in  his  own  times,  ^ 
^as  born  at  Partney,  near  Spilfbye  in  Lincolnfhire,  the  28th  i. 
of  February  1631.     His  father  was  a  minifter,  and  lived  at  * 
Spilfbye ;  but  being  Anabaptiflically  inclined,  and  forced  to 
leave  it,  be  went  with  his  wife  and  children  into  Ireland. 
Upon  the  breakirig  out  of  the  rebellion  there  in  1641,  the 
mother  fled  with  her  fon  Henry  into  England,  and  landing 
at  Liverpool,  trudged  it  on  foot  from  thence  to  London. 
There  fhe  got  a  comfortable  fubfiftence  by  her  needle,  and 
fent  her  fon  Henry,   being  then  ten  years  of  age,  to  Weft- 
minfter-fchool,  where  dr.  Bufby  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  fur* 
prifmg  parts  of  the  boy,  that  he  /hewed  him  more  than  or- 
dinary fevour,  and  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  fir 
Henry  Vane,  juniw,  who  one  day  came  accidentally  into 

the 
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the  fchool.  Sir  Henry  took  a  fancy  to  him,  frequfently  re- 
lieved him  with  money,  and  gave  him  the  liberty  of  refort- 
ing  to  his  houfe,  "  to  fill  that  belly,"  fays  Stubbe,  "  which 
*'  otherwife  had  no  fuftenance,  but  what  one  penny  could 
*'  purchafc  for  his  dinner,  and  which  had  no  breakfaft,  ex- 
*'  cept  he  got  it  by  making  fome  body's  cxercife."  He  fays 
this  in  the  preface  to  his  Epiftolary  difcourfe  concerning 
phlebotomy;  from  whence  many  other  particulars  of  his 
life,  mentioned  by  mr.  Wood,  and  here  recorded,  are  alfo 
to  be  found.  Soon  after  fir  Henry  got  him  to  be  a  king's 
icholar ;  and  his  mafter  at  the  fame  time  gave  him  money  to 
buy  books,  cloaths,  and  his  teaching  for  nothing,  on  ac- 
count of  the  wonderful  progrefs  he  made. 
'*  In  1649,  he  was  elefted  ftudent  of  Chrift-Church  in  Ox- 

ford, where,  fliewing  himfelf  too  forward,  pragmatical,  and 
conceited,  he  was,  as  mr.  Wood  relates,  often  kicked  and 
beaten.  However,  through  the  intereft  of  his  patron,  he 
was  certainly  of  no  fmall  confequence ;  for  the  oath  called 
The  engagement,  being  framed  by  the  parliament  that  fame 
year,  was  fome  time  after  fent  down  to  the  univerfity  by 
him ;  asd  he  procured  fome  to  be  turned  out,  and  others  to 
be  fpared,  according  as  afFedlion  or  difafFedlion  influenced 
iiim.  While  he  continued  under-graduate,  it  was  ufual 
with  him  to  difcourfe  in  the  imblic  fchools  very  fluently  in 
the  Greek  tongue,  which  conveys  no  fmall  idea  of  his  learn- 
ing. After  he  had  taken  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  he  went 
into  Scotland,  and  ferved  in  the  parliament  army  there  from 
1653,  to  1655 :  then  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  took  a 
maftet's  degree  in  1656;  and,  at  the  motion  of  dr.  Owen, 
was  in  1657,  made  fecond-keeper  under  dr.  Barlow,  of  the 
Bodleian  library.  He  made  great  ufe  and  advantage  of  this 
poft  for  the  furtherance  of  his  ftudies,  and  held  it  till  1659, 
when  he  was  removed  from  it,  as  well  as  from  his  place  of 
ftudent  of  Chrift-Church,  having  publifhed  the  fame  year, 
A  vindication  of  his  patron  fir  Henry  Vane;  An  eflay  on 
the  good  old  caufe ;  and  a  piece  intitled,.  Light  fhining  out 
of  darknefs,  with  an  apology  for  the  Qiiakers,  in  which  he 
refleded  upon  the  clergy  and  the  univerfities. 

After  his  ejection  he  retired  to  Stratford  upon  Avon  in 
Warwickfhire,  in  order  to  pra£lice  phyfic,  which  he  had 

ftudied 
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ftudied  fomc  years ;  and  upon  the  reftoration  applied  to 
dr.  Morley,  foon  blfliop  of  Winchefter,  for  protection  in 
his  retirement.  He  afl'ured  him  of  an  inviolable  paiHve  obe- 
dience, which  was  all  he  could  or  would  pay,  till  the 
covenant  was  renounced  ;  and,  upon  the  rc-eftabliihment  of 
cpifcopacy,  received  confirmation  from  the  hands  of  his  dio- 
cefan.  In  1661,  he  went  to  Jamaica,  being  honoured  with 
the  title  of  his  majefty's  phylician  for  that  ifland  ;  but  the 
climate  not  agreeing  with  him,  he  returned  and  fettled  at 
Stratford.  Afterwards  he  removed  to  Warwick,  where 
he  gained  very  confiderable  praftice,  as  likewife  at  Bath, 
which  he  frequented  in  the  fummer  feafon.  He  did  not 
however  apply  fo  clofely  to  the  buflnefs  of  bis  profeffion,  as 
to  negle<St  every  thing  elfe  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  ever 
attentive  to  the  tranlaclions  of  the  literary  world,  and  was 
often  himfelf  a  principal  party  concerned.  Before  the  refto- 
ration, he  had  joined  mr.  Hobbes,  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
mately acquainted,  againft  dr.  Wallis,  and  other  mathema- 
ticians ;  and  had  publifhed  a  very  fmart  piece  or  two  in  that 
controverfy,  in  which  he  was  looked  upon  as  mr.  Hobbes's 
fecond.  After  the  reftoration,  he  was  engaged  in  a  contro- 
verfy with  fome  members  of  the  royal  fociety,  or  rather  with 
the  royal  fociety  itfelf ;  in  which,  far  from  being  a  fecond, 
he  was  now  a  principal,  and  indeed  alone. 

The  royal  fociety  had  from  its  firft  inftitution  alarmed  the 
zeal  of  the  admirers  of  the  old  philofophy,  who  affected  to 
reprefent  the  views  of  many  of  its  members  to  be  the  de- 
ftruction,  not  only  of  true  learning,  but  even  of  religion  itfelf. 
This  gave  occafion  to  dr.  Sprat's  Hiftory  of  the  royal  fo- 
ciety, in  1667,  and  to  a  difcourfe  by  mr.  Glanvill  in  16689 
under  the  title  of  Plus  ultra,  or,  the  progrefs  and  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  fmce  the  days  of  Ariftotle,  in  an  ac- 
count of  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable  late  improvements  of 
practical  ufeful  learning,  to  encourage  philofophical  endea- 
vours. Mr.  Stubbe  attacked  both  thefe  works  with  great 
warmth  and  feverity,  yet  with  prodigious  fmartnefs  and 
learning,  in  a  4to  volume,  thus  intitled.  Legends  no  hifto- 
ries,  or,  a  fpecimen  of  fome  animadverfions  upon  the  hif- 
tory of  the  royal  fociety ;  together  with  the  Plus  ultra  of 
pir.  Glanvill  J  reduced  to  a  Non  plus,   167c.     In  this  book 

he 
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he  charges  the  members  of  the  royal  focicty,  with  inten- 
tions to  bring  contempt  upon  ancient  and  folid  learning, 
efpecially  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy,  to  undermine  the  uni- 
verfities,  to  deftroy  the  eftablifhed  religion,  and  even  to  in- 
troduce popery.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  a  controverfy, 
which  was  carried  on  with  great  heat,  and  much  ill  lan- 
guage, for  fome  time ;  and  mr.  Stubbe  wrote  feveral  pieces 
to  fupport  his  allegations.  He  was  encouraged  in  this  affair 
by  dr.  Fell,  who,  it  feems,  was  no  admirer  of  the  royal  fo- 
ciety ;  and  he  made  himfelf  fo  obnoxious  to  that  body,  that, 
as  he  himfelf  informs  us,  "  they  threatened  to  write  his 
««  life.'' 

The  writings  of  mr.  Stubbe,  though  his  life  (as  will  be  feen) 
was  n^  long  ope,  were  extremely  numerous,  and  upon  vari- 
ous fubjefts.  Thofe  which  he  publifhed  before  the  reftora- 
tion,  were  againft  monarchy,  minifters,  univerfities,  churches, 
and  every  thing  which  was  dear  to  the  royalifts ;  yet  he  did 
this  more  to  pleafe  and  ferve  his  friend  and  patron  fir  Henry 
Vane,  than  out  of  principle  or  attachment  to  a  party  :  and 
when  his  antagonifts  infulted  him  for  changing  his  tone  af- 
terwards, he  made  no  fcruple  at  all  to  confefs  it :  "  My 
*'  youth,"  fays  he,  *'  and  other  circumftances,  incapacitated 
"  me  from  rendering  him  any  great  fervices  ;  but  all  that 
"  I  did,  and  all  that  I  wrote,  had  no  other  aim  :  nor  do  I 
^*  care,  how  much  any  man  can  inodiate  my  former  wri- 
!"  tings,  fo  long  as  they  were  fubfervient  to  him."  The 
truth  is,  and  all,  fays  mr.  Wood,  who  knew  him  in  Oxford, 
knew  this  of  him  for  certain,  that  he  was  no  frequenter 
of  conventicles,  no  taker  of  the  covenant,  or  engagement, 
no  contractor  of  acquaintance  with  notorious  fe6laries  ;  that 
he  neither  enriched  or  otherwife  advanced  himfelf  during  the 
late  troubles,  or  fhared  the  common  odium,  and  dangers, 
or  profperity  of  his  benefactor.  On  this  account  he  eafily 
made  his  peace  with  the  royalifts,  after  the  reftoration  :  yet 
not,  as  it  Ihould  feem,  without  fome  overt-a6ts  on  his  part. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  bei^des  conforming  intirely  fo  the  church 
of  England,  he  wrote  a  fmall  piece  againft  Harrington's 
Oceana,  in  the  year  1660 ;  which,  in  the  preface  to  The 
good  old  caufe,  printed  in  1659,  he  had  extolled,  as  if,  fays 
mr.  Wood,  ^  it  were  the  pattern  in  the  moqnt."    By  thefe 

mean^-^ 
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fneans  he  made  amends  for  all  the  oiFence  he  had  given  : 

^'  I  have  at  length,"  fays  he,  "  removed  all  the  umbrages  I   Preface  tt 

-'  ever  lay  under  j    I  have  joijied  myfelf  to  the  church  of  djfcoori^ 

"  En»land,   not  only  upon  account  of  its  being  publicly  *«• 

f<  impofed   (which  in  things  indifferent  is  no  fmall  confi- 

"  deration,   as  I  learned  from  the  Scottifh  tranfadions  a^ 

^'  Perth)  but  becaufe  it  is  the  leaft  defining,  and  confe- 

**  quently  the  mpft  cximprehenfive  and  fittiifg  to  be  na- 

"  tional." 

After  a  life  of  ?ilmoft  perpetual  war  and  cpnfii£t  in  va- 
rious ways,  this  extraordinary  man  came  to  an  untimely 
end  :  yet  not  from  any  contrivances  or  defigns  of  his  ene- 
mies, although  his  impetuous  and  furious  zeal  hurried  hinj 
to  fay,  that  they  offen  put  him  in  fear  of  his  life.  Biing  at 
Bath  in  the  fummer  feafor.,  he  had  a  call  from  thence  to  :( 
patient  at  Briftol ;  and  whether  becaufe  it  was  defired,  or 
from  the  exceflive  heat  of  the  weather,  he  fet  out  in  th,c 
evening?  and  went  a  by-v/ay,  Mr.  Wood  fays,  that  **  his 
"  head  was  then  intoxicated  v/ith  bibbing,  but  more  Vitl^ 
*'  talking,  and  fnuffing  of  powder;"  which  however  it  was, 
he  was  drowned  in  pafling  a  river  about  two  miles  from 
Path,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1676.  His  body  was  taken  up 
next  morning,  and  the  day  after  buried  in  the  great  church 
at  Bath  ;  when  his  old  antagonift  Glanvill,  who  was  the 
rector,  preached  his  funeral  fermon  j  but,  as  it  is  natiural  to 
imagine,  without  faying  any  great  matters  of  him.  Sooi| 
after  a  phyfician  of  that  place  made  the  following  epitaph 
pn  him  ;  which,  though  never  put  over  him,  deferves  to  be 
recorded.  '^  Memorias  facrum,  Poft  varies  cafus  eft 
"  magna  rerum  difcrimina,  tandem  hie  quiefcunt  mortali- 
*'  tatis  exuviae  Henrici  Stubbe,  medici  Warwicenfis,  quon- 
*•  dam  ex  aede  Chrifti  Oxonienfis,  rei  medicae,  hiftorica?, 
f'  ac  mathematicap  periti/fimi,  judicii  viyi,  &  librorum  he- 
*'■  luonis:  qui,  quum  multa  fcripferat,  &:  plures  fanaverat, 
*'  alioium  faluti  fedulo  profpiciens,  propriam  neglexit. 
''  Obiit  aquis  frigidis  fuffocatus,  I2die  Julii,  A.  P.  1676." 

Mr.  Wood  was  contemporary  with  mr.  Stubbe  at  Oxford, 
and  has  given  him  this  charadler :  that  "  he  was  a  perfon 
*^  of  moft  admirable  parts,  and  had  a  moll  prodigious  me? 
r*  mory  j  was  the  inoft  noted  La^inift  and  Grecian  of  his 

"  age  I 
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•*  age }  was  a  fingular  mathematician,  and  thoroughly  read 
**  in  all  political  matters,  councils,  ecclefiaftical  and  profane 
*'  hiftoriesj  had  a  voluble  tongue,  and  feldom  hefitated 
"  either  in  public  difputes  or  common  difcourre;  had  a 
•*  voice  big  and  magifterial,  and  a  mind  equal  to  it;  v/as  of 
*'  an  high  generous  nature,  fcorned  money  and  riches,  and 
*'  the  adarers  of  them  ;  was  accounted  a  very  good  phyfi- 
*'  cian,  and  excellent  in  the  things  belonging  to  that  pro- 
"  feflion,  as  botany,  anatomy,  and  chymiftry.  Yet  with 
"  all .  thefe  noble  accomplifhments,  he  was  extremely  rafli 
*'  and  imprudent,  and  even  wanted  common  difcretion.  He 
*'  was  a  very  bold  man,  uttered  any  thing  that  came  into 
"  his  mind,  not  only  among  his  companions,  but  in  public 
"  coffee -houfes,  of  which  he  was  a  great  frequenter  j  and 
"  would  often  fpeak  freely  of  perfons,  then  prefent,  for 
"  whicl#ie  ufed  to  be  threatened  with  kicking  and  beating. 
"  He  had  a  hot  and  reftlefs  head,  his  hair  being  carrot- 
"  coloured,  and  was  ever  ready  to  undergo  any  enterprife, 
"  which  was  the  chief  reafon  that  macerated  his  body  al- 
*'  moft  to  a  (keleton.  He  was  alfo  a  perfon  of  no  fixed 
'*  principles;  and  whether  he  believed  thofe  things  which 
**  every  good  Chriftian  doth,  is  not  for  me  to  refolve.  Had 
*'  he  been  endowed  with  common  fobriety  and  difcretion, 
*'  and  not  have  made  himfelf  and  his  learning  mercenary  and 
**  cheap  to  every  ordinary  and  ignorant  fellow,  he  would 
*'  have  been  admired  by  all,  and  might  have  picked  and 
*'  chufcd  his  preferment :  but  all  thefe  things  being  want- 
*'  ing,  he  became  a  ridicule,  and  undervalued  by  fober  and 
**  knowing  fcholars,  and  others  too." — Mr.  Wood  has  not 
cxprelled  himfelf  clearly  enough  to  let  us  knou-,  whether 
the  "  carrot-coloured  hair"  of  mr.  Stubbe  was  the  caufe, 
or  the  confequence  of  his  *'  hot  and  refliefs  head;"  but  if  he 
meant  the  latter,  then  it  is  probable,  that  he  confidered  thefe 
red  locks,  as  fo  many  rays  of  heat  ilTuing  through  the  pores 
of  the  fkull  from  a  central  fire,  as  it  were,  within. 

Some  other  particulars,  relating  to  mr.  Stubbe,  may  be 
read  in  the  account  of  the  famous  mr.  Valentine  Greatrakes, 
the  Irifti  {broker  ;  which,  having  been  omitted  in  its  proper 
place,  fhall  be  inferted  in  an  appendix. 
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STURM  lUS  (James)  a  German  of  great  learning  Mekhior 


Adam,  in 


and  excellent  qualities,  was  of  a  noble  family  of  Strafburg,   ^^i^  jj,,,. 
and  born  there  in  the  year  1489.     He  made  himfelf  illuftri-   ""["^'j^ 
ous  by  the  fervlces  he  did  his  country  ;  and  difcharged  the  * 

fnoft  confiderable  pofts  with  the  greateft  capacity  and  pro- 
bity. He  acquitted  himfelf  with  the  higheft  reputation  of 
feveral  deputations  to  the  diets  of  the  empire,  the  imperial 
court,  and  that  of  England.  He  contributed  very  much  to 
the  reformation  of  religion  at  Strafburg,  to  the  erecting  of 
a  college,  which  was  opened  there  ten  years  after,  and  to 
the  Hiftory  of  the  reforraation  in  Germany  by  Sleidan. 
This  Sleidan  thus  teflifies,  in  his  preface  to  that  excellent 
work:  **  Nothing  becomes  an  hiftory  more,  than  truth  and 
candour ;  and  I  am  fure  I  have  taken  great  pains,  that  no- 
thing might  be  wanting  to  me  in  that  refpeci :  for  I 
have  not  advanced  any  thing  upon  flight  grounds  and 
mere  report,  but  have  taken  my  materials  from  the  re* 
cords,  which  I  have  carefully  collected,  and  which  are  of 
undoubted  authority.  I  received  likewife  the  affiftance 
of  that  noble  and  excellent  perfon,  James  Sturmius,  who, 
having  been  above  thirty  years  engaged  in  public  and 
important  affairs  with  the  higheft  reputation,  and  having 
generoufly  honoured  me  with  his  friendfhip,  frequently 
cleared  up  my  doubts,  and  put  me  into  the  right  way  ; 
and,  at  my  requeft  before  his  laft  illnefs,  read  over  the 
greateft  part  of  the  work,  and  made  the  neceflar}'  re- 
marks upon  it."  He  died  at  Strafburg  October  the  3Cth, 
1553,  after  languifhing  of  a  fever  for  two  months.  Sleidan,  Hift.  SiV 
who  mentions  this  adds,  that  *'  he  was  a  man  of  great  pru-  ««'^  "''^na* 
"  dence  and  integrity,  and  the  glory  of  the  German  nobi- 
**  lity,  on  account  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  mind^ 
*'  and  his  diftinguifhed  learning." 

Though  he  had  a  zeal  for  religion,  yet  he  had  been  fome 
years  without  receiving  the  communion  ;  being  fcandalized, 
as  well  he  might,  at  the  difputes  which  prevailed  among  the 
divines  concerning  thefe  words,  "  This  is  my  body." 

STURMIUS  (John  )  the  Cicero  of  Germany,  if  we  ^^  ''^'^  ?*''' 
may  ufe  the  terms  of  Melchior  Adam,  was  born  at  Sleida  in  Bajle,  D.V. 
Eifel,  near  Cologne,  Oi^©ber  the  if>,  1507,     He  was  initi- 
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ated  in  letters  in  his  native  country,  with  the  fons  of  count 
de  Manderfcheid,  whofe  receiver  his  father  was,  and  after- 
wards ftudied  at  Liege  in  the  college  of  St.  Jerome.  In 
1524,  he  went  to  Louvain,  where  he  fpent  five  years,  three 
in  learning,  and  two  in  teaching ;  and  had  for  his  fellow- 
ftudents  John  Sleidan,  Andrew  Vefalius,  and  fome  others, 
who  afterwards  became  very  eminent  men,  and  had  a  great 
efteem  for  him.  He  fet  up  a  printing-prefs  with  Rudger 
Refcius,  profeflbr  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  printed  feveral 
Greek  authors.  He  began  with  Homer,  and  foon  after  car- 
ried thofe  editions  to  Paris  in  152^  where  he  made  himfelf 
highly  efteemed,  and  read  public  TecStures  upon  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  and  upon  logic.  He  married  alfo  there, 
and  kept  a  great  number  of  boarders ;  but  as  he  liked  what 
were  called  the  new  opinions  in  religion,  he  was  more  than 
once  in  danger ;  which,  undoubtedly,  was  the  reafon  why 
he  removed  to  Strafburg  in  1537,  "^  order  to  take  poffelTion 
of  the  place  offered  him  by  the  magiftrates.  The  year  fol- 
lowing he  opened  a  fchool,  which  became  famous,  and  by 
his  means  obtained  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  IL  the  title 
of  an  univerfity  in  the  year  1566.  He  was  very  well  fkilled 
in  polite  literature,  v/rote  Latin  with  great  purity,  and  un- 
'lerltood  the  method  of  teaching;  and  it  was  owing  to  him, 
that  the  college  of  Strafburg,  of  which  he  was  redox,  be- 
came the  moft  f^ourilhing  in  all  Germany.  His  talents 
were  not  confined  to  the  fchool;  he  was  frequently  intrufled 
with  feveral  deputations  in  Germany  and  foreign  countries, 
and  difchargcd  thefe  employments  with  great  honour  and 
diligence.  He  fhewed  extreme  charity  to  the  refugees  on 
account  of  religion :  he  was  not  fatisfied  with  labouring  tp 
aflifl  them  by  his  advice  and  recommendations,  but  he  alfo 
run  in  debt,  and  impoveriflied  himfelf  by  his  great  hofpita- 
lity  towards  them.  His  life  was  expofed  to  many  troubles, 
and  efpecially  to  the  pcrfecutions  of  the  Lutheran  minifters. 
He  found  at  Strafburg  a  moderate  Lutheranifm,  which  he 
fubmitted  to  without  relu6tancc,  though  he  was  of  Zuing- 
lius's  opinion.  The  Lutheran  minifters  by  degrees  grew 
angry  with  thofe  who  denied  the  real  prefence :  their  violent 
fermons  difpleafed  him ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  he  fpent  many 
years  v.'ithout  being  prefent  at  the  public  exercifes  of  reli- 
gion. 
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gion.  He  found  himfelf  prefled  very  hard,  and  at  length 
declared  himfelf  for  Calvinifm,  of  which  he  was  fufpe<Sted 
fo  early  as  the  year  1561.  He  was  deprived  of  his  rector- 
Ihip  of  the  univerfity,  and  the  Calvinifts  were  all  turned 
out  of  their  places. 

He  died  the  3d  of  March  1589,  aged  eighty -one  years 
and  upwards.  He  had  been  thrice  married,  but  left  no 
children.  Though  he  loft  his  fight  feme  time  before  his 
death,  yet  he  did  not  difcontinue  his  labours  for  the  public 
good.     He  publifhed  a  great  number  of  books. 

SUCKLING  (fir  John)  an  Englifli  poet  and  drama-  LSf^itefixed 
tic  writer,  was  fon  of  fir  John  Suckling,  comptroller  of  the  j*',^'***'',^^ 
houihold  to  king  Charles  I.  and  v.-as  born  at  Witham  in  account  of 
Eflex,  in  the  year  16 13.  It  is  recorded  as  a  remark-  ^^--^-^^ 
able  thing,  that  his  mother  went  till  the  eleventh  month  of 
him  J  however,  the  flov/nefs  of  his  birth  was  fufficiently 
made  up  in  the  quicknefs,  ftrength,  and  pregnancy  of  his 
parts.  He  firft  difcovered  a  ftrange  propenfity  to  languages, 
infomuch  that  he  is  faid  to  have  fpoken  Latin  at  five  years 
of  age,  and  to  have  writ  it  at  nine.  From  this  early  foun- 
dation in  language,  he  proceeded  in  the  courfc  of  his  ftudy, 
and  became  accomplifhed  in  polite  literature.  He  cultivated 
mufic  and  poetry,  and  excelled  in  both :  for  though  he  had  a 
vivacity  and  fprightlinefs  in  his  nature,  which  v/ould  noc 
fufFer  his  attention  to  be  long  confined  to  any  thing,  yet  he 
was  made  ancj>Ie  amends  for  this  by  ftrength  of  genius  and 
quicknefs  of  apprehenfion.  When  he  was  grown  up,  he 
travelled  into  foreign  countries,  where  he  made  a  collection 
cf  their  virtues  and  accomplifliments,  without  any  tinclure 
of  their  vices  and  follies  ;  only  feme  thought  he  had  a  little 
too  much  of  the  French  air,  which,  however,  was  perhaps 
rather  natural,  than  acquired  in  him ;  the  eafinefs  of  his 
carriage  and  addrefs  being  fuitable  to  the  opennefs  of  his 
heart,  and  to  that  gaiety,  wit,  and  gallantry,  v/hich  were 
the  charadleriftics  of  his  nature.  In  the  mean  time  he  feem.s 
to  have  affected  nothing  more,  than  the  chara£ter  of  a  cour- 
tier and  a  fine  gentlemen  ;  which  he  fo  far  attained,  that 
he  was  allowed  to  have  the  peculiar  happinefs  of  making 
every  thing  he  did  become  him. 
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Yet  he  was  not  (o  devoted  to  the  mufes,  or  to  the  foftnefs 
Winftin.       and  luxury  of  courts,  not  (o  much  *'  the  delight  of  the 
^■^theEng-   "  court,  and  the  darling  of  the  mufes,"  as  one  fays  of  him, 
lifb  poets.      as  to  be  wholly  a  ftranger  to  the  camp.     In  his  travels  he 
made  a  campaign  under  the  great  GuftavusAdolphus,  where 
he  was  prefcnt  at  three  battles,  five  fieges,  and  feveral  fkir- 
miOies ;   and  if  his  valour  was  not  fo  remarkable,    fays  mr. 
Langbaine,  in  the  beginning  of  our  civil  wars,  yet  his  loy- 
■        .   '^^f  alty  was  exceedingly  fo  :  for  after  his  return  to  his  country, 
^        ^he  ratfed  a  troop  of  horfe  for  the  king's  fcrvice  entirely  at 
0  his  own  charge,    and  fo  richly  and  completely  mounted, 

♦hat  it  is  faid  to  have  flood  him  in  12000I.  But  thefe  troops 
#nd  their  leader  diftinguilhed  themfelves  only  by  their  finery, 
.  tor  they  did  nothing  for  the  king's  fcrvice,  which  fir  John 
laid  very  much  to  heart}  and  foon  after  this  mifcarriage  was 
feized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  at  twenty-eight  years 
of  age.  The  advantages  of  birth,  perfon,  education,  parts, 
^nd  fortune,  with  which  this  gentleman  fet  out  in  the  world, 
had  raifed  the  expectations  of  mankind  to  a  prodigious  height ; 
and  perhaps  his  dying  fo  young  was  better  for  his  fame,  than 
if  he  had  lived  longer.  He  was  a  fprightly  wit,  and  a  courtly 
writer,  as  Drydcn  fomewhere  calls  him  j  but  certainly  not  a 
great  genius,  as  fome  have  afFedled  to  reprefent  him  :  a  po- 
lite and  eafy  verfifier,  but  not  a  poet.  Mr.  Lloyd  in  his 
Memoirs  of  him  fays,  that  '*  his  poems  are  clean,  fprighily, 
"  and  natural,  his  difcourfes  full  and  convincing,  his  plays 
I  *'  well  humoured  and  taking,  his  letters  frngrant  and  fpark- 

'*  ling."  He  obferves  farther,  that  "  his  thoughts  were 
*'  not  fo  loofe  as  his  expreflions,  nor  his  life  fo  vain  as  his 
"  thoughts}  and  at  the  fame  time  allows  for  his  youth  and 
*'  fanguine  complexion,  which  he  thinks  a  little  more  time 
*'  and  experience  would  have  rectified." 

His  works  confift  of  a  few  poems,  a  few  letters.  An  ac- 
count of  religion  by  reafon,  a  difcourfe  upon  occafion  pre- 
ftnted  to  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  and  four  plays.  There  have  1 
been  feveral  editions  of  them;  fome  under  the  title  of  Frag- 
raenta  aurea,  or  a  collection  of  all  the  imcomparable  pieces, 
written  by  fir  John  Suckling;  but  that  which  we  now  make 
ufe  of,  carries  the  more  moderate  title  of,  The  works  of  fir 
John  Suckling,  containing  his  poems,  lettcxs,  and  plays, 
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Lond.  1709,  in  8vo.  To  this  edition  are  prefixed,  a  print 
of  the  author,  and  memoirs  of  his  life  3  from  which  we  have 
made  this  fhort  extract. 

SUETONIUS  (Caius  Suetonius  Tranquillus) 
an  ancient  hiftorian,  very  excellent  in  the  biographical  way, 
was  born  a  Roman  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Vef- 
paiian,  as  mav  be  collected  from  his  own  words  in  the  life  of  „ '^''"'  "* 

f  '         _       ^  _  Neron.  c, 

Nero.     His  father  was  a  man  of  no  great  extra(5lion5   yet    «-. 
was  preferred  to  the  tribunefhip  of  a  legion,  by  the  empero^ 
Otho,  whofe  fide  he  took  againfl  Vitellius.     Our  hiflorianr 
fpent  his  firfl  years  probably  at  Rome ;  for  he  tells  us,  that   ^"  ^^>'' 
"  he  remembered,  when  he  was  a  boy,  to  have  feen  an  (Ad  * 

"  man  infpefled  in  open  court,  and  examined  whether  he: 
'*  was  circumcifed  or  not."  When  he  was  grown  tip,  * 
betook  himfelf  to  the  bar;  and  the  teftimony  of  Pliny,  which  * 
informs  us  that  he  did  fo,  informs  us  at  the  fame  time,  that 
he  had  not  as  yet  freed  himfelf  from  the  fuperftitions  of  Us 
times.  "  You  write  me  word,"  fays_Pliny  to  him,  "  that  ^P'*  ""• 
*'  a  dream  has  made  you  afraid  of  mifcarr)'ing  in  your  caufe, 
"  and  you  want  me  to  procure  you  a  delay  of  a  few  days. 
*'  There  will  be  fome  difficulty  in  this,  however  I  will  cer- 
*'  tainly  try  j  for  dreams,  as  Homer  fays,  proceed  from  Jove. 
**  In  the  mean  time,"  continues  he,  **  you  would  do  well 
**  to  confider,  whether  your  dreams  are  literally  fulfilled,  or 
*'  whether  they  come  true  only  by  contraries."  There  was 
a  long  and  flri£l  friendfliip  between  thefe  two  writers,  and 
it  proved  advantageous  to  Suetonius,  for  Pliny  did  him  great 
fervices.  He  procured  him  a  tribune's  office;  and  after- 
wards, upon  his  refignation,  tranferred  it  to  his  kinfman,  ^ 
Suetonius's  requeft.  He  obtained  alfo  for  him  the  «*  jus 
'*  trijm  liberorum ;"  a  favour  feldom  granted,  and  which 
Pliny  had  not  obtained,  if  to  his  great  intereft  at  court,  he 
had  not  joined  an  earneft  felicitation  for  it.  He  was  then 
governor  of  Bithynia,  under  the  empire  of  Trajan  ;  and  from 
thence  wrote  the  following  letter  to  that  emperor.  '*  I  Epft»cvii. 
*'  have  long  fince.  Sir,  taken  into  an  intimacy  with  me  '*"  *' 
"  Suetonius  Tranquillus,  a  man  of  great  integrity,  honour, 
"  and  learning,  whofe  manners  and  ftudies  are  the  fame 
"  with  my  own  i  and  the  better  I  have  known  him,   the 
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'*  more  I  have  loved  him.  He  has  been  but  unhappy  in  his 
*'  marriage,  and  the  privileges  of  thofe,  who  have  three 
*'  children,  are  upon  feveral  accounts  neceflary.  He  begs 
"  through  me  therefore,  that  your  bounty  will  fupply,  what 
"  his  ill  fortune  has  denied  him.  I  know.  Sir,  the  high 
*'  value  of  the  favour  I  afk  j  but  I  am  afking  of  you,  whofe 
*'  indulgence  to  all  my  wifhes  I  have  long  experienced. 
*'  How  defirous  I  am  to  obtain  it,  you  will  eafily  conclude, 
"  from  my  applying  to  you  at  this  diftance;  which  I  fhould 
^"  not  have  done,  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of  more  indifference 
*'^to  me."  Suetonius  advanced  himfelf  confiderably  after- 
wards, for  he  was  fecretary  to  the  emperor  Adrian  ;  but  he 
loft  that  place,  for  not  paying  a  due  refpe£l  to  the  emprefs. 
In  Tita  Spartian,    who  relates   this   affair,  expreffes  himfelf  thus: 

Adrian,  <c  ocpticio  claro  praefe<ft  opraetorii,  &  Suetonio  Tranquillo 
"  epiftolarum  magiftro,  multlfque  aliis,  quod  apud  Sabinam 
*'  uxorem,  injufiu  ejus,  familiarius  fe  tunc  egerant,  quam 
♦'  reverentia  domus  aulicae  poftulabat,  fucceffores  dedit." 
We  quote  this  teftimony  from  the  original,  to  note  the  error 
of  thofc,  who  have  concluded  from  it,  that  Suetonius's  of- 
fence againfl  the  emperor  was  a  love  intrigue  with  his  wife 
Sabina  :  whereas,  the  words  do  not  fuggelt  the  leaft  idea  of 
gallantry ;  but  only  imply,  *'  that  Suetonius,  and  fome 
'*  others,  were  turned  out  of  their  places  by  the  emperor, 
*'  for  behaving,  without  his  leave,  with  lefs  ceremony  to 
*'  the  emprefs,  than  was  confiftent  with  his  own  dignity  and 
*«  that  of  his  court."*  For,  it  feems,  the  emperor  treated 
her  with  great  contempt  himfelf,  on  account  of  fome  very 
ill  qualities  {he  had,  and  permitted  others  alfo  to  do  fo  under 
certain  limitations;  which  limitations,  it  is  probable,  thefe 
gentlemen  exceeded. 

•  We  knew  nothjng  more  of  Suetonius,  than  as  he  is  a 
writer.  He  wrote  many  books,  none  of  which  are  come 
down  to  us,  except  his  Hiftory  of  the  firft  twelve  emperors, 
iand  part  of  his  Treatife  concerning  the  illuftrious  gramma- 
rians and  rhetoricians  ;  for  he  applied  himfelf  much  to  the 
ftudy  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  many  are  of  opinion 
that  he  taught  them.  Suidas  afcribes  to  him  feveral  works, 
which  concern  that  profeffion ;  and  obferves  farther,  that 
fee  wrote  a  book  about  the  Grecian  gameSj  two  iipon  the 
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fhew'S  of  the  Romans,  two  upon  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
Rome,  one  upon  the  life  of  Cicero,  or  upon  his  books  De 
republica,  a  catalogue  of  the  iliuftrious  men  of  Rome,  and 
the  eight  books  ftill  extant  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  emperors. 
Many  other  pieces  of  his  are  cited  by  various  authors;  and 
the  lives  of  Terence,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Perfius,  and  Lucan, 
have  ufually  gone  under  his  name,  and  been  printed  at  the 
end  of  his  works,  though  it  is  not  abfolutely  certain,  that 
they  are  his.     His  Hiftory  of  the  emperors  is  an  excellent 
work,  and  has  always  been  admired  by  the  beft  judges  in 
polite  literature.     It  is  a  continued  feries  of  choice  and  cu- 
rious fa<Els,  related  fuccinclly  without  digreflions,  reflections, 
and  reafonings.     There  is  in   it  a  character  of  fmcerity, 
which  fhews  very  plainly,  that  the  author  feared  and  hoped 
for  nothing,  and  that  his  pen  was  not  diredted  by  hatred  or 
flattery.     Suetonius,   fays  Politian    *'  has  given  us  evident   In  praef,  ti 
*'  proofs  of  his  diligence,  veracity,  and  freedom.     There  is 
*'  no  room,  for  any  fufpicion  of  partiality  or  ill-will  in  his 
*'  books ;  nothing  is  advanced  out  of  favour,  nor  fupprefied 
"  out  of  fear:  the  faiEts  themfelves  have  engrofled  his  whole 
"  attention,  and  he  has  confulted  truth  in  the  firft  place." 
— He  was  fo  far  from  being  influenced  by  any  motives  to 
detract  from  the  truth,  that,   as  Politian  thinks,  he  forbore 
writing  the  lives  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Adrian,  the  empe- 
rors of  his  time,  becaufe  he  would  not  be  tempted  to  fpeak 
well  or  ill  of  any  one,  out  of  any  other  principle  than  the 
love  of  truth.     Some  have  blamed  him  for  being  fo  particu- 
lar in  defcribing  the  lewd  aftions  and  horrid  debaucheries  of 
Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Domitian,  as  if  he  meant  to 
teach  the  greateft  crimes,   by  his  manner  of  relating  them. 
But  this,  as  Erafmus  obferves,  was  all  owing  to  his  care  and 
fidelity  as  an  hiilorian  ;  which,  as  fome  body  faid  well  enough, 
*'  made  him  write  the  lives  of  the  Czefars  with  the  fame 
*'  freedom  that  thev  lived."     And  he  is  fo  far  from  blaming 
him,  that  he  he  thinks  his  hiftor)'  more  particularly  ufeful  on 
that  very  account :   "  to  be  a  curb,"  fays  he,  **  to  wicked 
'*  princes,  who  will  not  eafilv  be  at  reft,  when  they  fee  the 
*'  treatment  they  will  have  from  impartial  pofterity  j  and 
"  confider,  that  their  memory  will  hereafter  be  as  execrable 
*'  as  that  of  Caligula  and  Nero  is  at  this  day."     We  muft 
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not  clofe  our  account  of  this  hiftorian  without  obferving. 
In  Neron.      that  he  fpealcs  very  difrefpedfully  of  the  Chriftians,  calling 
'  them   "  genus  hominum  fuperllitionis  novae  &  maleficice ; 

*'  a  fort  of  people  of  a  nevi^  and  mifchievous  fuperftition  :" 
but  this  muft  candidly  be  imputed  to  his  ignorance,  and  vjrant 
of  better  information  concerning  them  and  their  do£trines. 

This  author  has  been  thought  w^orthy  of  the  attention 
&nd  pains  of  critics  of  the  firft  clafs,  and  been  very  well  pub- 
Jifhed  more  than  cnce.  The  beft  editions  are.  Cum  notis 
&  numifmatibus  a  Carolo  Patin,  Bafil,  1675,  4to.  Cum  notis 
integris  Ifaaci  Cafauboni,  Laevini  Torrentii,  Joannis  Georgii 
Grasvii,  &  feledlis  aliorum,  Hagae  Comit.  1691,  4to.  Cum 
jiotis  variorum  &  Pitifci,  2  torn.  L.  Bat.  1692,  8vo.  and 
Cum  notis  au6tioribus,  Leovard.  1714,  2  tom.  4to.  in  ufum 
pelphini,  Paris,  1684,  4to.  and  cum  notis  Burmanni,  in 
two  volumes  4to. 

SUEUR  (EusTACHE  le)  one  of  the  beft  painters  in 
his  time,  which  the  French  nation  had  produced,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1617,  and  ftudicd  the  principles  of  his 
art  under  Simon  Vouct,  whom  he  infinitely  furpafled.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  Le  Sueur  was  never  out  of  France,  and 
yet  he  carried  his  art  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfedlion. 
His  works  fhevv  a  grand  gufto  of  defign,  which  was  formed 
upon  antiquity,  and  after  the  beft  Italian  mafters.  He  in- 
vented with  eafe,  and  his  execution  was  always  worthy  of 
his  dcfjgns.  He  was  ingenious,  difcrcet,  and  delicate  in  the 
choice  of  his  objects.  His  attitudes  are  fimple  and  noble ; 
his  expreilions  fine,  fingular,  and  very  well  adapted  to  the 
fubject.  His  draperies  are  fet  after  the  gout  of  Raphael's 
laft  works.  Whatever  was  the  reafon  of  it,  he  knew  little 
of  the  local  colours,  or  the  claro  obfcuro :  but  he  was  fo 
much  mailer  of  the  other  parts  of  painting,  that  there  was  a 
great  likelihood  of  his  throwing  oft  Vouet's  manner  entirely, 
had  he  lived  longer,  and  had  once  reliftied  that  of  the  Vene- 
tian fchool ;  which  he  would  certainly  have  imitated  in  his 
colouring,  as  he  imitated  the  manner  of  the  Roman  fchool  in 
his  defigning.  For  immediately  after  Vouet's  death,  he  per- 
ceived that  his  mafter  had  led  him  out  of  the  way;  and  by 
confidering  the  antiques  that  were  in  France,  and  alfo  the 
(iefigns  artd  prints  of  the  ^eft  Italian  mafters,  particularly 
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Raphael,  he  contra6>ed  a  more  refined  ftyle  and  happier 
manner.  Le  Brun  could  not  forbear  being  jealous  of  Le 
Sueur,  who  did  not  mean  however  to  give  any  man  pain  ; 
for  he  had  great  fimplicity  of  manners,  much  candour,  and 
exadl  probity.  His  principal  works  are  at  Paris,  where  h^ 
died  the  30th  of  April  1655,  at  no  more  than  thirty-eight 
years  of  age.  The  life  of  St.  Bruno,  in  the  cloifter  of  the 
Carthufians  at  Paris,  is  reckoned  his  mafter-piece  j  but  it 
was  defaced  by  fome  body  who  envied  him. 

S  U  I  D  A  S,  author  of  a  Greek  Lexicon,  the  beft  editiqn 
of  which  was  publifhed,  with  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes,  by 
Ludovicus  Kufterus,  at  Cambridge  1705,  in  three  volumes 
folio.  Who  Suidas  was,  or  when  he  lived,  are  points  of 
great  uncertainty ;  no  circumftances  of  his  life  having  been 
recorded  either  by  himfelf,  or  any  other  writer.  Politian, 
and  fome  others,  have  been  of  opinion,  that  no  fuch  perfon 
ever  exifted ;  but  that  Suidas  was  a  real  perfon,  appears,  not 
only  from  his  name  being  found  in  all  the  manufcripts  of  his 
Lexicon,  but  from  his  being  often  mentioned  by  Euftathius  Prx 
in  his  Commentary  upon  Homer.  The  learned  have  dif-  ^J^ 
fered  in  the  fame  manner  concerning  the  age  of  Suidas;  coo, 
fome,  as  Grotius,  fuppofing  him  to  have  lived  under  Con- 
ftantinus,  the  fon  of  Leo,  emperor  of  the  eart,  who  began  to 
reign  in  912;  while  others  have  brought  him  even  lower 
than  Euftathius,  who  is  known  to  have  lived  in  1180.  Our 
learned  Bentley  has  written  thus  concerning  It :  "  As  for  Diffe 
"  Suidas,  he  has  brought  down  a  point  of  chronology  to  "'**'" 
"  the  death  of  the  emperor  Zimifces,  that  is,  to  the  year  of 
**  Chrift  975  :  fo  that  he  feems  to  have  writ  his  Lexicon 
**  between  that  time,  and  the  death  of  the  fucceeding  em- 
*'  peror,  which  was  in  1025."  As  to  the  Lexicon,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  compilation  of  matters  from  various 
authors,  fometimes  made  with  judgment  and  diligence,  and 
fometimes  without.  Suidas  often  ufed  bad  copies,  from 
whence  it  has  happened,  that  he  fometimes  gives  his  reader 
corrupt  and  fpurious  words,  inftead  of  thofe  that  are  pure 
and  genuine.  Sometimes  he  has  mixed  things  of  a  difFercnC 
kind,  and  belonging  to  different  authors,  promifcuoufly : 
and  fometimes  he  has  brought  examples  to  illuftrate  the  fig- 
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nification  of  words,  which  are  nothing  to  the  purpore. 
Thcfe  imperfedions  however  being  allowed,  his  Lexicon  is 
yet  upon  the  whole  a  vcr)'  ufeful  book,  and  a  kind  of  ftorc- 
houfe  full  of  all  forts  of  erudition.  The  grammarians  by 
profeflion  have  all  prized  it  highly;  and  thofe,  who  are  not 
fo,  may  find  their  advantage  in  it,  fmcc  it  not  only  gi\'es  an 
account  of  poets,  orators,  and  hiftorians,  &c.  but  exhibits 
many  excellent  palTages  of  ancient  authors  that  are  loft. 

This  Lexicon  of  Suidas  was  firft  publifhed  at  Milan  1499, 
in  Greek  only :  it  has  fince  been  printed  with  a  Latin  ver- 
fion;  but  the  beft  edition,  indeed  the  only  good  one,  is  that 
Bibl.  Grac.  of  Kufter,  mentioned  above.  Fabricius  has  given  us  a  laree 
alphabetical  index  of  the  authors  mentioned  and  quoted  by 
Suidas  in  this  Lexicon. 

Memoires  SULLY  (MAXIMILIAN  DE  Bethune,  duke  of)  One  of 
de  Sully.  jj^g  ableft  and  honefteft  minifters  that  France  ever  had,  was 
defcended  from  an  ancient  and  illuftrious  houfe,  and  born 
the  13th  of  December  1560.  He  was,  from  his  earlieft 
youth,  the  fervant  and  friend  of  Henry  IV.  who  was  jufl: 
feven  years  older  than  he,  being  born  at  Pau  in  Beam,  the 
13th  of  December  1553-  He  was  bred  in  the  opinions  and 
do£irine  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  continued  to  the  end 
of  his  life  conftant  in  the  profeflion  of  it,  which  fitted  him 
mo/e  cfpecially  for  the  important  fervices  to  which  provi- 
dence had  defigncd  him.  Jane  d'Albert,  queen  of  Navarre, 
after  the  death  of  her  hufband  Anthony  de  Bourbon,  which 
was  ocafioned  by  a  wound  he  received  at  the  fiege  of  Rouen, 
in  the  year  1562,  returned  to  Beam,  where  flie  openly  pro- 
fefied  Calvinifm.  She  fent  for  her  fon  Henry  from  the 
court  of  France  to  Pau  in  1566,  and  put  him  under  a  Hu- 
guenot preceptor,  v/ho  trained  him  up  in  the  proteftant  reli- 
gion. She  declared  herfelf  the  proteclrefs  of  the  proteftants 
in  1569,  and  came  to  Rochelle,  where  (he  devoted  her  fon 
to  the  defence  of  the  new  religion.  In  that  quality  Henry, 
then  prince  of  Beam,  was  declared  chief  of  the  party ;  and 
followed  the  army  from  that  time  to  the  peace,  which  was 
figned  at  St.  Germains  the  nth  of  Auguft  1570.  He  then 
returned  to  Beam,  and  made  ufe  of  the  quiet  that  was  given 
him,  to  vifit  his  eftates  and  his  government  of  Guyenne ; 
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after  which  he  came  and  lettied  in  Rochelle,  with  the  queen 
of  Navarre  his  mother. 

The  advantages  granted  to  the  proteftants  by  the  peace  of 
St.  Germains,  raifed  a  fufpicion  in  the  breafts  of  their  leaders, 
that  the  court  of  France  did  not  mean  them  well  5  and  in 
reality  nothing  elfe  was  intended  by  the  peace,  than  to  pre- 
pare for  the  moft  difmal  tragedy  that  ever  was  acted.  The 
queen  dowager  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  her  fon  Charles  IX. 
were  now  convinced,  that  the  proteftants  were  too  power- 
ful to  be  fubdued  by  force :  a  refolution  was  taken  therefore, 
to  extirpate  them  by  firatagem  and  treachery.  For  this 
purpofe  queen  Catharine  and  Charles  dilTcmbled  to  the  laft 
degree  ;  and,  during  the  whole  year  1571,  talked  of  nothing 
but  faithfully  obferving  the  treaties,  of  entering  into  a  clofer 
correfpondence  with  the  proteftants,  and  carefully  prevent- 
ing all  occafions  of  rekindling  the  war.  To  remove  all  pot- 
fible  fufpicion,  the  court  of  France  propofed  a  marriage  be- 
tween Charles  IXth's  fifter,  and  Henry  prince  of  Beam; 
and  feigned  at  the  fame  time,  as  if  they  would  prepare  a 
war  againft  Spain,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  agree- 
able to  Henry.  Thefe  things,  enforced  with  great  feeming 
franknefs  and  fincerity,  entirely  gained  the  queen  of  Navarre; 
who,  though  fhe  at  firft  doubted,  and  continued  irrefolute 
for  fome  months,  yet  yielded  about  the  end  of  the  year 
157 1,  and  prepared  for  the  journey  to  Paris,  as  was  propofed, 
in  May  1572. 

Still  there  were  a  thoufand  circumflances,  which  were 
fufHcient  to  render  the  llncerity  of  thefe  great  promifes  fuf- 
pecled ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  many  among  the  proteftants 
did  fufpecl  them  to  the  very  laft.  Sully's  father  was  one 
of  thefe,  and  conceived  fuch  ftrong  apprehenfions,  that  when 
the  report  of  the  court  of  Navarre's  journey  to  Paris  firft 
reached  him,  he  could  not  give  credit  to  it.  Firmly  per- 
fuaded,  that  the  prefent  calm  would  be  of  (hort  continuance, 
he  made  hafte  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  prepared  to  fhut 
bimfelf  up  with  his  efFecls  in  Rochelle,  when  every  one  elfe 
talked  of  nothing  but  leaving  it.  The  queen  of  Navarre 
informed  him  foon  after  more  particularly  of  this  defign, 
and  requefted  him  to  join  her  in  her  way  to  Vendome.  He 
went,  and  took  Sully,  now  in  his  twelfth  year,  along  with 
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him»  He  found  a  general  fecurity  at  Vendome,  and  an  air 
of  fatisfadion  on  every  face;  which,  though  he  durft  not 
objedt  to  in  public,  yet  he  made  remonftrances  to  fome  of 
the  chiefs  in  private.  Thefe  were  looked  upon  as  the  efFedl 
of  weaknefs  and  timidity ;  and  fOy  not  caring  to  feem  wifer 
than  perfons  of  greater  underftandings,  he  fufFered  himfelf 
to  be  carried  with  the  torrent.  He  went  to  Rofny,  to  put 
himfelf  into  a  condition  to  appear  at  the  magnificent  court 
of  France;  but,  before  he  went,  prefented  his  fon  to  the 
prince  of  Beam,  in  the  prefence  of  the  queen  his  mother, 
■with  great  folemnity  and  aflurances  of  the  moft  inviolable 
attachment.  Sully  did  not  return  with  his  father  to  Rofny, 
but  went  to  Paris  in  the  queen  of  Navarre's  train.  He  ap- 
plied himfelf  clofely  to  his  fludies,  without  negleding  to 
pay  a  proper  court  to  the  prince  his  maftcr;  and  lived  with 
a  governor  and  a  valet  de  chambre,  in  a  part  of  Paris  where 
almoft  all  the  colleges  flood,  and  continued  there  till  the 
bloody  cataftrophe,  which  happened  foon  after. 

Nothing  could  be  more  kind  than  the  reception  which 
the  queen  of  Navarre,  her  children,  and  principal  fervants 
met  with  from  the  king  and  queen ;  nor  more  obliging, 
than  their  treatment  of  them.  The  queen  of  Navarre  died, 
and  fome  hiftorians  make  no  doubt  but  {he  was  poifoned ; 
yet  the  whole  court  appeared  fenfibly  afFeded,  and  went  in- 
to deep  mourning.  In  a  word,  it  is  not  fpeaking  too  fe- 
verely  upon  this  condud  of  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and 
Charles  IX.  to  call  it  an  almoft  incredible  prodigy  of  diffi- 
rnulation.  Still  many  of  the  proteftants,  among  whom  was 
Sully's  father,  fufpeded  the  defigns  of  the  court ;  and  had 
fuch  convincing  proofs,  that  they  quitted  the  court,  and 
Paris  itfelf,  or  at  leaft  lodged  in  the  fuburbs.  They  warned 
prince  Henry  to  be  cautious,  but  he  liftened  to  nothing; 
and  fome  of  his  chiefs,  the  admiral  de  Coligny  in  particular, 
though  one  of  the  wifeft  and  moft  fugacious  men  in  the 
world,  were  as  incredulous.  The  fad  to  be  perpetrated 
was  fixed  for  the  24th  of  Auguft  1572,  and  is  well  known 
by  the  name  of  the  maflacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The 
feaft  of  St.  Bartholomew  fell  this  year  upon  a  Sunday,  and 
the  maflacre  was  perpetrated  in  the  evening. 

All  the  necefliry  meafures  having  been  taken,  the  ringing 
of  the  bells  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  for  matins,  was  the 
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fignal  for  beginning  the  flaugbter.  The  admiral  de  Coligny 
was  firft  murdered  by  a  domeftic  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  the 
duke  himfelf  flaying  below  in  the  court,  and  his  body  was 
thrown  out  of  the  window.  They  cut  off  his  head,  and 
carried  jt  to  the  queen  mother;  and,  when  they  had  offered 
all  manner  of  indignities  to  the  bleeding  carcafe,  hung  it  on 
the  gibbet  of  Montfaucon.  The  king,  as  father  Daniel  Hifloire  4e 
relates,  went  to  feaft  himfelf  with  the  fi^ht  of  it ;  and,  when  .  ■[*""'. /"* 
fomc  that  were  with  him  took  notice  that  it  was  fomewhat 
offenfive,  is  faid  to  have  ufed  the  reply  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror Vitellius :  *'  The  body  of  a  dead  enemy  always  fmells 
'*  fweet."  All  the  domeilics  of  the  admiral  were  afterwards 
flain,  and  the  flaugbter  was  at  the  fame  time  becjun  bv  the 
king's  emiflaries  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Tavannes,  a  mare- 
chal  of  France,  who  had  been  page  to  Francis  I.  and  was 
at  that  time  one  of  the  counfellors  and  confidents  of  Catharine 
de  Medicis,  ran  through  the  ftreets  of  Paris,  crying,  "  Let 
*'  blood,  let  blood  !  bleeding  is  as  good  in  the  month  of 
**  Auguft,  as  in  May!"  The  moft  diftinguiflied  of  the 
Calvinifts  that  periflied  were  Francis  de  la  Rochefoucault ; 
who  having  been  at  play  part  of  the  night  with  the  king, 
and  finding  himfelf  feized  in  bed  by  men  in  mafques, 
thought  they  were  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  v.ho  came 
to  divert  themfelves  with  him.  Charles  de  Quellence,  baron 
of  Pont  in  Bretagne,  was  another;  who  however  did  not 
yield  to  the  fwords  of  his  butchers,  till  he  was  pierced 
through  like  a  fieve.  This  nobleman  had  married  Catha- 
rine Parthenai,  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  John  de  Soubife, 
and  her  mother  was  then  carrying  on  a  fuit  againft  him  for 
impotency :  fo  that  when  the  naked  bodies,  according  as 
each  was  maflacred,  were  thrown  down  before  the  caftle  in 
view  of  the  king,  queen,  and  court,  many  of  the  ladies  came 
out  of  their  apartments,  as  Thuanus  relates,  not  the  ieaft  Hiftorl*  f«i 
(hocked  with  the  cruelty  of  the  fpe^^acle,  and  with  great  '""P^^J**  »^ 
curiofit)'  and  immodefly  fixed  their  eves  particularly  upon 
Charles  de  Quellence,  to  fee  if  they  could  difcover  the  maik> 
and  caufe  of  his  impotency.  Francis  Nonpar  de  Caumont, 
was  murdered  in  his  bed  betwixt  his  two  fons;one  of  whom 
was  ftabbed  by  his  fide,  but  the  other,  by  counterfeiting 
himfelf  dead,  and  lying  concealed  under  the  bodies  of  his 
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father  and  brother,  efcaped.  The  horror  of  this  night  is  not 
to  be  conceived  ;  and  we  may  fafely  refer  for  farther  parti- 
culars to  the  fine  defcription  which  mr.  Voltaire  has  given 
of  it,  in  the  fecond  canto  of  his  Henriade,  fince  even  the 
imagination  of  a  poet  cannot  foar  beyond  the  real  matter 
of  faa. 

The  reader  may  probably  by  this  time  be  curious  to  know, 
what  was  become  of  Sully,  as  well  as  of  his  mailer  the  king 
of  Navarre;  and  nothing  can  inform  him  more  agreeably, 
Memoires,  than  Sully 's  own  account.  "  I  was  in  bed,"  fay  he,  **  and 
"  awaked  from  fleep  three  hours  after  midnight  by  the 
*'  found  of  all  the  bells,  and  the  confufed  cries  of  the  popu- 
*'  lace.  My  governor  St.  Julian,  with  my  valet  do  chambre, 
*'  went  haftily  out  to  know  the  caufe ;  and  I  never  after- 
"  wards  heard  more  of  thcfe  men,  who,  without  doubt, 
"  were  among  the  firft  that  were  facrificed  to  the  public 
*'  fury.  I  continued  alone  in  my  chamber  dreifing  myfelf, 
**  when  in  a  few  moments  I  faw  my  landlord  enter,  pale, 
*'  aad  in  the  utmoft  confternation.  He  was  of  the  reformed 
"  religion;  and,  having  learned  what  the  matter  was,  had 
"  confentcd  to  go  to  mafs,  to  prcfer\'e  his  life,  and  his  houfe 
"  from  being  pillaged.  He  came  to  perfuade  me  to  do  the 
*'  fame,  and  to  take  me  with  him :  I  did  not  think  proper 
**  to  follow  him,  but  refolved  to  try,  if  I  could  gain  the 
"  college  of  Burgundy,  where  I  had  ftudied  ;  though  the 
*'  great  diftance  between  the  houfe  where  I  then  was,  and 
*'  the  college,  made  the  attempt  very  dangerous.  Having 
*'  difguifed  myfelf  in  a  fcholar's  gown,  I  put  a  large  prayer- 
*'  book  under  my  arm,  and  went  into  the  ftreet.  I  was 
"  feizcd  with  horror  inexpreflible,  at  the  fight  of  the  furious 
**  murderers;  who,  running  from  all  parts,  forced  open  the 
*«  houfts,  and  cried  aloud,  "  Kill !  kill!  maflacre  the  Hu- 
**  guenots  I  The  blood,  which  I  faw  fhed  before  my  eyes, 
*'  redoubled  my  terror.  I  fell  into  the  midft  of  a  body  of 
"  guards ;  they  flopped  me,  queflioned  me,  and  were  be- 
*'  ginning  to  ufe  me  ill,  when,,  happily  for  me,  the  book 
*'  that  I  carried  was  perceived,  and  ferved  me  for  a  paflport. 
"  Twice  after  this,  I  fell  into  the  fame  danger,  from  which 
*"  I  extricated  myfelf  with  the  fame  good  fortune.  At  lafl: 
*'  I  arrived  at  the  college  of  Burgundy,  where  a  danger  ftill 
4  greater 
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"  crreater  than  any  I  had  yet  met  with,  awaited  me.  The 
"  porter  having  twice  refufed  me  entrance,  I  continued 
**  (landing  in  the  midft  of  the  ftreet,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
*'  furious  murderers,  whofe  numbers  increafed  every  mo- 
*'  ment,  and  who  were  evidently  fceking  for  their  prey; 
**  when  it  came  into  my  mind  to  afk  for  La  Faye,  the 
"  principal  of  this  college,  a  good  man,  by  whom  I  was 
"  tenderly  beloved.  The  porter,  prevailed  upon  by  fome 
*'  fmall  pieces  of  money  which  I  put  into  his  hand,  ad- 
*'  mitted  me ;  and  my  friend  carried  me  to  his  apartment, 
**  where  two  inhuman  priefts,  whom  I  heard  mention  Sici- 
"  lian  vefpers,  wanted  to  force  me  from  him,  that  they 
•*^  might  cut  me  in  pieces  ;  faying,  the  order  was,  not  to 
*'  fpare  even  infants  at  the  breaft.  All  the  good  man  could 
*'  do  was  to  condudl  me  privately  to  a  diftant  chamber, 
♦'  where  he  locked  me  up  ;  and  here  I  was  confined  three 
'*  days,  uncertain  of  my  deftiny,  feeing  no  one  but  a  fer- 
**  vant  of  my  friend,  who  came  from  time  to  time  to  bring 
*'  me  provifion." 

As  to  Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  though  he  had  been  mar- 
ried to  Charles  the  IXth's  fifter  but  fix  days  before,  with 
the  greateft  folemnity,  and  with  all  the  marks  of  kindnefe 
and  afFedlion  from  the  court,  yet  he  was  treated  with  not  a 
jot  more  ceremony  than  the  reft.  He  was  awaked  two  hours- 
before  day  by  a  great  number  of  foldiers,  who  rufhed  boldly 
into  a  chamber  in  the  Louvre,  where  he  and  the  prince  of 
Conde  lay,  and  infolently  commanded  them  to  drefs  them- 
felves,  and  attend  the  king.  They  would  not  fufFer  the 
two  princes  to  take  their  fwords  with  them,  who,  as  they 
went,  faw  feveral  of  their  gentlemen  maiTacred  before  their 
eyes.  This  was  contrived  doubtlefs,  to  intimidate  them; 
and,  with  the  fame  view,  as  Henry  went  to  the  king,  the 
queen  gave  orders,  that  they  (hould  lead  him  under  the 
vaults,  and  make  him  pafs  through  the  guards,  drawn  up  ii> 
^'es  on  each  fide,  and  in  menacing  poftures.     He  trembled, 

J  recoiled  two  or  three  fteps  back  j  but  the  captain  of  the 
guards  fwearing,  that  they  fliould  do  him  no  hurt,  he  pro- 
ceeded through  amidft  carbines  and  halberts.  The  king 
waited  for  them,  and  received  them  with  a  countenance  and 
eyes  full  of  fury;  he  ordered  them  wUh  oaths  and  blafphe- 

mies. 
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mics,  which  were  familiar  with  him,  to  quit  a  religion^ 
which  he  faid  had  been  taken  up  only  for  a  cloak  to  their 
rebellion  :  he  told  them  in  a  fierce  and  angry  tone,  that 
•*  he  would  no  longer  be  contradicted  in  his  opinions  by 
"  his  fubjeCts  ;  that  they  by  their  example  fhould  teach 
*'  others  to  revere  him  as  the  image  of  God,  and  ceafe  to 
*'  be  enemies  to  the  images  of  his  mother;"  and  ended  by 
declaring,  that  "  if  they  did  not  go  to  mafs,  he  would  treat 
*'  them  as  criminals  guilty  of  treaibn  againft  divine  and 
*'  human  majefty."  The  manner  of  pronouncing  thefe 
words  not  fufFering  the  princes  to  doubt  the  fincerity  of 
them,  they  yielded  to  neceflity,  and  performed  what  was 
required  of  th^m :  and  Henry  was  even  obliged  to  fend  an 
edidt  into  his  dominions,  by  which  the  exercife  of  any  other 
religion  but  the  Romifh  was  forbid. 

In  the  mean  time  the  court  fent  orders  to  the  governors 
in  all  the  provinces,  that  the  fame  deftru6tion  fhould  be 
made  of  the  proteftants  there  as  had  been  at  Paris,  but 
many  of  them  nobly  rcfufed  to  execute  thefe  orders ;  and 
one  of  them  had  the  courage  to  write  a  letter  to  Charles  IX. 
in  which  he  plainly  told  his  majefty,  that  "  he  was  ready 
**  to  die  for  his  fervice,  but  could  not  aflaflinate  any  man 
*'  for  his  fervice."  Yet  the  abettors  and  prime  a£lors  in 
this  tragedy  at  Paris  were  wonderfully  fatisfied  with  them- 
felves,  and  feund  much  comfort  in  having  been  able  to  do 
fo  much  for  the  caufe  of  God  and  his  church.  Tavannes, 
mentioned  above,  who  ran  about  the  flreets  crying,  "  Let 
*'  blood  !  let  blood  !"  being  upon  his  death-bed,  made  a 
general  confeilion  of  the  fins  of  his  life ;  after  which  his 
confeflbr  faying  to  him  with  an  air  of  aftonifliment,  "  Why ! 
"  you  fpeak  not  a  word  of  St.  Bartholomew  j"  he  replied, 
*'  I  look  upon  that  as  a  meritorious  action,  which  ought 
*'  to  atone  for  all  the  fins  I  have  ever  committed."  This 
is  related  by  his  fon,  who  has  written  memoirs  of  him. 
The  king  himfelf  muft  have  fuppofed  real  merit  to  have  been 
in  it;  for,  not  content  with  fetting  his-feal  and  fandlion  to 
thefe  deteftable  butcheries,  he  is  credibly  affirmed  to  have 
taken  the  carbine  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  have  Ihot  at 
the  poor  Huguenots  as  they  attempted  to  efcape.  The  court 
of  Rome  did  all  they  could  to  confirm  the  Parifians  in  this 

horrid 
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horrid  notion  :   for  though  pope  Pius  V.  is  fiid  to  have  been 
fo  much  afflicted  at  the  mallkcre,  as  to  feed  tears,  yet  Gre- 
gory XIII.  who  fucceeded  him,  ordered  a  public  thankfgiving 
to  God  for  it  to  be  offered  at  Rome,  and  fent  a  legate  to 
coneratulate  Charles  IX.   and  to  exhort  him  to  contintje  it. 
Father  Daniel  contents  himfelf  with  faying,   that  the  Icmg  s 
zeal  in  his  terrible  punifhment  of  the  heretics,   was  com- 
mended- at  Rome ;   and  Baronius  affirms  the  adlion  to  have 
been  abfolutely  neceflary.     The  French  writers,  however, 
have  fpoken  of  it  in  the  manner  it  deferves  ;  have  reprefented 
has  the  moft  wicked  and  inhuman  devaftation  that  ever  was 
committed :    "  an   execrable  action,"  fays  one   of  them,   ^*'^'^"'" 
*'  that  never  had,  and  I  traft  God  will  never  have,  its  like."   f^g„^  jjjg 
Mr.  Voltaire  has  given  us  his  fentiments  of  it  in  his  agree-  Great. 
able  and  inftru(5tive  manner :    **  This  frightful  day  of  St.    E^Tay  fur 
*'  Bartholomew,"  fays  he,  "  had  been  meditating  and  pre-   nJa]e''tom! 
*'  paring  for  two  years.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  how   iii.  p.  363. 
*'  fuch  a  woman  as  Catharine  de  Medicis,  brought  up  in   »756>*'<'» 
"  pleafures,    and  at  whom  the  Huguenot  party  took  lefs 
*'  umbrage  than  any  other,  could  form  fo  barbarous  a  refo- 
**  lution  :   it  is  ftill  more  aftonifhing  in  a  king  only  twenty 
**  years  old.     The  faction  of  the  Guifcs  had  a  great  hand 
*'  in  this  enterprife ;  and  they  were  animated  to  it  by  two  Ita- 
**  lians,  the  cardinal  de  Birague,  and  the  cardinal  de  Retz  j'* 
called  in  Sully's  Memoirs  the  duke  de  Retz,  and  the  chan- 
cellor de  Birague.     *'  They  did  great  honour  upon  this  oc- 
*'  cafion  to  the  maxims  of  Machiavel,  and  cfpecially  to  that 
**  which  advifes  never  to  commit  a  crime  by  halves.     The 
"  maxim,  never  to  commit  crimen,  had  been  even  more  po- 
"  litic;  but  the  French  manners  were  become  favage  by 
**  the  civil  wars,   in  fpite  of  the  feafts  and  pleafures  which 
**  Catharine  de  Medicis  was  perpetually  contriving  at  court. 
"  This  mixture  of  gallantry  and  fury,  of  pleafures  and  car- 
*'  nage,  makes  the  moft  fantaftical  piece,  which  the  contra- 
*'  didlions  of  the  human  fpecies  are  capable  of  painting." 
Indeed,  one  would  not  eafily  imagine,   that  amidft  feaftings 
and  merriments,  a  plot  was  all  the  while  carrying  on  for  the 
deftruction  of  70,000  fouls  :  for  fuch,  according  to  Sully's 
Memoirs,   was  the  number  of  proteftants  maflacjccd,  during 
eight  days,  throughout  the  kingdom. 
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At  the  end  of  three  days,  however,  a  prohibition  for  tnur-» 
dering  and  pillaging  any  more  of  the  protcflants  was  puh- 
lifhed  at  Paris,  and  then  Sully  was  fuffcred  to  quit  his  cell  in 
the  colkge  of  Burgundy.  He  immediately  faw  two  foldiers 
of  the  guard,  agents  of  his  father,  entering  the  college,  wha 
gave  his  father  a  relation  of  what  had  happened  to  himj  and 
eight  days  after,  he  received  a  letter  from  him,  advifing  him 
to  continue  in  Paris,  fince  the  prince  he  ferved  was  not  at 
liberty  to  leave  it;  and  adding,  that  he  fliould  follow  the 
prince's  example  in  going  to  mafs.  Though  the  king  of 
Navarre  had  faved  his  life  by  this  fubmiflion,  yet  in  other 
things  he  was  treated  but  very  indifferently,  and  fufFered 
a  thoufand  capricious  infults.  He  was  obliged  againft  his 
will,  to  ftay  fome  years  at  the  court  of  France  :  he  kne\v 
very  well  how  to  difTemble  his  chagrin  ;  and  he  often  drove 
it  away  by  the  help  of  gallantry,  which  his  own  conftitu- 
tion,  and  the  corruption  of  the  ladies,  made  very  eafy  to 
Perefixe,  him.  The  lady  de  Sauves,  wife  to  one  of  the  fecretaries 
of  ftate,  was  one  of  his  chief  miflrefles.  But  he  was  not  lb 
taken  up  with  love,  as  altogether  to  negleil  political  in- 
trigues. He  had  a  hand  in  thofe  that  were  formed  to  take 
away  the  government  from  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  to 
expel  the  Guifes  from  court :  which  that  queen  difcovering, 
Caufed  him  and  the  duke  of  Alen^on  to  be  arrefted,  fet 
guards  upon  them,  and  ordered  them  to  be  examined  upon 
many  heinous  allegations.  They  were  fet  at  liberty  by 
fienry  HI.  for  Charles  IX.  died  in  the  year  1574,  in  the 
tnoft  exquifite  torments  and  horrors,  the  mallacre  upon 
St.  Bartholomew's-day  having  been  always  in  his  mind. 
Sully  employed  this  Icifure  in  the  moft  advantageous  manner 
he  was  able.  He  found  it  impracticable  in  a  court  to  pur- 
fue  the  ftudy  of  the  learned  languages,  or  of  any  thing  called 
learning  ;  but  the  king  of  Navarre  ordered  him  to  be  taught 
mathematics  and  hiflory,  and  all  thofe  exercifes  which  give 
«afe  and  gracefulnefs  to  the  perfonj  that  method  of  educating 
youth,  with  a  ftill  greater  attention  to  form  the  manners, 
being  known  to  be  peculiar  to  Henry  the  IVth  of  France, 
who  was  himfelf  educated  in  the  fame  way. 

In  the  year  1576,  the  king  of  Navarre  made  his  efcape 
ffom  the  court  of  France.    Tlie  means  were  one  day  offered 
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him  In  the  month  of  February,  when  he  was  hunting  near 
Senh's;  from  whence,  his  guards  being  difperfed,  he  in- 
Ibntly  pafTed  the  Seine  at  PoifTy,  went  to  Alcn^on,  and  on 
to  Tours,  where  he  no  fooner  arrived  than  he  rcfumed  the 
exercife  of  the  proteftant  religion.  A  bloody  war  was  now 
expe(5lcd,  and  Catharine  de  Medicis  began  to  tremble  in  hef 
turn  :  and  indeed  from  that  time,  to  the  year  1589,  his  life 
was  nothing  elfe  but  a  mixture  of  battles,  negociations,  and 
love-intrigues,  which  made  no  inconfiderable  part  of  his  bu- 
fmefs.  Sully  was  one  of  thofe  who  attended  him  in  his 
flight,  and  who  continued  to  attend  him  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  ferving  him  in  the  different  capacities  of  foldier  and 
ftatefman,  as  the  different  condition  of  his  affairs  required* 
Henry's  wife,  whom  Catharine  had  brought  to  him  in  the 
year  1578,  was  a  great  impediment  to  him ;  yet  by  his  ma- 
nagement fhe  was  fometimes  of  ufe  to  him.  There  were 
frequent  ruptures  between  him  and  the  court  of  France; 
but  at  laft  Henry  III.  confederated  with  him  fmcerely,  and 
in  good  earneft,  to  refift  the  league,  which  was  more  fu- 
rious than  ever,  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Guife  and 
the  cardinal  his  brother.  The  reconciliation  and  confede- 
racy of  thefe  two  kings  was  concluded  in  April  1589:  their 
interview  was  at  Tours  the  30th  of  that  month,  attended 
with  great  demonftrations  of  mutual  fatisfa<5lion.  They 
joined  their  troops  fome  time  after  to  lay  fiege  to  Paris  ;  they 
befieged  it  in  perfon,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  fubduing 
that  great  city,  when  the  king  of  France  was  affaffinated 
by  James  Clement,  a  Dominican  friar,  the  ift  of  Auguft,  at 
the  village  of  St.  Cloud.  "  The  league,"  fays  a  gx)od  hif-  HenaoltS 
torian,  **  is  perhaps  the  moft  extraordinary  event  in  hiP.or)',  ^'<^o"e^*^ 
**  and  Henry  III.  may  be  reckoned  the  weakeft  prince  in  ano.  i589t 
'*  not  forefeeing,  that  he  fhould  render  himfelf  dependent 
**  on  that  party  by  becoming  their  chief.  The  proteftants 
"  had  made  war  againft  him,  as  an  enemy  of  their  fe<S^, 
**  and  the  leaguers  murdered  him  on  account  of  his  uniting 
*'  with  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  chief  of  the  Huguenots." 

Henry  III.  upon  his  death  bed  declared  the  king  of 
Navarre  his  fucceffor ;  and  the  king  of  Navarre  did  fucceed 
him,  but  not  without  very  great  difficulties.  He  was  ac- 
knowledged king  by  moft  of  the  lords,  whether  catholic  or 

C  2  proteftant. 
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•proteftant,  who  happened  then  to  be  at  court ;  but  the 
leaguers  refufed  abfolutely  to  acknowledge  his  title,  till  he 
had  renounced  the  proteftant  religion  ;  and  the  city  of  Paris 
perfifted  in  its  revolt  till  the  22d  of  March,  1594.  He  em- 
braced the  catholic  religion,  as  the  only  method  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  miferies  of  France,  by  the  advice  of  Sully, 
whom  he  had  long  taken  into  the  fmcereft  confidence  ;  and 
the  celebrated  Du  Perron,  afterwards  cardinal,  was  made 
the  inftrument  of  his  converfion.  He  attempted,  alfo,  to 
Memoires  convert  Sully,  but  in  vain  :  **  My  parents  bred  me,"  fays 
^    "  the  minifter,  *'  in  the  opinions  and  doctrines  of  the  reformed 

*'  religion,  and  I  have  continued  conftant  in  the  profeflion 
**  of  it;  neither  threatnings,  promifes,  variety  of  events, 
**  nor  the  change  even  of  the  king  my  proteftor,  joined  to 
*'  his  moft  tender  folicitations,  have  ever  been  able  to  malce 
**  me  renounce  it." 

,  This  change  of  religion  in  Henry  IV.  though  it  quieted 
things  for  the  prefent,  did  not  fecure  him  from  continual 
plots  and  troubles:  for,  being  made  upon  political  motives, 
it  was  natural  to  fuppofe  it  not  fincere.  Thus  on  the  26th 
See  the  art.  of  December,  1594,  a  fcholar,  named  John  Chaftel,  at- 
CHASTtL,  tempted  to  afl'affinate  the  king,  but  only  wounded  him  in  the 
mouth  ;  and  when  he  was  intv  rrogatcd  concerning  the  crime, 
readily  anfwered.  That  he  came  from  the  college  of  the  Je- 
fuits,  and  then  accufed  thofc  fathers  of  having  inftigated  him 
to  it.  The  king,  who  was  prefent  at  his  examination,  faid 
with  much  gaiety,  that  '*  he  had  heard,  from  the  mouths 
*'  of  maiay  perfons,  that  the  fociety  never  loved  him,  and 
*'  he  wati  now  convijiced  of  it  by  his  own."  Some  wri- 
ters have  related,  that  this  aflafTination  was  attempted 
when  he  was  with  the  fair  Gabriella,  his  miftrefs,  at  the 
hotel  d'EftreeSj  but  Sully,  who  was  with  him,  fays  that  it 
was  at  Paris,  In  his  apartments  in  the  IjDuvre.  This  Ga- 
briella was  the  favourite  miftrefs  of  Henry  IV.  and  it  is  faid 
that  the  king  intended  to  marry  her  ;  but  (he  died  in  I599> 
the  year  that  his  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Valois,  fifter  of 
Charles  IX.  was  declared  null  and  void  by  the  pope's  com- 
miflioners,  with  confent  of  parties.  He  married  Mary  of 
Medicis,  at  Lyons,  the  year  after,  and  appointed  madame  de- 
Gueichevilk,  whom  he  had  n:ade  love  to  without  fuccefs^ 
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to  be  one  of  her  ladies  of  honour;  faying,  that,  "  fmcc  (he 
"  was  a  lady  of  real  honour,  (he  fhould  be  in  that  poft  with 
**  the  queen  his  wife."  Henry,  though  he  was  a  great  mo- 
narch, was  not  always  fuccefsful  in  his  addreiTes  to  the  fair; 
and  a  noble  faying  is  recorded  by  many  writers  of  Catharine, ' 
fjfter  to  the  vifcount  de  Rhoan,  who  replied  to  a  declaration' 
of  gallantry  from  this  prince,  that  **  Ihewas  too  poor  to  be 
"  his  wife,  and  of  too  good  a  family  to  be  his  miftrefs." 

As  to  Sully,  he  was  now  the  firft  miniller  of  Henry  ;  and 
he  performed  all  the  offices  of  a  great  aiid  good  minifter, 
while  his  mafter  performed  the  offices  of  a  great  and  good 
king.  He  attended  to  every  part  of  the  government ;  pro- 
fecuted  extortioners,  and  thofe  who  were  guilty  of  em- 
bezzling the  public  money  ;  and,  in  (hort,  reftored  the 
kingdom,  in  a  few  years,  from  a  moft  defperate,  to  a  moft 
flourifliing  condition  :  which,  however,  he  could  not  have 
done,  if  Henry,  like  a  wife  prince,  had  not  refolutely  fup- 
ported  him  againft  favourite  miftreiTes,  the  cabals  of  court, 
and  the  factions  of  ftate,  which  would  otherwife  have  over- 
whelmed him.  We  are  not  writing  the  hiftory  of  France, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  enter  into  a  detail  of  Sully's  adlions : 
but  we  are  able  to  give  a  general  idea  both  of  Sully  and  his 
mafter,  as  we  find  it  thus  delineated  by  a  fine  writer  and 
able  politician  of  our  own.     "  Henry  IV."  fays  he,  «  turned  BoHngbrofce 

*'  his  whok  application  to  everv  thin^  that  miglit  be  ufeful,   Of  the  flaw 

■  ^  of  the  na- 

"  or  even  convenient,  to  his  kingdom,  without  fufFering  tion.  "J 

*'  things  that  happened  out  of  it  to  pafs  unobferved  bv  him,  % 

*'  as  foon  as  he  had  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars  of  France,' 

*'  and  had  concluded  a  peace  with  Spain  at  Vervins,"  on 

the  2d  of  May,  1598.     "  Is  there  a  man,  either  prmce  or 

"  fubject,  who  can  read,  without  the  moll:  elevated  and  the 

"  moft  tender  fentiment^  the  language  he  held  to  Sully  at 

"  this  time,  when  he  thought  himftlf  dying  of  a  great  Jll- 

'*  nefs  he  had  at  Monceaux  ?  My  friend,  faid  he,  I  have 

"  no  fear  of  death.     You,  who  have  (sen  me  expofe  my 

"  life  fo  often,    when  I  might  k)  eafily  have  kept  out  of 

**  danger,  know  this  better  than  anv  man  :  but  I  muft  con- 

"  fefs  that  I  am  unwilling  to  die,  before  I  have  raifed  this 

"  kingdom  to  the  fplendor  1  have  propofed  to  myfelf,  and 

"  before  I  have  ih^wn  my  people  that  I  love  them  like  my 
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"  chjidrcn,  by  difcharging  them  from  a  part  of  the  taxes 
"  that  have  been  laid  on  them,  and  by  governing  them  with 
*'  gentlenefs.  The  ftate  of  France,"  continues  the  noble 
author,  "  was  then  even  worfe  than  the  ftate  of  Great- 
*'  Britain  is  now  ;  the  debts  as  heavy,  many  of  the  pro- 
*'  vinces  entirely  exhaufted,  and  none  of  them  in  a  condi- 
<'  tion  of  bearing  any  new  impofition.  The  (landing  reve- 
**  nues  brought  into  the  king's  coffers  no  more  than  thirty 
"  millions,  though  an  hundred  and  fifty  millions  were 
«*  raifed  on  the  people  :  fo  great  were  the  abufes  of  that 
*'  government  in  raifing  of  money  ;  and  they  were  not  lefs 
*'  in  the  difpenfation  of  it.  The  whole  fchemc  of  the  ad- 
**  miniftration  was  a  fcheme  of  fraud,  and  all  who  ferved, 
"  cheated  the  public,  from  the  higheft  offices  down  to  the 
*'  lowefl ;  from  the  commiiBoners  of  the  treafury,  down  to 
*'  the  under  farmers  and  under  treafurers.  Sully  beheld  this 
•  •*  ftate  of  things,  when  he  came  to  have  the  fole  fuperinten- 
*'  dency  of  affairs,  with  horror  ;  he  was  ready  to  defpair, 
*'  but  he  did  not  defpair ;  zeal  for  his  mafter,  zeal  for 
*'  his  country,  and  this  very  ftate,  feemingly  fo  defpe- 
*'  rate,  animated  his  endeavours  :  and  the  nobleft 
**  thought  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  a  mini- 
**  fter,  entered  into  his.  He  refolved  to  make,  and  he 
**  made,  the  reformation  of  abufes,  the  redudtion  of  cx- 
*'  pences,  and  a  frugal  management,  the  finking  fund  for 
**  the  payment  of  national  debts,  and  the  fufficient  fund 
"  for  all  the  great  things  he  intended  to  do,  without  over- 
**  charging  the  people.  He  fucceeded  in  all.  The  people 
«'  were  immediately  eafed,  trade  revived,  the  king's  coffers 
**  were  filled,  a  maritime  power  was  created,  and  every 
**  thing  necefTary  was  prepared  to  put  the  nation  in  a  condi- 
**  tion  of  executing  great  defigns,  whenever  great  conjunc- 
*'  tures  fhould  offer  themfelves.  Such  was  the  effect  of 
**  twelve  years  of  wife  and  honeft  adminiftration  :  and  this 
**  effedl  would  have  fhewcd  itfelf  in  great  enterprifes  againft 
•*  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  more  formidable  in  thofe  day-s  than 
*'  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  has  been  in  ours,  if  Henry  IV, 
**  had  not  been  ftabbed  by  one  of  thofe  affaffins,  into  whofe 
**  hands  the  intereft  of  this  houfe,  and  the  frenzy* of  reli- 

'*  §ion,  had  put  the  dagger  more  than  once," 

This 
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This  alTaflin  was  Francis  Ra%illac,  born  at  Angoulcme, 
in  1580,  where  he  followed  the  profeflion  of  a  fchoolmafter. 
He  had  entered  himfelf  as  a  lay  brother  among  the  Feuillans 
of  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  who  are  faid  to  have  difmifled  him, 
before  he  had  made  his  monaftic  vows,  becaufe  they  had 
difcovered  that  he  was  a  lunatic  :  yet  it  did  not  appear  from 
any  thing  in  his  difcourfe,  either  during  his  impriibnment, 
or  at  the  time  of  his  execution,  that  he  could  reafonabiy  be 
charged  with  madnefs.  Henry  was  murdered  the  17th  of 
May,  1610  i  and,  what  is  infinitely  more  aftoniftiing  thari 
the  murder,  are,  the  prefages  this  unhappy  prince  had  of 
his  cruel  deftiny,  which,  Sully  tells  us,  **  were  indeed  Memojrei 
'*  dreadful  and  furprifing  to  the  laft  degree."  The  queen  jj^  ^',^j-^ 
was  to  be  crowned,  purely  to  gratify  her,  for  Henry  was 
vehemently  againft  the  coronation  ;  and,  the  nearer  the 
moment  approached,  the  more  his  terrors  increafed.  *'  In 
*'  this  ftatc  of  overwhelming  horror,  which,"  fays  Sully, 
*'  at  firft  I  thought  an  unpardonable  weaknefs,  he  opened 
"  his  whole  heart  to  me ;  his  own  words  will  be  more  af- 
*'  feeling  than  all  I  can  fay.  Oh  !  my  friend,  faid  he,  this 
"  coronation  does  not  pleafe  me  :  I  know  not  what  is  the 
*'  meaning  of  it,  but  my  heart  tells  me  fome  fatal  accident 
"  will  happen.  He  fat  down,  as  he  fpoke  thefe  words, 
*'  upon  a  chair  in  my  clofet,  and,  refigning  himfelf  fome 
**  time  to  all  the  horror  of  his  melancholy  apprehenfions,  he 
"  fuddenly  ftarted  up,  and  cried  out.  Par  Dieu,  I  fhall  die 
'*  in  this  city  ;  they  will  murder  me  here  j  I  fee  plainly 
"  they  have  made  my  death  their  oi;ly  refource  :"  for  he 
had  then  great  defigns  on  foot  againft  Spain  and  the  houfe 
of  Auftria.  He  reper.ted  thefe  forebodings  feveral  times, 
which  Sully  as  often  treated  as  chimeras  :  but  they  proved 
realities. 

France  never  had  a  better,  nor  a  greater  king,  than 
Henry  {V.  he  was  his  own  general  and  minifter  j  in  him 
were  united  great  franknefs  and  profound  policy ;  fublimity 
of  fentiments,  and  a  moft  engaging  fimplicity  of  manners  ; 
the  bravery  of  2  foldier,  and  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  huma- 
nity;  and,  what  forms  the  chara£teriftic  of  great  men,  he 
was  obliged  to  furmount  many  obftades,  to  expofe  himfelf 
to  danger,  and  cfpecially  to  encounter  with  adverfaries  wor- 
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Iffay  fur  thy  of  himfelf.  Mr.  Voltaire  fays,  that  "  he  juflly  pafTed 
nerTe^^''  *'  ^°''  the  greateft  man  of  his  time.  The  emperor  Rodol- 
tom.  iv.  *'  phus  had  no  reputation  but  among  philofophers  and 
p.  ao.  <c  chymifts.     Philip  II.  of  Spain  had  never  been  in  action; 

"  he  was,  after  all,  no  better  than  an  intriguing,  dark,  dif- 
"  fembling  tyrant ;  and  his  wifdom  could  not  be  fet  in  com- 
*'  petition  with   the   opennefs   and   courage  of  Henry  IV. 
*'  who,  with  all  his  vivacity  and  flights,  was  yet  as  wife 
*'  and  politic  as  he.     Elizabeth  of  England  acquired  a  great 
*'  reputation  ;  but,  having  never  furmounted  the  fame  ob- 
*'  ftacles,  fhe  could  not  pretend  to  the  fame  glory.     Add 
*'  to  this,  that  her  merit,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  ob-  ' 
**  fcured  by  the  farce  fhe  a6led  in  the  affair  of  Mary  queen 
**  of  Scots,  whole  blood  left  fuch  a  ftain  upon  it,  as  nothing 
**  can  wipe  out.     Pope  Sixtus  V.  made  himfelf  famous  by 
**  the  obelifks  he  raifed,  and  by  the  monuments  with  which 
*'  he  embellifhed  Rome  ;  but  without  this  merit,  which  is 
"  very  far  from  being  of  the  firft  kind,  he  would  not  have 
**  been  known  for  any  thing,  excepting  the  having  obtained 
**  the  papacy  by  fifteen  years  of  diflimulation  and  lying,  and 
**  for   having    praftifcd   in   it  a  feverity    even   to   cruelty. 
*'  They  who  are  fo  fevere  upon  Henry  IV.  for  his  amours, 
**  do   not  confider,    that  infirmities  of  this  fort   are  often 
*'  thofe  of  the  beft  men,  and  are  no  hindrance  to  govern- 
*'  ing  well."     Mr.  Voltaire,  a  i'ew  pages  before,  had  criti- 
■Dia.  arficle   cifcd  mr.  Bavlc  for  faying,  that,  "  if  Henry  IV.  had  been 
HiNiiylv.    {(  made  an  eunuch,    like  Abelard,    the  firft   time   he  de- 
*'  bauched  his  neighbour's  wife  or  daughter,  he  might  have 
•*  conquered  all  Europe,  and  eclipfed  the  glory  of  the  Alex- 
**  anders  and  the  Caefars :"  "  in  which  ridiculous  fuppo- 
**  fition,"  fays  mr.  Voltaire,   "  his  very  reafoning  talent, 
*'  which  he  ufually  exercifes  with  fuch  judgment  and  fub- 
*«  tiltv,  intirely  deferted  him :    for  Caefar  was  much   more 
*'  debauched  than  Henry  was  amorous,  and  no  body  can  fee 
*'  why  Henry  was  a  jot  worfe  than  Alexander."     In  fhort, 
Boling-         we  may  fay  v/ith  lord  Bolingbroke,  what  all  the  hiftories 
brok«'s  Let-       jjj  confirm,  that  Henry  was  pofleffed  of  "  all  thofe  fhin- 
ham,  *'  ing  qualities  which  rendered  him  the  honefteft  gentleman, 

"  the  braveft  captain,  and  the  greateft  prince  of  his  age," 

After 
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After  the  death  of  his  mafter,  with  which  he  was  infinitely 
aiHi£ted,  Sully  retired  from  court :  for  a  new  reign  intro- 
ducing new  men  and  new  meafures,  he  was  not  only  no 
Jonger  regarded,  but  the  courtiers  alfo  hated  and  plotted 
againft  him.  The  life  he  led  in  ret.reat  was  accompanie4 
with  decency,  grandeur,  and  even  majefty  :  yet  it  was,  in 
fome  meafure,  imbittered  with  domeftic  troubles,  arifing 
from  the  extravagance  and  ill  conducl  of  his  eldeft  fon,  the 
marquis  of  Rofny.  He  died  at  Villebon,  the  22d  of  De- 
cember, 1641,  aged  eighty-two  years  ;  and  his  duchefs 
caufed  a  ftatue  to  be  erected  over  his  burying-place,  with 
this  infcription  on  the  back  of  it :  "  Here  lies  the  body  of 
*'  the  moft  high,  moft  puiflant,  and  moft  illuftrious  lord,  • 
**  Maximilian  de  Bethune,  marquis  of  Rofny,  who  fhared 
*'  in  all  the  fortunes  of  king  Henry  the  Great ;  among 
"  which  was  that  memorable  battle,  which  gave  the  crown 
*'  to  the  victor  ;  where,  by  his  valour,  he  gained  the  white 
"  ftandard,  and  took  feveral  prilbners  of  diftinction.  He 
"  was  by  that  great  monarch,  in  reward  of  his  many  virtues 
"  and  diftinguifhed  merit,  honoured  with  the  dignities  of 
*'  duke,  peer,  and  marflial  of  France,  with  the  govern- 
*'  ments  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Poitou,  with  the  office 
"  of  grand  mafter  of  the  ordnance;  in  which,  bearing  the 
"  thunder  of  his  Jupiter,  he  took  the  caftle  of  Montmelian, 
**  till  then  believed  impregnable,  and  many  other  fortrefies 
*'  of  Savoy.  He  was  likewife  made  fuperintendant  of  the 
*'  finances,  which  office  he  difcharged  fingly,  with  a  wife 
*'  and  prudent  ceconomy ;  and  continued  his  faithful  fer- 
"  vices  till  that  unfortunate  day,  when  the  Czefar  of  the 
*'  French  nation  loft  his  life  by  the  hand  of  a  parricide. 
"  After  the  lamented  death  of  that  great  king,  he  retired 
"  from  public  affairs,  and  pafled  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
*'  eafe  and  tranquillity.  He  died  at  the  caftle  of  Villebon, 
"  December  22,  1641,  aged  eighty-two  years." 

It  was  a  very  great  age  for  a  man  to  live  to,  who  had  run 
through  fo  many  changes  and  chances,  and  been  expofed  to 
fuch  variety  of  perils,  as  this  great  man  had  been.  One  of 
thefe  periis  was  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind,  and  deferves  a 
particular  mention.  It  was  at  the  taking  of  a  town  in  Memoiret 
Cambray,  in  the  year  158 1,  when,  to  defend  the  women  <*«  SoDy, 
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from  the  brutality  of  the  foldiers,  the  churches,  with  guards 
about  them,  were  given  them  for  afylums  ;  neverthclefs,  a 
very  beautiful  young  girl  fuddenly  threw  herfelf  into  the 
irms  of  Sully,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  ftreets,  and,  hold- 
ing him  faft,  conjured  him  to  guard  her  from  fome  foldiers, 
who,  flie  faid,  had  concealed  themfelves  as  foon  as  they  faw 
him.  Sully  endeavoured  to  calm  her  fears,  and  offered  to 
i:6ndu<5l  her  to  the  next  church  ;  but  fhe  told  him  fhe  had 
been  there,  and  had  afked  for  admittance,  which  they  re- 
fufed,  becaufe  they  knew  fhe  had  the  plague.  Sully  thruft 
her  from  him  with  the  utmoft  indignation,  as  well  as  hor- 
ror^  and  expelled  every  moment  to  be  feized  with  the 
plague,  which,  however,  by  good  luck  did  not  fo  happen. 

The  charad^er  of  Sully,  as  it  was  given  by  his  mafter 
Henry  IV.  and  as  it  is  preferved  in  his  Memoirs,  will  very 
properly  conclude  our  account  of  this  illuftiious  minifter, 
"  Some  perfons,  faid  Henry,  complain,  and  indeed  I  do 
*'  myfelf,  fomctimes,  of  his  temper.  They  fay  he  is  harfti, 
**  impatient,  and  obftinate  :  he  is  accufed  of  having  too  en- 
*'  terprifing  a  mind,  of  prefuming  too  much  upon  his  owrt 
*'  opinions,  exaggerating  the  worth  of  his  own  adlions,  and 
**  leflening  that  of  others,  as  likewifc,  of  eagerly  afpiring 
•'  after  honours  and  riches.  Now,  although  I  am  well  con- 
**  vinced  that  part  of  thefe  imputations  are  true,  and  that 
•'  I  am  obliged  to  keep  an  high  hand  over  him,  when  he 
**  offends  me  with  thofe  fallies  of  ill  humour;  yet  I  cannot 
•*  ceafe  to  love  him,  efteem  him,  and  employ  him  in  all 
**  affairs  of  confequence,  becaufe  I  am  very  furc  that  hi 
*'  loves  my  perfon,  that  he  takes  an  intereft  in  my  preferva- 
**  tion,  and  that  he  is  ardently  "folicitous  for  the  honour, 
*'  the  glory,  and  grandeur  cf  me  and  my  kindom.  I  know, 
**  alfo,  that  he  has  no  malignity  in  his  heart  j  that  he  is  in- 
"  defatigable  in  bufinefs,  and  fruitful  in  expedients  ;  that 
**  he  is  a  careful  manager  of  my  revenue,  a  man  laborious 
**  and  diligent,  who  endeavours  to  be  ignorant  of  nothmg, 
•*  and  to  render  himfelf  capable  of  conducing  all  af- 
♦*  fairs,  whether  of  peace  or  war  ;  who  writes  and  fpeaks 
**  in  a  ftyle  that  pleafes  me,  becaufe  it  is  at  once  that  of  a 
«*  foldier  and  ftatefman.  In  a  word,  I  confefs  to  you,  that, 
**  notwithftanding  all  bis  extravagancies  and  little  tranfports 
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"  of  pa/Eon,   I  find  no  one  (o  capable  as  he  is  of  confoling 
**  under  me  every  uneafmefs." 

The  Memoires  de  Sully  have  always  been  ranked  among 
the  beft  books  of  French  hiftory.  They  contain  a  moil 
particular  account  of  whatever  pafled  from  the  peace  in 
1570,  to  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  the  year  1610,  a  period 
of  time,  which  has  fupplied  the  moft  copious  fubjetfls  to  the 
hiftorians  of  France.  They  are  full  of  numerous  and  va- 
rious events :  wars,  foreign  and  domeftic ;  intereils  of  ftats 
and  religion  ;  mafter  ftrokes  of  policy  ;  unexpected  difco- 
veries  ;  ftruggles  of  ambition  ;  Itratagems  of  policy  ;  em- 
baffies  and  negociations.  Thefe  memoirs  take  their  value, 
perhaps  their  greateft  value,  from  the  innumerable  recitals 
of  a  private  kind,  which  fcarcely  belong  to  the  province  of 
hiftory  :  for,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  treat  of  the  reign, 
they  defcribe  the  whole  life  of  Henry  the  Great.  They  ar« 
not,  however,  either  in  the  form  or  language  in  which  they 
were  left  bv  Sully :  the  form  has  been  digeited  and  metho- 
difed,  and  the  language  has  been  corrected  and  polifticd. 
The  beft  edition  in  French  is  that  of  Paris,  in  three  vo- 
lumes 4to,  and  alfo  in  eight  volumes  i2mo.  They  have 
been  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  puWiftied  both  in  4to 
and  8vo. 

SULPICIA,  an  ancient  Roman  poeteft,  who  livec! 
under  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  afterwards  was  fo  cele- 
brated and  admired,  that  fhe  has  been  thought  worthy  of 
the  name  of  the  Roman  Sappho.  We  have  nothing  left  of 
her  but  a  fatlre,  or  rather  fragment  of  a  fatire,  againft  Do- 
mitian, who  publifhed  a  decree  for  the  banifhment  of  the 
philofophers  from  Rorre:  which  fatire  may  be  found  in  Sea* 
'liger's  Appendix  Virgiliana,  and  other  collections,  but  has 
ufually  been  printed  at  the  end  of  the  fatires  of  Juvenal,  tQ 
whom  it  has  been  falfely  attributed  by  fome.  From  the  in- 
vocation it  fhould  feem,  that  {he  was  the  author  of  many 
other  poems^,  and  the  firft  Roman  lady  who  taught  her  (ex, 
to  vie  with  the  Greeks  in  poetry.  Her  language  is  eafy  and 
elegant,  and  fhe  feems  to  have  had  a  happy  talent  for  fatire. 
She  is  mentioned  by  Martial,  and  Sidonius  ApolHnaris,  and 
is  faid  to  have  addrefled  to  her  hufband  Calenus,  who  was  a 

Rogun 
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Roman  knight,  A  poem  on  conjugal  love.  She  was  cer- 
tainly a  lady  of  a  bright  genius,  and  there  is  reafon  to  la- 
ment the  iofs  of  her  works. 

SULPICIUS  (Severus)  an  ecclefiaftical  writer, 
"who  flourifhed  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
Was  contemporary  with  Rufinus  and  St.  Jerome.  He  was 
a  difciple  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  whofe  life  he  has  writ- 
ten, and  friend  of  Paulinas,  bifhop  of  Nola,  with  whom 
he  held  a  conftant  and  intimate  correfpondence.  He  was 
illuftrious  for  his  birth,  his  eloquence,  and  ftill  more  for  his 
piety  and  virtue.  After  he  had  (hone  with  great  luftre  at 
I  the  bar,   he  married  very  advantageoufly  ;    but,   lofing  his 

wife  foon  after,  he  quitted  the  world,  and  became  a  prieft. 
Pau!in.  All  this  appears  from  a  letter  Paulinus  writ  to  him  :  "  But 
cp'  '  *"•  n  yQu^  fj^y  (jear  brother,"  fays  that  bifliop,  "  were  more 
*'  wonderfully  converted  to  the  Lord,  inafmuch  as,  amidfl 
"  all  the  fecular  advantages  of  youth,  and  fame,  and  wealth, 
*'  and  eloquence,  in  pleading  before  courts  of  juftice,  that 
*'  is,  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world,  you  fuddenly  threw 
'^  off  the  flavifh  yoke  of  fin,  and  broke  the  deadly  bonds  of 
*'  flefli  and  blood.  Neither  could  youth,  nor  incrcaie  of 
*'  riches  by  marrying  Into  a  noble  family,  nor  pleafures  of 
"  any  kind,  turn  you  from  the  narrow  path  of  virtue  and 
'*  falvation,  into  the  broad  and  eafy  way  of  the  multitude." 

He  was  born  in  the  province  of  Aquitain,  whofe  inhabi- 
tants were  then  the  flower  of  all  the  Gauls,  in  matters  of 
wit  and  eloquence.  The  beft  poets,  the  beft  rhetoricians, 
and  the  beft  orators  of  the  Roman  empire,  of  thofe  at  leaft 
who  wrote  in  T.atin,  were  then  to  be  found  in  Aquitain. 
Thus  in  a  converfation  fupported/iiy  Pofthumianus,  Severus 
Sulp.  Oper.  Sulpicius,  and  Gallus,  Callus  is  made  to  fay,  "  Sed  dum 
p-,439-  t«  coaito,  me  hominem  Galium  inter  Aquitanos  verba  fac- 

Lipf.  1709.  "-"  .      . 

*•  turum,  vereor  ne  offendat  veftras  nimium  urbanas  aures 

"  fermo  rufticior."     Sulpicius  lived  fometimes  at  Primulia- 

Ipift.  ▼;,  XI,   cum,  fometimes  at  El ufa,    as  we  learn  from  Paulinus,  and 

*'!•  alfo  at  Tolofa,  as  we  learn  from  his  letter  to  his  wife's  mo- 

p.  372.     *     ther  Baflula.     Some  have  affirmed  that  he  was  bifhop  of  the 

Biturices,  but  they  have  erroneoufly  confounded  him  with 

another  Severus  Sulpicius,  who  was  bilhop  of  that  people, 

and 
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and  died  at  the  end  of  the  fixth  century.  Sulpicius  lived 
till  about  the  year  420.  He  is  faid,  fome  time  before  he 
died,  to  have  been  feduced  by  the  Pelagians ;  but  that,  re- 
turnino^  to  his  old  principles,  he  impoled  a  filence  upon 
himfelf  for  the  reft  of  his  days,  as  the  belt  atonement  he 
could  make  for  an  error,  into  which  he  was  led  by  the  itch 
of  difputation.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  fenfe  and  great  learn- 
ino-.  The  principal  of  his  works  was  his  Hiftoria  facra,  in 
two  books ;  where  he  gives  you  a  fuccindl  account  of  all 
the  remarkable  things  that  pafTed  in  the  Jewifh  or  Chriftian 
churches,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  confulate  of 
Stilicpn  and  Aurelian  j  that  is,  to  about  the  year  400.  He 
wrote,  alio,  the  Life  of  St.  Martin,  as  we  have  faid  already; 
Three  letters  upon  the  death  and  virtues  of  this  faint ;  and 
Three  dialogues  ;  the  firft  upon  the  miracles  of  the  eaftern 
monks,  and  the  two  laft  upon  the  extraordinary  qualities  and 
graces  of  St.  Martin.  Thefc,  with  feven  other  epiftles 
never  before  printed  with  his  works,  were  all  revifed,  cor- 
refted,  and  publiftied  with  notes,  in  a  very  elegant  edition, 
by  mr.  Le  Clerc,  at  Leipfic,  in  the  year  i/Og,  8vo. 

This  author  is  extremely  elegant ;  there  is  a  purity  and 
politenefs  in  his  ftyle,  far  beyond  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
He  has  joined  a  very  concife  manner  of  expreffing  himfelf 
to  a  remarkable  perfpicuity,  and  in  this  has  equalled  even 
Sallufl:  himfelf,  whom  he  always  imitates,  and  fometimes 
quotes.  He  is  not,  indeed,  exact  throughout  in  his  Hiftory 
of  the  church,  and  he  is  prodigioufly  credulous  upon  the 
point  of  miracles.  He  admits,  alfo',  feveral  falfe  and  foolilh 
opinions,  which  have  no  foundation  at  all  in  fcripture :  as, 
for  inftance,  the  doctrine  of  the  Millenaries  j  that  Nero  was 
the  Antichrift  ;  that  demons  cohabited  with  women,  &c. 
In  the  mean  time,  there  are  feveral  of  his  pieces  not  only 
ufeful,  but  highly  entertaining,  more  efpecially  his  dialogues, 
which  are  drawn  np  with  the  greateft  art  and  juftnefs.  The 
firft  of  thefe  contains  many  interefting  particulars  :  the 
manners  and  Angularities  of  the  eaftern  monks  are  elegantly 
defcribed.  An  account  too  is  given  here,  of  the  difturbances 
which  the  books  of  Origen  had  occafioned  in  Egypt  and 
Paleftine,  where  Sulpicius  delivers  himfelf  like  a  very  wife 
and  very  moderate  man.    He  does  not  entirely  excufe  Origen, 

yet 
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yet  highly  difapproves  the  rigour,  v/ith  which  the  bifhop  of 
Alexandria  had  purfued  his  advocates  and  followers :  and 
he  deplores  the  misfortune  of  the  cMurch,  whofe  peace  was 
fo  difturbed  by  matters,  in  thcmfelves,  of  very  little  confe- 
quence.  He  has  preferved  in  this  dialogue,  in  the  perfon  of 
Pofthumjanus,  a  "  bon  mot,"  or  good  faying,  of  an  African 
prelbyter,  which  dcferves  to  be  mentioned,  as  every  reader, 
perhaps,  may  not  think  the  worfe  of  either  him,  or  the  pref- 
byter  for  it.  This  fpeaker  had  been  entertained  by  the  pref- 
byter  upon  the  coafts  of  Africa  very  generoufly  and  hofpi- 
tably,  according  to  his  abflemious  and  rigid  way  of  living; 
and  therefore  ofFcred  him  at  parting  a  few  pieces  of  gold, 
by  way  of  return  for  the  civilities  he  had  received.  But 
the  prefbyter  ftarted  back,  with  horror  as  it  were ;  and  re- 
jecting his  prefent,  told  him  with  great  earneftnefs,  that 
Sulpic.  oper.  *'  gold  might  deftroy,  but  could  never  fupport  the  church.** 
f-  35*'  «  Cum  ego,"  fays  Pofthumianus,  "  prefbytcro  illi  decern 

*'  nummos  aureos  obtuliiTem,  refugit;  altiore  confilio  pro- 
*'  teftatus,  ceclefiam  auro  non  flrui,  fed  potius  deftrui." 

SUZE  (Henriette  de  Coligni,  comtefie  de  la)  a 
French  lady,  and  daughter  of  the  marfhal  de  Coligni,  and 
famous  in  her  day  for  wit  and  poetry.  She  was  married  firft 
to  Thomas  Hamilton,  a  Scotch  nobleman,  and  then  to  the 
count  de  la  Suze,  who  was  alfo  of  a  very  illuftrious  family. 
This  fecond  marriage  was  the  fourcc  of  infinite  troubles  to 
ber,  for  the  count  grew  jealous  of  her  ;  and,  in  order  to 
keep  her  out  of  the  world,  which  fhe  dearly  loved,  confined 
her  in  one  of  his  country-houfes.  The  countefs,  frighted 
with  this  plot  againft  her,  thought  to  countermine  and  de- 
feat the  effects  of  it  beft,  by  quitting  the  religion  of  her 
*  hufband,  who  was  an  Huguenot;  and  fo  became  a  catholic, 
which  however  produced  nothing,  except  a  more  violent 
enmity.  The  countefs  at  length  propofed  a  diflblutiop  of 
their  marriage,  and  offered  the  count  25,000  crowns  to 
induce  him  to  come  into  it.  The  count  accepted  the  terms, 
and  the  parliament  diflblved  it:  upon  which  it  was  faid,  that 
the  countefs  had  loft  50,000  crowns  iii  the  management  of 
this  affair;  for  that  if  fhe  would  have  been  patimt  a  little 
longer,  inftead  of  paying  25,000  crowns  to  her  hufband, 

Ihe 
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flic  would  have  received  25,000  from  him  j  fo  much  did  he 
want  to  be  rid  of  her.  Queen  Chriftina  of  Sweden  faid 
upon  this  occafion,  that  '*  the  countefs  de  la  Suxe  had 
'*  turned  catholic,  and  feparated  from  her  hblband,  that  fhe 
**  might  never  fee  him  more,  either  in  this  world  or  th« 
"  next." 

Being  happily  free  from  all  painful  connexions,  (he  gave 
herfelf  up  entirely  to  poetry  >  became  the  delight  of  all  the 
wits  of  her  time,  and  the  fubject  of  their  panegyric.  She 
excelled  particularly  in  the  elegiac  way,  her  fongs,  madri- 
gals, and  odes,  being  reckoned  much  inferior  to  her  elegies, 
which  abound  in  wit,  delicacy,  and  fine  turn  of  fentiment. 
Her  poems  are  collefted  and  printed,  with  thofe  of  Pelifibn 
and  madame  de  Scudery,  at  Trevoux  1725,  in  four  volumes 
i2mo.  She  died  in  1673.  Father  Bouhours,  under  the 
name  of  P.  de  Fieubet,  wrote  the  following  ingenious  lines 
in  her  praife  ;  in  which  he  gives  her  all  the  noblenefs  of 
Juno,   the  wit  of  Minerva,   and  the  beauty  of  Venus. 

**  Quae  Dea  fublimi  vehitur  per  inania  curru, 

"  An  Juno,  an  Pallas,  an  Venus  fpfa  venit  ? 
"  Si  genus  infpicias,  Juno;   fi  fcripta,  Minerva; 

"  Si  fped^es  oculos,  mater  amoris  erit." 

SWIFT  (dr.  Jonathan)  an  illuftrious  EngH(h  wit,   Hawkef- 
and  juftly  celebrated  alfo  for  his  political  knowledge,  was  "/r^i^* 
dcfcended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  and  born  on  the  3Cth   pi«/uted  to 
of  November  1667.      His  grandfather  mr.  Thomas  Swift,   ^rl;"^'^°^ 
was  vicar  of  Goodrich  in  Herefordfliire,  and  married  mrs. 
Elizabeth  Dryden,  aunt  of  Dryden  the  poet;  by  whom  he 
had  fix  fons,  Godwin,  Thomas,  Dryden,  William,  Jona- 
than, aad  Adam.     Thomas  was  bred  at  Oxford,    but  died 
young;    Godwin  was  a  barrifter  of  GrayVInn  ;  and  Wil- 
liam, Dryden,  Jonathan,  and  Adam,  were  attornies.     God- 
win having  married  a  relation  of  the  old  marchionefs  of 
Ormond,  the  old  duke  of  Ormond  made  him  his  attorney- 
general  in  the  palatinate  of  Tipperary  in  Ireland.     Ireland 
was  at  this  time  almoft  without  law}ers,  the  rebellion  having 
converted  men   of  all  conditions  into   foldiers.      Godwin 
therefore  determined  to  attempt  the  acquifition  of  a  fortune 
in  that  kingdom,  and  the  fame  motive  induced  his  four  bro- 
thers 
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thers  to  go  with  him.  Jonathan,  at  the  age  of  about 
twenty-three,  and  before  he  went  into  Ireland,  married  mrs. 
Abigail  Erick,  a  gentlewoman  of  Leicefterfhire ;  and  about 
two  years  after  left  her  a  widow  with  one  child,  a  daughter, 
and  pregnant  with  another,  having  no  means  of  fubfiftencfe 
but  an  annuity  of  20 1.  which  her  hufband  had  purchafed 
for  her  in  England,  immediately  after  his  marriage.  In  this 
diftrefs  fhe  was  taken  into  the  family  of  Godwin,  her  huf- 
band's  eldcft  brother ;  and  there,  about  feven  months  after 
his  death,  delivered  of  a  fon,  whom  fhe  called  Jonathan,  in 
remembrance  of  his  father,  and  who  was  afterwards  the 
celebrated  dean  of  St.  Patrick. 

It  happened,  by  whatever  accident,  that  Jonathan  was 
not  fuckled  by  his  mother,  but  by  a  nurfe,  who  was  a  native 
of  Whitehaven;  and  when  he  was  about  a  year  old,  her 
affedtion  for  him  was  become  fo  ftrong,  that  finding  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  vifit  a  fick  relation  there,  flie  carried  him  with 
her,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  mother  or  uncle.  At 
this  place  he  continued  about  three  years ;  for,  when  the 
matter  was  difcovered,  his  mother  fent  orders  not  to  hazard 
a  fecond  voyage,  till  he  fhould  be  better  able  to  bear  it. 
Mrs.  Swift,  about  two  years  after  her  hufband's  death, 
quitted  the  family  of  mr.  Godwin  Swift  in  Ireland,  and  re- 
tired to  Leicefter,  the  place  of  her  nativity;  but  her  fon  was 
again  carried  to  Ireland  by  his  nurfe,  and  replaced  under  the 
protection  of  his  uncle  Godwin.  It  has  been  generally  be- 
lieved, that  Swift  was  born  in  England  ;  and,  when  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  difpleafed  him,  he  has  been  heard  to  fay,  *'  I 
**  am  not  of  this  vile  country,  I  am  an  Englifhman  :"  but 
this  account  of  his  birth,  is  taken  from  that  which  he  left 
behind  him  In  his  own  hand-writing.  Some  have  alfo 
thought,  that  he  was  a  natural  fon  of  fir  William  Temple, 
becaufe  fir  William  exprefl'ed  a  particular  regard  for  him  ; 
but  that  was  impoITible;  for  fir  William  was  refident  abroad 
in  a  public  charadler  from  the  year  1665,  to  1670 ;  and  his 
mother,  who  was  never  out  of  the  Britifh  dominions,  brought 
him  into  the  world  in  1667. 

At  about  fix  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  the  fchool  of  Kil- 
kenny, and  having  continued  there  eight  years,  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  fludcnt  of  Trinity- colJege  in  Dublin,     Here  ap- 
plying 
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plying  himfelf  to  books  of  hiftory  and  poetry,  to  the  neglect 

of  academic  learning,  he  was,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  re- 

fufed  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  for  infufficiency ;   and 

was  at  laft  admitted  fpeciali  gratia,  which  is  there  confi- 

dered  as  the  higheft  degree  of  reproach  and  difbonour.  Stung 

with  the  difgrace,   he  ftudied  eight  hours  a  day,   for  fevcn 

years  following.     He  commenced  thefe  ftudies  at  the  uni- 

verfity  of  Dublin,  where  he  continued  them  three  years  : 

and  during  this  time,  he  drew  up  the  firft  fketch  of  his  Tale   P""^*'^''' 

°  *  Effiyon  the 

of  a  tub;   for  vvaflendon  Warren,  eiq;  a  gentleman  offer-   iif«,  &c.  of 

tune  near  Belfaft  in  Ireland,  who  was  chamber-fellow  with  Swift,  p.  31, 

Swift,  declared  that  he  then  faw  a  copy  of  it  in  Swift's  own 

hand-writing. 

In  1688,  his  uncle  Godwin  was  feized  with  a  lethargy, 
and  foon  deprived  both  of  his  fpeech  and  memory :  by  which 
accident  Swift  being  left  without  fupport,  took  a  journey  to 
Leicefter,  that  he  might  confult  with  his  mother  what  courfe 
of  life  to  purfue.  At  this  time  fir  William  Temple  was  in 
high  reputation,  and  honoured  with  the  confidence  and  fa- 
miliarity of  king  William.  His  father,  fir  John  Temple, 
had  been  mafter  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  and  contracted  an 
intimate  friendfhip  with  Godwin  Swift,  which  continued 
till  his  death;  and  fir  William,  who  inherited  his  title  and 
eftate,  had  married  a  lady  to  whom  mrs.  Swift  was  related  : 
fhe  therefore  advifed  her  fon  to  communicate  his  fituation  to 
fir  William,  and  folicit  his  direction  what  to  do.  Sir  Wil- 
h'am  received  him  with  great  kindnefs,  and  Swift's  firft  vifit 
continued  two  years.  Sir  William  had  been  ambaflador  and 
mediator  of  a  general  peace  at  Nimeguen  before  the  revolu- 
tion ;  in  which  chara(Sler  he  became  known  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  frequently  vifited  him  at  Sheen,  after  his  ar- 
rival in  England,  and  took  his  advice  in  affairs  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance.  Sir  William  being  then  lame  with  the 
gout,  Swift  ufed  to  attend  his  majefl:y  in  the  walks  about  the 
garden,  who  admitted  him  to  fuch  familiarity,  that  he  (hewed 
him  how  to  cut  afparagus  after  the  Dutch  manner,  and  once 
offered  to  make  him  a  captain  of  horfe  j  but  Swift  had  fixed 
his  mind  upon  an  ecclefiaftical  life. 

About  this  time  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  for  tri- 
ennial parliaments,  to  which  the  king  was  very  averfe,  but 
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ient  however  to  confult  Sir  William  Temple,  who  foon  af- 
wards  Cent  Swift  to  Kenfington  with  the  whole  account  in 
writing,  to  convince  the  king  how  ill  he  was  advifcd.  This 
was  Swift's  firft  embafly  to  court,  who,  though  he  under- 
ilood  Englifh  hiflory,  and  the  matter  in  hand  very  well, 
yet  did  not  prevail.  Soon  after  this  tranfa61ion  he  was  feized 
with  the  return  of  a  diforder,  which  he  had  contracted  in 
Ireland  by  eating  a  great  quantity  of  fruit,  and  which  after- 
wards gradually  increafed,  though  with  irregular  inter- 
miflions,  till  it  terminated  in  a  total  debility  of  body  and 
mind. 

About  a  year  after  his  return  from  Ireland,  he  thought  it 
expedient  to  take  his  m.after  of  arts  degree  at  Oxford  ;  and 
accordingly  was  admitted  ad  eundem  on  the  14th  of  June 
•  1692,  with  many  civilities.  Thefe,  fome  fay,  proceeded 
from  a  mifunderftanding  of  the  words  fpeciali  gratia,  in  his 
teftimonium  from  Dublin,  which  was  there  fuppofed  to  be 
a  compliment  paid  to  uncommon  merit ;  but  are  more  pro- 
bably afcribed  by  others,  to  his  known  conne<5tion  with  fir 
William  Temple.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  however,  that 
Swift,  after  his  reputation  was  efliablifhed,  might,  while  he 
was  fporting  with  this  incident  in  the  gaiety  of  his  heart, 
pretend  a  miftake  which  never  happened.  From  Oxford 
he  returned  to  fir  William  Temple,  and  afllfted  him  in  re- 
vifmg  his  works :  he  alfo  corredled  and  improved  his  own 
Tale  of  a  tub,  and  added  the  digreflions.  From  the  con- 
verfation  of  fir  William,  Swift  greatly  increafed  his  political 
knowledge;  but  fufpecling  fir  William  of  neglefting  to  pro- 
vide for  him,  merely  that  he  might  keep  him  in  hie  family, 
he  at  length  refented  it  fo  warmly,  that  in  1694,  a  quarrel 
enfued,   and  they  parted. 

Swift,  during  his  rcfidence  with  fir  William,  had  never 
failed  to  vifit  his  mother  at  Lcicefter  once  a  year,  and  his 
manner  of  travelling  was  very  extraordinary.  He  always 
went  on  foot,  except  the  weather  was  very  bad,  and  then  he 
would  fometimes  take  flielter  in  a  waggon.  He  chofe  to 
dine  at  obfcure  alehoufes  among  pedlars  and  oftlers,  ana 
to  lie  where  he  faw"  written  over  the  door,  Lodgings  for  a 
penny  3  but  he  ufed  to  bribe  the  m^id  with  a  tefter  for  a 
fingle  bed  and  clean  iheetS'. 

His 
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f  lis  refotution  was  now  to  take  orders ;  and  he  foon  after 
obtained  a  recommendation  to  lord  Capel,  then  lord  deputy 
of  Ireland,  who  gave  him  the  prebend  of  Kilroot,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Connor,  worth  about  1 00 1,  per  annum.  But 
fir  William,  who  had  been  ufed  to  the  converfation  of  Swift, 
foon  found  that  he  could  not  be  content  to  live  without  him  ; 
and  therefore  urged  him  to  refign  his  prebend  in  favour  of  a 
friend,  promifing  to  obtain  preferment  for  him  in  England, 
if  he  would  return.  Swift  confented,  and  fir  William  was 
fo  much  pleafed  with  this  a£l  of  kindnefs,  that  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  about  four  years,  his  be- 
haviour was  fuch  as  produced  the  utmoft  harmony  be- 
tween them.  Swifr,  as  a  teftimony  of  his  friendftiip  and 
efteem,  wrote  the  Battle  of  the  books,  of  which  fir  William 
is  the  hero  ;  and  fir  William,  when  he  died,  left  him  a  pe- 
cuniary legacy,  and  his  poftjiumous  works. 

Upon  the  death  of  fir  William  Temple,  Swift  applied  by 
petition  to  king  William,  for  the  firft  vacant  prebend  of 
Canterbury  or  Weftminfter,  for  which  the  royal  promife  had 
been  obtained  by  his  late  patron,  whofe  pofthumous  works 
he  dedicated  to  his  majefty,  to  facilitate  the  fuccefs  of  that 
application.  But  it  does  not  appear,  that,  after  the  death  of 
fir  William,  the  king  took  the  leaft  notice  of  Swift.  After 
this  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  earl  of  Berkeley,  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  lords  juftices  of  Ireland,  to  attend  him  as 
chaplain  and  private  fecretary;  but  he  was  foon  removed  from 
this  poft,  upon  a  pretence  that  it  was  not  fit  for  a  clergymoJi. 
This  difappointment  was  prefently  followed  by  another  ; 
for  when  the  deanery  of  Derry  became  vacant,  and  it  was 
the  earl  of  Berkeley's  turn  to  difpofe  of  it,  Swift,  inftead  of 
receiving  it  as  an  atonement  for  hi>  late  ufage,  was  put  off 
with  the  livings  of  Laracor  and  Rathhegging,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Meath,  which  together  did  not  amount  to  half  its  value. 
He  went  to  relide  at  Laracor,.  and  performed  the  duties  of 
a  parifh  prieft  with  the  utmoft  punctuality  and  devotion. 
He  was  indeed  always  very  devout, 'not' only  in  his  public 
and  folemn  addrelles  to  God,  but  in  his  domeftic  and  pri- 
vate exercifes :  and  yet  wiUi  all  this  piety  in  his  heart,  he 
could  not  forbear  indulging  the  peculiarity  of  his  humour, 
when  an  opportunity  offered,  whate\'er  might  be  the  impro- 
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priety  of  the  time  and  place.  Upon  his  coming  to  Laracor, 
he  gave  pubh'c  notice,  that  he  would  read  prayers  on  Wed- 
nefday  and  Friday,  which  had  not  been  the  cuftom  j  and 
accordingly  the  bell  was  rung,  and  he  afcended  the  defk. 
But,  having  fat  fome  time  with  no  other  auditor  than  his 
clerk  Roger,  he  began,  "  Dearly  beloved  Roger,  the  Scrip- 
•'  ture  moveth  you  and  me  in  fundry  places;"  and  fo  pro- 
ceeded to  the  end  of  the  fervice.  Of  the  fame  kind  was  his 
race  with  dr.  Raymond,  vicar  of  Trim,  foon  after  he  was 
made  dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  Swift  had  dined  one  Sunday 
with  Raymond,  and  when  the  bells  had  done  ringing  for 
evening  prayers,  "  Raymond,"  fays  Swift,  *'  I  will  lay  you 
**  a  crown,  that  I  begin  prayers  before  you  this  afternoon." 
Dr.  Raymond  accepted  the  wager,  and  immediately  both 
run  as  fail  as  they  could  to  the  church.  Raymond,  the 
nimbler  of  the  two,  arrived  firft  at  the  door,  and  when  he 
entered  the  church  walked  decently  towards  the  reading- 
defk  :  Swift  never  flackened  his  pace,  but  running  up  the 
ifle,  left  Raymond  behind  him  ;  and  ftepping  into  the  defk, 
without  putting  on  the  furplice,  or  opening  the  book,  began 
the  fervice  in  an  audible  voice. 

During  Swift's  refidence  at  Laracor  he  invited  to  Ireland 
a  lady,  whom  he  has  celebrated  by  the  name  of  Stella.  With 
this  lady  he  became  acquainted  while  he  lived  with  fir  Wil- 
liam Temple :  fhe  was  the  daughter  of  his  fteward,  whofe 
name  was  Jobiifon ;  and  fir  William,  when  he  died,  left  her 
1000  1.  in  confideration  of  her  father's  faithful  ferviccs.  At 
the  death  of  fir  William,  which  happened  in  1699,  (he  was  in 
the  1 6th  year  of  her  age  ;  and  it  was  about  two  years  after- 
wards, that  at  Swift's  invitation  {he  left  England,  accompa- 
nied by  mrs.  Dingley,  a  lady  who  was  fifteen  years  older, 
and  whofc  whole  fortune,  though  flie  was  related  to  fir  Wil- 
liam, was  no  more  than  an  annuity  of  27  1.  Whether  Swift 
at  this  time  defired  the  company  of  Stella  as  a  wife,  or  a 
friend,  is  not  certain :  but  the  reafon  which  fhe  and  her 
companion  then  gave  for  their  leaving  England  was,  that  in 
Ireland  the  intereft  of  money  was  high,  and  provifions 
were  cheap.  But  whatever  was  Swift's  attachment  to  mrs. 
Johnfon,  every  poflible  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent 
fcandal :  they  never  lived  in  the  fame  houfe ;  when  Swift 
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u-as  abfent,  mrs.  Johnfon  and  her  friend  refided  at  the  par- 
fonagej  when  he  returned  they  removed  either  to  his  friend 
dr.  Raymond's,  or  to  a  lodging;  neither  were  they  ever 
known  to  meet,  but  in  the  prefence  of  a  third  perfon.  Swift 
made  frequent  excurfions  to  Dublin,  and  feme  to  London, 
but  mrs.  Johnfon  was  buried  in  folitudc  and  obfcurity  ;  fhe 
was  known  only  to  a  few  of  Swift's  moft  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, and  had  no  female  companion  except  mrs.  Dingley. 

In  1 701,  Swift  took  his  doftor's  degree,  and  in  1702, 
foon  after  the  death  of  king  William,  he  went  into  England 
for  the  firft  time  after  his  fettling  at  Laracor  j  a  journey 
which  he  frequently  repeated  during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne. 
Mrs.  Johnfon  was  once  in  England  in  1705,  but  returned 
in  a  few  months,  and  never  crofled  the  channel  afterwards. 
He  foon  became  eminent  as  a  writer,  and  in  that  charadter 
was  known  at  leaft  to  both  whigs  and  tories.  He  had  been 
educated  among  the  former,  but  at  length  attached  himfelf 
to  the  latter ;  becaufe  the  whigs,  as  he  faid,  had  renounced 
their  old  principles,  and  received  others,  which  their  fore- 
fathers abhorred.  He  publifhed  in  1701,  A  difcourfe  of  the 
contefts  and  diflentions  between  the  nobles  and  commons  in 
Athens  and  Rome,  with  the  confequences  they  had  upon 
both  thofe  ftates :  this  was  in  behalf  of  king  William  and  his  Lord  Orrery 
minifters,  a^ainft  the  violent  proceedins^s  of  the  houfe  of  0° /^e  life 
commons;  but  from  that  year  to  1700,  be  did  not  write  of  Swift, 
any  political  pamphlet.  *«"• 

In  17 10,  being  then  in  England,  he  was  empowered  by 
the  primate  of  Ireland,  to  folicit  the  queen  to  releafe  the 
clergy  from  paying  the  twentieth  part  and  firfl-fruits ;  and 
upon  this  occafion  his  acquaintance  with  mr.  Harley  com- 
menced. As  foon  as  he  had  received  the  primate's  inftruc- 
tions,  he  refoived  to  apply  to  mr.  Harley  ;  and  before  he 
waited  on  him,  got  himfelf  reprefented  as  a  perfon  who 
had  been  ill  ufed  by  the  laft  miniftry,  becaufe  he  would  not 
go  fuch  lengths  as  they  would  have  had  him.  Mr.  Harley 
j-eceived  him  with  the  utmoft  kindnefs  and  refped;  kept 
him  with  him  two  hours  alone ;  engaged  in,  and  foon  after 
accomplifhed,  his  bufmefs ;  bid  him  come  often  to  fee  him 
privately;  and  told  him,  that  he  muft  bring  him  to  the  know- 
ledge of  mr.  St.  John.    Swift  prefently  became  acquainted 
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with  the  reft  of  the  minifters,  who  appear  to  have  courted 
and  carefled  him  with  uncommon  affiduity.  He  dined  every 
Saturday  at  mr.  Harley's  with  the  lord-keeper,  mr.  fecre- 
tary  St.  John,  and  lord  Rivers :  on  that  day  no  other  perfon 
was  for  fome  time  admitted  ;  but  this  Me6i  company  was 
at  length  enlarged  to  fixteen,  all  men  of  the  firft  clafs.  Swift 
included.  From  this  time  he  fupported  the  intereft  of  his 
new  friends  with  all  his  power,  in  pamphlets,  poems,  and 
periodical  papers :  his  intimacy  with  them  was  fo  remark- 
able, that  he  was  thought  not  only  to  defend,  but  in  fome 
degree  to  direft  their  meafures;  and  fuch  was  his  import- 
ance in  the  opinion  of  the  oppofite  party,  that  many  fpeeches 
were  made  againft  him  in  both  houfes  of  parliament :  a  re- 
ward was  alfo  offered,  for  difcovering  the  author  of  the  Public 
fpirit  of  the  whigs. 

Amidft  all  the  bufmefs  and  honours  that  crowded  upon 
him,  he  wrote  every  day  an  account  of  what  occurred  to 
Stella ;  and  fent  her  a  journal  regularly,  dated  every  fort- 
night, during  the  whole  time  of  his  connetStion  with  queen 
Anne's  miniftry.  From  thefe  unreftrained  cfFufions  of  his 
heart  many  particulars  are  known,  which  would  otherwife 
have  lain  hid  ;  and  by  thefe  it  appears,  that  he  was  not  only 
employed,  but  trufted,  even  by  Harley  himfelf,  who  to  all 
others  was  referved  and  myfterious.  In  the  mean  time. 
Swift  had  no  expectations  of  advantage  from  his  connection 
with  thefe  perfons :  he  knew  they  could  not  long  preferve 
their  power  ;  and  he  did  not  honour  it  while  it  lafted,  on 
account  of  the  violent  meafures  which  were  purfued  by  both 
Dean  Swift  ^des.  ''  I  ufe  the  miniftry,"  fays  he,  "  like  dogs,  be- 
&c.  p.  3zi.  <*  caufe  I  expert  they  will  ufe  me  fo. — I  never  knew  a  mi- 
*'  niftry  do  any  thing  for  thofe,  whom  they  make  compa- 
<'  nions  of  their  pleafures  ;  but  I  care  not."  In  the  fum- 
mer  of  171 1»  he  forefaw  the  ruin  of  the  miniftry  by  thofe 
mifunderftandings  among  themfelves,  which  at  laft  efFeCted 
it;  and  it  was  not  only  his  opinion,  but  their  own,  that  if 
they  could  not  carry  a  peace,  they  muft  foon  be  fent  to  the 
Tower,  even  though  they  fhould  agree.  In  order  therefore 
to  facilitate  this  great  event.  Swift  wrote  the  Conduct  of  the 
allies  :  a  piece,  which  he  cenfeftes  coft  him  much  pains,  and 
which  fucceeded  even  beyond  his  expedations.     It  was 
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pxibliflied  on  the  27th  of  November  171 1;  and  in  two 
months  time  above  1  i,oco  were  Inld  off,  feven  editions  hav- 
ing been  printed  in  England,  and  three  in  Ireland.  The  tory 
members  in  both  houfes,  who  fpoke,  drew  all  their  argu- 
ments from  it;  and  the  refolutions,  which  were  printed  in 
the  votes,  and  which  would  never  have  pafTed  but  for  this 
pamphlet,  were  little  more  than  quotations  from  it.  From 
this  time  to  17 13,  he  exerted  himfelf  with  unwearied  dili- 
gence in  the  fervice  of  the  miniftr\' ;  and  while  he  was  at 
Windfor,  iuft  at  the  ccnclufion  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  he 
drew  the  firft  fketch  of  An  hiftory  of  the  four  laft  years  of 
queen  Anne.  This  he  afterwards  finifhed,  and  came  into 
England  to  publifh,  but  was  difluaded  from  it  by  lord  Bo-  Po?e"«  ^ 
lingbroke,  who  told  him,  the  whole  was  fo  much  in  the  i^  j^^^  ^'' 
fpirit  of  party-writing,  that  though  it  might  have  made  a 
feafonable  pamphlet  in  the  time  of  their  aJminiftration,  it 
would  be  a  difhonour  to  juft  hiftory.  Swift  feems  to  have 
been  extremely  fond  of  this  work,  by  declaring,  as  he  did, 
that  it  was  the  beft  thing  he  had  ever  Written  :  but  fmce  his 
friend  did  not  approve  it,  he  would  caft  it  into  the  fire. 
However,  it  did  not  undergo  this  fate,  but  was  lately  pub- 
lifhed  in  odlavo,  to  the  difappointment  of  all  thofe  who  ex- 
peeled  any  thing  great  from  it. 

During  all  this  time  he  received  no  gratuity  or  reward, 
till  the  year  1713;  and  then  he  accepted  the  deanerj' of 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  A  bifhopric  had  been  fome  time  be- 
fore intended  for  him  by  the  queen ;  but  archbifhop  Sharpe 
having  reprefented  him  to  her  majefty  as  a  man,  whofe 
chriftianity  was  very  queftionable,  and  being  fupported  in 
this  by  a  certain  very  great  lady,  it  was  given  to  another. 
He  immediately  crofied  the  channel  to  take  pofTeflion  of  his 
new  dignity,  but  did  not  ftav  in  Ireland  more  than  a  fort- 
night, being  urged  by  an  hundred  letters  to  haftcn  back, 
and  reconcile  the  lords  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke.  When 
he  returned  he  found  their  animofity  increafed  ;  and,  having 
predicted  their  ruin  from  this  very  caufe,  he  laboured  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation,  as  that  upon  which  the  whole 
intereft  of  their  party  depended.  Having  attempted  this  by 
various  methods  in  vain,  he  went  to  a  friend's  houfe  in 
Berkfhire,  where  he  continued  till  the  queen's  death ;  and, 
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while  he  was  at  this  place,  wrote  a  difcourfc  called  Free 
thoughts  on  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs,  which  however  was 
not  publifhed  till  fome  time  after. 

Before  we  attend  Swift  to  Ireland,  it  is  neceffary  to  give 
a  little  hiftory  of  his  Vanefla,  becaufe  his  connections  with 
her  were  made  in  England.     Among  other  perfons,  with 
whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted  during  the  gay  part  of 
his  life,  was  mrs.  Vanhomrigh.     She  was  a  lady  of  good  fa- 
mily in  Ireland,  and  became  the  wife  cf  mr.  Vanhomrigh, 
firft  a  merchant  of  Amfterdam,  then  of  Dublin,  where  he 
was  raifed  by  king  William,  upon  his  expedition  into  Ire- 
land, to  very  great  places.     Dying  in  1703,  he  left  two  fons 
and  two  daughters ;  but  the  fons  foon  after  dying,  his  whole 
fortune,  which  was  confiderable,  fell  to  the  daughters.     In 
1709,  the  widow  and  the  two  young  ladies  came  to  Eng- 
land, where  they  were  vifited  by  perfons  of  the  firft  quality; 
and  Swift,  lodging  near  them,  ufed  to  be  much  there,  com- 
ing and  going  without  any  ceremony,  as  if  he  had  been  one 
of  the  family.    During  this  familiarity,  he  became  infenfibly 
a  kind  of  preceptor  to  the  young  ladies,    particularly  the 
cldeft,  who  was  then  about  twenty  years  old,   was  much 
addi£led  to  reading,  and  a  great  admirer  of  poetry.     Hence 
admiring,  as  was  natural,  fuch  a  charafter  as  that  of  Swift, 
flie  foon  pafTed  from  admiration  to  love ;  and,  urged  a  little 
perhaps  by  vanity,  which  would  have  been  highly  gratified 
by  an  alliance  with  the  firft  wit  of  the  age,  ihe  ventured  to 
-     make  the  do6lor  a  propofal  of  marriage.     He  affected  firft 
to  believe  her  in  jeft,  then  to  rally  her  on  fo  whimfical  a 
choice,  and  at  laft  to  put  her  off  without  an  abfolute  refufal: 
and,  while  he  was  in  this  fituation,  he  wrote  the  poem  called 
Cadenus  and  VanefTa.     It  was  written  in  1 7 1 3,  a  fhort  time 
before  he  left  VanefTa  and  the  reft  of  his  friends  in  England, 
and  returned  to  the  place  of  his  exile,  as  he  ufed  frequently 
to  call  it.     In   17 14,  mrs.  Vanhomrigh  died,  and  having 
lived  very  high,  left  fome  debts,  which  it  not  being  conve- 
nient for  her  daughters,  who  had  alfo  debts  of  their  own, 
to  pay  at  prefent,  to  avoid  an  arreft  they  followed  the  dean 
into  Ireland. 

Upon  his  arrival  to  take  pofTeffion  of  his  deanery,  he  had 
been  received  with  great  kindnefs  and  honour ;  but  now, 
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upon  his  return  after  the  queen's  death,  he  experienced  every 

poiEble  mark  of  contempt  and   indignation.     The  tables 

were  turned  ;  the  power  of  the  tories  and  the  dean's  credit 

were  at  an  end ;  and  as  a  defign  to  bring  in  the  pretender 

had  been  imputed  to  the  queen's  miniftry,  (o  Swift  lay  now 

under  much  odium,   as  being  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  well- 

wifher  in  that  caufe.     As  foon  as  he  was  fettled  at  Dublin, 

mrs.  Johnfon  removed  from  the  country  to  be  near  him,  but 

they  ftill  lived  in  feparate  houfes ;  his  refidence  being  at  the 

deanery,  and  hers  in  lodgings,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river 

LifFy.     The  dean  kept  two  public  days  every  week,  on 

which  the  dignity  of  his  ftation  was  fuftained  with  the  ut- 

moft  elegance  and  decorum,  under  the  direction  of  mrs. 

Johnfon.     As  to  his  employment  at  home  he  feems  to  have 

had  no  heart  to  apply  himfelf  to  ftudy  of  any  kind,  but  to 

have  refigned  himfelf  wholly  to  fuch  amufements  and  fuch 

company  as  offered ;  that  he  might  not  think  of  his  titua- 

tion,  the  misfortunes  of  his  friends,  and  his  difappointments. 

**  Twas  three  years,"  fays  he  to  Gay,  "  reconciling  myfelf  Pope't 

••  to  the  fcene  and  bufmefs,  to  which  fortune  hath  con-  y'^^*'  •?^« 
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"  demned  me ;  and  ftupidity  was  what  I  had  recourfe  to." 
The  firft  remarkable  event  of  his  life,  after  his  fettlement 
at  the  deanery,  was  his  marriage  to  mrs.  Johnfon,  after  a 
moft  intimate  friendlhip  of  more  than  fixteen  years.  This 
was  in  the  year  1716  ;  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  by 
dr.  Afhe,  then  bifhop  of  Clogher,  to  whom  the  dean  had 
been  a  pupil  in  Trinity-college,  Dublin.  But  whatever 
were  the  motives  to  this  marriage,  the  dean  and  the  lady 
continued  to  live  afterwards,  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
had  lived  before.  Mrs.  Dingley  was  flill  the  infeparable 
companion  of  Stella,  wherever  Ihe  went;  and  fhe  never  re- 
fided  at  the  deanery,  except  when  the  dean  had  his  fits  of 
giddinefs  and  deafnefs.  Till  this  time  he  had  continued  his 
vifits  to  VanefTa,  who  preferved  her  reputation  and  friends, 
and  was  vifited  by  many  perfons  of  rank,  character,  and 
fortune,  of  both  fexes  :  but  now  his  vifits  were  lefs  frequent. 
In  1717,  her  Mer  died  ;  and  the  whole  remains  of  the  fa- 
mily fortune  centering  in  VanefTa,  ihe  retired  to  Selbridge, 
a  fmall  houfe  and  eflate  about  twelve  miles  from  Dublin, 
which  had  been  purchafed  by  her  father.    From  this  place 
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fhe  wrote  frequently  to  the  dean,  and  he  anfwered  her  let- 
ters :  (he  prefled  him  to  marry  her,  but  he  raHied,  and  ftill 
avoided  a  pofitive  denial.  She  prefTed  him  ftill  more,  either 
to  accept  or  rcfufe  her  as  a  wife  ;  upon  which  he  wrote  an 
anfwer,  and  delivered  it  with  his  own  hand.  The  receipt 
of  this,  which  probably  communicated  the  fatal  fecret  of  his 
marriage  witK  Stella,  the  unhappy  lady  did  not  furvice  many 
weeks :  however,  fhe  was  fufficiently  compofed  to  cancel  a 
will  {he  had  made  in  the  dean's  favour,  and  to  make  another, 
in  which  fhe  left  her  fortune  to  her  two  executors,  dr.  Berke- 
ley, bifhop  of  Cloyne,  and  mr.  Marfhall,  one  of  the  king's 
ferjeants  at  law. 

From  1 716  to  1720,  is  a  chafm  in  fhe  dean's  life,  which 
it  has  been  found  difHcult  to  fill  up :  lord  Orrery  thinks, 
with  great  reafon,  that  he  employed  this  time  upon  Gulliver's 
travels.  This  work  is  a  moral  political  romance,  in  which 
Swift  has  exerted  the  ftrongefl  efforts  of  a  fine  irregular  ge- 
nius: but  while  his  imagination  and  wit  delight,  it  is  hardly 
poffible  not  to  be  fometimes  offended  with  his  fatire,  which 
fets  not  only  all  human  adtions,  but  human  nature  itfelf,  in 
the  worfl  light.  The  truth  is.  Swift's  difappointments  had 
tendered  him  fplenetic  and  angry  with  the  whole  world  ; 
and  he  frequently  indulged  himfelf  in  a  mifanthropy  that  is 
intolerable;  he  has  done  fo  particularly  in  fome  parts  of  this 
work.  About  this  time  the  dean,  who  had  already  acquired 
the  charafter  of  a  humorifl  and  wit,  was  firfl  regarded 
with  general  kindnefs,  as  the  patriot  of  Ireland,  He  writ  a 
'  Propofal  for  the  ufe  of  Irifh  manufadlures,  which  made  him 

very  popular  ;  the  more  fo,  as  it  immediately  raifed  a  violent 
flame,  fo  that  a  profecution  was  commenced  againfl  the 
printer.  In  1724,  he  writ  the  Drapier's  letters ;  thofe  brazen 
monuments  of  his  fame,  as  lord  Orrery  calls  them.  A  patent 
having  been  iniquitoufly  procured  by  one  Wood  to  coin 
180,000 1.  in  copper,  for  the  ufe  of  Ireland,  by  which  he 
would  have  acquired  exorbitant  gain,  and  proportionably  im- 
poverifhed  the  nation  ;  the  dean,  in  the  charadfer  of  a  dra- 
per, wrote  a  feries  of  letters  to  the  people,  urging  them  not 
to  receive  this  copper  money.  Thefe  letters  united  the 
whole  nation  in  his  praife,  filled  every  ftreet  with  his  effigy, 
and  every  voice  with  acclamations j   and  Wood,  though 
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fupportcd  fcf  fome  time,  was  at  length  cbmpclled  to  with* 
draw  his  patent,  and  his  money  was  totally  fupprefled.  From 
this  time  the  dean's  influence  in  Ireland  was  almoft  without 
bounds  :  he  was  confulted  in  whatever  related  to  domeftic 
policy,  and  particularly  to  trade.  The  weavers  always  con- 
fidered  him  as  their  patron  and  legiflator,  after  his  propofal 
for  the  ufe  of  Irifli  manufactures ;  and  when  elecftions  were 
depending  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  many  corporations  refufed 
to  declare  themfelves,  till  they  knew  his  fentiments  and  in- 
clinations. Over  the  populace  he  was  the  moft  abfolute 
monarch  that  ever  governed  men ;  and  he  was  regarded  by 
perfons  of  every  rank,  with  veneration  and  eftecm. 

He  was  feveral  times  in  England  on  a  vifit  to  mr.  Pope, 
after  his  fettlement  at  the  deanery,  particularly  in  1726  and 
1727.  On  the  28th  of  January  1727,  died  his  beloved 
Stella,  in  the  44th  year  of  her  age,  regretted  by  the  dean 
with  fuch  excefs  of  afFeftion,  as  the  keeneft  fenfibility  only 
could  feely  and  the  mofl:  excellent  character  excite ;  fhe  had 
been  declining  from  the  year  1724.  Stella  was  a  moft  ami- 
able woman  both  in  perfdn  and  mind.  Her  ftature  was  tall, 
her  hair  and  eyes  black,  her  complexion  fair  and  delicate, 
her  features  regular,  foft,  and  animated,  her  fhape  eafy  and 
elegant,  and  her  manner  feminine,  polite,  and  graceful : 
there  was  natural  mufic  in  her  voice,  and  complacency  in 
her  afpecl :  fhe  abounded  with  wit,  which  was  always  ac- 
companied with  good  nature;  her  virtue  was  founded  upon 
humanity,  and  her  religion  upon  reafon;  her  morals  were 
uniform,  but  not  rigid,  and  her  devotion  was  habitual,  but 
not  oftentatious.  "  Why  the  dean  did  not  fooner  marry  H«wkef- 
'*  this  moft  excellent  perfon  ;  why  he  married  her  at  all  ;  *'«>"'>'P-4*- 
*'  why  his  marriage  was  fo  cautioufly  concealed  ;  and  why 
**  he  was  never  known  to  meet  her  but  in  the  prefence  of 
**  a  third  perfon,  are  enquiries  which  no  man  can  anfwer," 
fays  the  writer  of  his  life,  "  without  abfurdity."  Nor  fo 
far  at  leaft,  if  not  fomething  farther,  we  think  mav  be  an- 
fwered,  and  without  abfurdity  too.  "  He  did  not  marry 
"  her  fooner,"  we  fay,  becaufe  his  original  intention  was 
not  to  marry  her  at  all :  he  never  fuffered  his  behaviour  to- 
wards females  to  exceed  the  limits  of  Platonic  love;  and  the 
innocence  of  his  commerce  with  Vanefla  feems  now  to  be 
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acknowledged  by  every  body,  as  well  as  by  this  writer, 
•*  He  did  marry  her  at  length,"  probably  to  cure  and  put 
an  end  to  thofe  conftant  uneafinefles  and  jealoufies,  which 
his  frequent  vifits  to  VanefTa  muft  naturally  raife  in  her. 
*'  His  marriage  was  cautioufly  concealed,"  becaufe  he  never 
intended  to  acknowledge  her  as  his  wife ;  and  *'  he  was 
**  cautious  never  to  meet  her  but  in  the  prefence  of  a  third 
*«  perfon,"  becaufe,  by  reafon  of  his  known  intimacy  and 
connedtion  with  Stella  above  all  other  women,  her  chara(Slcr 
was  greatly  expofed  to  unfavourable  fufpicions,  and  there- 
fore to  be  guarded  with  all  poflible  care  and  tendernefs 
againft  them.  Thus,  this  author's  enquiries  may  mani- 
feftly  be  anfwered  without  abfurdity :  but  the  main,  and, 
indeed,  fole  difficulty  is,  why  Swift  fhould  not  defire  a 
nearer  commerce  with  fuch  a  woman  as  Stella,  and  confe- 
quently  acknowledge  and  receive  her  publicly  as  his  wife  ? 
Yet  the  anfwer  has  been  made  a  thoufand  a  times,  though 
no  body  feems  to  acquiefce  in  it ;  namely,  that  **  he  was 
*'  not  made  like  other  men."  Add  to  this,  that  Swift  was 
a  man  of  great  pride,  and  could  not  have  borne  to  be  de- 
fpifed,  however  fecretly ;  that  he  loved  female  converfe,  and 
to  be  courted  and  admired  by  wits  of  that  fex,  of  which 
Stella  was  at  the  head ;  that  he  defpaired  of  fupporting  that 
dignity  and  credit,  even  with  the  delicate  Stella,  in  a  ftatc 
of  nearer  commerce,  which  he  was  always  fure  of  preferving 
at  fome  diftance  :  add  all  thefe  confiderations  together,  and 
the  folution  of  this  mighty  myftery  may  probably  not  appear 
impoflible.  Suppofing  Swift  to  have  been  guided  in  this 
affair  by  mere  caprice  and  humour,  he  cannot  but  be  feen  in 
a  moft  ungracious  light,  and  confidered  as  a  man  utterly 
devoid  of  humanity  :  for  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  Stella's 
immature  death  was  occafioned  by  the  peculiarity  of  his 
condu£l  towards  her.  It  appears  by  feveral  little  incidents, 
that  fhe  regretted  and  difapproved  this  condudl,  and  that 
Ihe  fometimes  reproached  him  with  unkindnefs  ;  for  to  fuch 
regret  and  reproach  he  certainly  alludes,  in  the  following 
verfe  on  her  birth-day,  in  1726: 

"  O,  then,  whatever  heav'n  intends, 
*'  Take  pity  on  your  pitying  friends : 

«<  Nor 
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«  Nor  let  your  ills  afFed  your  mind, 

**  To  fancy  they  can  be  unkind  j 

**  Me,  furely,  me  you  ought  to  fpare, 

**  Who  gladly  would  your  fufferlngs  fhare.** 

It  is  faid  the  dean  did  at  length  earneftly  defire,  that  fhe 
might  be  publicly  owned  as  his  wife ;  but  as  her  health  was 
then  declining,  flie  faid,  it  was  too  late,  and  infifted,  that 
they  fliould  continue  to  live,  as  they  had  lived  before.  To 
this  the  dean  in  his  turn  confented,  and  fuffered  her  to  dif- 
pofe  entirely  of  her  own  fortune,  by  her  own  name,  to  a 
a  public  charity,  when  {he  died. 

From  the  death  of  Stella  his  life  became  much  retired, 
and  the  aufterity  of  his  temper  increafed :  he  could  not  enjoy 
his  public  days;  thefe  entertainments  were  therefore  difcon- 
tinued,  and  he  fometimes  avoided  the  company  of  his  moft 
intimate  friends ;  but  in  time  he  grew  more  defirous  of  com- 
pany. In  1732,  he  complains,  in  a  letter  to  mr.  Gay,  that 
**  he  had  a  large  houfe,  and  ftiould  hardly  find  one  vifitor, 
•*  if  he  was  not  able  to  hire  him  with  a  bottle  of  wine  :'* 
and,  in  another  to  mr.  Pope,  that  '*  he  was  in  danger  of 
**  dying  poor  and  friendlefs,  even  his  female  friends  having 
**  forfaken  him ;  which,"  as  he  fays,  "  vexed  him  moft." 
Thefe  complaints  were  afterwards  repeated  in  a  ftrain  of 
yet  greater  fenfibilit}'  and  felf-pity  :  ^*  All  my  friends  have 
"  forfaken  me:" 

•*  Vertigincfus,  inops,  furdus,  male  gratus  amicis, 
•*  Deaf,  giddy,  helplefs,  left  alone,  ^ 

**  To  all  my  friends  a  burden  grown." 

As  he  lived  much  in  folitude,  he  frequently  amufed  him- 
felf  with  writing  ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  although 
his  mind  was  greatly  deprefled,  and  his  principal  enjoyment 
at  an  end  when  mrs.  Johnfon  died,  yet  there  is  an  air  of 
levity  and  trifling  in  fome  of  the  pieces  he  wrote  afterwards, 
that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other :  fuch  in  particular  are 
his  Directions  to  fervants,  and  feveral  of  his  letters  to  his 
friend  dr.  Sheridan.  In  1733,  when  the  attempt  was  made 
to  repeal  the  teft  a<5l  in  Ireland,  the  diflenters  often  affeded 
to  call  themfelves  brother- proteftants,  and  fellow-chriftians, 
with  the  members  of  the  eftabliihed  church.    Upon  this 
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occafion  the  dean  wrote  a  ftiort  copy  of  verfes,  which  (o 
provoked  one  Bettefworth,    a  lawyer  and  member  of  the 
Irifh  parliament,   that  he  fwore,  in   the  hearing  of  many 
perfons,  to  revenge  himfelf  either  by  murdering  or  maiming 
the  author;  and,  for  this  purpofe,   he  engaged  his  footman 
with  two  rufEans,  to  fecure  the  dean  wherever  he  could  be 
found.     This  being  known,  thirty  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 
^     try,  within  the  liberty  of  St.  Patrick's,  waited  upon  the  dean 
■w.,       in  form,  and  prefcnted  a  paper  fubfcribed  with  their  names, 
in  which  they  folemnly  engaged,  in  behalf  of  themfelves  and 
the  reft  of  the  liberty,  to  defend  his  perfon  and  fortune,  as 
the  friend  and  benefactor  of  his  country.     When  this  paper 
was  delivered.  Swift  was  in  bed  deaf  and  giddy,    yet  made 
a  fhift  to  dictate  a  proper  anfwer.     Thefe  fits  of  deafnefs 
and  giddinefs,  which  were  the  efFe6ls  of  his  furfeit,  before  he 
was  twenty  years  old,  became  more  frequent  and  violent, 
in  proportion  as  he  grew  into  years  :  and  in  1736,  while  he 
was  writing  a  fatire  on  the  Irifh  parliament,  which  he  called 
the  Legion  club,   he  was  feized  with  one  of  thefe  fits,  the 
eifecl  of  which  was  fo  dreadful,  that  he  left  the  poem  un- 
finifhed,    and    never    afterwards   attempted  a  compofition 
either  in  verfe  or  profe  that  required  a  courfe  of  thinking, 
or  perhaps  more  than  one  fitting  to  finifh. 

From  this  time  his  memory  was  perceived  gradually  to 
decline,  and  his  paflions  to  pervert  his  underftanding;  and 
in  17.4J,  he  was  fo  very  bad,,  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of 
converfation.  Strangers  were  not  permitted  to  approach 
him,  and  his  fiycnds  found  it  neceflary  to  have  guardians 
appointed  of  his  perfon  and  eftate.  Early  in  1742,  bis  rea- 
fon  was  fubvcrted,  and  his  rage  became  abfolute  madnefs. 
In  Odlober  his  left  eye  fwelled  to  the  fize  of  an  egg,  and 
feveral  large  boils  broke  out  on  his  arms  and  body ;  the  ex- 
treme pain  of  which  kept  him  awake  near  a  month,  and 
during  one  week  it  was  with  difficulty,  that  five  perfons  re- 
ftrained  him  by  mere  force  from  pulling  out  his  own  eyes. 
Upon  the  fubfiding  of  thefe  tumours  he  knew  thofe  about 
him  ;  and  appeared  fo  far  to  have  recovered  his  underftand- 
ing and  temper,  that  there  were  hopes  he  might  once  more 
enjoy  fociety.  Thefe  hopes,  however,  were  but  of  (hort 
duration  :  for,  a  few  days  afterwards^  he  funk  into  a  ftate  of 
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total  infenfibiHty,  flept  much,  and  could  not,  without  great  dif- 
ficulty, be  prevailed  on  to  walk  crofs  the  room.  This  was  the 
effect  of  another  bodily  difeafe,  his  brain  being  loaded  with 
water.  Mr.  Stevens,  an  ingenious  clergyman  of  Dublin, 
pronounced  this  to  be  the  cafe  during  his  illnefs  ;  and  upon 
opening  his  body,  it  appeared  that  he  was  not  miftaken. 
After  the  dean  had  continued  filent  a  whole  year,  in  this 
flate  of  helplefs  idiotifm,  his  houfe-keeper  went  into  his  room 
on  the  30th  of  November  in  the  morning,  and  told  him,  it 
was  his  birth-day,  and  that  bonfires  and  illuminations  were 
preparing  to  celebrate  it  as  ufual :  to  which  he  immediately 
replied,  "  It  is  all  folly,  they  had  better  let  it  alone." 
Some  other  inftances  of  fliort  intervals  of  fenfibility  and 
reafon,  after  his  madnefs  ended  in  ftupor,  feem  to  prove, 
that  his  diforder,  whatever  it  was,  had  not  deftroyed,  but 
only  fufpended  the  powers  of  his  mind.  In  1744,  he  now 
and  then  called  his  fervant  by  name ;  and  once  attempting 
to  fpeak  to  him,  but  not  being  able  to  exprefs  his  meaping, 
he  fhewed  figns  of  much  uneafinefs,  and  at  laft  faid,  '*  I  am 
*'  a  fool."  Once  afterwards,  as  his  fervant  was  taking 
away  his  watch,  he  faid,  "  bring  it  here ;"  and  when  the 
fame  fervant  was  breaking  a  large  hard  coal,  he  faid,  *'  That 
"  is  a  ftone,  you  blockhead."  From  this  time  he  was  per- 
fectly filent,  till  the  latter  end  of  October  1 745,  and  then  v 
died,  without  the  leaft  pang  or  convuJfion,  in  the  78th  year 
of  his  age. 

His  works  have  been  prlnte<l  often,  and  in  various  forms, 
and  from  them  it  is  eafv  to  collect  his  character.  Some  very 
good  memoirs  alfo  of  his  life  have  appeared,  particularly 
lord  Orrery's  Remarks,  &c.  Dean  Swift's  Eflay,  &c.  ObV 
fervations,  j&c.  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  dr.  Delany ;  from 
all  which  we  have  tranfcribed  what  feemed  proper  for  our 
purpofe,  not  a  little  afliftcd  by  the  late  editor  of  Swift^s 
works,  who,  in  his  life  prefixed,  had  ranged  the  materials 
ready  to  our  hands. 

Though  we  have  referred  the  reader  to  his  w^orks  for 
his  general  charader,  yet  there  are  fome  particulars  relating 
to  his  converfation  and  private  ceconomy,  which  we  will 
mention.  He  had  a  rule  never  to  fpeak  more  than  a  minute 
^t  a  time,  and  to  waif  for  others  to  take  up  the  converfation. 

He 
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He  greatly  excelled  in  punning,  and  he  ufed  to  fay,  that 
none  defpifed  this  talent,  but  thofe  who  were  without  it. 
He  alfo  greatly  excelled  in  telling  a  ftory,  but  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  ufed  to  tell  them  too  often :  he  never  dealt 
in  the  double  entendre,  or  profanenefs  upon  facred  fub- 
je(3s.  He  loved  to  have  ladies  in  the  company,  becaufe  it 
preferved,  he  faid,  the  delicacy  of  converfation :  yet  it  is 
certain  there  are  in  his  writings  greater  indelicacies,  than 
any  double  entendres  can  amount  to.  He  kept  his  friends 
in  fome  degree  of  awe,  yet  was  more  open  to  admonition 
than  to  flattery.  Though  he  appeared  churlifh  and  aufterc 
to  his  fervants,  yet  he  was  in  reality  a  moft  kind  and  ge- 
nerous mafter  ;  and  he  was  alfo  very  charitable  to  the  poor. 
In  the  mean  time  it  muft  be  owned,  that  there  was  not  any 
great  foftnefs  or  fympathy  in  his  nature ;  although,  perhaps, 
not  quite  fo  much  mifanthropyi  as  appears  in  his  writings : 
and  all  allow,  that  he  grew  covetous  as  he  grew  old.  As 
an  ecclefiaftic,  he  was  fcrupuloufly  exa6l  in  the  exercife  of 
his  function,  as  well  with  regard  to  fpiritual  as  temporal 
things.  His  manner  was  without  ceremony,  but  not  ruflic; 
for  he  had  a  perfefl  knowledge  of  all  the  modes  and  variations 
of  politenefs,  though  he  pradtifed  them  in  a  manner  pecur 
liar  to  himfelf.  He  was  naturally  temperate,  chafte,  and 
frugal ;  and,  being  alfo  naturally  high-fpirited,  and  confider- 
ing  wealth  as  the  pledge  of  independence,  it  is  not  ftrange 
that  his  frugality  ftiould  verge  towards  avarice. 

As  to  his  political  principles,  if  his  own  account  may  be 
taken,  he  abhorred  whiggifm  only  in  thofe,  who  made  it 
confift  in  damning  the  church,  reviling  the  clergy,  abetting 
the  diflenters,  and  fpeaking  contemptuoufly  of  revealed  reli- 
gion. He  always  declared  himfelf  againft  a  popifh  fucceflbr 
to  the  crown,  whatever  title  he  might  have  by  proximity  of 
blood  J  nor  did  he  regard  the  right  line  upon  any  other  ac- 
count, than  as  it  was  eftablifhed  by  law,  and  had  much 
weight  in  the  opinions  of  the  people.  That  he  was  not 
at  any  time  a  bigot  to  party,  or  indifcriminately  transferred 
his  refentments  from  principles  to  perfons,  was  fo  evident 
by  his  condu£l:,  that  he  was  often  rallied  by  the  minifters, 
for  never  coming  to  them  without  a  whig  in  his  fleeve; 
and  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  afked  any  thing 
4  ,  for 
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for  himfelf,  yet  he  often  prefTed  lord  Oxford  in  favour  of  mr. 
Addifon,  mr.  Congreve,  mr.  Rowe,  and  mr.  Steel.  He  fre- 
'quently  converfed  with  all  thefe,  chufing  his  friends  by  their 
perfonal  merit,  without  any  regard  to  their  political  princi- 
ples ;  and  in  particular,  his  friendfhip  with  mr.  Addifon 
continued  inviolable,  and  with  as  much  kindnefs,  as  when 
they  ufed  to  meet  at  lord  Hallifax's  or  lord  Somers's,  who 
were  leaders  of  the  oppofite  party. 

By  his  will,  which  is  dated  in  May  1740,  juft  before  he 
ceafcd  to  be  a  reafonable  being,  he  left  about  1200  1.  in  le- 
gacies ;  and  the  reft  of  his  fortune,  which  amounted  to  about 
I  i,Ocol.  to  eretft  and  endow  an  hofpital  for  ideots  and  luna- 
tics. He  was  buried  in  the  great  ifle  of  St.  Patrick's  cathe- 
dral, under  a  ftone  of  black  marble,  infcribed  with  the  fol- 
lowing Latin  epitaph;  it  was  written  by  himfelf,  and  (hews 
a  moft  unhappy  mifanthropic  ftate  of  mind. 

*'  Hie  depofitum  eft  corpus 

"  Jonathan  Swift,  S.  T.  P. 

**  Hujus  ecclefiae  cathedralis  decani, 

"  Ubi  faeva  indignatio  ulterius  cor  lacerate  nequit. 

"  Abi,  viator,  &  imitate, 

*'  Si  poteris, 

*'  Strenuum  pro  virili  Ubertatis  vindicatorem. 

"  Obiit,  &c." 

SYBRECHT  (John)  a  landfkip  painter,  was  born 
at  Antwerp  in  Brabant,  about  the  year  1630,  and  brought 
up  in  that  city  under  his  father.  He  was  a  clofe  imitator 
of  nature  in  all  his  landfkips;  and  in  his  younger  days  went 
upon  the  Rhine,  and  other  adjacent  places,  where  he  drew 
feveral  pleafant  views  in  water-colours.  He  fpent  more  of 
his  life  in  that  way,  than  in  painting ;  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder,  that  his  drawings  were  more  valued  than  his  pic- 
tures. The  duke  of  Buckingham,  paifing  through  the 
Netherlands,  in  his  way  home  from  his  embaffy  into  France, 
ftaid  fome  time  at  Antwerp  ;  where,  meeting  with  fome  of 
this  mafter's  works  in  landflcip,  he  was  fo  well  pleafed  with 
them,  that  he  invited  him  over  to  England,  and  promifed 
to  make  him  his  pointer  in  that  way.  Sybrecht  came,  and 
continued  in  his  fervice  three  or  four  years  :  then  worked 
Voi.XL  E  for 
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for  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England,  and  was  in  vogue  3 
long  time.  He  drew  feveral  forts  of  cattle  remarkably  well, 
and  ufually  contrived  to  place  fome  of  them  in  his  landfkips. 
He  died  in  London  about  the  year  1703,  and  was  buried  in 
S,t^  James's  church. 
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SYDENHAM  (Thomas)  an  excellent  Englifh 
phyfician,  was  the  fon  of  William  Sydenham,  efq;  of  Win- 
ford  Eagle,  in  Dorfetfliire,  and  was  born  there  about  the 
year  1624.  In  1642,  he  became  a  commoner  of  Magdalen^ 
hall  in  Oxford  ;  but  left  that  place,  when  it  was  turned  into 
a  garrifon  for  king  Charles  I.  He  went  to  London,  where, 
he  fell  accidentally  into  the  company  of  dr.  Cox,  an  eminent 
phyfician,  who,  finding  him  to  be  a  perfon  of  extraordinary 
parts,  encouraged  and  put  him  into  a  method  of  ftudying 
phyfic,  at  his  return  to  the  univerfity.  After  the  garrifon 
was  delivered  up  to  the  parliament,  he  retired  again  to  Mag- 
dalen-hall, entered  on  the  phyfic  line,  and  was  created  ba- 
chelor of  phyfic,  the  14th  of  April,  1648,  not  having  before 
taken  any  degree  in  arts.  About  that  time  fubfcribing  and 
fubmitting  to  the  authority  of  the  vifitors  appointed  by  the 
parliament,  he  was,  through  the  intereft  of  a  very  near  rela- 
tion, made  fellow  of  All-fouls-college,  in  the  place,  fays 
mr.  Wpod,  of  one  of  thofe  many  then  ejcdled  for  their  loy- 
alty. After  he  had  continued  fome  years  there,  in  a  vigorous 
application  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  he  left  the  univerfity, 
without  taking  any  other  degree  there ;  and  at  length  fettling 
in  Weftminfler,  became  dodor  of  his  faculty  at  Cambridge, 
licentiate  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  the  chief  phyfician 
of  his  time,  from  1660  to  1670.  Then  he  began  to  be  difabled 
by  the  gout,  and  could  not  attend  the  practice  fo  well  ;  yet 
continued  to  increafe  in  fame  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as 
well  by  his  great  fkill  and  judgment  fhewn  upon  all  occa- 
fions,  as  by  various  pieces  publifhed  from  time  to  time. 
He  died  at  his  houfe  in  Pall-mall,  the  2.9th  of  December, 
1689,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  James,  Weft- 
minfter.  His  works  have  been  collected,  and  frequently 
.printed  at  London,  in  one  large  volume  8vo.  They  were 
,alfo  printed  at  Leipfic,  in  1711,  i2aio;  at  Geneva,  in  1716, 
iu  two  volumes  410,  with  feveral  tracls  by  other  writers  ; 

and 
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and  at  Leyden  in  8vo.     They  were  written  by  himfelf  in 
Enalifli,  but  tranflated  into  Latin,  before  they  were  pub- 
lifhed,  by  fome  of  his  friends.     His  Obfervationes  medicae  ^JJ^'^'^  ^^^ 
circa  morborum  acutorum  hiftoriam  &  curationem,  which   profeflbrs  of 
he  dedicated  to  dr.  Mapletoft,  profeffor  of  phyfic  in  Gre{ham-   ^^^'^^^J^' 
college,  was  tranflated  by  that  gentleman  ;  his  other  pieces   ^_^_  Lond. 
by  mr.  Gilbert  Havers,    of  Trinity-college  in  Cambridge,   »74o.  foli«. 
a  ftudent  in  phyfic,  and  friend  of  dr.  Mapletoft. 

Sydenham  has  frequently  been  called  the  father  of  phyfic 
among  the  moderns.  He  tells  us,  in  the  preface  which  ftands 
before  his  works,  that  the  increafe  and  perfeftion  of  the  me- 
dical art  is  to  be  advanced  by  thefe  two  means  :  by  com- 
pofmo-  an  hiftory  of  diftempers,  or  a  natural  and  exacl  de- 
fcription  of  diftempers,  and  their  fymptoms ;  and  by  deducing 
and  eftablifhing  a  method  of  cure  from  thence.  This  is 
the  way  which  that  great  delineator  of  the  right  road  to 
real  knowledge  in  all  its  various  branches,  the  lord  Bacon, 
had  pointed  out;  and  its  being  more  clofely  purfued  by  Sy- 
denham than  by  any  modern  phyfician  before  him,  is  what 
has  juftly  intitlcd  him  to  thofe  high  encomiums,  which  have 
ever  been  paid  him.  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  affirmed,  and  Tre»tifeap- 
all  are  now  convinced,  that  Sydenham,  **  who  built  all  his  V^^  pref!c" 
**  maxims  and  rules  of  practice  upon  repeated  obfervations  1713,  8?o. 
*'  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  difeafes,  and  the  power  of 
*'  remedies,  has  compiled  fo  good  an  hiftory  of  diftempers, 
"  and  fo  prevalent  a  method  of  cure,  that  he  has  improved 
**  and  advanced  the  healing  art  much  more  than  dr.  Willis 
*'  with  all  his  curious  fpeculations  and  fanciful  hypothefes." 
He  relates  of  himfelf,  in  his  dedication  to  dr.  Mapletoft,  that 
ever  ftnce  he  had  applied  himfelf  to  the  practice  of  phyfic, 
he  had  been  of  opinion,  and  the  opinion  had  been  every  day 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  him,  that  the  medical  art  could 
not  be  learned  fo  furely,  as  by  ufe  and  experience ;  and  that 
he,  who  fhould  pay  the  niceft  and  moft  accurate  attention 
to' the  fymptoms  of  diftempers,  would  infallibly  fucceed  beft 
in  fearching  out  the  true  means  of  cure.  For  this  reafon, 
fays  he,  I  gave  myfelf  up  intirely  to  this  method  of  proceed- 
ing, perfectly  fecure  and  confident,  that  while  I  followed 
nature  as  my  guide,  I  could  never  err.  He  tells  him  after- 
wards, that  mr.  Locke  approved  his  method,  which  he  con- 

£  2  fidered 
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fidered  as  no  fmall  fan<3:ion  to  it  j  and  what  he  fays  upon 
this  occafion  of  mr.  Locke,  is  fo  remarkable,  that  I  think 
it  worth  tranfcribing.  *'  Nofti  praeterea,  quam  huic  meae 
"  mcthodo  I'ufFragantem  habeam,  qui  earn  intimius  per  om* 
*'  nia  perfpexerat,  utrique  noflrum  conjundiffimum  domt- 
*'  num  Joannem  Locke ;  quo  quidem  viro,  five  ingenio  ju- 
**  dicioque  acri  &  fubadto,  five  etiam  antiquis,  hoc  ei!, 
*'  optimis  moribus,  vix  fuperierem  quenquam  inter  eos  qui 
*'  nunc  funt  homines  repertum  iriconfido;  pauciffimos  certe 
*'  pares."  There  is  a  Latin  copy  of  hexameter  and  pen- 
tameter verfes  by  mr.  Locke,  addreiTcd  to  Sydenham,  and 
prefixed  to  his  Treatife  upon  fevers. 

To  go  on  with  our  phyfician.  Sir  Richard  Blackmore 
having  obferved,  that  a  man  of  good  fenfe,  vivacity,  and 
fpirit,  may  arrive  to  the  higheft  rank  of  phyficians,  without 
the  affiftance  of  great  erudition  and  the  knowledge  of  books, 
Treatife  up-  tclls  US,  that  '*  this  was  the  cafe  of  dr.  Sydenham,  who 
pox  p.Ti.'  *'  became  an  able  and  eminent  phyfician,  though  he  never 
*'  defigned  to  take  up  the  profefilon,  till  the  civil  wars  were 
**  compofcd  ;  and  then  being  a  difbanded  officer,  he  entered 
'*  upon  it  for  a  maintenance,  without  any  learning  properly 
*'  preparatory  for  the  undertaking  of  it.  And  to  fhew  the 
*'  reader  what  contempt  he  had  for  the  writings  in  phyfic, 
*'  when  one  day  I  afked  him  what  books  I  fhould  read  to 
*'  qualify  mc  for  pradlice,  he  replied.  Read  don  Quixote, 
**  it  is  a  very  good  book,  I  read  it  ftill :  fo  low  an  opinion 
**  had  this  celebrated  man  of  the  learning  colleded  out  of 
*'  the  authors,  his  predeceflbrs.  And  a  late  celebrated  phy- 
*'  fician,"  meaning  dr.  John  RadclifFe,  **  whofe  judgment 
**  was  univerfally  relied  upon  as  almoft  infallible  in  his  pro- 
«*  feffion,  ufed  to  fay,  as  I  am  v/ell  informed,  that  when  he 
»*  died,  he  would  leave  behind  him  the  whole  myftery  of 
<'  phyfic  in  half  a  iheet  of  paper.  It  is  true  both  thefe 
«'  doctors  carried  the  matter  much  too  far  by  vilifying  learn- 
"  ing,  of  which  they  were  no  mafters,  and,  perhaps,  for 
<'  that  reafon."  The  compiler  of  this  article  in  the  Greneral 
di£tionary,  quoting  this  pafTage  from  fir  Richard  Blackmore, 
has  with  great  judgment  thought  proper  to  qualify  it  a  little 
with  the  following  anecdote :  "  Sir  Hans  Sloane,"  fays  he, 
«*  to  whom  this  article  was  read,  and  yiho  was  very  wellac- 

**  quainted 
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**  quaintcd  with  dr.  Sydenham,  told  me,  that  he  never  knew 
**  a  man  of  brighter  natural  parts,  than  that  phyfician  j  that; 
**  he  believed  what  is  here  i^iid  about  don  Quixote  to  be 
"  merely  out  of  joke;  and  that  Tully  was  dr.  Sydenham's 
*'  favourite  author,  he  having  a  £ne  bufto  of  him  in  his 
»»  fludy." 

He  had  an  elder  brother  William,  who  was  fome  time  Wood.ib. — 
gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity-college  in  Oxfiord,  and  ^"1-^*" 
entering  into  the  parliament's  army,  acquitted  himfclf  (b 
glorioufly,  that  he  rofe  by  feveral  gradations  to  the  higheft 
ports  and  dignities.  In  1649,  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  ifle  of  Wight,  and  made  vice  admiral  of  that  iile  and 
Hampfliire.  In  1653,  he  was  fummoned  to  parliament  for 
Dorfetlhire;  in  1654,  made  commiifioner  of  the  treafury, 
and  member  of  the  privy-council ;  and  in  1658,  fummoned 
to  parliament  by  the  protector  Richard  Cromwell.  This 
conne<Stion,  together  with  his  own  principles  and  former 
engagements,  would  probably  hinder  dr.  Sydenham  from 
being  a  very  popular  phyfician,  during  the  period  of  his 
flourifhing ;  that  is,  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 
We  have  mentioned  fome  Latin  verfes  of  mr.  Locke  to 
dr.  Sydenham,  we  will  here  fubjoin  them,  not  merely  as  an 
eloge  upon  Sydenham,  but  to  give  the  reader  a  fpecimen  of 
mr.  Locke's  talent's  in  poetry,  which  perhaps  is  not  to  be 
found  any  where  clfe. 

"  Authori 
*'  In  tradlaium  ejus  '' 

"  De  fcbribus. 
*'  Febriles  asftus,  viclumque  ardoribus  orbcm 

*'  Flevit  non  tantis  par  medicina  malis. 
*'  Nam  poft  mille  artes,  medicae  tentamina  curae, 

*'  Ardet  adhuc  febris,  nee  velit  arte  regi. 
"  Praeda  fumus  f.ammis  ;  folum  hoc  fperamus  ab  igne« 

*'  Ut  reftet  paucus,  quem  capit  urna,  cinis. 
**  Dum  quaerit  rocdicus  febris  caufamque  modumque, 

*'  Flammarum  &  tenebras,  Si  fme  luce  faces ; 
"  Quas  tracEtat  patitur  fiaramas,  &  febre  calefcens, 

"  Corruit  ipfe  fuis  victima  rapta  focis. 
"  Qui  tardos  potuit  morbos,  artufque  trcmentes 
'*  Siftcre,  febriii  fe  videt  igne  rapi, 
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*'  Sic  fabcr  cxcfos  fulfit  tibicine  muros, 

**  Dum  trahit  antiquas  lenta  ruina  domos. 
*'  Sed  fi  flamma  vorax  miferas  incenderit  asdes, 

"  Unica  flagrantes  tunc  fepelire  falus. 
"  Fit  fuga,  teftonicas  nemo  tunc  invocat  artes, 

*'  Cum  perit  artificis  non  minus  ufta  domus. 
'*  Se  tandem  Sydenham  febrifque  fcholseque  furori 

"  Opponens,  morbi  quaerit  &  artis  opem. 
*'  Non  temere  incufat  tec^ae  putredinis  ignes ; 

*'  Nee  fi6tus,  febres  qui  fovet,  hum.or  crit. 
*'  Non  bilem  ille  movet,   nulla  hie  pituita :  falutis 
'^'-  "  Qiiae  fpes,  fi  fallax  ardeat  intus  aqua? 
"  Nee  do£tas  magno  rixas  oftentat  hiatu, 

"  Queis  ipfis  major  febribus  ardor  ineft. 
**  Innocuas  placide  corpus  jubet  urere  flammas, 

**  Et  jufto  rapidos  temperat  igne  focos. 
**  Qiiid  febrim  extinguat,  varius  quid  poftulat  ufus, 

*'  Solari  aegrotos  qua  potes  arte,  docet. 
"  Ha£lenus  ipfa  fuum  timuit  natura  calorem, 

"  Dum  faepe  incerto,  quo  calet,  igne  perit: 
*'  Dum  reparat  tacitos  male  provida  fanguinis  ignes, 

"  Praelufit  buflo,  fit  calor  ifte  rogus. 
*'  Jam  fecura  fuas  foveant  prascordia  flammas, 

*'  Qi^iem  natura  negat,  dat  medicina  modum. 
"  Nee  folum  faciles  compefcit  fanguinis  aeftus,  . 

**  Dum  dubia  eft  inter  fpemque  metumque  falus; 
**  Sed  fatale  malum  domuit,  quodque  aftra  malignura 

**  Credimus,  iratam  vel  genuiffe  flygem. 
'*  Extorfit  Lachefi  cultros,  peftique  venenum 

**  Abftulit,  &  tantos  non  fmit  efle  metus. 
*'  Quis  tandem  arte  novadomiiam  mitefcere  peftem 

*'  Credat,  &  antiquas  ponere  poiTe  minas  ? 
"  Poft  tot  mille  neces,  cumulataque  funera  bufto, 

*'  Vidia  jacet  parvo  vulnere  dira  lues. 
**  j^theriae  quanquam  fpargant  contagia  flammae, 

*'  Qiiicquid  ineft  iftis  ignibus,  ignis  erit. 
"  Delapfae  caelo  flammae  licet  acrius  urant, 

"  Has  gelida  extingui  non  nifi  morte  putas  ? 
**  Tu  meliora  paras,  vi£lrix  medicina;  tuufque, 

*'  Peftis  quae  fuperat  cundla,  triumphus  erit. 

"  Vive 
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<'  Vive  liber,  vi<5lis  febrilibus  ignibus  j  unus, 
"  Te  flmul  &  mundum  qui  manet,  ignis  erit. 

"  J.  Locke,  A.  M. 

"  Ex  o^de  Chrifti  Oxon." 

SYLBURGIUS  (Fredericus)  a  learned  German,  M-'ch. 
eminent  for  his  great  llill  in  the  Greek  tongue,  was  born  at  ^^1*''^^^,^,^^ 
Marpurg,  in  the  landgraviate  of  Hefle,  in  1546.  His  father, 
although  a  farmer,  gave  him  a  liberal  education,  and  he 
made  fo  good  an  ufe  of  it,  as  to  become  perfe(5t  in  the  Latin, 
French,  and  Greek  tongues,  at  a  time  when  the  Greek  was 
underftood  but  by  very  few.  He  was  a  fchool-mafter  at 
Licha,  for  fome  of  the  fiift  years  of  his  life ;  but  afterwards 
quitted  that  employment,  and  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the 
revifuig  and  correcting  ancient  authors,  the  Greek  particu- 
larly, many  of  which  were  publifhed  by  him  from  the  prefies 
of  VVechel  and  Commelin.  Among  thefe  were  Ariftotle, 
Herodotus,  Dionyfius  Halicarnairenfis,  Dion  Caffius,  Juftin 
Martyr,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Theodoret,  &c.  He  greatly 
aflifted  Henry  Stephens,  in  compiling  his  Thefaurus  Graecae 
linguae;  and  was  alfo  the  author  of  a  Greek  grammar,  which 
was  much  valued.  For  thefe  and  other  fervices,  he  had  an 
annual  ftipend  allowed  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Marpurg. 
He  was  univerfally  well  fpoken  of  by  the  learned,  and  died 
much  lamented  by  them  in  1 596.  **  Unhappy  event,"  Epi<^-  ^'^"'y. 
fays  Cafaubon,  "  to  the  republic  of  letters  !  for,  a  few  days  \Jll'a°'^' 
'*  before  his  death,  he  fent  me  word  by  Commelin  of  many 
**  new  labours  projected  and  begun.  The  lovers  of  Greek 
"  have  more  efpecially  reafon  to  deplore  the  lofs  of  him." 

This  learned  man  had  a  wife,  but  was  not  very  happy 
with  her.  Learned  men  •fliould  never  be  married  i  they  ate 
not  to  the  tafte  of  women  in  general. 

SYLVIUS  (James)  or  James  de  la  Boe,  a  moft  Bayk.onder 
celebrated  phyfician  of  France,  was  the  fon  of  Nicholas  du    v^"'-l"^'j 
Bois,   a  cam.blet- weaver,    who  had  eleven    fons  and   four   J*mes. 
daughters ;  and  was  born  at  Amiens  in  Picardy,  in  the  year 
1478.    He.  went  through  a  courfexjf  clallical  learning,  under 
his  elder  brother  Francis  Sylvius,  who  was  principal  of  the 
college  of  Tournay  at  Paris,  and  was  a  great  promoter  of 
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letters  in  that  age  of  barbarifm.  There  he  learned  the  Latin 
tongue  in  much  greater  purity  than  it  had  beeji  taught  for 
a  long  time  ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  his  writings  are  diftin- 
guiftied  to  fuch  advantage  by  the  elegance  of  the  ftyle.  He 
acquired  a  perfect  maftery  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues, 
and  fome  little  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew;  and  applied  him- 
felf  alfo  to  mathematics  and  mechanics  fo  fuccefsfully,  as  to 
invent  machines,  which  deferved  public  notice.  When  the 
time  was  come  of  giving  himfelf  intirely  up  to  phyiic,  to 
which  ftudy  his  inclination  had  always  led  him,  he  traced  it 
up  to  its  fources,  and  engaged  fo  deeply  in  the  reading  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  that  he  fcarcely  did  any  thing  but 
examine  and  tranflate  thofe  two  authors.  He  difcovered 
from  thence  the  importance  of  anatomy,  and  applied  himfelf 
to  it  Co  ardently,  that  he  became  as  great  a  mafter  as  that 
age  would  permit.  He  ftudied  pharmacy  with  no  Icfs  care, 
and  took  feveral  journies  to  fee  upon  the  place  ihe  medicines, 
which  different  countries  produce.  Upon  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  read  ledlures,  and  explained  in  two  vears  a  courfe 
of  phyfic  from  Hippocrates  and  Galen  ;  v/hich  fpread  his 
ruputation  fo,  that  fcholars  from  all  parts  of  Europe  reforted 
to  him.  But  before  he  became  fo  famous  he  met  with  great 
oppofition  from  the  phyficians  of  Paris,  who  were  exuemely 
difpleafed,  that  a  man,  who  was  no  do6lor  any  where  in 
phyfic,  fhould  prefume  to  teach  that  fcience  in  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  kingdom.  Thefe  murmurs  induced  him  to  go  to 
Montpelier  in  1530,  to  take  his  degrees  there,  but  he  re- 
turned without  them:  his  avarice,  of  which  we  fliall  fpeak 
by  and  by,  not  permitting  him  to  be  at  the  neceffary  charges. 
He  endeavoured  at  his  return  to  reconcile  the  phyficians  t6 
him,  and  was  admitted  bachelor  of  phyfic  in  June  1531. 
In  1535,  he  taught  in  the  college  of  Tricquet,  while  Ferne- 
lius  taught  in  that  of  Cornouaille;  but  the  latter  had  few 
fcholars,  while  the  former  had  a  great  number.  The  reafon 
of  this  difference  was,  that  Sylvius  diffe^led  bodies,  and  read 
le(Slures  upon  botany  and  the  preparation  of  medicines, 
which  Fcrnelius  did  not.  The  profelTorfhip  of  phyfic  in 
the  royal  college  becoming  vacant  in  1548,  Sylvius  was 
pitched  upon  to  fill  it,  which  he  did,  after  hefitating  about 
\t  two  years,  lie  continued  in  it  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened 
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pened  the  i3th  of  January  1555.  He  was  never  married, 
and  (hewed  even  an  averfion  to  women.  His  behaviour 
was  rude  and  barbaious.  He  feldom  jefted,  or  departed  from 
his  gravity ;  and  when  he  was  inclined  to  become  more  fo- 
ciable  by  this,  did  it  awkardly-  The  only  merry  faying  re- 
lated of  him  is,  that  **  he  had  parted  with  three  beafts, 
"  his  cat,  his  mule,  and  his  maid."  His  avarice  was  ex- 
treme, and  he  lived  in  the  moft  fordid  manner :  he  allowed 
his  fervants  nothing  but  dry  bread,  and  had  no  £re  ail  the 
winter.  Tv*o  things  ferved  him  as  a  remedy  againft  cold  ; 
he  played  at  foot-ball,  and  carried  a  great  log  upon  hi« 
fhoulders :  he  faid,  that  the  heat  which  he  gained  by  this 
exercife  was  more  beneficial  to  his  health  than  that  of  a  fire. 
In  {hort,  this  paffion  for  money  obfcured  the  luftre  of  all 
his  great  qualities  j  for  he  was  not  an  avaricious  man,  but 
avarice  itfelf. 

He  was  upon  very  ill  terms  with  Vefalius,  who  occafloned 
him  the  greateft  vexation  he  ever  fufFered.  Sylvius's  excel- 
lency lay  in  anatomy ;  and  he  had  prepared  a  work  upon 
that  fubjeci,  which  he  confidered  as  a  mafter-piece.  Upon 
diis,  Vefalius  publiftied  in  1541,  his  Opus  anatomicum, 
which  was  fo  well  written,  and  illuftrated  with  fo  many 
beautiful  figures,  that  it  was  univerfaliy  admired.  Two 
circumftances  aggravated  this  grievance;  V^efalius  had  been 
Sylvius's  pupil ;  and  he  had  attacked  Galen,  whom  Sylvius 
defended,  even  to  his  errors.  The  works  of  Sylvius  have 
been  often  printed  ► 

S  Y  M  M  A  C  H  U  S,  a  citizen  and  fenator  of  ancient  Bioant't 
Rome,  and  conful  in  the  year  391,  has  left  us  ten  books  of  Genfura«o. 
epiftles ;  from  which,  as  well  as  from  other  things,  we  col-   rlbricii 
Ie£l,  that  he  was  a  warm  oppofer  of  the  chriftian  religion.  ^  '*'•  ^'°» 
This  he  (hews  particularly  in  the  6ift  epiftle  of  the  xth  book, 
addrefled  to  the  emperor  Valentinian,  where  he  ftoutly  pleads 
the  caufe  of  paganifm.     He  was  banifhed  from  Rome  bv  this 
emperor,  on  feme  account  or  other,  but  afterwards  recalled 
and  received  into  favour  by  Theodofius.     Ammianus  Mar-   Hift.  lib, 
cellinus  fpeaks  of  him  as  a  man  of  great  learning  and  mo-   "'"** 
defty;  and  his  epiftles  fhew  him  to  have  been   a  man  of 
acute  parts,  and  of  eloquence,  fuch  as  eloquence  was  in  his 

time; 
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time ;  that  is,  verbofe  &  florid.  Scioppius,  Pareus,  and 
other  learned  men,  have  written  notes  upon  the  epiftles  of 
Symmachus  :  we  know  of  no  later  edition  of  them  than  that 
of  Frankfort  1642,  8vo.  Ambrofe,  biftiop  of  Milan,  wrote 
againft  Symmachus;  and  fo  did  the  chriftian  poet  Prudentius. 
The  ftyle  of  addrefs,  ufed  by  this  laft  author,  when  he  was 
going  to  confute  Symmachus,  is  fo  exceedingly  different 
from  that  of  modern  polemic  writers  againft  infidels,  that 
a  fpecimen  of  it  may  ferve  for  a  curiofity : 

"  O  linguam  miro  verborum  fonte  fluentem, 
*'  Romani  decus  eloquii,  cui  cedat  &  ipfe 
•'  Tullius :  has  fundit  dives  facundia  gemmas  ! 
*'  Os  dignum,  aeterno  tinftum  quod  fulgeat  auro, 

*'  Si  mallet  laudare  Deum. " 

Prud.  lib.  i.  contra  Symmach. 

SYNESIUS,  an  ancient  father  and  bifhop  of  the  chrif- 
tian church,  flourifhed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
He  was  born  at  Cyrcne  in  Africa,  a  town  fituated  upon  the 
borders  of  Egypt,  and  afterwards  travelled  to  his  neighbour- 
ing country  for  improvement,  where  he  happily  fucceeded 
in  his  ftudies  under  the  celebrated  philofophefs  Hypatia,  who 
prefided  at  that  time  over  the  Platonic  fchool  at  Alexandria. 
Nicephorus,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  who  wrote  anno- 
tations on  a  piece  of  Synefius  called  De  infomniis,  reprefents 
him  as  a  man  of  prodigious  parts  and  learning ;  and  fays, 
that  "  there  was  nothing  he  did  not  know,  no  fcience 
*'  wherein  he  did  not  excel,  no  myftery  in  which  he  was 
*'  not  initiated  and  deeply  verfcd."  His  works  are  in  high 
efteem  with  the  curious ;  but  his  epiftles,  fays  Suidas,  are 
admirable.  They  are,  in  the  opinion  of  Photius,  as  well  as 
Evagrius,  *'  elegant,  agreeable,  fententious,  and  learned.'* 
Synefius  was  a  man  of  noble  birth,  which  added  no  lefs 
weight  to  his  learning,  than  this  refledled  luftre  on  his  qua- 
lity ;  and  both  together  procured  him  great  credit  and  autho- 
rity. He  went,  about  the  year  400,  upon  an  embafly, 
which  lafted  three  years,  to  the  emperor  Arcadius  at  Con- 
ftantinople, on  the  behalf  of  his  country,  which  was  miferably 
harrafled  by  the  auxiliary  Goths  and  other  Barbarians :  and 
it  was  then,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  that  *'  with  greater  bold- 
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"  nefs  than  any  of  the  Greeks,  he  pronounced  before  the 
*'  emperor  an  oration  concerning  government."  About 
the  year  41  o,  when  the  citizens  of  Ptolemais  applied  to  The- 
ophilus  of  Alexandria  for  a  bifliop,  Synefius  was  appointed 
and  confecrated,  though  he  took  all  imaginable  pains  to  de- 
cline the  honour.  He  declared  himfelf  not  at  all  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  fome  of  the  moft  importiint  articles  of  chrifti- 
anity.  He  was  verily  perfuaded  of  the  exiftence  of  the  foul 
before  its  union  with  the  body  :  he  could  not  conceive  the 
refurrection  of  the  body ;  nor  did  he  believe,  that  the  world 
ihould  ever  be  deftroyed.  Moreover,  he  frankly  owned  him- 
felf to  have  fuch  an  affeftion  for  his  wife,  that  he  would  not 
confent,  either  to  be  feparated  from  her,  or  to  live  in  a  clan- 
deftine  manner  with  her ;  and,  in  fliort,  fairly  told  Theo- 
philus,  that  if  he  did  infift  upon  making  him  a  bifhop,  he 
muft  leave  him  in  pofleffion  of  his  wife  and  all  his  notions. 
Theophilus  at  length  fubmitted  to  thefe  terms,  ftrange  as  Hill,  fiter. 
they  were,  *'  upon  a  prefumption,"  it  is  faid,  **  that  a  man,  '"i"' q'*' 
"  whofe  life  and  manners  were  in  every  refpedl  fo  exem-  174.0. 
*'  plary,  could  not  poflibly  be  long  a  bifliop,  without  being 
*'  enlightened  with  fo  heavenly  a  truth.  Nor,"  continues 
Cave,  *'  was  Theophilus  deceived;  for  Synefius  was  no 
*'  fooner  feated  in  his  bifhopric,  than  he  eafily  digefted  the 
*'  doctrine  of  the  refurredlion.  Nee  ea  fpes  fefellit;  facil- 
*'  lime  enim,  fimul  ac  epifcppus  creatus  eft,  refurre£lionis 
**  etiam  doctrinam  credidit."  Baronius  fays  in  his  Annals, 
that  he  does  not  believe  thefe  fingularities  of  Synefius  to 
have  been  his  real  fentiments ;  but  only  that  he  pretended 
them,  with  a  view  of  putting  a  flop  to  the  importunities  of 
Theophilus,  and  of  warding  off  this  advancement  to  a  bi- 
fhopric, which  was  highly  difagreeable  to  him.  That  the 
advancement  was  highly  difagreeable  to  Synefius,  is  very 
certain  ;  but  it  is  likewife  as  certain,  that  Baronius's  fuppo- 
fition  is  without  all  foundation.  There  is  extant  a  letter  of 
Synefius  to  his  brother,  wherein  this  whole  affair  is  can- 
vafled  to  the  bottom ;  and,  as  it  is  curious,  and  very  well 
illuftrates  the  life  and  character  of  this  memorable  pagan 
philofopher,  or  chriftian,  (call  him  which  you  will,  for  he 
was  certainly  both)  we  will  here  give  the  fubftance  of  as 
much  of  it  as  relates  to  our  purpofe.     It  begins  as  follows : 

"  I  Ihould 
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^iflii  &'  **  ^  ftiould  be  exceedingly  to  blame,  if  I  did  not  return  my 
Synefii  ope-  "  moft  hearty  thanks  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ptolemais,  for 
"'  'lTi  "  thinking  me  worthy  of  fuch  honours,  as  I  own  I  do  not 
1*31.  **  think  myfelf  worthy  of:  yet  it  is  highly  incumbent  on 

'*  me  to  confider,  not  only  the  great  things  they  oft'er,  but 
"  how  far   it  may  be  prudent   in  me  to  accept  them.— 
**  Now  the  more  I  rejled:  upon  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
'*  of  my  own  inability  to  fuftain  the  office  and  dignity  of  a 
*'  bifliop ;  and  I  will  frankly  tell  you  my  thoughts  upon  this 
•*  occafion. — While  I  had  nothing  to  fupport  but  the  cha- 
**  radler  of  a  philofopher,   I  acquitted  myfelf,   I  may  fay, 
'*  with  tolerable  credit ;  and  this  has  made  feme  imagine, 
**  that  I  am  fit  to  be  made  a  bi(hop.     But  they  have  not 
"  confidcred,  with  what  difficulty  the  mind  acquires  a  new 
*'  bent;   that  is,   adapts  itfelf  to  a  province  it  has  hitherto 
"  been  a  ftranger  to.     I  for  my  part  am  afraid,  that  by  quit- 
**  ting  the  philofopher,  and  putting  on  the  biihop,  I  ihould 
**  fpoil  both  charafters ;  that  my  new  honours  ftiould  make 
"  me  arrogant  and  afluming,  deftroying  at  once  the  mo- 
**  defty  of  the  philofopher,  and  yet  that  I  fhould  not  be  able 
**  to  Ripport  them  with  a  becoming  dignity.     For  only 
*'  confider  my  way  of  life  hitherto.     My  time  has  always 
**  been  divided  between  books  and  fports.     In  the  hours  of 
*'  ftudy  nothing  can  be  more  retired,  but  in  our  fports  every 
**  body  fees  us ;    and  you  know  very  well,    that  no  man  is 
**  fonder  of  all  kinds  of  recreation  than  myfelf.     You  know 
*'  alfo,  that  I  have  an  averfion  to  civil  employments,  as  in- 
*'  deed   my  education,  and  the  whole  bent  of  my  iludies 
**  have  been  quite  foreign  to  them.     But  a  bifliop  ought  to 
**  be,  as  it  were,  a  man  of  God,   averfe  to  plcafures  and 
*'  amufements,  fevere  in  his  manners,  and  for  ever  employed 
**  in  the  concerns  of  his  flock.     It  requires  a  happy  compli- 
**  cation  of  qualities  to  do  all  this  as  it  Ihould  be  done ;  to 
**  fuftain  fuch  a  weight  of  care  and  bufinefs ;  to  be  perpe- 
*'  tually  converfant  with  the  affairs  of  men,  and  yet  to  keep 
♦*  himfelf  unfpotted  from  the  world.     It  is  true,  I  fee  this 
**  done  by  feme  men,  and  I  highly  admire  and  revere  them 
'     '*  for  it :   but  I  am  myfelf  incapable  of  doing  it ;  and  I  will 
*'  not  burden  my  corifcience  v-  ith  undertaking  what  I  know 
*»  I  cannot  perfvrm.    But  I  have  ftill  farther  reafons  for  de- 

*'  dining 
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**  dining  this  charge,  which  I  will  here  produce ;  for  though 
**  I  am  writing  to  you,  yet  I  beg  this  letter  may  be  made 
"  public ;  (o  that  whatever  may  be  the  refult  of  this  affair, 
**  or  which  way  focver  I  may  be  difpofed  of,  I  may,  at  leaft, 
**  ftand  clear  with  God  and  man,  and  efpecially  with  Thc- 
**  ophilus,  when  I  (hall  have  dealt  thus  openly  and  fairly, 
**  I  fay  then,  that  Gcd,  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  holy 
**  hands  of  Theophilus,  have  given  me  a  wife :  but  I  de- 
*'  clare  to  all  men,  that  I  will  neither  fuffer  myfelf  to  he 
"  feparated  from  her,  nor  confent  to  live  like  an  adulterer 
**  in  a  clandeftine  manner  with  her :  the  one  I  think  im- 
**  pious,  the  other  unlawful.  I  dedare  farther,  that  it  will 
•*  always  be  my  earneft  defire  and  prayer,  to  have  as  many 
**  children  by  her  as  poflible. — Again,  let  it  be  confidered, 
•*  how  difficult,  or  rather  how  abfolutely  impoflible  it  is, 
•*  to  pluck  up  thofe  do<3rincs,  which  by  the  means  of  know- 
**  ledge  are  rooted  in  the  foul  to  a  demonftration.  But 
**  you  know,  that  philofophy  is  diametrically  oppofite  to 
*'  tbc  common  doftrines  of  chriftianity :  nor  (hall  I  ever 
•'  be  able  to  perfuade  myfelf,  for  inftance,  that  the  foul  had 
**  no  exiftence  before  its  union  with  the  body,  that  the 
*•  world  and  all  its  parts  will  perifh  together,  and  that  the 
**  trite  and  thread-bare  dotStrine  of  the  refurrec^ion,  what- 
**  ever  myflery  may  be  couched  under  it,  can  have  any 
*♦  truth  in  it,  as  it  is  profelTed  by  the  vulgar.  A  philofo- 
**  pher  indeed,  who  is  admitted  to  the  intuition  of  truth, 
**  will  eafily  fee  the  ncceffity  of  lying  to  the  people:  for 
"  light  is  to  the  eye,  vvhat  truth  is  to  the  people.  The  eye 
"  cannot  bear  too  much  light;  nay,  if  it  is  under  the  leafl 
**  indifpofition,  it  is  a£lually  relieved  by  darknefs  :  in  like 
"  manner  fable  and  falfhood  may  be  uleful  to  the  people, 
"  while  unveiling  the  truth  may  do  them  hurt.  If  there- 
**  fore  this  method  be  confiflent  with  the  duties  of  the  epif- 
"  copal  dignity ;  if  I  may  freely  philofophifefat  home,  while 
*'  I  preach  tales  abroad  ;  and  neither  teach  nor  unteach, 
"  but  fuffer  people  to  remain  in  the  prejudices  they  were 
"  educated,  I  may  indeed  be  confecratcd  :  but  if  they  (hall 
*'  fay,  that  a  bilhop  ought  to  go  farther,  and  not  only  fpeak, 
**  but  think  like  the  people,  I  rauft  dedare  off,  &c." 

The 
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The  works  of  Synefius  were  publiflied,  together  with 
thofe  of  Cyril  of  Jerufalem,  by  Petavius  at  Paris,  i6i2j 
and  afterwards,  with  an  addition  of  notes,  in  1633,  folio. 
They  are  far  from  being  voluminous,  confiding  only  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  epiftles,  and  fome  fmall  pieces. 

S  Y  R  U  S  (PuBLius)  an  ancient  Latin  author,  who  gained 
great  fame  by  his  comic  pieces  called  Mimes,  is  fuppofed 
from  his  name  to  have  been  a  Syrian  by  birth.  Having 
been  made  a  flave  and  brought  to  Rome  when  young,  he 
there  obtained  his  liberty  by  his  merit;  and  proved  fo  excel- 
lent a  compofer  of  Mimes,  that  the  Romans  preferred  hinv 
to  the  beft  of  their  own  or  the  Greek  dramatic  writers. 
Julius  Caefar  firft  eftabliflied  his  reputation,  and  gave  him 
the  prize  of  poetry  againft  Laberius,  who  was  an  eminent 
writer  in  that  way,  and  contended  with  Syrus  for  it.  He 
Epift.  Tiii.  continued  to  flourifh  many  years  under  Auguftus.  Caffius 
Controverf.  Severus  was  a  profefled  admirer  of  him,  and  the  two  Senecas 
fpeak  of  him  with  the  higheft  encomiums.  Many  moderns, 
and  particularly  the  Scaligers,  have  lanched  out  very  much 
in  his  praife.  They  fay,  he  ftripped  Greece  of  all  her  wit, 
fine  turns,  and  agreeable  raillery,  and  that  his  Sententiae  in- 
clude the  fubftance  of  the  dodrine  of  the  wifeft  philofophers. 
Thefe  Sentences  were  extracted  from  his  mimic  pieces  fome 
time  under  the  Antonines,  as  the  beft  editors  fay.  They 
are  generally  printed  with  the  fables  of  Phaedrus,  and  are 
fubjoined  to  them  by  dr.  Bentley,  at  the  end  of  his  edition 
of  Terence,  in  1726,  410, 
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TACITUS  (Caius  Cornelius)  a  Roman  hifto- 
rian,  of  whofe  anceftors  nothing  is  known,  fo  that 
it  is  probable,    the  dignity  of  his  family  began   in 
his  own  perfon  ;    at  leaft,  that  it  was  not  very  confiderable 
before  him.     He  tells  us  himfelf,  that    "  his  advancement   Tacit.  Hift. 
*«  was  begun  by  Vefpafian,  forwarded  by  Titus,  and  carried  ^'°' '"  '*  *' 
*'  to  a  far  greater  height  by  Domitian :"  which  (hews  alfo, 
among  many  other  teftimonies,  the  time  in  which  he  flou- 
rifhed.     His  firft  employ  is  faid  to  have  been  that  of  procu- 
rator to  Vefpafian  in  Gallia  Belgica.     Upon  his  return  to 
Rome,   Titus  advanced  him  to  a  more  honourable  poft ;  it 
is  not  mentioned  what,   but  Lipfius  conjectures,  and  with  Tacit!  Vita 
great  probability,  the  quasftorfhip,  or  perhaps,  the  asdilefhip,   ^l^^^^^\^ 
fince  we  know  that  it  was  Domitian  who  advanced  him  to  the  edition 
the  praetorftiip.     "  Domitian  alfo  folemnized  the  fecular  ^J^"*"** 
*'  games,  at  which  I  gave  a  conftant  attendance,  on  account   Amfl:.i6S5, 
"  of  my  office,  being  one  of  the  college  of  priefts,   and  at  \l°'~^^^ 
*'  the  fame  time  praetor."     Thefe  games  were  celebrated  de  hift.  Lat, 
under  the  14th  confulihip  of  this  emperor;   whence  appears   pP'^^v" 
the  error  of  fome,  who  have  placed  the  prstorfhip  of  Tacitus  Tacitbs. 
under  the  9th.     Laftly,  he  was  made  conful  under  Nerva  :  "^'j^'V-.  ^°~ 
he  was  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  the  excellent  Virginius   c.  n. 
Rufus,  who  died  in  his  third  confulfhip  j   and  he  honoured 
Rufus  with  a  funeral  oration  :  Rufus,  fays  Pliny,  "  had   PI'"-  Epift. 
**  this  laft  good  fortune  crowning  a  long  fucceffion  of  happy  '•   '  •    • 
*'  events,  that  his  praifes  were  fet  forth  by  the  conful  Cor- 
'*  nellus  Tacitus,  a  moft  eloquent  orator."     We  know  but 
few  circumftances  of  the  life  of  Tacitus,  bcfides  what  have 
been  related,  only  that  he  married  the  daughter  of  Julius 
Agricola,  famous  for  his  exploits  in  Britain,   whofe  life  he 
has  wrote.     Some  have  pretended,  that  Domitian  baniflied 
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him ;  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  faft  in  hiftory,  and 
.  ^  mr.  Bayle  explodes  it  as  an  idle  fancy.  Lipfius  has  conjec- 
tured, and  mr.  Bayle  approves  the  conjedlure,  that  Tacitus 
was  born  either  in  the  laft  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
or  in  the  firft  of  that  of  Nero;  and  fuppofes  him  to  hare 
died  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known;  but  all  agree,  that  he  lived  to  be  old.  The  younger 
Pliny,  who  was  nearly  of  the  fame  age,  was  an  intimate  friend 
and  admirer  of  Tacitus;  and  it  is  from  his  epiftles  chiefly, 
that  we  learn  the  prodigious  rerpe<5l  and  veneration  that  was 
paid  to  Tacitus  r>y  his  contemporaries,  and  above  all  by 

«."'ub!**iii!  ^^'"y  himfelf.  «  What  a  pleafure,"  fays  he,  "  is  it  to  re- 
"  fle(5l,  how  it  will  be  recorded,  if  polterity  fhall  have  any 
*'  regard  concerning  us,  with  what  good  agreement,  fmce- 
'*  rity,  and  affedion,  we  lived  together  !  It  will,  methinks, 
*'  be  a  rare  and  memorable  inftance,  that  two  men,  almoft 
**  equal  in  age,  in  dignity,  and  of  fome  reputation  for  let- 
"  ters,  had  cordially  promoted  the  f^udies  of  each  other.  I 
"  for  my  part  a  youth,  when  you  already  flourifhed  in  the 
*'  fulncfs  of  glory,  was  ambitious  to  follow  your  fteps,  yet 
**  at  the  greatefl:  diftance ;  and  though  there  were  many 
**  moft  excellent  perfons,  yet  I  fingled  you  out  as  moft  to 

t»kJft.»3ixi;i.  <c  jjg  imitated."  In  another  letter  he  begs  of  Tacitus,  to 
make  mention  of  him  in  his  hiftories,  as  a  man  would  chufe 
to  have  his  pourtrait  taken  by  a  firft-rate  painter ;  for,  fays. 
He,  *'  I  divine,  nor  does  the  fpirit  of  divination  deceive  me, 
*'  that  they  will  be  immortal :  auguror,  nee  me  fallit  au- 
*'  gurium,  hiflorias  tuas  immortaJes  futuras." 

Hift.  ADg.  The  emperor  Tacitus,  as  Vopifcus  relates,  commanded, 
»pt««»  ^gj  Cornelius  Tacitus,  the  hiftcrian  of  the  Caefars,  becaufe 
he  owned  him  for  his  anceftor,  fliould  be  placed  in  all  the 
libraries ;  and  that,  to  prevent  his  works  from  being  loft  by 
the  negligence  of  readers,  they  fhould  be  tranfcribed  ten 
times  in  every  year,  and  put  up  in  the  libraries. 

The  remains  of  Tacitus  fliew,  that  the  ancients  did  not 
think  of  him  more  highly  than  he  deferved.  He  was  the 
greateft  orator  and  ftatefman  of  his  time ;  he  had  long  fre- 
quented the  bar  with  infinite  applaufe;  he  had  paiTed  through 
all  the  high  offices  of  ftate  ;  he  was  aedile,  praetor,  conful ; 
but  all  thefe  gave  him  little  glory,  compared  with  that  which 
n  ha 
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he  acquired  by  the  performances  of  his  pen.  "  His  Annals, 
«*  and  his  Hiftory,"  fays  mr.  Bayle,  "  are  fomething  ad- 
**  mirable,  and  one  of  the  greateft  efforts  of  the  human 
"  mind  j  whether  you  attend  to  the  fingularity  of  the  ftyie, 
*'  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts,  or  to  that  happy  pencil,  with 
**  which  he  knew  how  to  paint  the  difguifes  and  cheats  of 
"  politicians,  and  the  vveaknefs  of  the  paflions."  He  wrote 
the  Hiftoiy  before  the  Annals  ;  for  he  refers  us  to  the  Hiftory 
in  the  xith  chapter  of  the  xith  book  of  the  Annals.  It 
extended  from  the  reign  of  Galba  inclufively,  to  the  reigrl 
of  Nerva  exclufively;  for  he  defigned  the  reigns  of  Nerva 
and  Trajan  in  a  particular  work,  which,  though  he  was 
probably  never  able  to  execute,  was  to  have  been  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  his  old  age:  *'  If  life  permit,"  fays  he,  "  I  have  Hift.  lib.  i. 
**  referved  the  reigns  of  the  deified  Nerva  and  Trajan,  as 
"  a  more  copious  and  fecure  fubjecfl  for  my  old  ages  our 
"  times  affording  that  rare  felicity,  when  a  man  may  think 
*'  what  he  pleafes,  and  fpeak  what  he  thinks."  Thefe 
words  fhew,  that  he  began  his  Hiftory  after  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Nen^a,  and  during  the  life  of  Trajan :  and, 
therefore,  he  gives  the  title  of  deified  to  the  firft,  which 
he  does  not  give  to  the  fecond.  We  have  only  five  books 
of  the  Hiftory  left,  which  is  but  a  very  fmall  portion  of  it ; 
for  they  do  not  contain  above  a  year  and  a  half,  when  the 
whole  work  ought  to  contain  about  twenty- nine  years. 
They  who  confider  thefe  five  books  as  a  continuation  of 
the  Annals,  divided  into  fixteen  books,  do  wrong ;  for  the 
Annals  were  certainly  intended  by  Tacitus  as  a  feparate 
work.  He  compofed  them  after  he  had  finifhed  his  Hiftory  j 
they  began  at  the  death  of  Auguftus,  and  were  continued  to 
that  of  Nero.  We  have  but  part  of  them  left ;  namely, 
the  four  firft  books,  fome  pages  of  the  fifth,  all  the  fixth,  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  part 
of  the  fixteenth.  The  two  laft  years  of  Nero,  and  part  of 
the  foregoing,  are  wanting :  thefe  were  the  laft  books  of  the 
work.  Befides  the  Hiftory  and  the  Annals,  there  remain 
of  Tacitus  a  Treatife  of  the  fituation,  cuftoms,  and  people 
of  Germany,  and  a  Life  of  Julius  Agricola ;  for  as  to  the 
dialogue  De  oratoribus,  five  de  caufis  corruptz  eloquentiae, 
though  commonly  printed  with  Tacitus's  worksj  and  by 
Vol.  XL  F  fome 
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fome  afcribed  to  him,  it  is  generally,  and  with  reafon,  fup- 
Art.  QuiN-  pofed  to  have  been  written  by  fome  other  perfon.  The  piece 
De  moribus  Germanorum,  is  a  curious  and  exadl  little  worki 
and  the  Life  of  Agricola,  if  it  had  no  other  merit,  muft 
needs  be  interefting  to  an  inhabitant  of  this  ifle,  who  will 
find  there  many  particulars  concerning  the  fituation,  cli- 
mate, and  people  of  ancient  Britain. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  princes  and  politicians  have  always 

held  the  works  of  Tacitus  in  the  higheft  efteem  j    which 

looks,  as  if  they  either  found  their  account  in  reading  them, 

or  were  pleafed  to  find  courts,  and  the  people  who  live  in 

them,   fo  exa£lly  defcribed  after  the  life,  as  they  are  in  his 

writings.     Part  of  what  is  extant  was   found  in  Germany 

by  a  receiver  of  pope  Leo  X.  and  publifhed  by  Beroaldus 

Vofliiu,  it    at  Rome  in  15 15.     Leo  was  fo  infinitely  charmed  with  Ta- 

'  ■    *''      citus,  that  he  gave  the  receiver  a  reward  of  5C0  crowns ; 

and  promifed  not   only  indulgences,   but  money  alfo  and 

honour,   to  any  one  who  fhould  find  the  other  part,  which 

it  is  faid  was  afterwards  brought  to  him.     Pope  Paul  IIL 

Orat.  xvi.      as  Muretus  relates,   wore  out  his  Tacitus  by  much  reading 

it ;  and  Cofmo  de  Medicis,  who  was  the  firft  great  duke  of 

Tufcany,  and  formed  for  governing,  accounted  the  reading 

of  him  his  greateft  pleafure.     Muretus  adds,    that  feveral 

princes,   and   privy- counfellors   to  princes,  read  him  with 

great  application,  and  regarded  him  as  a  Ibrt  of  oracle  in 

Baillet,  vie    politics.     A  certain  author  relates,  that  queen  Chriftina  of 

Cartes,  torn.   Sweden,  though  extremely  fond  of  the  Greek  tongue,  which 

ii.  p.  305.     fhe  made    "  the  diverfion  of  her  leifure  hours,  was  not 

*'  reffcrained  by  that  from  'her  ferious  ftudies ;    fo  (lie  called 

"  among  others  Tacitus's  Hiftory,  fome  pages  of  which 

*'  fhc  read  conftantly  every  day."     Laftly,    our  late  lord 

Oftheftuay  Bolingbroke,  an  authority  equal  to  any  of  the  former,  calls 

of  hiftory,      jjjjj^    it  ^  favourite  author,"  and  gives  him  manifeftly  the 

preference  to  all  the  Greek  and  Rorrian  hiftorians. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  Tacitus  has  been  extravagantly  ad- 
mired and  efteemed  by  fome,  lb  he  has  by  others  been  as 
extravagantly  undervalued  and  even  detcfted.  It  is  faid, 
that  the  tranflations  of  him,  and  comments  upon  him,  would 
alone  compofe  a  tolerable  library  :  it  is  certain  alfo,  that 
tooks  have  been  written  on  purpofe  to  criticife  and  abufe 

him. 
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him.     A  modern  author  has  paflei  the  following  judgment  Jj^jJ^J^ 
of  him  :  **  TertuUian  charges  him  with  telling  many  falf-  i'empeteur», 
♦*  hoods.     He  was  not  only  an  enemy  to  the  true  religion,  torn.  ii. 
*'  but  it  appears  from  feveral  pafTages,  that  he  had  none  at 
**  all.     His  ftyle  is  certainly  very  obfcure ;  nay,  it  is  fome- 
"  times  harfh,  and  has  not  all  the  purity  of  good  authors  in 
**  the  Latin  tongue.     Neverthelefs,  his  art  of  comprihng  a 
**  great  deal  of  fenfe  in  a  few  words ;  his  vivacity  in  paint- 
*'  ing  out  events;  the   fagacity  with  vi^hich  he  penetrates 
*'  through  the  darknefs  of  the  corrupt  heart  of  men  i  the 
**  force  and  fuperiority  of  genius  which  appear  throughout 
"  the  whole,  make  him  looked  upon  at  this  day  almoft  uni- 
*'  verfally  as  the  chief  of  hiftorians."     What  is  here  ob- 
jefted  to  Tacitus  concerning  religion,  is  true  in  a  qualified 
fenfe:  he  was  not  a  Chriftian,  and  certainly  not  a  Pagan  any 
farther,  than  by  outward  conformity  to  the  eftabliflied  reli- 
gion of  his  country  ;  and  fo  far  he  may  be  faid  to  have  had 
no  religion  at  all.     But  if  Tillemont  means,  that  he  had  no 
fenfe  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  or  Being,  diftinft  from  the 
world  of  matter,   and  conducting  it  by  his  almighty  power, 
he  means  more  than  he  knew  i  fince  nothing  in  the  works 
of  Tacitus  hinders  us  from  thinking,  that  he  might  be  a 
good  theift.     The  misfortune  was,  that  the  courfe  and  pe- 
riod of  his  hiftfcry  led  him  to  fpeak  of  both  Jews  and  Chri- 
fiians  ;  and  being  neither  of  thefe  himfelf,  he  has  not  repre- 
fented  them  in  fo  gracious  a  light  as  might  be  wifhed.    This 
has  expofed  him  to  the  cenfure  and  feverity  of  all  the  over- 
righteous,  I  think  we  may  call  ihem  fo  on  this  occafion, 
and  no  doubt  inflamed  among  others  the  acal  of  Tertulliajri, 
who  certainly  ejcaggerates  a  little,  when  he  charges  him 
with  telling  a  great  many  falihoods,  for  Tacitus  bears  all 
the  marks  of  a  faithful  hiltorian.      As  to  his  llyle,  it  is  cer- 
tainly fomcwhat  obfcure  and  difficult ;  and  even  his  ad- 
mirers, fuch  of  them  as  have  not  been  blinded  with,  admira- 
tion, have  confented  to  abate  fomething  from  his  merit  on 
this  account.     Mr.  Bayle  thinks,   that  **  he  may  be  cen- 
'•  fured  for  the  afFcctation  of  his  language  j"  he  adds,  "  and 
"  for  his  inquiring  into  the  fecret  motives  of  adtions,  and 
"  conftruing  them  to  be  criminal."     He  has  indeed  been 
iu ("peeled  of  t©o  much  fubtilty  and  refinement,  in  penetrating 
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into  the  caufes  of  events ;  and  feme,  who  would  not  have 
quarrelled  with  him  for  his  manner  of  reprefenting  Jews  and 
Chriftians,  have  vehemently  reproached  him  with  no  where 
afcribing  any  one  a<?tion  to  a  virtuous,  but  every  one  to  a 
vicious  principle.  How  far  he  is  blameable  in  thefe  rcfpcds, 
is  not  poffible  to  determine :  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation, 
however,  that  they  who  have  been  heft  acquainted  with 
government,  politics,  courts,  and  the  principles  and  manners 
always  prevalent  there,  have  been  Tacitus's  greateft  admi- 
rers ;  and  that  his  ccnfurers  in  the  above  particulars,  are  to 
be  found  among  thofe  who  have  known  the  leaft  of  thefe 
"matters,  and  who  have  been  ufed  to  derive  their  knowledge 
of  men  from  general  abftradl  notions  of  human  nature,  and 
not  from  life  and  manners.  It  may  be  added,  that  Tacitus 
wrote  the  hiftofies  of  moft  corrupt  times,  under  moft  corrupt 
Letter  V.  governments,  "  When  Tacitus  wrote,"  fays  lord  BoHng- 
broke,  "  even  the  appearances  of  virtue  had  been  long  pro- 
"  fcribed,  and  tafte  was  grown  corrupt  as  well  as  manners. 
**  Yet  hiftory  preferved  her  integrity  and  her  luftre.  She 
"  preferved  them  in  the  writings  of  fome  whom  Tacitus 
*'  mentions,  in  none  perhaps  more  than  his  own,  every 
*'-line  of  which  outweighs  whole  pages  of  fuch  a  rhetor  as 
•"  Famianus  Strada.  I  fingle  him  out  among  the  moderns, 
**  becaufe  he  had  the  foolifh  prefumption  to  cenfure  Ta- 
*'  citus,  and  to  write  hiftory  himfelf :  and  your  lordfhip 
*'  will  forgive  this  Ihort  excurfion  in  honour  of  a  favourite 
*'  author." 

There  are  many  good  editions  of  this  hiftorian  :  the  Elze- 
vir one  1640,  in  i2mo;  that  in  Ufum  Delphini,  Paris  1682, 
in  4  volumes  4to ;  that  of  Amfterdam  1685,  in  2  volumes 
8vo,  cum  integris  notis  Lipfii,  Mureti,  &c.  The  whole 
works  of  this  biftorian  have  been  publifhed  in  Englifti,  with 
large  political  difcourfes  annexed,  by  mr.  Gordon. 

Prarrat.  ad  TANNER  (Thomas)  an  Englifh  prelate  and  cele- 
Bibi^h  brated  antiquarian,  was  born  in  the  year  1674,  and  admitted 
Fntai.nico-  of  Qucen's-college  in  Oxford  at  fixteen  years  of  age.  Here 
Hibernica,  ^  fimiJitude  of  ftudics,  for  they  were  both  extremely  addi6ted 
to  antiquities,  connected  him  in  a  clofe  friendfliip  with  Ed- 
mund Giblbn,  afterwardti  bifliop  of  London ;  and  this  friend - 

fhip 
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(hip  iafled  as  long  as  their  lives.  In  the  year  1697,  he  was 
chofen  fellow  of  his  college ;  and,  having  already  publiflied 
Ibme  fpecinnens  of  his  feill  in  the  antiquarian  way,  foon  after 
became  known  to  Moore,  then  bKliop  of  Norwich.  Moore 
was  very  fond  of  Tanner ;  and,  in  order  to  bring  him  nearer 
to  him,  made  him  chancellor  of  Norwich  in  the  year  17CI. 
Afterwards,  upon  his  tranfiation  to  Ely,  he  gave  him  in 
1717,  a  prebend  in  that  church  ;  which  dignity  he  changed 
101723,  for  a  canonry  of  Chrift-church  Oxford.  101722, 
he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  and  in  1731,  bifhop 
of  St.  Afaph.  He  died  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1735J  and 
after  his  death  was  publifhed  a  very  elaborate  work,  which 
we  are  told  in  the  title-page  had  employed  him  for  forty 
years,  with  this  title  :  Bibliotheca  Britannico-HibernLca ; 
five,  de  Scriptoribus,  qui  in  Anglia,  Scotia,  &  Hibernia  ad 
iaeculi  xvii  initium  floruerunt,  literarum  ordine  juxta  fami- 
liarum  nomina  difpofitis  commentarius,  1748,  in  folio. 

T  A  S  S  O  (ToRQUATo)  an  illuftrious  poet  of  Italy,  was  Niceron, 
defcended  from  the  ancient  and  noble  houfe  of  the  Torreg-  &£,  torn.' 
giani,  and  born  at  Sorrento,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Na-  »**• 
pies,  the  nth  of  March  1544.  His  father,  Bernard  Taflb, 
was  a  man,  who  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  fome  publica- 
tions in  the  way  of  polite  literature,  as  well  in  verfe  as  in 
profe.  He  was  fecretary  to  Ferrand  de  Sanfeverino,  prince 
of  Salerno,  and  commonly  lived  at  Naples :  but  going  to 
pay  a  vifit  to  a  married  fifter,  who  lived  at  Sorrento,  when 
his  wife  was  big  with  child  of  our  famous  poet,  (he  was 
brought  to  bed  there.  Though  Taflb  was  an  extraordinary 
perfon,  as  well  for  the  early  ripenefs,  as  for  the  uncommon 
ftrength  of  his  genius,  yet  the  writers  of  his  life  have  cer- 
tainly indulged  thcmfelves  too  much  in  the  marvellous, 
when  they  relate,  that  at  the  age  of  fix  months  he  pro- 
nounced his  words  clearly  and  diftinctly  ;  and  not  only  fo, 
but  that  he  reafoned,  and  communicated  his  thoughts,  and 
anfvvered  very  exacSly  all  queftions  that  were  afked  him. 
Thefe  things  are  incredible  :  and  v.hy  fhould  writers  de- 
bafe  the  dignity  of  hiftory,  by  inventing  fuch  fables?  Would 
they  add  to  Taflb's  character,  fuppofmg  them  true  ?  Is  fruit 
the  better  for  being  ripe  fo  very  early  ?  A  nonpareil,  which 
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from  its  name  fliould  be  the  beft  of  fruits,  is  one  of  the  laft 
that  is  gathered. 

At  four  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  the  college  of  the 
Jefuits  at  Naples,  and  applied  with  fuch  amazing  ardour  to 
books,  that  he  is  faid  at  feven  to  have  had  a  very  perfe«S 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  a  competent  fkill  in 
the  Greek.  He  compofed  even  at  that  time  orations,  which 
he  recited  in  public,  and  poems,  infinitely  beyond  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  his  years.  He  muft  indeed  have  been  ftrangely 
mature ;  for  we  are  confidently  afTurcd,  that  he  was  involved 
in  a  fentence  of  death  with  his  father,  when  he  was  not  nine 
years  old ;  the  caufe  of  which  unexampled  feverity  is  thus 
related.  Sanfeverino,  the  prince  of  Salerno,  undertook  to 
aflett  the  rights  of  the  Neapolitan  nation  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  againft  the  viceroy  don  Pedro  of  Toledo,  who 
was  about  to  eftablifh  the  inquifition  in  that  kingdom  :  by 
which,  though  he  gained  extremely  the  love  of  the  people, 
yet  he  made  himfelf  very  obnoxious  to  the  viceroy,  who  re- 
prefented  him  in  fuch  a  light  to  the  emperor,  that  Sanfeve- 
rino was  determined  to  juftify  himfelf  before  him.  He  went 
from  Naples  to  Rome,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  viceroy, 
and  there  fent  to  the  emperor  for  a  fafe-condutSl  to  Spain, 
where  his  imperial  highnefs  then  was.  But  the  emperor  re- 
fufed  it,  which  fo  exafperated  the  prince  of  Salerno,  that 
he  renounced  all  obligations  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  and 
formed  a  refolution  of  withdrawing  into  France.  Upon 
this  he  was  declared  a  rebel ;  and  Bernard  Taflb,  his  fecre- 
tary,  who  had  followed  his  fortune,  and  his  fon  Torquato, 
whom  his  father  had  taken  along  with  him,  were  necefTarily 
comprifed  in  the  fentence  which  was  pafled  by  the  viceroy 
upon  Sanfeverino  and  his  adherents. 

Neverthelefs,  Bernard  ventured  to  leave  Torquato  at 
Rome,  while  he  attended  his  mafter  to  France;  with  whom 
he  continued  there  three  or  four  years,  and  then  at  his 
death  returned  to  Italy  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  who  had 
earneftly  invited  him  to  his  court,  and  chofe  him  for  his 
firfl  fecretary.  Hither  he  fent  for  Torquato,  then  about 
twelve  years  old,  who  was  fcarcely  arrived  at  Mantua, 
when  he  was  made  to  accompany  Scipio  de  Gonzaga  the 
young  prince  of  Mantua,  who  was  about  his  own  age,  to 
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the  univerfitv  of  Padua.  Here  he  was  for  five  years;  at  the 
end  of  which  he  maintained  publicly  thefes  in  philofophy, 
divinity,  civil  and  canon  law.  Thefe  {>udics,  however,  had 
rot  fo  farengrofled  him,  but  that  he  found  time  to  gratify 
that  inclination,  which  he  had  naturally  for  poetry :  and 
the  year  after,  when  he  was  only  eighteen,  he  furprifed  the 
public  in  a  moft  agreeable  manner  with  his  II  Rinaldo, 
printed  at  Venice  in  1562,  4to.  He  had  occafion  for  all 
the  influence  and  authority  of  the  cardinal  Louis  d'Efte,  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated,  to  obtain  permiiTion  of  his  father  to 
publifh  it,  for  his  father  did  by  no  means  approve  of  his 
turn  for  poetry  :  he  efteemcd  it  a  vain  and  idle  amufement, 
as  having  found  it  fo  by  experience  ;  and  was  afraid  it  fhould 
take  his  fon  from  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  to  which  he  had 
trained  him,  and  v/hich  he  confidered  as  a  profeflion  of  far 
greater  confequence  to  him  in  the  prefent  fhattered  ftate  of 
their  fortunes,  than  that  of  a  poet.  All  this  however  made 
no  impreilion  upon  the  fon,  who  was  fo  fenfibly  affedted 
with  the  vaft  reputation  which  this  poem  had  gained  him  all 
over  Italy,  that  he  abandoned  the  law  utterly,  and  now 
gave  himfelf  up  intirely  to  poetry  :  and  foon  after,  when  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the  Eterei  at 
Padua,  he  took  the  name  of  Pcntito,  or  the  Penitent,  to 
denote  his  repentance  for  having  wafted  fo  much  time  in  the 
purfuit  of  the  law,  which  he  ought  to  have  devoted  to  the 
jmufes. 

At  Padua  he  began  his  celebrated  poem  intitled  Gerufa- 
lemme  liberata  ;  and  happy  had  it  been  for  him,  if  he  had 
continued  in  this  convenient  fituation  till  he  had  finiftied 
it;  but  in  1565,  he  removed  to  Ferrara,  at  the  folicitation 
of  duke  Alphonfus,  and  the  cardinal  Lewis  his  brother,  who 
greatly  efteemed  and  loved  him.  The  duke  gave  him  lodg- 
ings in  his  palace,  and  by  his  generofity  put  him  into  a  con- 
dition of  living  happily  and  at  eafe:  and,  to  make  his  refi- 
dence  at  Ferrara  the  more  fecure,  prefTed  him  by  his  fecrc- 
tary  to  an  advantageous  match.  But  Taflb  would  not  liften 
to  this ;  he  made  the  fame  reply,  as  Epidetus  did  formerly 
to  one  of  his  friends  upon  the  fame  occafion :  "  I  will 
"  marry,"  faid  he,  *'  if  you  will  give  me  one  of  your  daugh- 
""  ters."     In  1572,  pope  Gregory  XIII.  fending  cardinal 
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Lewis  to  France,  in  the  quality  of  legate,  Taflb  accompa- 
nied him,  and  there  received  great  marks  of  efteem  from 
Charles  IX.  Upon  his  return  to  Ferrara  he  compofed  his 
Aminta,  a  paftoral  comedy,  which  was  aited  with  vaft  ap- 
plaufe:  it  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1581,  with  fome  other 
fmall  pieces  of  poetry.  His  joy  upon  the  fuccefs  of  this 
piece,  was  foon  damped  by  the  lofs  of  his  father,  who  died 
in  15S5,  at  Oftiglia  upon  the  Po,  of  which  place  the  duke 
of  Mantua  had  given  him  the  government.  This  death  was 
to  Taflb  the  beginning  of  troubles  ;  for  his  fpirit  was  fcarcely 
becalmed  after  this,  when  others  fucceeded,  which  purfued 
him  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

During  his  refidence  at  Ferrara  he  was  upon  the  mofl  in- 
timate terms  with  a  gentleman  of  the  town  ;  to  whom, 
though  he  was  unreferved  upon  all  other  fubjedts,  yet  he 
never  communicated  any  thing  relating  to  his  amours. 
This  raifed  fufpicions  in  Taflb's  friend,  who,  thereupon 
fearching  into  the  myftery,  at  laft  made  difcoveries  to  others, 
which  might  be  injurious  to  Tafib.  Taflb  expoftulated  the 
afi^air  with  himj  and,  upon  his  complaints  being  difrefpe£l- 
fully  received,  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  give  him  a  box.  A 
challenge  enfued,  and  Taflb  met  the  gentleman,  when,  as 
they  were  engaged,  three  brothers  of  the  gentleman  came 
up,  and  very  bafely  fell  upon  Taflb.  Taflb  made  his  part 
good  againfl:  the  four,  and  had  wounded  his  antagonift  and 
one  of  his  brothers,  when  people  come  up  and  parted  them. 
He  gained  upon  this  occafion  as  great  fame  by  his  fword, 
as  he  had  gained  upon  others  by  his  pen  ;  but  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  was  fufficient  to  preferve  him  from  nu- 
merous evils  that  followed.  The  four  brothers  were  obliged 
to  fly,  for  the  little  regard  they  had  fliewn  to  a  perfon  under 
the  duke's  protection,  and  in  his  palace ;  and  for  Taflb,  he 
was  put  under  guard,  not  as  a  punifhment  we  are  told,  but 
to  fccure  him  againfl:  the  enterprifes  of  his  enemies,  "1  he 
truth  is,  Taflb  was  fuppofed  to  have  afpired  to  an  amour 
with  the  princefs  Eleanor,  After  of  duke  Alphonfus  j  and, 
perhaps,  there  might  be  a  difliculty  in  knowing  how  to 
proceed  with  him.  He  was  confined  in  prifon,  where  he 
fell  into  the  deepeft  melancholy :  however,  at  the  end  of 
a  year,  he  recovered  his  fpirits  a  little,  and  made  his  efc^pe. 
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He  withdrew  to  Turin,  where  he  concealed  himfelf  for 
feme  time  under  a  fictitious  nanie;  but  at  laft  was  difco- 
vered,  and  made  known  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  duke 
had  him  to  court,  afiigned  him  apartments  there,  and  fhewed 
him  all  the  marks  of  efteem  and  afFeftion ;  but  all  was  not 
fufficient  to  cure  him  of  his  melancholy.  He  had  formed 
to  himfelf  terrible  notions  of  the  duke  cf  Ferrara's  indigna- 
tion againft  him ;  and  he  could  not  be  perfuaded,  but  that 
fooner  or  later  the  duke  of  Savoy  would  give  him  up  to  that 
prince. 

Full  of  thefe  fufpicicns  and  terrors,  he  fet  out  one  morn- 
ing, without  faying  a  word  to  any  one,  and  without  any 
fort  of  preparation,  towards  Rome ;  where,  when  he  arrived, 
he  went  ftraight  to  the  palace  of  cardinal  Albano,  and  was 
received  with  great  kindnefs  and  affection.  After  fome  ftay 
in  this  city,  where  every  body  vifited  him,  he  felt  a  defu-e  of 
revifiting  his  native  country,  and  his  fifter  Cornelia,  who 
was  married  and  fettled  there  j  but  the  fear  cf  what  might 
happen  to  him  in  a  kingdom,  where  he  had  formerly  been 
condemned  as  a  rebel,  plunged  him  again  into  his  former 
melancholy.  He  refolveJ  therefore  to  leave  Rome,  as  he 
had  left  Turin,  without  taking  the  leaft  notice,  and  under 
the  pretext  of  going  to  divert  himfelf  at  Frefcati.  He  did, 
in  reality,  go  thither,  but  it  was  in  his  own  way ;  for, 
ftealing  off  from  his  company,  he  went  alone  and  on  foot 
to  the  mountains  of  Vellctri.  There  meeting  with  fome 
fhepherds,  he  changed  deaths  with  one  of  them,  and  in  this 
diiguife  proceeded  on  to  Gaieta,  where,  embarking  on  board 
a  veflel,  he  arrived  at  Sorrento  the  dav  after.  His  fifter 
was  extremely  glad  to  fee  him,  and  he  fpent  the  fummcr 
with  her;  but  he  now  wanted  exceedingly  to  return  to 
Ferrara,  and  ufed  all  the  means  he  could  think  cf  to  bring 
that  about.  He  wrote  to  duke  Alphonfus  in  the  moft  fub- 
miflive  manner  ;  he  implored  the  afliftance  of  the  duchefs  cf 
Ferrara,  and  of  the  princefs  Eleanor;  but  was  given  to 
underftand  by  the  latter,  that  his  flight  had  irritated  the 
duke  fo  much,  as  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  do  him  any 
fervice.  Upon  this  he  refoived  to  fling  himfelf  at  the  duke 
of  Ferrara's  feet,  and  did  fo ;  when  he  was  received  with 
fuch  tokens  of  affedion,  as  cured  him  intirely  of  all  his 
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fears :  yet  when  he  humbly  dcfired  to  have  the  manufcripts 
he  had  left  behind  him  at  Ferrara,  they  were  refufed  him. 
It  feems  he  had  a  powerful  enemy  at  court,  a  minifter  of 
ftate,  whom  he  had  fatirifed  in  his  Aminta,  under  the  name 
of  Mopfo:  and  this  minifter,  whofe  hatred  of  Taflb  had 
not  been  the  leaft  abated  by  his  abfence  and  misfortunes,- 
made  his  aiafter  believe,  that  Taflb  himfelf  had  burnt  them 
before  he  went.  He  pcrfuaded  him  alfo,  that  Taflb  had 
been  long  in  no  condition  to  write  any  thing,  and  that  any 
attempt  of  this  nature  mufl:  needs  increafe  his  malady. 

This  was  terrible  for  Taflb;  for  duke  Alphonfus,  who 
only  judged  of  him  and  his  works  by  the  reprefentations  of 
his  minifter,  could  not  conceive  any  notion  of  any  thing 
he  now  wrote ;  but  exhorted  him,  inftead  of  making  verfes, 
to  enjoy  himfelf  in  tranquillity  and  repofe.  , Taflb  did  all  he 
could  to  undeceive  the  duke,  but  in  vain;  fo  that  he  departed 
a  fecond  time  from  Ferrara,  and  went  to  Mantua^  where, 
however,  he  was  far  from  finding  what  he  wanted.  Then, 
after  vifiting  Padua  and  Venice,  he  had  recourfe  to  the 
duke  of  Urbino,  who  received  him  gracioufly,  but  yet  ad- 
vifed  him  to  return  to  Ferrara.  '*  Envy  muft  own  that  I 
**  have  lived  among  the  great,"  fays  Horace;  but  what 
was  the  boaft  and  glory  of  Horace,  was  the  misfortune  and 
ruin  of  Taflb.  He  was  too  much  acquainted,  had  too  many 
connections  with  the  great ;  and  his  patrons  were  fo  nu- 
merous, that,  what  in  pafling  from  one  to  another,  he  was 
for  ever  feeking  reft,  and  finding  none.  He  returned  to  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  who  firmly  believing,  according  to  the 
fuggeftions  of  his  minifter,  that  the  melancholic  tempera- 
ment of  Taflb,  and  his  conftant  application  to  poetry,  had 
really  difordered  his  underftanding,  ordered  him  to  be  put 
into  an  hofpital,  and  a  guard  to  be  fet  over  him.  This  new 
prifon  revived  all  his  fufpicions  and  fears :  he  applied  to  the 
duke  for  his  liberty  by  letters,  by  poems,  by  friends,  who 
vifited  him  in  his  confinement,  but  all  to  nopurpofe;  for 
the  duke,  deceived  by  a  malicious  minifter,  who  was  all  the 
while  facrificing  this  famous  poet  to  his  rcfentment,  could 
not  be  induced  to  think  of  him  otherwife  than  as  a  madman. 
The  imaginary  madnefs,  however,  that  was  imputed  to  him, 
brought  on  real  melancholy  j  and  be  was  fome  times  fo  bad, 
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as  to  be  deprived  of  his  underftanding,  although  he  is  faid  to 
have  borne  his  misfortunes  with  uncommon  firmnefs. 

He  applied  to  many  princes  to  intercede  for  his  liberty, 
among  whom  were  the  emperor,  the  pope,  the  great  duke, 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  but  their  intercefiicns  availed  no- 
thing. At  length  Vincent  de  Gonzaga,  fon  of  the  duke  of 
Mantua,  going  to  Ferrara,  and  vifiting  him  in  his  hofpital, 
conceived  the  higheft  eftecm  for  him  ;  and  aficed  him  of  duke 
Alphonfus  in  fo  prefling  a  manner,  that  the  duke  could  not 
hold  out  any  longer  :  and  fo  the  prince  de  Gonzaga  refcued 
him  from  his  prifon,  and  carried  him  to  Mantua.  This 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1586.  The  prince  of 
Mantua  had  promifed  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  that  he  would 
have  a  very  watchful  eye  over  him;  and,  to  make  good  his 
promife,  he  afiigned  TafTo  the  town  of  Mantua  for  his  pri- 
fon. But  the  poet  could  not  relifh  this  fort  of  captivity, 
fo  that  it  was  foon  enlarged,  yet  with  fomc  reftri6licns. 
While  TafTo  was  enjoying  his  repofe  at  Mantua,  better  than 
he  had  done  any  where  for  fome  time,  duke  William  died 
in  Auguft  1587,  and  prince  Vincent  fucceeded  to  the  go- 
vernment. Vincent  had  now  fomething  elfe  to  do,  than 
to  devote  himfelf  to  the  mufes,  and  to  trifle  with  Tafib;  fo 
that  the  poet,  growing  into  negleft  as  it  were,  began  to 
think  of  new  quarters,  where  he  might  fpend  the  fmall  re- 
mainder of  his  miferable  life  in  eafe  and  freedom.  He  caft 
his  eyes  upon  Naples,  and  thither  he  went  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1587.  In  the  beginning  of  1589,  he  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Rome  ;  and  there  the  duke  of  Tufcany,  Ferdinand, 
intreated  him  to  go  to  Florence,  and  for  this  purpofe  em- 
ployed the  authority  of  the  pope.  Taflb,  unable  to  with- 
ftand  the  folicitations  of  fuch  perfonages,  went  to  Florence 
in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1590,  but  with  a  defign  to  return 
from  thence  as  foon  as  he  fhould  be  able;  and  he  did  re- 
turn by  Rome  to  Naples,  in  the  autumn  of  1591. 

He  had  apartments  in  the  palace  of  the  prince  of  Conca, 
who  was  now  his  patron  j  and  it  was  here  that  he  wrote 
Gierufalemme  conquiftata,  which  was  only  a  new  edition 
of  his  Gierufalemme  liberata.  The  prince  of  Conca,  who 
was  infinitely  charmed  with  this  work,  took  it  into  his  head 
to  be  afraiid  left  Tome  body  fhould  carry  off  TafTo  and  his 
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poemj  and,  in  order  to  prevent  it,  wifely  fet  a  guard  over 
the  one  and  the  other.  Taffo  complained  of  this  to  his 
friend  Manfo,  who,  furprifed  with  the  uncommonnefs  of 
the  proceeding,  took  Taflb  from  the  palace,  and  gave  him 
lodgings  at  his  own  houfe.  Here  he  was  enjoying  good 
health,  good  air,  and  quietnefs,  and  a  liberty  to  purfue 
whatever  he  would,  or  nothing,  when  cardinal  Cinthio, 
nephew  of  pope  Clement  VIII.  invited  him  to  Rome,  whi- 
ther he  was  forced  to  go,  much  againfl  his  will,  in  the  fpring 
pf  1592.  He  foon  found  himfelf  in  that  unfettled  and  hur- 
rying ftate,  which  had  long  made  him  fick  of  his  connec- 
tions with  princes  ;  and  he  wanted  wretchedly  to  be  at 
Naples  again,  whither,  after  having  contrived  fome  excufe 
or  other,  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fummer  1594. 
Cardinal  Cinthio,  who  had  feen  him  leave  Rome  with  re- 
gret, foon  found  the  means  of  bringing  him  back  again  : 
for  he  applied  to  the  pope  and  Roman  fenate,  to  have  him 
crowned  with  laurel  in  the  capitol;  which  honour  being  ob- 
tained for  him,  he  was  obliged  to  repair  to  Rome  again  im- 
mediately. Tafib  was  at  Rome,  and  all  things  were  pre- 
pared for  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  when  cardinal 
Cinthio  fell  Tick  ;  and  the  cardinal  was  no  fooner  upon  the 
recovery,  than  Taflb  fell  fick.  He  was  only  in  his  fifty-firft 
year;  but  ftudy,  which  all  his  changes  aijd  chances  had 
never  interrupted,  travels,  confinement,  and  uneafinefs,  had 
made  him  old  before  his  time.  His  illnefs  began  with  a 
vomiting  and  purging,  which  held  him  fome  time,  and  then 
ended  in  a  bloody  flux :  when  perceiving  himfelf  exhaufted, 
and  convinced  that  he  fhould  not  live  many  days,  he  or- 
dered himfelf  to  be  carried  to  the  convent  of  St.  Onuphrius. 
Here  he  fpent  fome  days  in  preparing  for  futurity,  and  died 
the  25th  of  April  1595.  He  was  tall,  well  made,  and  of 
a  conftitution  naturally  vigorous.  He  had  a  great  foul,  and 
a  good  heart :  and  his  works  fhew  him  to  have  been  a  phi- 
lofopher,  an  orator,  a  logician,  a  critic,  and  a  poet  excellent 
in  every  kind  of  compofition. 

As  to  his  works,  we  have  mentioned  his  principal ;  his 

Rinaldo,  Aminta,  and  Gierufalemme  liberata,  an  epic  poem 

in  twenty-four  booics.     This  poem  had  been  publiflied  in 

'    an  imperfect  ftate,  through  the  importunity  and  authority 

of 
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of  fome  of  his  noble  patrons ;  but  the  firft  complete  edition 
of  it,  appeared  at  Ferrara  in  158 1,  4to.  The  critics  falling 
upon  this  work,  and  pulling  it  all  to  pieces,  he  propofed  to 
give  a  new  corrected  edition  of  it,  or  more  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  to  write  it  over  again,  which  he  did,  and  publifhed  at 
Rome,  under  the  title  of  Gierufaleinme  conquiflata,  in  1693, 
4to.  But  the  poem,  thus  accommodated  to  the  tafte  and 
humour  of  his  critics,  was  not  received  with  the  fame  ap- 
plaufe  as  the  firft  edition  had  been,  where  his  genius  had  not 
been  reftrained  and  cramped  by  criticifm  and  art,  but  had 
been  abandoned  to  all  the  greatnefs  and  noblenefs  of  an  en- 
thufiaftic  imagination.  And  it  was  indeed  here,  and  here 
only,  that  Taflb  was  formed  to  excel.  It  is  true,  many 
writers,  efpecially  among  the  Italians,  have  made  no  fcruple 
of  comparing  Taflb  to  Virgil ;  even  Balzac  has  faid,  that 
the  Jerufalem  delivered  is  the  richeft  and  moft  finifhed  work, 
fmce  the  age  of  Auguftus ;  and  applied  upon  this  occafion, 
what  St.  Jerome  applied  to  Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  viz. 
that  **  though  Virgil  had  hindered  Taflb  from  bcin^  the 
*'  firft,  yet  Taflb  had  hindered  Virgil  from  being  the  only 
"  poet  in  this  way."  Taflb  had  a  vaft  genius,  a  powerful 
imagination,  and  was  fo  far  formed  for  the  nobler  kinds  of 
poetry;  but  he  wanted  intirely  the  judgment,  the  dignity, 
and  the  majefty  of  Virgil.  This  partiality  of  fome  for  Taflb, 
has,  perhaps,  made  Boileau  criticife  him  more  feverely  than 
he  would  otherwife  have  done :  he  calls  Taflb's  verfes  tin- 
fel,  when  compared  with  the  gold  of  Virgil ;  and  cenfures 
the  Ample  judgment  of  thofe,  who  prefer  "  le  clinquant  du  Sadie  Ix. 
*'  Tafl'e  a  tout  I'or  de  Virgile."  In  the  mean  time  fome 
virtuofi  of  Italy  have  made  it  a  queftion  for  a  long  while, 
whether  Ariofto  does  not  deferve  the  precedency  of  Taflb  ; 
whereas  every  where  elfe,  among  men  of  underftanding, 
Taflb's  greateft  fault  is,  that  of  having  too  much  of  Ariofto 
in  him.  TaflTo  feems  to  have  been  confcious  of  this  fault. 
He  could  not  be  infenfible,  that  fuch  wild  fairy  tales,  at  that 
time  the  tafte  of  Italy  and  all  Europe,  were  altogether  in- 
conflftent  v/ith  the  gravity  of  epic  poetry  ;  and  in  order  to 
cover  this  defe6i,  he  printed  a  preface,  in  which  he  pretends, 
that  all  his  poem  is  but  a  fliadow  and  a  type.  *'  The  army 
*'  of  Chriftian  princes,"  favs  he,  <*  reprefcnts  the  foul  and 
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"  the  body ;  Jerufalem  the  figure  of  true  happinefs,  which 
"  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  labour  and  difHcuhies ;  Gof- 
*'  fredo  is  the  mind ;  Tancredo,  Raimondo,  and  the  reft, 
"  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ;  the  common  foldiers  make  up 
"  the  limbs  of  the  body  ;  the  devils  are  at  once  figured, 
"  and  figures;  Armida  and  Ifmeno  are  the  temptations 
♦'  which  befiege  our  fouls ;  and  the  fpells  and  illufions  of 
*'  the  enchanted  foreft  fhadow  out  the  falfe  reafonings,  into 
*'  which  our  paflions  are  apt  to  miflead  us."  Such  is  the 
key  that  Taflb  thinks  fit  to  give  us  of  his  works  ;  in  which 
he  deals  with  himfelf,  as  the  commentators  have  dealt  with 
Homer  and  Virgil,  who,  like  fpeculative  and  over-wife  poli- 
ticians, conftrue  the  moft  infignificant  actions  of  great  men 
into  defigns  of  depth  and  importance. 

The  works  of  Talfo  have  been  often  printed  feparately, 
at  various  times  and  places  ;  but  the  whole,  together  with 
his  life,  and  alfo  feveral  pieces  for  and  againft  his  Gierufa- 
lemme  liberata,  were  publiihed  at  Florence  1724,  in  fix 
volumes  folio.  The  life  was  written  by  his  friend  Battifte 
Manfo,  and  printed  at  Rome  in  1634;  of  which  that  by 
the  abbe  dc  Charnes,  printed  at  Paris  in  1690,  i2mo,  is 
only  an  abridgment.  His  Aminta  and  Gierufalemme  libe- 
rata have  been  tranflated  into  feveral  languages,  and  among 
others  into  Englifh  ;  the  former  being  publifhed  at  London  in 
1628,  the  latter  in  1713.  We  will  conclude  our  account  of 
this  great  poet,  with  the  following  extrait  from  mr.  Voltaire; 
U  *'  No  man  in  the  w^'^rld,"  favs  this  writer,  "  was  ever  born 
'*  with  a  greater  genius,  and  more  qualified  for  epic  poetry. 
"  His  talents,  which  gained  him  fo  great  a  reputation, 
"  were  the  caufe  of  his  misfortunes.  His  life  proved  a 
'*  chain  of  miferies  and  woes.  Banifhed  from  his  own 
*'  country,  he  was  reduced  to  the  grievous  necellity  of  hav- 
**  ing  a  patron.  He  fufFered  want,  exile,  and  prifonj  and 
*'  which  is  more  intolerable,  he  was  opprefled  by  calumny. 
"  Even  his  poetical  glory,  that  chimerical  comfort  in  real 
"  calamities,  was  contefted.  The  number  of  his  enemies 
"  eclipfed  for  a  long  while  his  reputation.  And  at  laft, 
"  when  his  merit  began  to  overcome  envy,  when  he  was 
"  ready  to  receive  the  honour  of  triumph  in  Rome,  which 
*'  Petrarch  had  formerly  enjoyed  (though  with  lefs  merit) 

"  and. 
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**  and  which  was  at  that  time  as  glorious  as  it  k  now  ridl- 

*'  culous,  he  died  the  very  day  before  the  defigned  folem- 

"  nitv.      Nothing  difcovers  more  plainly   the  high    fenfe 

"  which  Rome  entertained  of  his  merit,  than  the  infcrip- 

*'  tion  on  his  tomb.     The  pope,  who  ordered  him  a  mag« 

*'  niticcnt  funeral,  as  if  it  were  to  atone  for  the  misfortunes 

**  of  his  life,  propofed  a  reward  for  the  beft  epitaph  which 

**  fhould  be  written  in  his  honour.     Many  were  brought  to 

"  him,  all  full  of  the  juft  praifes  of  Taflb.     The  judges, 

**  appointed  to  chufe  the  epitaph,  were  divided  in  their  opi- 

**  nions,  when  a  young  man  came  to  them  with  this  in- 

'*  fcription — Torquati  TalC  offa.     The  judges  immediately 

'*  agreed  in  giving  the  preference  to  it,  being  perfuaded, 

**  that  the  name  of  TalTo  was  his  greateft  encomium." 

TATE  (Nahum)  an  Englifh  poet,  was  born  about  the 
nyddle  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  and  there  received  his  education.  He  was  made 
poet  laureat  to  king  William,  upon  the  death  of  Shadwell, 
^d  held  that  place  till  the  acceffion  of  king  George  I.  on 
whom  he  lived  to  write  the  firft  birth-day  ode,  which  is 
executed  with  unufual  fpirit.  He  was  a  man  of  good  na- 
ture, great  probity,  and  competent  learning ;  but  fo  ex- 
tremely modeft,  that  he  was  never  able  to  make  his  fortune, 
or  to  raife  himfelf  above  neceflity.  The  earl  of  Dorfet  was 
his  patron  ;  but  the  chief  ufe  he  made  of  him  was,  to  fcreen 
himfelf  from  the  perfecution  of  his  creditors.  He  died  ia 
the  Mint  1716,  and  was  fucceeded  in  the  laurel  by  mr.  Euf- 
den.  He  was  the  author  of  nine  dramatic  performances,  a 
great  number  of  poems,  and  of  a  verfion  of  the  Pfalms,  in 
conjunction  with  dr.  Nicholas  Brady.  He  was  a  man  of 
wit  and  parts,  yet  not  thought  to  poflefs  any  very  great 
genius,  as  being  deficient  in  what  is  its  firft  chara^ric, 
namely,  invention. 

T  ATI  AN,  a  writer  of  the  primitive  church,  was  born  Fiiric.Bib!. 
in  Affyria,  and  trained  in  the  learning  and  religion  of  the  G';*^i»^'»' 
heathens.  He  was  a  fophift  by  profeflion,  very  profound  Ca»e,  Hift. 
in  all  branches  of  literature,  and  acquired  great  reputation  Iit"«.'ol-i. 
by  teaching  rhetoric.  Coming  over  to  chriftianity,  he  be- 
came 
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came  the  fchokr  of  Juftin  Martyr,  whom  he  attended  to 
Rome,  and  partook  with  him  of  the  hatred  of  the  philofoper 
Crefcens :  for  he  tells  us  himfelf,  that  Crefcens  laid  wait  for 
his  life,  as  well  as  for  Juftin's.  While  Juftin  lived  he  con- 
tinued fteady  and  orthodox,  and  a  good  member  of  the 
church  :  but  after  his  death,  being  puffed  up  with  pride,  with 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  abounded,  and  a  conceit  of  his  elo- 
quence, which  was  indeed  uncommon,  he  made  a  fchifm, 
and  became  the  author  of  a  new  fe6t.  He  took  it  into  his 
head  to  condemn  marriage,  as  no  better  than  proftitution : 
he  enjoined  abftinence  from  wine  and  animal  food,  and  fuf- 
fered  only  water  to  be  ufed  in  the  holy  myfteries  ;  from 
whence  his  followers  were  called  Encratitae,  and  Hydropa- 
raftatae.  He  maintained  feme  of  the  errors  of  the  Valenti- 
nians,  affirming,  that  Adam  and  our  forefathers  were  damned, 
and  that  there  were  aeones,  or  certain  invifible  beings.  He 
aflerts,  in  his  book  Adverfus  Gentes,  that  the  fouls  of  men 
are  naturally  mortal,  but  made  immortal  by  the  fpecial  a6l  of 
God.  When  he  had  propagated  thefe  doctrines  for  fome 
time  at  Rome,  he  returned  into  the  eaft,  and  opened  a  fchool 
firft  in  Mefopotamia  about  the  year  172.  Afterwards  he 
preached  at  Antioch,  in  Cilicia  alfo,  and  in  Pifidia.  No- 
thing is  certainly  known  concerning  his  death. 
'  Eufebius  informs  us,  that  he  compofed  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  works ;  of  v/hich  nothing  is  now  extant  but  his  piece 
agalnft  the  Gentiles,  or  (as  it  is  ufually  intitled)  Oration  to 
the  Greeks.  He  opens  this  difcourfe  with  proving,  that  the 
Greeks  are  not  the  inventors  of  any  of  the  fciences,  as  they 
boaft  themfelves  to  be,  but  that  they  were  all  invented  by 
thofe  whom  they  call  Barbarians  :  and  then,  adds,  that  the 
Greeks  corrupted  the  fciences  they  received  from  the  Barba- 
rians, and  more  efpecially  philofophy.  Afterwards,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  and  defend  the  Chriftian  religion  i  and  in- 
termixes what  he  fays  with  fatirical  reflcflions  on  the  ridi- 
culous theology  of  the  Pagans,  and  on  the  corrupt  manners 
of  their  gods  and  philofophers.  This  work  is  full  of  pro- 
fane learning,  and  the  ftyle  is  copious  and  elegant,  but  the 
matters  contained  in  it  are  not  digefted  into  any  order. 

This  treatife  of  Tatian  was  flrfl:  printed  at  Zurich  in  1546, 

together  with  the  Latin  verfion  of  Conrad  us  Gefner.    -It 

4  was 
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was  afterwards  fubjoined  to  Juftin  Martyr's  works,  printed 
at  Paris  in  1615  and  1636,  folio  :  but  the  beft  edition  of  it 
is  that  of  Oxford  1700,  in  8vo. 

TATIUS  (Achilles)  an  ancient  Greek  writer  of  F»Wc  Bib!. 
Alexandria  ;  but  the  age  he  lived  in  is  uncertain.  Accord-  ,j^ 
ing;  to  Suidas,  who  calls  him  Sratius,  he  was  at  firft  an  Hea- 
then, then  a  Chriftian,  and  afterwards  a  bifliop.  He  wrote 
a  book  Fit.;*  7^»5«f,  or.  Upon  the  fphere,  which  feems  to  have 
been  nothing  more  than  a  commentary  upon  Aratus.  Pa^^ 
of  it  is  extant,  and  hath  been  tranflated  into  Latin  by  father 
Petavius,  under  the  title  of  Ifagoges  in  phasnomena  Arati. 
He  wrote  alio  Of  the  loves  of  Clitophon  and  Leucippe,  in 
eight  books,  which  were  firft  publifhed  in  Latin  only,  at 
Bafi!  1554..  This  Latin  verfion,  made  by  AnnibaJ  Cruceius 
of  Milan,  was  republifhed  by  Commelinus,  with  the  Greek, 
at  Heidelberg  1608,  8vo,  with  Longus  and  Parthenius,  wri- 
ters of  the  fame  clafs :  after  which  a  more  correct  edition  of 
the  Greek  was  given  by  Salmafius  at  Leyden  1640,  in  1 2mo. 
Cruceius's  verfion  ftill  attended  it ;  for  though  full  of  faults, 
yet  Salmafius  tells  us,  that  as  he  had  not  time  to  make  a 
new  one,  he  thought  it  better  to  let  it  continue  as  it  was. 
Tatius  is  not  the  only  Chriftian  biihop  of  antiquity,  who 
wrote  of  amours  :  Heliodorus  did  the  fame.  Photius  fpeaks  Cod.  87,94, 
well  of  Tatius. 


TAUBMAN  (Frederic)  in  Latin  TAUB  MAN-   Mdchior 
N  U  S,  an  eminent  German  critic,  was  born  at  Wonfcifch   ^j^  phii'ofo," 
in  Franconia,  about  the  year  1565.     Some  very  remarkable   phorum 

circumftances  attendid    his  education.      His  father  was   a   ^^^^ y-|*^ 

burgomafter  of  his  town,  but  yet  a  tradefman  of  a  lower  ceron,  &c. 
order,  and  in  no  very  confiderable  circumftances.  He  died  '°'"'  "'* 
while  Taubman  was  a  child,  and  the  mother  married  a  tay- 
lor ;  which,  inftead  of  obftrudling  the  education  of  Taub- 
man, as  was  moft  natural  to  expedt,  contributed  greatly  to 
it :  for  the  father-in-law,  touched  with  the  fine  parts  of  the 
boy,  refolv'cd  to  bring  him  up  to  letters  ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  fent  him  to  Culmbach,  a  town  of  Franconia,  to  fchool. 
Taubman,  then  twelve  years  of  age,  continued  four  more 
in  this  place ;  axid  made  an  unco/nmon  progress  in  litera- 
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ture,  in  fpltc  of  the  great  difficulties  he  h;id  to  ftruggle 
with.  For  the  circumftances  of  his  parents  were  fo  very 
indifferent,  that  they  were  unable  to  furnifli  him  with  com- 
mon neceffaries ;  and  he  was  frequently  conftrained  to  beg 
his  bread  from  door  to  door,  *'  da  panem  propter  Deum." 
He  often  related  this  particular  of  his  life  after  he  was  grown 
up,  and  in  a  flourifliing  condition.  While  he  was  at  this 
fchool  his  mother  died,  and  his  father-in-law  married  ano- 
ther wife,  who  proved  as  kindly  and  aft"e6lionately  difpofed 
|t  him,  and  ftrove  as  much  to  relieve  his  neceflities,  as  his 
own  moLhfcr  could  have  done.  Though  he  was  not  fortu- 
nate in  lofing  his  ov/n  pa.'ents,  yet  was  he  not  amazingly 
fo  in  thofe  who  fupplied  their  place  ? 

In  the  year  1582,  George- Frederic,  marquis  of  Branden- 
burg, having  founded  a  college  at  Heilbrun,  a  town  of  Sua- 
bia,  got  together  the  choice  youth  out  of  all  his  ilates,  and 
Taubman  among  the  reft,  who  was  then  fixteen  years  of  age. 
His  great  capacity  recofijmended  him  to  public  notice  ;  and 
befides  his  flcill  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  he  had  alfo 
a  very  extraordinary  talent  for  poetry.  After  ftaying  ten 
years  at  Heilbrun,  he  went  in  1592,  to  Wittenburg,  where 
he  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf;  and  Frederic -William,  the 
prince  of  Saxony,  conceived  fo  high  an  efteem  and  fondnefs 
for  him,  that  he  often  made  a  companion  of  him.  The 
profeiTorfhip  of  poetry  and  the  belles  lettres  becoming  vacant 
in  1595,  the  univerfity  afked  it  of  the  court  for  Taubman^ 
who  accordingly  took  pofleflion  of  it  in  OcStoberthat  year, 
and  held  it  with  great  honour  to  himfelf,  and  advantage  to 
the  public,  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  died  of  a  fever  the  26th 
of  February  1613,  leaving  five  children  and  a  wife,  whom 
he  had  married  in  1596.  He  was  one  of  thofe  few  happy 
men,  who  had  qualities  to  make  himfelf  beloved  as  well  as 
admired.  His  very  great  learning  procured  him  the  admira- 
tion of  mankind;  and  his  fprightlinefs  of  nature,  pleafantry 
in  converfation,  grounded  upon  a  general  humanity,  which 
difpofed  him  to  do  all  the  good  he  could  to  all,  procured 
him  their  efteem  and  affe<5tion. 

His  works  are,  Commentarlus  in  Plautum,  Francof. 
1605,  and  in  1612,  not  only  enlarged,  but  more  correal. 
A  third  edition,  with  editions,  by  Janus  Gruterus,  was  pub- 

li/hed 
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lifhed  after  his  death  in  1621 ;  but  many  prefer  the  fecond, 
2S  more  correct :  they  are  all  in  quarto.  Jofeph  Scaliger  Seal.  Epift, 
complimented  Taubman  upon  his  Commentary  on  Plautus,  ^  ^' 
and  tells  him,  that  it  has  all  the  marks  of  penetration,  judg- 
ment, and  induflry.  The  learned  have  ever  fince  confidered 
it  ill  this  light;  and  Taubman's  i.>;,  perhaps,  notwithftanding 
the  labours  of  any  later  critic,  the  bell  edition  we  ftill  have 
of  Plautus.  After  his  death  was  publiflied  by  his  fon,  his 
Commentarius  in  Virgilium;  which  Tanaquil  Faber  fcruples 
not,  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  call  the  beft  commentary  we 
have  upon  Virgil ;  while  fome,  with  lefs  reafor;,  have  pre- 
tended to  abule  it.  De  lingua  Latind  difiertatio,  pub- 
lilhed  by  hinifelf  at  Wittenburg  in  1602.  He  aJfo  publiflied 
other  fmall  pieces,  and  fome  Latin  poetry.  Taubmanni- 
ana  came  out  at  Leipfic  in  1703:  Taubman  had  a  great 
turn  for  raillery,  and  was  a  deaier  in  bons  mots  ;  but  whe- 
ther any  of  them  are  here,  may  probably  be  found  uncertain. 

TAVERNIER  (John  Baptist)  a  Frenchman  fa-  Baylc'sDifl, 
mous  for  his  travels,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1605. 
His  father,  who  was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  fettled  at  Paris, 
and  traded  very  largely  in  geographical  maps,  fo  that  the 
natural  inclination  which  Tavernier  had  for  travelling,  was 
greatly  increafed  by  the  things  which  he  daily  heard  talked 
in  his  father's  houfe,  concerning  foreign  countries.  He  be- 
gan to  gratify  this  painon  fo  early,  that  at  the  age  of  two 
and  twenty  years,  he  had  feen  the  fineft  countries  of  Europe, 
France,  England,  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  Swiiler- 
land,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Italy.  During  the  fpace  of 
forty  years  he  travelled  fix  times  into  Turkey,  Perfia,  and 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  by  all  the  different  routs  he  could  take. 
He  had  gained  a  great  eftate  by  trading  in  jewels ;  and,  be- 
ino;  ennobled  by  Lewis  XIV.  he  purchafed  the  barony  of 
Aubonne,  near  the  lake  jof  Geneva,  in  i663.  He  had  col- 
lected a  great  number  of  obfervations,  but  he  bad  not  learned 
either  to  fpeak  or  write  well  in  French  ;  for  which  reafon, 
he  was  forced  to  employ  others  in  drawing  up  his  relations. 
Mr.  Chappufcau,  with  whom  he  lodged  at  Geneva,  lent  him 
his  pen  for  the  two  firft  volumes  of  his  travels,  and  mr,  Cha- 
pelle  for  the  third.    7"hey  have  frequently  been  printed,  and 
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contain  feveral  curious  particulars ;  yet  not  without  feme 
fables,  which  were  told  him  purely  to  impofe  upon  his  fim- 
plicity.  He  is  charged  alfo  with  ftealing  from  others  to  fill 
up  his  own  accounts  :  thus  our  dr.  Hyde,  having  cited  a 
very  long  paflage  from  Tavernier,  tells  us,  that  '*  he  had 
"  taken  it  like  a  downright  plagiary  from  a  book  printed  at 
**  Lyons  167 1,  in  8vo,  and  written  by  father  Gabriel  de 
*'  Chinon,  who  had  lived  in  Perfia  thirty  years." 

Tavernier's  affairs  getting  into  bad  condition  at  the  latter 
end  of  his  life,  by  realbn  of  the  mifmanagement  and  ill  con- 
duct of  a  nephew,  who  had  in  the  Levant  the  dircdion  of  a 
cargo  purchafed  in  France  for  222,000  livres,  which  fhould 
have  made  above  a  million,  he  undertook  a  feventh  journey 
into  the  eaft,  to  rectify  this  diforder;  for  which  purpofe,  as 
is  fuppofed,  he  fold  his  barony  of  Aubonne  in  1687.  He 
fet  out,  and  was  got  as  far  as  Mofcow,  where  he  died  in  July 
1689,  aged  eighty-four  years.  He  was  of  the  proteftant 
religion.  Several  parties,  among  which  were  the  Dutch 
and  the  Jefuits,  were  offended  at  certain  things  inferted  in 
bis  travels,  and  he  has  been  abufed  in  print  on  that  account. 
He  has  one  chapter,  where  he  confiders  the  conduct  of  the 
Hollanders  in  Afia;  and  there  he  falls  very  feverely  upon  the 
directors  of  the  Eaft  India  company,  by  whomhe  reprefents 
himfelf  to  have  fuffered  ;  but  he  declares  at  the  beginning, 
that  he  does  not  blame  the  conduit  of  the  Dutch  in  general. 
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TAYLOR  (dr.  Jerejmy)  an  Englifh  divine  of  great 
wit,  judgment,  learning,  and  piety,  was  the  fon  of  a  barber 
in  Cambridge,  where  he  was  born  at  the  beginning  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  but  it  is  not  known  in  what  year. 
At  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was  admitted  of  Caius-college 
in  that  univerfity,  where  he  continued  till  he  had  taken  a 
mafter  of  arts  degree.  He  afterwards  entered  into  orders, 
and  fupplied  for  a  time  the  divinity  lecturer's  place  in  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  London ;  where,  diftinguiftiing  himfelf  to  great 
advantage,  he  was  introduced  to  archbifliop  Laud.  The 
archbifhop,  ftruclc  with  his  excellent  parts,  thought  they 
Ihould  be  afforded  better  opportunities  of  ftudy  and  improve- 
ment, than  a  conftant  courfe  of  preaching  could  allow  of; 
and  therefoiQ  cawfed  him  tg  be  eledcd  fellow  of  AU-Soul's- 
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college-  in  Oxford,  in  1636.  He  did  this  by  dint  of  intereft 
and  authority  ;  for  mr.  Wood  gives  feme  reafons,  why  fuch 
an  ele<ftion  was  againft  the  ftatutes.  About  this  time,  as 
the  fame  Wood  relates,  he  was  in  a  ready  way  to  be  con- 
firmed a  member  of  the  church  of  Rome,  as  many  of  that 
perfuafion  fa  id  ;  but,  upon  a  fermon  preached  at  Oxford  on 
the  5th  of  November  1638,  wherein  fevexal  things  againft 
the  papifts  were  wifely  infertcd  by  the  then  vice-chancellor, 
he  was  afterwards  rejected  with  fcorii  by  them,  particularly 
by  Fr.  a  S.  Clara,  his  intimate  acc^uaintance ;  to  whom  af- 
terwards he  exprefled  fome  forrow  for  what  he  had  faid,  as 
the  faid  S.  Clara  told  rar.  Wood.  About  that  time  he  be- 
came one  of  the  archbifhop's  chaplains,  who  beftowed  on 
him  the  rectory  of  Uppingham  in  Rutland.  In  the  year 
1642,  he  was  by  mandamus  created  doctor  of  divinity,  be- 
ing then  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  a  frequent 
preacher  before  him  and  the  court  at  Oxford.  He  after- 
wards attended  as  chaplain  in  the  king's  army,  where, 
though  he  had  not  the  command  of  his  time  and  books,  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  many  works,  which  he  afterwards 
finifliird  and  publifned. 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  king's  caufe  he  retired  into 
Wales,  where,  under  the  protection  of  the  earl  of  Carbury, 
of  the  Golden  Grove  in  Carmarthenfhire,  he  was  fuffered 
to  officiate  as  a  minifter,  and  to  teach  a  fchool  for  the  main- 
tenance of  himfelf,  his  wife  and  children.  In  this  retire- 
ment he  wrote  and  publifhed  a  great  number  of  works,  and 
particularly  his  much  famed  book  intitled,  A  difcourfe  of 
the  liberty  of  prophefying,  fhewing  the  unreafonablenefs  of 
prcfcribing  to  other  men's  faith,  and  the  iniquity  of  perfe- 
cuting  different  opinions,  1647,  in  4to.  In  this  piece  he 
was  fuppofed  to  lay  down  fuch  principles  as  ftruck  at  the 
foundation  of  all  hierarchy  j  and  on  that  account  gave  of- 
fence to  many  members  of  the  church  of  England,  while 
many  of  its  adverfaries  thought  themfelves  countenanced  by 
them,  and  even  juftified  in  their  hoftilities  againft  it.  Mr. 
Anthony  Wood  has  defcanted  upon  this  work}  and  what  he 
fays  is  fo  curious,  that  it  richly  deferves  to  be  tranfcribed. 
**  In  the  writing  of  this  book,  dr.  Taylor  made  ufe  of  a 
"  like  ftratagem  (as  Hales  did  in  writing  his  book  of  Schifm) 
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*'  to  break  the  prefbyterian  power,  and  fo  countenance  di- 
**  vifions  between  the  fa£lions,  which  were  too  much  united 
*'  againft  the  loyal  clergy.  For  in  the  faid  book  he  infifts 
*'  on  the  fame  topics  i;^  <rhifm  and  herefy,  of  the  incompe- 
"  tency  of  councils  and  fathers  to  determine  our  ecclefiafti- 
'*  cal  controverfies,  and  of  fcrupulous  confciences ;  and 
"  urgeth  far  more  cogent  arguments  than  mr.  Hales  did, 
*'  but  ftill  had  prepared  his  Zo^ov  (pa^ixay-tf,  or  Antidote  to 
"  prevent  any  dangerous  effedl  of  his  difcourfe  :  for  the  ju- 
*'  dicious  reader  may  perceive  fuch  a  referve,  though  it  lie 
*'  in  ambufcado,  and  is  com[xi61;ed  in  a  narrow  compafs,  as 
*'  may  eaftly  rout  thofe  troops,  which  began  too  foon  to  cry 
"  viiStoria,  and  thought  of  nothing  elfc  but  dividing  the  fpoil.' 
*'  And  if  the  learned  author  (Hales)  did  this  and  was  blame- 
*'  lefs,  the  goodnefs  of  the  end  in  fuch  cafes  denominating 
*'  the  action,  I  fee  no  caufe  why  our  author,  whofe  ends 
"  were  for  the  reftoring  of  peace,  feeing  he  reprefented  the 
*'  caufes  of  the  war  fo  frivolous  and  inconfiderable,  ought 
*'  to  be  reprefented  as  a  criminal  or  adverfary."  What  we 
would  note  particularly  in  thefe  animadverfions  of  mr.  Wood 
is,  that  though  dr.  Taylor  did  put  forth  falfe  principles, 
■while  he  kept  his  own,  which  were  the  true  ones,  out  of 
fight,  and  thus  did  certainly  deceive  his'  readers,  to  fay  no 
worfe  of  it;  yet  he  did  it  for  a  good  purpol'e,  and  therefore 
the  fraud  or  delufion  was  in  itfelf  a  good  action.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  mr.  Wood,  who  fays,  that  "  the  goodnefs 
*'  of  the  end  denominates  the  a6lion ;"  and  it  is,  as  there  is 
reafon  to  fuppofe,  the  opinion  of  too  many  good  perfons, 
who,  like  mr.  Wood,  would  make  no  fcruple  to  do  wrong, 
that  right  might  come  of  it,  though  nothing  can  be  more 
exprefsly  forbid.  In  the  mean  time,  dr.  Taylor's  book  has 
ever  been  admired  j  and  thofe,  who  have  not  approved  of 
many  things  advanced  in  it,  have  allowed  it  to  abound,  as 
indeed  all  his  works  do,  with  fenfe,  wit,  and  the  profoundeft 
learning. 

In  this  retirement  in  Wales  he  fpent  feveral  years,  when 
at  length  his  family  was  fo  vifited  by  ficknefs,  that  he  loft 
three  fons  within  the  fpace  of  as  many  months.  This  af- 
£i6Hon,  though  he  was  a  man  of  the  moft  exemplary  piety 
and  refl^gnation,  touched  him  fo  fenfibly,  that  it  made  him 
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defirous  to  leave  the  country;  and  going  to  London,  lie  there 
for  fome  time  officiated  in  a  private  congregation  of  loyalif^s 
to  his  great  hazard.  At  length  meeting  with  lord  Conway, 
he  was  carried  by  that  nobleman  ever  to  Ireland,  and  fettled 
at  Portmore,  where  he  wrote  his  Ductor  dubitantium;  "  a 
**  book,"  fays  mr.  Wood,  "  that  is  alone  able  to  give  its 
*'  author  immortalit)'."  Upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II. 
he  returned  to  England  ;  and  foon  after,  bting  nominated  to 
the  bilhopric  of  Down  and  Connor  in  Ireland,  was  confe- 
crated  to  that  fee  at  Dublin  the  27th  of  Januar)'  1661-2  : 
and  upon  the  2ifl:of  June  following,  he  had  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  fee  of  Dromore  granted  to  him.  Upon  his  being 
made  bifhop  he  was  appointed  a  privy  counfellor;  and  the 
univerfity  of  Dublin  gave  him  their  teftimony,  by  re- 
commending him  for  their  vice-chancellor.  He  died  of  a 
fever  at  Lifnegarvy,  the  13th  of  Auguft  1667,  and  was  in- 
terred in  a  chapel  of  his  own  ere<5ling  on  the  ruins  of  the 
rid  cathedral  of  Dromore.  His  funeral  fermon  was  preached 
by  dr.  George  Ruft,  his  intimate  friend,  who  fucceeded  him 
in  the  fee  of  Dromore;  where,  though  his  charadter  is  drawn 
to  great  advantage,  and  the  difcourfe  may  feem  tO"  favour  of 
panegyric,  yet  the  orator,  perhaps,  had  never  a  fairer  field 
to  expatiate,   and  allow  him.felf  the  fulleft  fcope  in. 

Bifliop  Taylor  was  indifputably,  as  dr.  Ruft  reprefents 
him,  a  man  of  the  acuteft  penetration  and  fagacitv,  the 
richeft  and  moft  livelv  imagination,  the  folideft  judgment, 
and  the  profoundeft  learning.  He  was  perfectly  verfed  in  all 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  refined  wits  of  later  ages,  whether  French  or  Ita- 
lian. His  fkill  was  great  both  in  the  civil  and  canon  law, 
in  cafuiftical  divinity,  in  fathers,  and  ecclefiaftical  writers, 
ancient  and  modern.  He  was  a  man  of  the  greateft  humi  - 
lity  and  piety:  it  is  believed,  fays  dr.  Ruft,  that  he  fpent 
the  greateft  part  of  his  time. in  heaven,  and  that  his  folemn 
hours  of  prayer  took  up  a  confiderable  portion  of  his  life. 
He  was  indeed  a  great  devotee,  for  he  had  in  him  much  of 
natural  enthufiafm,  which  made  him  pufh  the  affair  of  devo- 
tion fomewhat  farther,  perhaps,  than  fober  unafFedted  piety 
will  permit.  Dr.  Ruft  concludes  his  charaiTter  with  ob- 
ferving,   that  "  he  had  the  good  humour  of  a  gentleman, 
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*'  the  eloquence  of  an  orator,  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  (he  acutc- 
*'  nefs  of  a  fchoolman,  the  profoundnefs  of  a  philofopher, 
**  the  wifdom  of  a  chancellor,  the  fagacity  of  a  prophet,  the 
*'  reafon  of  an  angel,  and  the  piety  of  a  faint.  He  ha4  de- 
**  votion  enough  for  a  cloifter,  learning  enough  for  an  uni- 
**  verfity,  and  wit  enough  for  a  college  of  virtuofi;  and  had 
"  his  parts  and  endowments  been  parcelled  out  among  his 
'*  clergy  that  he  left  behind  him,  it  would,  perhaps,  have 
**  made  one  of  the  beft  diocefes  in  the  world." 

His  writings  are  very  numerous,  and,  I  think,  all  upon 
the  fubjciSt  of  religion  ;  they  are  either  controverfial,  devoti- 
onal, treatifes,  or  fermons«  They  have  been  often  printed, 
and  much  read}  but  their  day  feems  now  to  be  over,  as  will, 
fooner  or  later,  be  the  fate  of  the  moft  admired  produiSlions, 
whatever  authors  may  vainly  fancy. 

TAYLOR  (John)  ufually called  the  water-poet,  was 
born  in  Gloucefterfhire,  about  the  year  1584.  Mr.  Wood 
fays,  he  was  born  in  the  city  of  Gloucefter,  and  went  to  fchool 
there;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  learned  any  thing  more 
than  his  Accidence,  as  we  colled  from  thefe  lines  of  his  own : 

**  I  muft  ci  nfefs  I  do  want  eloquence, 

*'  And  never  fcarce  did  learn  my  Accidence; 

"  For  having  got  from  Poflum  to  Poll'et, 

"  I  there  was  gravcU'd,  could  no  further  get." 

Taylor  relates  a  ridiculous  ftory  concerning  his  fchool- 
mafter  Green,  which,  for  want  of  better  materials,  the  reader 
is  like  to  be  content  with.  Green,  it  feems,  was  a  prodi- 
gious lover  of  new  milk;  and,  in  order  to  have  it  quite  new 
and  in  perfedion,  went  himfelf  to  the  market  to  buy  a  cow. 
But  the  poor  man's  eyes  being  dim,  he  cheapened  a  bull, 
and  agreeing  with  the  owner  about  the  price,  drove  it  home. 
The  maid  being  called  to  milk  it,  a  terrible  difpute  arofe  be- 
tween her  and  her  mafter,  which  the  creature  itfelf  put  an 
end  to,  by  difcovering  at  length  his  fex.  Upon  this  adven- 
ture his  fcholar  Taylor  wrote  thefe  verfes : 

*'  Our  mafter  Green  was  overfeen- 

*'  In  buying  of  a  bull, 
**  For  when  the  maid  did  mean  to  milk, 

«  He  pift  the  pail  half  full." 
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He  was  taken  from  fchool  at  Gloucefter,  and  bound  ap- 
prentice to  a  waterman  in  London ;  which,  though  a  labo- 
rious employment,  did  not  fo  much  deprefs  his  mind  but 
that  he  fometimes  Indulged  himfelf  in  poetry.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  in  the  year  1642,  be  left  Lon- 
don, and  retired  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  taken  much  no- 
tice of,  and  cfteemed,  for  his  facetious  company.  He  kept 
a  common  vi^hiajling-houfe  there,  and  wrote  pafquils  againft 
the  round-heads;  by  which  he  thought,  and  mr.  Wood  too 
feems  to  think,  that  he  did  gi-eat  fervice  to  the  royal  caufe. 
After  the  garrifon  at  Oxford  had  furrendered,  he  retired  to 
Weftminfter,  kept  a  public- houfe  in  Phcenix-alley,  near  Long- 
acre,  and  continued  conftant  in  his  loyalty  to  the  king ; 
after  whofe  death,  he  fet  up  a  fign  over  his  door  of  a  mourn- 
ing crown  ;  but  that  proving  offenfive,  he  pulled  it  down, 
and  hung  up  his  own  picture,  with  thefe  verfes  under  it: 

*'  There's  many  a  head  ftands  for  a  fign, 
"  Then,  gentle  reader,  why  not  mine  ?" 

And  thefe  on  the  other  fide, 

'*  Tho'  I  deferve  not,  I  dcfire, 

**  The  laurel  wreath,  the  poet's  hire." 

He  died  in  the  year  1654,  aged  feventy-four  years,  as  mr. 
Wood  was  informed  by  his  nephew,  a  painter  of  Oxford, 
who  gave  his  picture  to  the  fchool-gallery  there,  where  it 
now  hangs,  and  fhevvs  him  to  have  been  of  a  quick  and 
fmart  countenance.  Our  water-poet  found  leifure  to  write 
fourfcore  books,  feme  of  which  occafioned  diverfion  enough 
in  their  time,  and  were  thought  worthy  to  be  collecSled  in  a 
folio  volume.  "  Had  he  had  learning,"  fays  mr.  Wood, 
*'  beftowed  on  him  according  to  his  natural  parts,  which 
*'  were  excellent,  he  might  have  equalled,  if  not  excelled, 
"many  who  claim  a  great  fhare  in  the  temple  of  the 
*'  mufes." 

TEMPLE  (fir  W I L  L I A  m)  an  eminent  Englift  (latef-  Temple** 
man,  and  very  polite  writer,    was  the  fon  of  fir  William  ^'^'^fo'^ 
Temple,  of  Sheen  in  Surry,  mafter  of  the  rolls  and  prisy-  folio.—.  ' 
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counfcllor  in  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  by  a  fifter 
of  the  learned  dr.  Henry  Hammond.  His  grandfather,  fir 
William  Temple,  was  a  younger  fon  of  the  Temples,  of 
Temple- hall,  in  Leicefterfhire,  and,  as  it  feems,  the  raifer 
of  his  family.  He  was,  at  firft,  ftllow  of  King's-college  in 
Cambridge,  afterwards  mailer  of  the  free  fchool  at  Lincoln, 
then  fecretary  fucceflively  to  fir  Philip  Sidney,  Wiliiam  Davifon, 
efq;  one  of  queen  Elizabeth's  fccretaries,  and  to  the  famous 
earl  of  Eflex  ;  which  laft  he  fcrved  while  he  was  lord  deputy 
of  Ireland.  In  (609,  upon  the  importunate  folicitation  of 
dr.  James  Ufher,  he  accepted  the  provoftfhip  of  Trinity- 
college  in  Dublin  ;  after  which  he  was  knighted,  and  made 
one  of  the  mafters  of  the  chancery  in  Ireland.  He  died  about 
1626,  aged  feventy-two  years,  after  having  given  proof  of 
his  abilities  and  learning,  by  feveral  publications  in  Latin. 

Our  fir  William  Temple  was  born  at  London,  about  the 
vear  1629;  and,  from  his  childhood,  difcovered  a  folid  pe- 
netrating genius,  and  a-  wonderful  dcfire  of  knowledge, 
which  his  father  took  care  to  cultivate  by  all  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  education.  He  made  his  firft  application  to  letters 
at  Penfhurft  in  Kent,  under  the  infpecSlion  of  his  uncle,  dr. 
Hammond,  who  was  then  minifter  of  that  parilli ;  and  from 
thence  was  removed  to  a  fchool  at  Bifhop's  Stortford,  to  be 
farther  inftrudted  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tonguea.  At  fcven- 
teen  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  Emanuel-college  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  had  the  great  and  learned  dr.  Cudworth 
for  his  tutor;  and,  about  a  year  after,  left  the  univerfity,  in 
order  to  travel  into  foreign  countries.  He  went  into  France 
in  1648  ;  and,  after  fpending  tv/o  years  there,  proceeded  to 
Holland,  P'landers,  and  Germany.  In  thefe  travels,  he 
made  himfelf  a  very  compleat  mafter  of  the  French  and  Spa- 
nifh  tono-ues.  He  returned  to  England  in  1654,  and  foon 
after  married  a  daughter  of  fir  Thomas  Ofborne  :  he  had 
met  with  her  in  the  lile  of  Wight,  in  1648,  when  king 
Charles  was  a  prifoner  in  Carifbrook-caftle ;  and  accompany- 
ing her  to  Guernley,  where  her  father  was  then  governor, 
conceived  a  paflion  for  her,  which  ended  in  marriage. 
While  England  was  governed  by  the  ufurpers,  he  lived  pri- 
vately with  his  father  in  Ireland,  and  devoted  his  whole  time 
to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  and  philofophy.     Upon  the  reftoration 
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of  Charles  II.  he  began  to  put  himfelf  forward,  anJ  became 
a  member  of  parliament  in  Ireland  ;  but,  upcn  being  Tent 
over  hither  as  2  commiflicner,  in  1662,  to  the  kin?,  frefh 
views  opened  themfelves  to  him  :  and  he  only  returned  to  Ire- 
land, in  order  to  tranrport  his  famiiy  to  England.  Though 
his  parts  and  accomplishments  were  fufficiently  known,  and 
no  recommendations  of  them  were  farther  neceflary,  yet 
his  political  principles  would  not  fufFer  him  to  mix  in  public 
affairs,  till  the  reftora:ion  in  1660;  nor  would  thefe  fame 
principles,  we  are  told,  allow  him  to  continue  in  bufincfs 
any  longer^  than  the  year  1680  ;  when  the  French  party 
having  gained  the  afccnuant.  he  fent  his  fon  to  acquaint  the 
kins,  that  he  had  "  refolved  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his 
'*  life  like  as  good  a  private  fubjeft  as  any  he  had,  but  never 
*'  to  meddle  with  any  public  employment."  He  had  then 
fpent  twenty  years  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftate,  with  particu- 
lar honour  and  fuccefs,  namely,  from  the  thirty-fecond  to 
the  fifty- fecond  year  of  his  age ;  and  this,  it  feems,  he  took 
to  be  the  part  of  a  man's  life  moft  fit  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
fervice  of  his  princ^e  and  country,  **  the  reft  being,"  as  he 
obferved,  *'  too  much  taken  up  with  his  pleafures  or  his 
«  eafe." 

To  give  a  particular  account  of  his  negotiations  at  home 
and  abroad,  would  be  to  open  a  great  part  of  the  hiftory  of,^ 
Charles  the  Second's  reign,  and  therefore  cannot  be  expelled 
from  us;  but  two  great  events,  in  which  he  had  a  principal 
hand,  may  juft  be  mentioned.     One  was,  the  triple  league 
between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  in  the  year  1668, 
fo  much  to  the   peace  of  Europe,  and   dimunition  of  the 
threatening  power  of  France.     The  other  was,  the  marriage 
of  the  prince  of  Orange  with  the  lady  Mary,  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  York.     Bifoop  Burnet  fays,  that  '*  the  triple  HJftory, 
*'  league  was  certainly  the  mafter-piece  of  king  Charles's   '**'■'  ,,. 
**  life ;  and,  if  he  had  ftuck  to  it,  would  have  been  both  the  ^'^^^'     ,' 
**  ftrength  and  the  glory  of  his  reign."     There  was  fome- 
thing  very  great  in  fir  William  Temple's  management  of 
this  important  affair  ;  and  the  higheft  eloges  were  beftowed 
on  him  for  it.     He  tranfafled  it  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy, 
-induftry,  and  fuccefs  j  and  M.  De  Wit  wrote  to  the  earl 
of  Arlington,  that,  «  as  it  was  impoffible  to  fend  a  minifter 
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**  of  greater  capacity,  or  more  proper  for  the  temper  and 
*'  genius  of  the  United  Provinces,  than  fir  William  Tera- 
*'  pie,  fo  he  believed  no  other  perfon  either  would,  or  could, 
**  more  equitably  judge  of  the  difpofition  wherein  he  found 
*«  the  ftaies  to  anfwer  the  good  intention  of  the  king  of 
'*  Great-Britain  :  and  that  fir  William  Temple  ought  not 
*'  to  be  Icfs  fatisfied  with  the  readinefs  with  which  the  ftates 
**  had  pafTed  over  to  the  concluding  and  figning  of  thofc 
*'  treaties  for  which  he  came  thither,  than  their  high  migh- 
"  tineffes  were  with  his  conduct:  and  agreeable  manner  of 
*'  dealing  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  negotiation."  The 
ilates-general  lilcewife  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  king 
of  Great^Britain,  dated  February  i8,  1668: 

"SIR, 

*'  It  is  merely  in  compliance  to  cuftom  that  we  do  our- 
**  felves  the  honour  to  write  to  your  majefty,  in  anfwer  to 
"  the  letter  you  were  pleafed  to  fend  us,  relating  to  fir  Wil- 
'*  liam  Temple  :  for  we  can  add  nothing  to  what  your  ma- 
**  jefty  has  feen  yourfelf  of  his  condudt,  by  the  fuccefs  of  the 
**  negotiation  committed  to  his  charge.  As  it  is  a  thjng 
*'  without  example,  that,  in  fo  few  days,  three  fuch  im- 
"  portant  treaties  have  been  concluded  ;  fo  we  can  fay,  that 
**  the  addrefs,  vigilance,  and  fincerity  of  this  miniifer  are 
**  alfo  without  example.  We  arc  extremely  obliged  to  your 
**  majefty,  that  you  are  pleafed  to  make  uie  of  an  inftru- 
"  ment  fo  proper  for  confirming  that  ftricl  amity  and  good 
**  intelligence  which  the  treaty  at  Breda  had  fo  happily 
**  begun  ;  and  we  are  bold  to  fay,  that,  if  your  majefty 
**  continues  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  minifters,  the  knot  will 
**  foon  grow  too  faft  to  be  untied,  and  your  majefty  will 
*'  ever  find  a  moft  particular  fatisfa6lion  by  it,  as  well  as 
"  we;  who,  after  our  moft  hearty  thanks  to  your  majefty 
*'  for  this  favour,  (hall  pray  God,  &c." 

Sir  William  Temple  was  not  only  a  very  able  ftatefman 
and  negotiator,  but  alfo  a  very  polite  and  elegant  wrfter. 
As  many  of  his  works  in  this  way  have  been  publifhed,  at 
different  times,  as  amount  to  two  volumes  in  folio  ;  which 
have  alfo  been  printed  more  than  once  in  8vo,  and  very  much 
read,     flis  Obfervations  upon  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
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Netherlands  were  publiflied  in  one  volume  8vo,  1672.  His 
Mifcellanea,  confifting  of  ten  tra<5^s  upon  different  fubjeds, 
are  in  two  volumes  8vo.  One  of  thefe  trads  is  upon  An- 
cient and  modern  learning ;  and  what  he  advanced  there,  S«e  article 
as  it  in  fome  meafure  gave  occafion  to,  fo  it  involved  him 
in  the  controverfy,  which  was  foon  after  agitated  here  in 
England,  concerning  the  fuperiority  of  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns.  Thefe  are  his  Memoirs  of  what  had  palled  in  his 
public  employments,  efpecially  thofe  abroad,  &:c.  They 
were  written  in  three  parts ;  the  Hrft  of  which  began  with 
his  journey  to  Munfter,  contained  chiefly  his  negotiation  of 
the  triple  alliance,  and  ended  with  his  firft  retirement  from 
public  bufmefs,  in  the  year  1671,  a  little  before  the  fecond 
Dutch  war.  He  began  the  fecond  part  with  the  approaches 
of  the  peace  between  England  and  Holland,  in  1673,  and 
concluded  it  with  his  being  recalled  from  Holland,  in  Fe- 
bruary 1678-9,  after  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  of  Nime- 
guen.  The  third  part  contains  what  palled  from  this  peace, 
to  fir  William's  retirement.  The  fecond  part  of  thefe  me- 
moirs was  publilhed  in  his  iife-time,  and,  it  is  believed,  with 
his  confent,  though  it  is  pretended  that  they  were  written 
only  for  the  ufc  of  his  fon,  and  fent  into  the  world  without 
his  knowledge.  The  third  part  was  publifhed  by  Or.  Swift, 
in  1709,  many  years  after  his  death.  The  firft  part  was 
never  publifhed  at  all ;  and  dr.  Swift,  in  the  preface  to  the 
third,  tells  us,  that  ''  fir  William  often  allured  him  he  had 
**  burnt  thofe  memoirs  j  and  for  that  reafon  was  content  his 
*'  letters  during  his  embaHies  at  the  Hague  and  Aix-ia- 
"  Chapelle  (he  might  have  added  Munfter)  ihould  be  printed 
*'  after  his  death,  to  fupply  that  lofs.  What  it  was,"  con-v 
timies  Swift,  "  that  moved  fir  William  Temple  to  burn 
*'  thofe  firft  memoirs,  may,  perhaps,  be  Gonie6lured  from 
fome  paflages  in  the  fecond  part  formerly  printed.  In  one 
place  the  author  has  thefe  words :  My  lord  Arlington, 
who  made  fo  great  a  figure  in  the  former  part  of  thefe 
memoirs,  was  now  grown  out  of  all  credit,  &c.  In 
other  parts  he  tells  us,  That  that  lord  was  of  the  miniftry 
which  broke  the  triple  alliance,  advifed  the  Dutch  war 
and  French  alliance,  and,  in  (hort,  was  at  the  bottom 
of  all  thofe  ruinous  meafures  which  the  court  of  England 
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''  was  then  taking  :  fo  that,  as  I  have  been  told  from  a  good 
*'  hand,  and  as  it  feems  very  probable,  he  could  not  think 
*'  that  lord  a  perfon  fit  to  be  celebrated  for  his  part  in  for- 
•'  v^'arding  that  famous  league,  while  he  was  fecretary  of 
"  ftate,  who  had  made  fuch  counterpaces  to  deftroy  it." 

In  16^3,  fir  William  publilhed  an  anfwer  to  a  fcurrilous 
pamphlet,  intitled,  A  letter  from  mr.  du  Cros  to  the  lord 
_ .  This  du  Cros  bOre  very  impatiently  the  charac- 
ter which  fir  William  had  given  him  in  the  fecond  part  of 
his  Memoirs,  and  v/rote  the  above  letter  to  abufe  him  for  it. 
In  169^;,  he  publifhed  An  introduction  to  the  hiftory  of 
England  :  fome  few  miftakes  were  noted  in  this  work.  Not 
long  after  his  death,  dr.  Swift,  then  domefiic  chaplain  to  the 
earl  of  Bcilcley,  who  had  lived  many  years  as  an  amanuenfis 
in  fir  William  Temple's  family,  publifhed  two  volumes  of 
his  Letters,  containing  an  account  of  the  moll:  important 
tranfaCtions  that  palled  in  Chriflendom,  from  1665  to  1672  ; 
and,  in  170J,  a  third  volume,  containing  Letters  to  king 
Charles  II.  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  chief  minifters  of 
ftate,  and  other  perfons,  in  8vo.  The  editor  informs  us, 
that  thefe  papers  are  the  lafl  of  this  or  any  kind,  about  which 
he  had  received  his  particular  commands ;  and  that  they 
were  corredfed  by  himfelf,   and  tranibribed  in  his  life-time» 

After  fir  William  had  renounced  public  affairs,  in  1680, 
he  went  into  retirement,  and  divided  his  time  between  his 
books  and  his  gardens;  although,  in  the  meanwhile,  he 
was  frequently  confujted  by  thofe  who  were  at  the  helm, 
efpeciallv  after  the  revolution,  and  was  even  vifited  for  that 
purpofe,  fometimes,  by  king  William.  He  died  towards 
the  end  of  1700,  in  his  fevcnty-fecond  year,  at  Moor-park, 
near  Farnham,  in  Surry ^  where,  according  to  cxprefs  di- 
rections in  his  will,  his  heart  was  buried  in  a  filver  box, 
imder  the  fun-dial  in  his  garden.  This  fun-dial,  we  afe 
told,  was  oppofite  to  the  window  whence  he  ufed  to  con- 
template and  admire  the  works  of  nature  with  his  fifler,  the 
ingenious  lady  Giffard  ;  who,  as  file  fliared  and  eafed  the 
fatigues  of  his  voyages  and  travels  during  his  public  employ- 
ments, was  the  chief  delight  and  comfort  of  his  retirement 
in  old  age.  As  to  his  perlbn,  his  ftature  was  above  the 
middle  fi:^e,    well-fet  and  well-lhaped ;    his   hair  chefnut 
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browfj,  his  face  oval,  his  forehead  large,  a  quick  piercing 
eye,  and  a  fedate  and  philofophical  look.  Thofe  who  have 
endeavoured  to  fet  fir  Willicim's  charadter  in  the  beft  light, 
have  allowed  him  to  have  had  fome  tin«5lure  of  vanity  and 
fpleen ;  butjbifhop  Burnet  has  painted  him  horribly,  and 
muft,  therefore,  be  underllood  in  the  following  pallage  with 
■  proper  limitations  awd  reftriciions.  "  Sir  William  Temple,"  Hlftofy  of 
fays  he,  "  had  been  fent  over  the  fummer  before  to  Holland,  charles  II. 
*•  as  embalTador,  and  his  chief  inftrudlions  were,  to  difpofe  anno  1674, 
**  all  people's  minds,  chiefly  the  prince's,  to  a  peace :  but 
''  the  prince  had  avoided  the  feeing  him  till  the  end  of  th^ 
"  campaign.  Lord  Arlington  had  thrown  him  off,  when 
*'  he  went  into  the  French  intereft;  and  Temple  was  too 
"  proiid  to  bear  contempt,  or  forget  fuch  an  injury  foon. 
*•  He  was  a  vain  man,  much  blown  up  in  his  own  conceit, 
*'  which  he  fhewed  too  indecently  on  all  occaflons.  He 
"  had  a  true  judgment  in  all  affairs,  and  very  good  princi- 
*'  pies  with  relation  to  government,  but  in  nothing  elfe. 
*'  He  feemed  to  think  that  things  were  as  they  are  from  all 
"  eternity ;  at  leaft,  he  thought  religion  was  fit  ooly  for  the 
*'  mob.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  feci  of  Confucius 
*'  in  China,  who  were  atheifts  themfelves,  but  left  religion 
"  to  t^e  rabble.  He  was  a  corrupter  of  all  that  came  i^ear 
"  hin> :  and  he  delivered  himfelf  up  wholly  to  ftudy,  eale, 
*'  and  pleafure.  He  entered  into  a  clofe  friendfliip  with  lord 
'*  Danby,  who  depended  much  on  him,  and  was  directed 
*'  in  all  his  notiohs  as  to  foreign  affairs  by  him  :  for  no 
*'  man  ever  came  into  the  mjnillrv,  who  underftood  the  af- 
*'  fairs  of  Europe  fo  little  as  he  did."  Bifhop  Burnet's  dif- 
affeclion  to  fir  William  Temple  arofe,  as  appears,  from  fir 
William's  holding  and  propagatina;  irreligious  principles ; 
he  allows  him,  however,  to  have  been  a  truly  great  ftatef- 
man,  and,  in  the  very  next  words  to  thofe  jurt  cited,  refers 
his  reader  for  *'  an  account  of  our  affairs  beyond  fea,  to  his 
'*  letters;  in  which,"  fays  Burnet,  **  they  are  very  truly 
"  and  fully  fet  forth." 

Sir  William  Temple  had  one  fon,  John  Temple,  efq;  a 
man  of  great  abilities  and  accompllfliments,  and  who,  foon 
after  the  revolution,  was  appointed  fecretary  at  v/ar  by  king 
Wiliiaraj  but  he  had  fcaice  been  a  week  in  that  office,  when 
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he  drowned  himfelf  at  London-bridge.  This  extraordinary 
affair  happened  the  14th  of  April  1689,  when  mr.  Temple, 
having  I'pent  the  whole  morning  at  his  office,  took  a  boat, 
about  noon,  as  if  he  defigned  to  go  to  Greenwich  ;  when 
he  had  got  a  little  way,  he  ordered  the  waterman  to  fet  him 
afhore,  and  then  making  fome  difpatches  which  he  had  for- 
got, proceeded.  Before  he  cafl  himfelf  away,  he  dropped 
in  the  boat  a  fliilling  for  the  waterman,  and  a  note  to  this 
effect: 

"  My  folly  in  undertaking  what  I  was  not  able  to  per- 
"  form,  has  done  the  king  and  kingdom  a  great  deal  of 
*'  prejudice.  I  wifh  him  all  happinefs,  and  abler  fervants 
"  than 

John  Temple." 

It  was  thought,  at  firft,  that  he  thereby  meant  his  inca- 
pacity for  the  fecretaryfhip  at  war,  and  the  rather,  becaufe 
he  had  afked  the  king  leave  to  reiign  it  the  day  before  ;  but 
then  it  was  obferved,  that  he  had  been  melancholy  for  fome 
months  part,  as  alfo,  that  the  great  prejudice  to  the  king's 
affairs,  mentioned  in  his  note,  could  not  be  occafioned  by 
any  miftakes  committed  in  a  place,  in  which  he  had  yet 
done  little  or  nothing.     Another  caufe  of  his  melancholy  is 
alTigned,  which  carries  more  probability,  and,  for  v/ant  of 
Boyct's  Nfc-    A  better,  is  like  to  pafs.     General  Richard  Hamilton  being 
moiis  of  the   ypon  fufpicion  conhned  in  the  Tower,  mr.  Temple  vifited 
gotiations  of  him  fomeiimeo,  upon  the  fcore  of  a  former  acquaintance  ; 
fir  William     ^hej^  dilcourfing  upon  the  preient  juncture  of  affairs,  and 
p.  416,' &c.   how  to  prevent  the  effufion  of  blood  in  Ireland,  the  general 
1715,  8vo.    ^jjjj^  That  the  beft  way  was  to  fend  thither  a  perfon  in  whom 
Tyrconnel  could  truft;  and  he  did  not  doubt,  if  fuch  a  per- 
fon gave  him  a  true  account  of  things  in  England,  he  would 
readily  fubmit.     Mr.  Temple  communicated  this  overture 
to  the  king,  who  approving  of  it,  and  looking  upon  general 
Kamilt<^n   to  be  the   properefl  perfon  for  fuch  a  fervice, 
afked  ua.  Temple  whether  he  could  be  trufled  i'  who  readily 
engaging  his  word  for  him,  Hamilton  was  fent  to  Ireland  j 
but,  inftead  of  difcharging  the  commiffion  he  was  fent  on, 
and  perfuading  Tyrconnel   to  fubmit,    encouraged  him  as 
much  as  poifible  to  fland  out,  and  offered  him  hig  aififtancc, 
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which  Tjrrconncl  gladly  accepted.  Mr.  Temple  contracted 
an  extreme  melancholy  upon  Hamilton's  defertion  j  and 
though  the  king  encouraged  him,  being  convinced  of  his 
innocence,  could  not  reftrain  it  from  bringing  him  to  the 
above  untimely  end.  Sir  William,  in  the  mean  time,  bore 
this  terrible  misfortune  amazingly  well ;  but  derived  his  firm- 
nefs,  if  he  be  rightly  reprefented,  from  a  very  fmgular  prin- 
ciple, namely,  that  "  a  wife  man  might  difpofe  ofhimfelf,  Boyer'iMe- 

««  and  make  his  life  as  fhort  as  he  pleafed."  °^*"»  *'• 

^  p.  4IO* 

Mr.  Temple  had  married  mademoifelle  Du  Pleffis  Rom- 
bouillet,  a  French  lady,  who  had  by  him  two  daughters, 
to  whom  fir  William  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  cftate; 
but  with  this  exprefs  condition,  that  they  fhould  not  marry 
Frenchmen  :  "  a  nation,"  fays  Boyer,  "  to  whom  fir  Wil-  Ibid.  p.  li, 
**  liam  «ver  bore  a  general  hatred,  upon  account  of  their 
**  imperioufnefs  and  arrogance  to  foreigners." 

TENIERS  (David)  a  Flemifli  painter,  was  born 
at  Antwerp,  in  the  year  1582,  and  received  the  firft  rudi- 
ments of  his  art  from  the  famous  Rubens,  who  confidered 
him,  at  length,  as  his  moft  deferving  fcholar.  On  leaving 
Rubens,  he  began  to  be  much  employed,  andj  in  a  little 
time,  was  in  a  condition  to  take  a  journey  to  Italy.  At 
Rome  he  fixed  himfelf  with  Adam  Elflieimer,  who  was  then 
in  great  vogue ;  of  whofe  manner  he  became  a  thorough 
mafter,  without  neglecting,  at  the  fame  time,  the  ftudy  of 
other  great  mafters,  and  endeavouring  to  penetrate  into  the 
deepeft  myfteries  of  their  practice.  An  abode  of  ten  years 
in  Italy,  enabled  him  to  become  one  of  the  firft  in  his  Hyle  of 
painting  ;  and  a  happy  union  of  the  fchools  of  Rubens  and 
Elflieimer,  formed  in  him  a  manner  as  agreeable  as  diverting. 
When  Teniers  returned  to  his  own  country,  he  intirely  em-  { 

ployed  himfelf  in  painting  fmall  pictures,  filled  with  figures 
of  perfons  drinking,  chymifts,  fairs,  and  merry-makings, 
with  a  number  of  countrymen  and  women.  He  fpread  10 
much  tafte  and  truth  through  his  pictures,  that  nature  hardly 
produced  a  jufter  efFedt.  The  demand  for  them  was  uni- 
verfal ;  and  even  his  mafter  Rubens  thought  them  an  orna- 
ment to  his  cabinet,  which  was  as  high  a  compliment  as 
could  be  paid  them.     Teniers  drew  his  own  charac^ter  in  his 
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pi£lures,  and  in  the  fubje6ts  he  ufually  exprefled,  every  thing 
tends  to  joy  and  pleaiure.  He  was  always  employed  in 
copying  after  nature,  whatfoever  prefented  itfelf;  and  he 
accuftomed  his  two  fons  to  follow  his  example,  and  to  paint 
nothing  but  from  that  infallible  model,  by  which  means 
they  both  became  excellent  painters.  Thcfc  are  the  only 
difciples  we  know  of  David  'Fcniers  the  elder,  who  died  at 
Antwerp  in  the  year  1649,  at  the  age  of  fixty-feven. 

David  Teniers,  his  fon,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  the  year 
16 10,  and  was  nick-named  The  Ape  of  Painting;  for  there 
was  no  manner  of  painting  but  what  he  imitated  fo  exaili^ 
as  to  deceive  even  the  niceft  judges.  He  improved  greatly 
on  the  talents  and  merit  of  his  father,  and  his  reputation 
introduced  him  to  the  favour  of  the  great.  The  archduke 
Leopold  William  made  him  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber, 
and  all  the  pictures  of  his  gallery  were  copied  by  Teniers, 
and  engraved  by  his  direction.  Teniers  took  a  voyage  to 
England,  to  buy  feveral  piftures  of  the  great  Italian  mafters 
for  count  Fuenfaidegna,  who,  on  his  return,  heaped  favours 
on  him.  Don  John  of  Aullria,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  fet 
fo  great  a  value  on  his  pictures,  that  they  built  a  gallery  on 
purpofe  for  them.  F*rince  William  of  Orange  honoured 
him  with  his  fricndihip  ;  Rubens  efteemed  his  works,  and 
alTifled  him  with  his  advice.  His  principal  talent  was  land- 
fkip,  adorned  with  fmali  figures.  He  painted  men  drinking 
and  fmoaking,  chymiits,  elaboratories,  country  fairs,  and  the 
like  :  his  fmall  figures  are  fuperior  to  his  large  ones.  The 
diftindion  between  the  works  of  the  father  and  the  fon  is,  that 
in  the  fon's  you  difcover  a  finer  touch  and  a  freflier  pencil, 
greater  choice  of  attitudes,  and  a  better  difpofition  of  figures. 
The  father  retained  fomething  of  the  tone  of  Italy  in  his 
colouring,  which  was  Wronger  than  the  fon's,  but  his  pic- 
tures have  lefs  harmony  and  union  :  befides,  the  fon  ufed  to 
put  at  the  "bottom  of  his  pictures,  David  Teniers,  junior. 
He  died  at  Antwerp,  in  the  year  1694,  at  the  age  of  84. 

His  brother  Abraham  was  a  good  painter;  equal,  if  not 
fuperior,  to  his  lather  and  brother  in  the  expreflion  of  his 
charadlers,  and  his  underflanding  of  the  chiaro-ofcuro, 
though  inferior  in  the  fprightlinefs  of  his  touch,  and  the 
lightnefs  of  his  pencil. 

TENI. 
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TEN  I  SON  (dr.  Thomas)  archbifhop  of  Canter-  General 
bury,  was  born  at  Cottenham  in  Cambridgefhirc,  the  29th  '^'^o'**^* 
of  September,  1636,  and  educated  at  the  free-fchool  in  Nor- 
wich. Thence  he  was  fent  to  Corpus  Chrifti-college  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degrees  both  in  arts  and  di- 
vinity, at  the  regular  feafon.  He  was  fellow  of  his  college, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  his  life,  while  the  fanatical  govern- 
ment lafted,  ftudied  phyfic,  but  afterwards  went  into  orders. 
He  was  fome  time  minifter  of  St.  Andrew's  church  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  attended  the  fick  inhabitants  in  the  plague 
of  1665,  for  which  he  had  a  piece  of  plate  prefented  to  him 
by  his  parifhioners.  His  firft  preferment  of  any  confequence 
was  the  re<Sory  of  Holywell  in  Huntingdonlhirc,  to  which 
he  was  prefented  by  the  earl  of  A'lanchefter.  He  had  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  abilities  and  learning,  and  in  1 670 
gave  a  public  fpecimen  cf  them,  by  publifhing  in  8vo,  The 
creed  of  mr.  Hobbes  examined,  in  a  feigned  conference  be- 
tween him  and  a  ftudent  in  divinity.  He  (hewed  himfelf  very 
adtive  againft  the  growth  of  popery,  both  in  king  Charles's 
and  king  James's  reign.  Under  the  former,  in  1678,  he 
publifhed  A  difcourfe  upon  idolatr)';  under  the  latter,  when 
the  controverfy  with  the  papifts  was  profefTedly  agitated,  he 
publifhed  eight  or  nine  pamphlets.  In  1679  he  put  out,  in 
8vo,  Baconiana  :  or,  Certain  genuine  remains  of  fir  Francis 
Bacon,  &c.  In  1680  he  was  prefented  xo  the  vicarage  of 
St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  London  ;  and,  the  year  after, 
publiQied  a  fermon  upon  The  difcretion  of  giving  alms, 
which  was  attacked  by  Poulton,  a  Jefuit.  In  1683,  during 
the  fcvere  froft,  his  private  difburfeme.nts  to  the  poor 
amounted  to  above  300 1.  In  1685,  he  attended  the  duke 
of  iVlonmouth  on  the  morning  of  his  execution.  In  1688, 
dr.  Sharp,  re»ttor  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  at  that  time 
under  fufpenfion,  was  reftored  to  the  exercife  of  his  minifte- 
rial  office,  chiefly  by  his  intereft.  In  1689  he  was  one  of 
the  ecclefiaftical  commiflloners,  appointed  to  prepare  matters 
to  be  laid  before  the  convocation;  and  publiflied  A  difcourfe 
concerning  the  ecclefiaftical  commiflion  opened  in  the  Jeru- 
falcm-chamber,  October  the  icth,  1689.  The  26th  of  this 
month  he  was  prefented,  by  king  William  and  queen  Mary, 
to  the  archdeaconrv-of  London.     While  he  was  vicar  of  St. 
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Martin's,  he  made  feveral  donations  to  the  faid  parifti ;  and, 
among  others,  endowed  a  free-fchool  for  it,  and  built  a 
handfome  library,  which  he  furnifhcd  with  ufeful  books. 
In  1691  he  was  nominated  to  the  fee  of  Lincoln  ;  and  in 
1694,  upon  the  death  of  Tillotfon,  to  that  of  Canterbury. 
Compk'e       j^j.   Kennet  obferves,  that,  upon  the  death  of  archbifhop 

hillory  of  .  .  .....  .     .  ^.. 


England,       TillotfoH,  **  it  was  the  felicitous  care  of  the  court  to  fill 
°Vfi  "  ^P  *^^  ^^^  ^^  Canterbury.     The  firft  perfon  that  feemed 

*'  to  be  offered  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  was  dr.  Stilling- 
*•  fleet,  bifhop  of  Worcefter ;  but  his  great  abilities  had 
**  raifed  fome  envy  and  fome  jealoufy  of  him  :  and,  indeed, 
"  his  body  would  not  have  borne  the  fatigues  of  fuch  a  fta- 
**  tion.  Even  the  bifhop  of  Briflol,  dr.  John  Hall,  maflcr 
**  of  Pembroke-college  Oxford,  was  recommended  by  a 
*'  great  party  of  men,  who  had  an  opinion  of  his  great  piety 
**  and  moderation.  But  the  perfon  moft  efleemed  by  their 
'^  majeflies,  and  mofl  univerfally  approved  by  the  miniflry, 
*'  and  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  was  dr.  Tenifon,  bifhop 
**  of  Lincoln,  who  had  been  exemplary  in  every  flation  of 
'*  his  life,  had  refl'ored  a  negleiSled  large  diocefe  to  fome  dif- 
**  cipline  and  good  order,  and  had  before,  in  the  office  of 
*'  a  parochial  minifler,  done  as  much  good  as,  perhaps, 
**  was  pofTible  for  any  one  man  to  do.  It  was  with  great 
*'  importunity,  and  after  rejedling  better  offers,  that  he  was 
**  prevailed  with  to  take  the  bifhopric  of  Lincoln  ;  and  it 
**  was  with  greater  reludlancy,  that  he  now  received  their 
**  majeflies  defire  and  command  for  his  tranflation  to 
**  Canterbury." 

He  performed  all  the  offices  of  a  good  archbifhop  for 
twenty  years,  and  died  at  Lambeth,  the  14th  of  December, 
17 15,  in  his  feventy-ninth  year.  He  had  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  dr.  Love,  mafler  of  Bennet -college  in  Cambridge, 
who  died  about  a  year  before  him.  His  funeral  fermon  on 
queen  Mary  occafioned  a  letter  to  him,  dated  March  the 
29th,  1695,  and  faid  to  be  written  by  dr.  Kenn,  the  de- 
prived bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  In  1705  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  princefs  Sophia,  eleflrefs  dowager  of  Brunf- 
wic  and  Lunenburg,  which  we  wiU  fubjoin,  becaufe  it  is 
curious  and  intercfling. 

«  My 
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«  My  Lord, 
*'  I  received  your  grace's  letter.  You  have  no  rcafon  to 
**  make  any  excufe  that  you  have  not  writ  to  me  more 
•*  often  :  for  I  do  not  judge  of  people's  fricndfhip  for  me 
**  by  the  ^ood  words  they  give,  but  I  depend  upon  your  in- 
**  tegrity,  and  what  you  tell  me  in  general  of  the  honeft 
'*  men  in  England.  I  defire  no  farther  afTurance  of  their 
'*  good  will  and  afFe«Slion  to  me,  unlefs  they  think  it  necef- 
"  fary  for  the  good  of  the  proteftant  religion,  the  public  li- 
*'  berties  of  Europe,  and  the  people  of  England.  I  thank 
"  God  I  am  in  good  health,  and  live  in  quiet  and  content 
*'  here :  therefore,  I  have  no  reafon  to  defirc  to  change  my 
**  way  of  living,  on  the  account  of  any  perfonal  fatisfaclion 
"  I  can  propofe  to  myfelf.  However,  I  am  ready  and  wil- 
*'  ling  to  comply  with  whatever  can  be  defired  of  me  by 
*'  my  friends,  in  cafe  that  the  parliament  think  that  it  is 
**  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom  to  invite  me  into  England. 
**  But  I  fuppofe  they  will  do  this  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  will 
*'  make  my  coming  agreeable  to  the  queen,  whom  I  (hall 
**  ever  honour,  and  endeavour  to  deferve  her  favour ;  of 
*'  which  (he  hath  given  me  many  public  demonftrations, 
•'  by  what  (he  hath  done  for  me  in  England  and  Scotland, 
*'  which  you  can  judge  of  more  particularly :  and  I  muft 
"  remember,  that  flie  ordered  me  to  be  prayed  for  in  the 
**  churches.  I  doubt  not  but  her  majefty  is  as  much  in- 
"  clined,  at  prefent,  to  eftablifh  the  fafety  of  the  three  king- 
"  doms  upon  fuch  a  foot,  that  they  may  be  expofed  to  the 
**  leaft  hazard  that  is  poflible,  and  that  {he  will  begin  with 
**  England.  Mr.  How  has  acquainted  me  with  her  majef- 
'*  ty's  good  inclinations  for  my  family,  which  makes  me 
'*  think  that,  perhaps,  her  majefty  fees  this  is  a  proper  time 
**  for  her  to  exprefs  herfelf  in  our  favour :  but  whether  I  am 
**  right  in  this  point  or  no,  my  friends  in  England  can  beft 
*'  judge.  It  is  but  reafonable  that  I  fhould  fubmit  myfelf 
*'  to  their  opinions  and  advice;  and  I  depend  moft  upon 
*'  what  your  grace  fhall  advife,  which  will  ever  have  the 
**  greateft  weight  with  me.  Therefore  I  write  the  more 
'*  plainly  to  you,  and  tell  you  my  thoughts,  that  you  may 
**  communicate  them  to  all  you  think  fit :  for  they  will  then 
*'  fee  that  I  have  a  great  zeal  for  the  good  of  England,  and 
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«*  a  moft  fincere  retped  for  the  queen.  This  is  the  beft 
*'  proof  I  can  give,  at  prefent,  of  my  eftecm  fqr  your  grace  j 
**  but  I  fhali  be  glad  of  further  opportunities  to  afTure  you 
'*  that  1  am,  and  Ihall  ever  be,  moft  fincerely,  my  Lord, 

•*  Votre  trps  afFe£tionnee  a  vous  fervir, 

'.*  Sophie  Ekftrice.'' 

TERENTIUS  (Publics)  orTERENCE,  an 
ancient  dramatic  writer  among  the  Romans,  was  a  native 
of  Carthage,  and  born  in  the  year  of  Rome  560.  He  was 
brought  early  to  Rome,  among  other  fiaves,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  generous  mafter,  Terentius  Lucanus,  a  Ror 
man  fenator,  wh^o  was  ib  taken  with  his  uncomm'>n  i  ^.rts, 
that  he  gave  him  firil:  a  good  education,  and  afterwards  hi^ 
liberty.  He  received  his  name,  as  -veil  .as  his  libeiiy,  from 
Terentius  Lucanus,  as  the  ci'.ilom  was ;  and  thus  by  a  fin- 
gular  fatality,  fays  madam  Da(;iei-,  while  he  has  immort»Iifed 
the  name  of  his  mafter,  ha^  not  been  able  to  prelerve  his 
own.  His  merit  foon  recommended  him  to  the  acquaintance 
and  familiarity  of  the  chief  nobility ;  and  fuch  was  his  fricnd- 
ihip  with  Scipio  and  Laelius,that  his  rivals  r^niencn  itr  took 
occafion  from  thence  to  fay,  that  bis  plays  were  comoc^fed 
jjy  thofe  noblemen.  Suetonius  relates  a  flory  from  Cornciius 
Nepos,  which  may  feem  to  confirm  fuch  a  furmife  ;  11  is, 
that  on  the  i{l  of  March,  which  was  the  feaft  of  rtie  Roman 
ladies,  Laelius  being  defired  by  his  wife  to  O.ip  a  littie  fooner 
than  ordinary,  he  prayed  her  not  to  difturb  him  ;  and  that 
coming  very  late  to  fupper  that  night,  he  faid  he  had  never 
compofed  any  thing  with  more  pleafure  and  fuccefs ;  \a  hen  be- 
ing aflced  by  the  company  what  it  was,  he  repeated  fome  verfes 
out  of  the  third  fcene  of  the  fourth  acl  in  the  Heautontimo- 
rumenos.  Terence  takes  notice  of  this  report,  in  his  pro- 
logue to  the  Adelphi,  and  does  not  offer  to  refute  it;  but 
Suetonius  fays,  that  he  forbore,  in  complaifance  to  his  pa- 
trons, who  might  poflibly  not  be  difpleafed  with  it :  and, 
indeed,  in  the  prologue  to  the  Heautontimorumenos,  Te- 
rence defired  the  audience  not  to  credit  the  flanderous  reports 
of  his  brother  writers.  It  is  very  poflible,  that  Scipio  and 
t^aelius  might  fometimes  amufe  themfelves  by  compoilng  a 

iccne. 
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fcene  or  two  for  a  poet,  with  whom  they  converted  fo  fami- 
jiarly,  but  the  pJays  were  certainly  'Terence's. 

We  have  fix  of  them  remaining,  and  probably  one  or 
two  are  loft,  for  the  Andria  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
iiis'iirft.  The  very  prologue  to  this  play  intimates  the  con- 
trary ;  and  the  circumftances  related  by  Suetonius,  about 
Terence's  reading  his  firft  piece  to  Cascilius,  prove  the  An- 
dria not  to  have  been  it,  and  that  Suetonius  has  miftaken  the 
name  of  the  playj  for  Ca;cilius  died  two  years  before  the 
Andria  was  brought  on  the  ftage.  Cajcilius  was  the  beft 
poet  of  the  age,  and  near  fourfcore  when  Terence  offered 
his  firft  play ;  much  regard  was  paid  to  bis  judgment,  and 
therefore  the  asdile  ordered  Terence  to  wait  upon  Cscilius 
with  his  play,  before  he  would  veniure  to  receive  it.  The 
old  gentleman,  being  at  table,  bid  our  young  author  take  a 
ftool,  and  begin  to  read  it  to  him ;  it  is  obferved  by  Suetonius, 
that  Terence's  drefs  was  mean,  fo  that  his  outfide  did  not 
much  recommend  him  ;  but  he  had  not  gone  through  the 
firft  fcene,  when  Caecillus  invited  him  to  fit  at  table  with 
him,  deferring  to  have  the  reft  of  the  play  read  till  after  fup- 
per.  Thus,  with  the  advantage  of  Cj^cilius's  recommenda- 
tion, did  Terence's  firft  play  appear,  when  Terence  could 
not  be  twenty-five  :  for  the  Andria  was  a^led,  when  he  was 
but  twenty-feven.  The  Hecyra  was  adled  the  year  follow- 
ing ;  the  Self-tormentor,  Heautontimorumenos,  two  years 
after  that  j  the  Eunuch,  two  years  after  the  Self  tormentor; 
the  Phormio,  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year ;  and,  the  year 
afterwards,  the  Adelphi,  or  Brothers,  was  a<5led :  that  is, 
before  Chrift  160,  when  Terence  was  thirty-three  years  of 
age- 
After  this  Terence  went  into  Greece,  where  he  ftaid  about 
a  year,  in  order,  as  it  is  thought,  to  colle(fl  fome  of  Menan- 
der's  plays.  He  fell  fick  on  his  return  from  thence,  and 
died  at  fea  according  to  fome  ;  at  Stymphalis,  a  town  in  Ar- 
cadia, according  to  others,  when  he  was  not  quite  five  and 
thirty  years  of  age.  From  the  above  account,  we  cannot 
have  loft  above  one  or  two  of  Terence's  plays  :  for  it  is  ri- 
diculous to  credit  what  Suetonius  reports  from  one  Confen- 
tius,  an  unknown  author,  namely,  that  Terence  was  return* 
ipg  wilh  above  an  hundred  of  Menander's  plays,  which  he 

H  4  had 
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had  trandated,  but  that  he  loft  them  by  (hipwreck,  and  died 
of  grief  for  the  lofs.  Terence  was  of  a  middle  fize,  very 
flender,  and  of  a  dark  complexion.  He  left  a  daughter  be- 
hind him,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  a  Roman  knight. 
He  left,  alfo,  a  houfe  and  gardens  on  the  Appian-way,  near 
the  Villa  Martis,  fo  that  the  notion  of  his  dying  poor  feems 
a  little  ftrange.  If  he  could  be  fuppofed  to  have  reaped  no 
advantages  from  the  friendftiip  of  Scipio  and  Laelius,  yet  his 
plays  muft  have  brought  him  in  confidcrable  fums.  He  re- 
ceived eight  thoufand  fefterces  for  his  Eunuch,  which  was 
a(9:ed  twice  in  one  day  ;  a  piece  of  good  fortune  which, 
perhaps,  never  happened  to  any  other  play,  for  plays  with 
the  Romans  were  never  defigned  to  ferve  above  two  or  three 
times.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  well  paid  for  the  reft ; 
for  it  appears  from  the  prologue  to  theHecyra,  that  the  poets 
ufed  to  be  paid  every  time  their  play  was  a£led.  At  this 
rate,  Terence  muft  have  made  a  handfome  fortune  before 
he  died,  for  moft  of  his  plays  were  aded  more  than  once 
in  his  life-time. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  mention  the  teftimonies  of  the  an- 
cients in  his  favour,  or  the  many  fine  things  faid  of  him  by 
jnodern  commentators  and  critics.  Menander  was  his  mo-? 
del,  and  from  him  he  borrowed  many  of  his  materials.  He 
was  not  content  with  a  fervile  imitation  of  Menander,  but 
always  confulted  his  own  genius,  and  made  fuch  alterations 
as  feemed  to  him  expedient.  His  enemies  blamed  his  con- 
d?fft  in  this,  and  in  the  prologue  to  the  Andria  he  pleads 
guilty  to  the  charge,  juftifying  what  he  had  done  by  very 
fufficient  reafons.  The  comedies  of  Terence  were  in  great 
repute  among  the  Romans  3  though  Plautus,  having  more 
wit,  more  atftion,  and  more  vigour,  had  fometimes  better 
luck  upon  the  ftage.  Terence's  chief  excellency  confifts  ir\ 
thefe  three  points,  beauty  of  chara6lers,  politenefs  of  dia- 
logue, and  regularity  of  fcene.  His  charadlers  are  natural, 
exadl,  and  finifhed  to  the  laft  degree ;  and  no  writer,  perr 
haps,  ever  came  up  to  him  for  propriety  and  decorum  in  this 
refpe£l.  If  he  had  laid  the  fcene  at  Rome,  and  made  his 
charafters  Roman,  inftead  of  Grecian  ;  or  if  there  had  bee^ 
a  greater  variety,  and  Icfs  famenefs  in  his  charaftep,  the 
want  of  both  which  things  have  been  objc£led  to  him,  his 

play? 
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plays  might  have  been  more  agreeable,  might  have  more 
afFe£ted  thofe  for  whofe  entertainment  they  were  written : 
neverthelefs,  he  is  perfe<5l  in  what  he  pretends  to,  and  as  far  as 
he  goes.  The  politenefs  of  his  dialogue,  or  confummate  ele- 
gance and  purity  of  his  di(^ion,  is  acknowledged  by  all^  by 
Caefar,  Tully,  Paterculus,  and  Quintilian  among  the  anci- 
ents, and  by  all  the  moderns.  If  Terence  could  not  attain 
all  the  wit  and  humour  of  Menander,  yet  he  fairly  equalled 
him  in  chaftenefs  and  correilnefs  of  ftyle.  This  is  Caefar'* 
judgment  of  him  in  thofe  well-known  lines : 

**  Tu  quoque,  tu  in  fummis,  O  dimidiate  Menander, 

"  Poneris,  &  merito,  puri  fermonis  amator  : 

'<  Lenibus  atque  utinam  fcriptis  adjun£ta  foret  vis 

»*  Comica,  ut  aequato  virtus  polleret  honore 

'*  Cum  Graecis." 

The  moderns  have  been  in  no  lefs  raptures  about  the  flylc 
of  Terence.  Erafmus  favs,  that  "  the  purity  of  the  Ro-  Epig.  n. 
*'  man  language  cannot  be  learned  from  any  ancient  author 
*'  fo  well  as  from  Terence  j"  and  another  has  given  it  as 
bis  opinion,  that  the  Latin  tongue  cannot  be  loft  while  the 
comedies  of  Terence  remain.  This  Roman  urbanitv  and 
purity  of  di6Vion  fhews  Terence  to  have  been  made  a  flave 
very  young,  and  his  education  to  have  been  wholly  Roman, 
fmcc  otherwife  his  ftyle  could  never  have  been  fo  free  from 
the  African  tin<£lure.  Regularity  of  fcene,  or  proper  difpo- 
fition  and  conduct  of  the  drama,  is  a  third  excellency  of 
Terence.  His  fcene,  as  the  ingenious  Congreve,  who  calls  De^»e»*»o" 
him  the  corredleft  writer  in  the  world,  has  well  obfervcd,  al-  the  vnld. 
ways  proceeds  in  a  regular  connedlion,  the  perfons  going  ofF 
and  on  for  vifible  reafons,  and  to  carry  on  the  action  of  the 
play.  Upon  the  whole,  the  faults  and  imperfections  are  fo 
few,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  mentioned.  Scaliger  faid, 
there  were  not  three  in  the  whole  fix  plays.  He  feems,  in- 
deed, to  want  nothing  to  make  him  abfolutely  complete, 
except  that  Attic  urbanity,  that  comica  vis,  which  Caefar 
■wifties  he  had  had,  and  which  Plautus  poflefTed,  though 
with  much  indelicacy  and  co^rfenefs,  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Madam  Dacier  has  obferved,  that  *'  it  would  be  difficult  to 
♦^  determine  which  of  his  fix  plays  deferves  the  preference, 

"  fmc^ 
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"  fince  they  liave  each  of  them  their  pecuJiar  excellencies. 
.'*  The  Andria  and  Adelphi,"  fays  fhe,  *'  appear  to  excel  in 
/'  chara<5ters  and  manners;  the  Eunuch  and  Phormio  in  vi^ 
"  gorous  adion  and  lively  intrigue  ;  the  Hcautontimoru- 
"  menos  and  Hecyra,  in  fcntiment,  paflion,  and  fimplicity 
."  of  ftyle." 

The  bcft  editions  of  Terence  are,  the  Elzevir  one  1635, 

J2moi  that  cum  integris  notis  Donati,  &  felectis  variorum, 

.1686,  8vo;  Weilerhovius's,  in  two  volumes  4to,  1726;  an4 

See  art.         that  of  Bentley  the  fame  year,  4to.     Madam  Dacier  has 

BtNTLET.    given  a  moil   beautiful    French    verfion   of  this    fineft   of 

authors. 

TERRASSON  (the  abbe)  a  French  writer,  was  born 
of  a  good  family  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1669,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  which  he  quitted 
very  foon.  He  entered  into  it  again,  and  then  left  it  for 
ever.  His  father,  we  are  told,  was  fo  angry  at  this  unfteadi- 
nefs,  that  he  reduced  him  by  his  will  to  a  very  moderate  in- 
come; which  however  the  abbe,  who  behaved  always  like 
a  philofopher,  bore  without  complaining.  He  went  to  Paris, 
and  got  acquainted  with  the  abbe  Bignon,  who  became  his 
proteilor  and  patron,  and  procured  him  a  place  in  the  aca- 
(demy  of  fciences,  in  the  year  1707.  In  1721,  he  was  eleded 
a^profefTor  in  the  college  royal.  When  difputes  about  Ho- 
mer, between  <La  Motte  and  madam  Dacier  ran  high,  he 
thought  proper  to  enter  the  lifts,  and  wrote  DifTertation 
contre  I'lliade,  in  two  volumes  i2mo,  RoufTeau  fays,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  '*  I  have  no  curiofity  about  this  work  of 
**  Terraflbn  :  it  is  fuiHcient  once  to  have  feen  the  author, 
.'*  to  know  that  he  hath  never  facrificed  to  the  Graces,  and 
•*  that  he  never  can  be  qualified  to  judge  of  thofe  of  poetry. 
tf  f*^  He  is  of  a  hard  and  pedantic  nature,  and  ought  never  to 

**  depart  from  his  angles  and  his  parallels ;  and  for  the  beau- 
I*  ties  of  a  poet,  fuch  a  one  as  Homer,  they  are  altogether  a 
"  terra  incognita  to  him."  Terraflbn  had  better  fuccefs  in 
his  political  and  moral  romance  called  Sethos,  which,  though 
it  was  not,  perhaps,  univerfally  read  on  account  of  the  learn- 
ing and  philofophy  fcattered  throughout  it,  yet  is  full  of 
good  things,  and  hath  great  meriti  Another  capital  work 
■  ^  of 
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of  Tcrraft>>n  is,  A  French  tranHation  of  Diodorus  Sirulus, 
with  a  preface  ?.nd  notes,  which  has  been  well  fpoken  of. 

This  abbe  died  in  the  year  J  750,  with  the  reputation  of 
having  been  one  of  the  beft  praaical  philofophers  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Voltaire's  critique  UDcn  him  is,  that  «  he  was  a  philo-  SUde  de^^ 
«t  fopher  both  in  !.' ,  ife  and  his  death;  that  there  are  fome  tji^'/ij. 
*»  very  fine  things  in  his  Sethos ;  that  his  tranflation  of 
«*  Diodoi  us  is  ufcful ;  but  that  his  examination  of  Homer 
«'  is  void  of  all  tafte.*' 

TERTULLIAN  (Quintus  Septimiws Fi.okens)  ^^^^^^ 
a  celebrated  father  of  the  primitive  church,  was  an  African,  ca»c,&c* 
and  born  at  Carthage  about  the  middle  of  the  fecond  cen- 
tury.    His  father  was  a  centurion  in  the  troops,  which  ferved 
under  the  proconful  of  Africa.     Tertullian  was  at  firft  an  De  fp«a«c. 
heathen,  and  a  man,  as  he  himfelf  owns,  of  moft  debauched  and  ^V-^f;^"]^ 
proflicrate  manners ;  but  afterwards  embraced  the  Chriftian  re-   c  59.— De 
iigion,  though  it  is  not  known  when,  or  upon  what  occafion.   ^"""^  * 
:He  flourifhed  chiefly  under  the  reigns  of  the  eniperors  Seve- 
rus  and  Caracalla,  from  about  the  year  194,  to  the  year  216; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  he  lived  feveral  years  after,  fmce 
Jerome  mentions  a  report  of  his  having  attained  to  a  decre-  In  catalog. 

.         ,  ,  ,x-i  •  r-  •       L-  •  •  r  cctlef.fcript. 

pit  old  a2;e.  There  is  no  paliage  m  his  writmgs,  rrom 
whence  it  can  be  concluded,  that  he  was  a  priell ;  but  St. 
Jerome  affirms  it  fo  pofitively,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted. 
He  had  vaft  parts  and  learning  of  all  kinds,  which  he  em- 
ployed vigoroufly  in  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity,  and  againft 
heathens  and  heretics,  but  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
became  a  very  great  heretic  himfelf;  for  he  quitted  the 
church  to  follow  Montanus  and  his  prophetclTes,  which  is 
the  reafon  why  his  name  has  not  been  tranfmitted  to  us 
with  the  title  of  St.  before  it.  The  caufe  of  his  feparation 
is  not  certainly  known,  but  only  conjectured.  Baronius  has 
fuppofed,  that  it  was  jealoufy,  becaufe  Vi£lor  was  preferred 
before  him  to  the  fee  of  Rome;  Pamelius  fays,  that  he  was 
angry,  becaufe  he  could  not  get  the  bilhopric  of  Carthage ; 
and  others  have  afTigned  different  reafons,  which  are  yet  lefs 
probable.  A  more  likely  one  is  that  which  Jerome  relates, 
namely,  that  the  envy  which  the  Roman  clergy  bore  him, 
and  the  outrageous  manner  with  which  they  treated  him, 

exafperatecl 
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exafperated  him  againft  the  church,  and  provoked  him  to 
quit  it.  Add  to  this,  what  is  perhaps  the  moft  likely  reafon 
of  all,  that  the  extraordinary  fanftity  and  aufterity,  which 
the  fe<Sl  of  Montanus  afFeded,  fuited  admirably  with  the  fe- 
vere  and  enthufiaftic  nature  of  Tertuilian;  fo  that  he  might 
aflbciate  himfelf  to  it  probably  more  to  gratify  his  own  hu- 
mour, than  from  any  motive  of  refentment  to  others.  The 
books  he  wrote  to  his  wife  fulEciently  fliew,  that  he  was  a 
married  man ;  and  the  fame  books  fhew  too,  more  plainly 
than  the  papifts  care  to  allow,  that  he  lived  all  his  days  as  a 
married  man  with  his  wife,  without  feparating  from  her  upon 
his  commencing  prieft,  if  indeed  he  did  not  marry  her  after. 
0  More  plainly,  I  fay,  than  the  papifts  care  to  allow;  for  upon 

this  fuppofition  they  muft  either  give  the  lye  to  St.  Jerome, 
who  affirms  Tertuilian  to  have  been  a  prieft,  or  admit  that 
it  was  lawful  for  priefts  to  marry  :  and  what  can  be  worfe 
than  either?  The  time  of  his  death  is  no  where  mentioned. 

All  the  ancients,  and  all  the  moderns,  have  fpoken  highly 
of  the  abilities  and  learning  of  this  father,  and  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  fome  of  the  principal  teftimonies  from  both, 
as  they  will  ferve  for  a  very  good  critique  upon  his  works  and 
Hlft.Eetlcf.  charader.     Eufebius  fays,  that  he  was  one  of  the  ableft  La- 
Jib,  u.  e.  X.    (jj^  writers,  and  particularly  infifts  upon  his  being  thoroughly 
converfant  in  the  Roman  laws ;  which  may  incline  one  to 
think,  that,  like  his  fcholar  Cyprian,  he  was  bred  to  the  bar. 
Cyprian  ufed  every  day  to  read  fomething  of  his  works,  and 
when  he  called  for  the  book  faid,  *'  Give  me  my  mafter," 
as  Jerome  relates  upon  the  authority  of  a  prieft,  who  had  it 
from  Cyprian's  fecretary.     Laftantius  allows  him  to  have 
been  {killed  in  all  kinds  of  learning,  yet  cenfures  him  for  an 
L»aant.Iib.  harfti,  inelegant,  and  obfcure  writer  :  "  In  omni  genere  lite- 
T.  e.  I.         <c  rarum  peritus,  fed  in  loquendo  parum  fac^lis,  &  minus 
*'  comptus,  &  multum  obfcurus."    Jerome,  in  his  Catalogue 
of  ecclefiaftical  writers,  calls  him  a  man  of  a  quick  and  ftiarp 
wit ;  and  fays,  in  his  epiftle  to  Magnus,  that  no  author  had 
more  learning  and  fubtilty ;  but  in  other  places  he  reprehends 
his  errors  and  defedls  ;  and,  in  his  Apology  againft  Ruffius, 
*'  commends  his  wit,  but  condemns  his  herefies."  Vincen- 
Commoni-     tius  Lirinenfis  gives  this  chara6ter  of  him :  "  Tertuilian 
torium^^^.    «  was,"  fays  he,  "  among  the  Latins,  what  Origen  was 
^679.  ""'  among 
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<»  among  the  Greeks  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  firft  and  the  moft 
**  confiderable  man  they'  had.  For  what  is  more  learned 
'*  than  he  ?  what  more  verfed  both  in  ecclefiaftical  and 
«*  profane  knowledge  ?  Has  he  not  comprifed  in  his  vaft  ca- 
"  pacious  mind  all  the  philofophy  of  the  fages,  the  maxims 
««  of  the  different  fefts,  with  their  hiftories,  and  whatever 
«*  pertained  to  them  ?  Did  he  ever  attack  any  thing  which 
««  he  has  not  almoft  always  either  pierced  by  the  vivacity  of 
"  his  wit,  or  overthrown  by  the  force  and  weight  of  his 
**  reafonings  ?  And  who  can  fufficiently  extol  the  beauties 
*'  of  his  difcourfe,  which  is  fo  well  guarded  and  linked  to- 
**  gether  by  a  continual  chain  of  arguments,  that  he  even 
**  forces  the  confent  of  thofe  whom  he  cannot  perfuade  ? 
"  His  words  are  fo  many  fentences ;  his  anfwers  almoft  fo 
♦*  many  vidories." 

The  moderns  have  fpoke  of  Tertullian  in  much  the  fame 
ftrain,  only  with  fomewhat  more  precifion.  We  will  quote 
the  teftimonies  of  two  remarkable  authors,  who  have  given 
judgment  of  him,  and  in  a  different  way  ;  the  one  with  re- 
gard to  his  nature  and  genius,  the  other  concerning  his  ftyle 
and  manner  of  writing.  The  authors  here  meant  are  father 
Malebranche  and  Balzac.  What  Malebranche  has  faid  of  La  rtcher- 
him  is  curious,  and  deferves  to  be  tranfcribed  at  large.  This  ^**^  '**.'*'!? 
fine  writer  is  treating  of  the  force  of  the  imagination,  and  p.  3,  ch,  3 
upon  this  topic  he  obferves,  that  *'  one  of  the  greateft  and 
**  moft  remarkable  proofs  of  the  influence,  which  fome  ima- 
*'  ginations  have  over  others,  is  the  power  in  certain  authors 
**  of  perfuading  without  reafbns.  For  inftance,  the  turn 
**  that  Tertullian,  Seneca,  Montaigne,  and  fome  others 
**  give  their  words,  has  charms  and  a  luftre  which  dazzle 
**  the  underftandings  of  moft  men,  though  it  be  only  a  faint 
"  draught  of  fancy,  and  the  fliadow  as  it  were  of  the  ima- 
*'  gination  of  thofe  authors.  Their  words,  as  dead  as  they 
'*  are,  have  more  life  and  vigour  than  the  reafons  of  others. 
**  They  enter,  they  penetrate,  they  domineer  over  the  foul 
"  in  fo  imperious  a  manner,  as  to  challenge  obedience  with- 
"  out  being  underftood,  and  to  have  their  orders  fubmitted 
*'  to,  before  they  are  known.  A  man  has  a  mind  to  be- 
**  lieve,  but  he  knows  not  what.  When  he  would  know 
**  precifely  what  he  believes,  or  would  believe;  and  ap- 

*'  preaches, 
4" 
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"  proaches,  as  I  may  fay,  to  view  thefe  phantoms,  they  va- 
**  nifh  into  fmoke  with  all  their  gaudy  drapery  and  luftre." 
Yet  though  he  mentions  thefe  writers  as  inftances  to  his 
prefent  purpofe,  he  owns  they  have  their  beauties  as  well  as 
defeiSls,  and  he  proceeds  to  fettle  the  real  merits  of  each. 
*'  Tertullian,"  fays  he,  "  was  indeed  a  man  of  profound 
"  learning  ;  but  he  had  more  memory  than  judgment, 
*'  greater  penetration  and  extent  of  imagination,  than  of 
*'  underftanding.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  vifio- 
**  nary,  and  had  all  the  qualities  I  have  attributed  to  vifio- 
•'  naries.  The  refpetR:  he  had  for  the  vifions  of  Montanus, 
*'  and  for  his  propheteflcs,  is  an  inconteftible  proof  of  the 
*'  wcaknefs  of  his  judgment.  His  fire,  his  tranfports,  his 
"  enthufiafms  upon  the  moft  trifling  fubjefe,  plainly  indi- 
'*  cate  a  diftempered  imagination.  What  irregular  motions 
*'  are  there  in  his  hyperboles  and  figures?  How  many  pom- 
**  pous  and  magnificent  arguments,  that  owe  all  their  force 
"  to  their  fenfible  luftre,  and  perfuade  merely  by  glddying 
**  and  dazzling  the  mind?"  He  then  gives  examples  out  of 
his  book  De  pallio ;  and  concludes  with  faying,  that  "if 
*'  juftnefs  of  thought,  with  clearnefs  and  elegance  of  expref- 
*'  fion,  fhould  always  appear  in  whatever  a  man  writes,  fince 
*'  the  end  of  writing  is  to  manifeft  the  truth,  it  is  impoflible 
**  to  excufe  this  author  j  who,  by  the  teftimony  of  even  Sal- 
*'  mafius,  the  greateft  critic  of  our  times,  has  laid  out  al} 
**  his  endeavours  to  become  obfcure;  and  has  fucceeded  fo 
**  well  in  what  he  aimed  at,  that  this  commentator  was 
**  almoft  ready  to  fwear,  no  man  ever  underftood  him  per- 
«  feaiy." 

So  much  for  Tertullian's  genius,  and  the  nature  of  his  fa- 
culties, which  Malebranche  has  defcribed  very  properly. 
Llv.  ?.  Icit,  What  Balzac  has  faid  regards  his  ftyle  and  manner  of  writinj^  5 
and  is  exprefled  thus,  in  a  letter  written  to  Rigaltius:  "  I  ex- 
*'  pefV,"  fays  he,  "  the  Tertullian  you  are  publifhing,  that 
•*  he  may  learn  me  that  patience,  for  which  he  gives  fuch 
**  admirable  inftructions.  He  is  an  author,  to  whom  your 
**  preface  would  have  reconciled  me,  if  I  had  had  an  averfion 
*'  for  himi  and  if  the  harflinefs  of  his  expreffions,  and  the 
"  vices  of  his  age,  had  dlflliaded  me  from  reading  him ;  but 
**  I  have  had  an  efteem  for  him  a  long  time  i  and  as  hard 
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'*  and  crabbed  as  he  is,  yet  he  is  not  at  all  unpleafant  to  me. 
**  I  have  found  in  his  writings  that  black  light,  which  is 
"  mentioned  in  one  of  the  ancient  poeis  ;  and  I  look  upon 
*'  his  obfcurity  with  the  fame  pleafure  as  that  of  ebony, 
*'  which  is  very  bright  and  neatly  wrought.  This  has  al- 
"  wavs  been  my  opinion  :  for  as  the  beauties  of  Africa  are 
«*  are  not  lefs  amiable,  though  they  are  not  like  ours,  and 
"  as  Sophonifba  has  eclipfed  fcveral  Italian  ladies  ;  fo  the 
*'  wits  of  that  country  are  not  lefs  pleafmg  with  this  foreign 
*'  fort  of  eloquence,  and  I  (hall  prefer  him  to  a  great  many 
**  affected  imitators  of  Cicero.  And  though  we  fhould  grant 
"  to  nice  critics,  that  his  ftyle  is  of  iron,  yet  they  muft 
*'  likewiie  own  to  us,  that  out  of  this  iron  he  has  forged 
'*  moft  excellent  weapons  ;  that  he  has  defended  the  honour 
**  and. innocence  of  Chriftianity ;  that  he  has  quite  routed 
*'  the  Valentinians,  and  ftruck  Marcion  to  the  very  heart." 
Our  learned  dr.  Cave  has  like  wife  fhewn  himfelf  ftill  more  ^ft;l'fer«''- 
than  Balzac,  an  advocate  for  Tertullian's  ftyle ;  and,  with  Oxcn.i-^c! 
fubmiffion  to  La6tantius,  who  (as  we  have  feen  above)  cen- 
fured  it  as  harfh,  inelegant,  and  obfcure,  affirms,  that  "  it 
*'  has  a  certain  majefty  peculiar  to  itfelf,  a  fublime  and  noble 
**  eloquence  feafoned  abundantly  with  wit  and  fatire,  which 
*'  at  the  fame  time  that  it  exercifes  the  fagacity  of  a  reader, 
*'  highly  entertains  and  pleafes  him  :  Habet  TertuUiani  fti- 
**  lus  majeftatem  quandam  fibi  propriam,  &  grandem  elo- 
"  quentiam  fale  &  acumine  plurimum  condltam,  quae  fimul 
*'  legenti.s  ingenium  exercet,  &  animum  fuaviter  dele<Slat." 
The  principal  editors  of  this  father,  by  which  is  meant 
thofe  who  have  given  editions  of  his  works  in  one  colle6ted 
body,  are  Rhenanus,  Pameliui,  and  Rigaltius.  Rhenaus 
firft  publifhed  them  at  Bafil  in  1521,  from  two  manufcripts 
which  he  had  got  out  of  two  abbeys  in  Germany.  As  this 
editor  was  well  verfed  in  all  parts  of  learning,  and  efpecially 
in  ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  fo  none  have  laboured  more  fuc- 
cefsfully  than  he  in  the  explication  of  Tertuilian  ;  and  Ri- 
galtius has  obferved  with  reafon,  that  he  wanted  nothing  to 
have  made  his  work  complete,  but  more  manufcripts  :  and 
though,  fays  honeft  DuPin,  his  notes  have  been  cenfured  by  Ecdefiaft.^ 
the  Spanilh  inquifition,  and  been  put  at  Rome  into  the  I.ndex 
expurgatorius,  yet  this  Ihould  not  diminilh  the  efteem  we  ought 
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to  have  for  him.  Rhenanus's  edition  had  been  printed  a  oreat 
number  of  times,  when  Pamelius  publiflied  TertuUian  with 
new  commentaries  at  Antwerp  in  1579;  ^""^  although  this 
editor  has  been  blamed  for  digrefling  too  much  to  things 
foreign  to  his  point,  yet  his  notes  are  ufeful  and  learned. 
His  edition,  as  well  as  Rhenanus's,  has  been  printed  oftenj 
and  in  various  places.  After  thefe  the  learned  Rigaltius  put 
out  his  edition  in  1 634,  which  is  far  preferable  to  either  of 
the  former  j  for  having  fome  manufcripts  and  other  advan- 
tages which  the  former  editors  wanted,  he  has  given  a  more 
correal  text.  He  has  alfo  accompanied  it  with  notes,  in 
which  he  has  explained  difficult  paflages,  cleared  fome  an- 
cient cuftoms,  and  difcufled  many  curious  points  of  learning. 
The  greateft  objeftion  to  this  editor  has  been  made  by  the 
See  art.  Ri-  Roman  catholics,  who  fay,  that  he  has  occafionally  made 
widaWoPA.  obfervations  not  favourable  to  the  prefent  pra£tice  of  the 
MXLivs.  church :  but,  fays  Du  Pin,  who  by  the  way  was  but  a  poor 
catholic,  as  well  as  Rigaltius,  *'  whatever  exceptions  may 
*'  be  made  to  his  divinity,  his  remarks  relating  to  grammar, 
*'  criticifmy  and  the  explication  of  difficult  paflages,  are  ex- 
*'  cellent."  In  the  mean  time  it  is  a  general  opinion,  that 
notwithflanding  the  labours  of  thefe  learned  men,  there  is 
ftill  room  for  a  more  complete  edition  of  TertuUian,  than 
any  that  has  appeared  ;  which  however  cannot  well  be  ex- 
pedled,  till  reading  the  fathers  (hall  become  a  more  fafhion- 
able  ftudy  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

Befides  the  works  in  general,  detached  pieces  of  Tertul- 
lian  have  been  put  out  by  very  learned  critics.  Salmafius 
beftowed  a  very  voluminous  comment  upon  his  fmall  piece 
De  pallio,  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Leyden  1656, 
in  8vo;  but  what  conftitutes  its  principal  value  now  is  a 
fine  print  of  Salmafius,  placed  at  the  beginning  of  it.  His 
Apologeticus,  as  it  has  been  moft:  read,  fo  it  has  been  the 
ofteneft  publifhed  of  all  this  father's  works.  This  Apology 
for  Chriftianity  and  its  profelTors  was  wrote  about  the  year 
200,  in  the  beginning  of  the  perfecution  under  the  emperor 
Severus.  It  is  commonly  believed,  that  he  wrote  it  at  Rome, 
and  addreffed  it  to  the  fenate  :  but  it  is  more  probable,  that 
it  was  compofed  in  Africa,  as  indeed  he  does  not  addrefs 
himfelf  to  the  fenate,  but  to  the  proconful  0/  Africa,  and 
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the  governors  of  the  provinces.     The  beft  edition  of  it  is 
that  by  Havercamp  at  Leyden  17 18,  in  8vo. 

THEMISTIUS,  an  ancient  Greek  orator  and  philo-  ^*^'^*='^^J[' 
Jofopher,  whofe  eloquence  procured  him  the  name  of  Eu-  ^i, 
phrades,  vi^as  of  Paphlagonia,  and  flouriftied  in  the  fourth 
centur)'.  His  father  Eugenius  was  a  man  of  noble  birth, 
and  an  excellent  philofopher;  and,  like  a  good  parent,  was 
at  the  pains  of  training  up  his  fon  under  his  own  particular 
care  and  management.  Themiftius  taught  philofophy  twenty 
years  at  Conftantinople,  and  acquired  a  prodigious  reputa- 
tion. Then  he  went  to  Rome,  where  the  emperor  offered 
any  conditions,  if  he  would  fix  himfelf  in  that  city;  but  he 
returned  fliortly  and  fettled  at  Conftantinople,  where  he  mar- 
ried a  wife,  and  begat  children.  Themiftius  was  a  Peripa- 
tetic, and  tells  us  in  one  of  his  Orations,  that  he  had  chofen 
Ariftotle  for  the  arbiter  of  his  opinions,  and  the  guide  of  his 
life  ;  yet  he  was  not  fo  bigotted  to  this  mafter,  but  that  he 
was  well  verfed  in  Plato,  and  was  particularly  ftudious  of 
the  diction  and  manner  of  this  philofopher,  as  appears  from 
his  works.  He  had  a  great  opinion  of  the  necefSty  of  fa- 
crificing  to  the  Graces  ;  and  he  fays,  in  another  Oration, 
*•  Cum  divino  Platone  verfor,  cum  Ariftotele  habito,  ab 
*'  Homero  vix  divellor :  I  often  converfe  with  the  divine 
"  Plato,  I  live  with  Ariftotle,  and  I  am  very  unwillingly 
*'  feparated  from  Homer." 

He  had  vaft  intereft  and  favour  with  feveral  fuccceding 
emperors.  Conftantius  eledted  him  into  the  fenate  in  the 
year  355,  ordered  a  brazen  ftatue  to  be  ereifted  to  him  in 
361,  and  pronounced  his  philofophy  "  the  ornament  of 
"  his  reign."  Julian  made  him  prefe£l  of  Conftantinople 
in  362,  and  wrote  letters  to  him,  fome  of  which  are  ftill 
extant.  Jovian,  Valens,  Valentinian,  and  Gratian,  fhewed 
him  many  marks  of  efteem  and  afFe<5lion,  and  heard  him 
with  pleafure  haranguing  upon  the  moft  important  fubje6ls. 
Valens  in  particular,  who  was  inclined  to  favour  the  Arians, 
fuffered  himfelf  to  be  diverted  by  Themiftius  from  perfecut- 
mg  the  orthodox ;  who  reprefented  to  him  the  little  reafon 
there  was  to  be  furprifcd  at  a  diverfity  of  opinions  among 
the  Chriftians,  when  that  was  nothing  in  comparifon  of  the 
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dlfFerences  among  the  heathens;  and  that  fuch  differences 
ought  never  to  terminate  in  fanguinary  meafures.  The  ora-, 
tor's  end  was  to  perfuade  to  an  univerfal  toleration,  and  he 
obtained  it.  He  was  indeed  of  a  very  tolerating  fpirit ;  for," 
though  an  inveterate  heathen,  he  maintained  correfpondences 
and  friendihips  with  Chriftians,  and  particularly  with  the 
well-known  Gregory  of  Nazianzcn,  who,  in  a  letter  to  hiih 
flill  extant,  calls  him  "  the  king  of  language  and  compofi- 
*'  tion."  Laflly,  the  emperor  Theodofius  made  him  again 
prefect  of  Conftantinople  in  the  year  384;  and,  when  he 
v/as  going  into  the  well,  committed  his  fon  Arcadius  to  his 
infpcdion  and  tutorage.  He  lived  to  be  exceedingly  old, 
but  the  precife  time  of  iiis  death  is  not  recorded.  He  has 
j'ometimes  been  confounded  with  another  Themiftius,  who 
was  much  younger  than  he,  a  deacon  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  founder  of  a  fe£l  among  Chriftians. 

More  than  thirty  Orations  of  Themiftius  are  flill  extant, 
fome  of  which  had  been  publifhed  hy  Petavius  ;  but  the  beft 
edition  is  that,  with  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes  by  father 
Kardouin,  at  Paris  1684,  in  folio.  He  wrote  alfo  Commen- 
taries upon  feveral  parts  of  Aiiftotle's  works,  which  were 
publifhed  in  Greek  at  Venice  in  1534,  folio;  Latin  verfions 
were  afterwards  made  by  Hermolaus  Barbanus,  and  others. 

Fabric. Bibl.       THEOCRITUS,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  of  whofe 
"'— Ke^**'"    ^^f^''y  nothing  is  known,   fave  that  his  father's  name  was 
net's  LiTes     Piaxagoras,  and  his  mother's  Philina.     This  we  learn  from 
of  the  Greek   ^j^  epigram,  commonly  fet  in  the  front  of  his  works;   which 
informs  us  alfo,  that  he  was  of  Syracufe  in  Sicily.     Two  of 
his  Idylliums  aicertain  his  age,  one  addrelTed  to  Hiero  king 
of  Syracufe,   another   to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  of  Egypt. 
Hiero  was  the  fame  famous  prince,  whofe  actions  are  recorded 
■  in  the  firft  book  of  Polybius's  Hiftory,   and  began  his  reign 
in  the  fecond  year  of  the  126th  olympiad,  or  about  the  275th 
Pag.  127.      before  Chrift,  as  Cafaubon  has  proved  in  his  notes  on  that 
hiltorian  :  and  as  for  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  is  conftantly  fixed  in  the  123d  olympiad. 
Hiero,  though  a  prince  famous  for  the  fortune  of  his  arms 
and  his  good  government,  yet  feems  to  have  expreiTed  no 
great  afFedion  for  letters.     This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
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the  occafion  of  Theocritus's  i6th  Idyllium,  Infcribed  with 
Hicro's  name ;  where  the  poet  aflerts  the  dignity  of  his  pro- 
iTion,  complains  of  the  poor  encouragement  it  met  with, 
and  artfully  infinuates  to  the  prince,  what  a  brave  liguie 
he  would  have  made  in  veife,  had  he  been  as  good  a  patron, 
2S  he  was  an  argument,  to  the  Mufes.  It  was  probably 
Hiero's  coldnefs  and  neglesE^  which  put  Theocritus  upon 
leaving  Sicily  for  the  Egyptian  court,  where  king  Ptolemy- 
then  fat,  fupreme  prefident  of  arts  and  wit.  And  we  may 
guefs  that  the  poet  met  with  kinder  entertainment  at  Alex- 
andria, than  he  had  experienced  at  Syracufe,  from  his  famous 
panegyric  on  Pcolemy,  w^hich  makes  his  17th  Idyllium;  in 
which,  among  other  things,  he  extols  his  generous  protec- 
tion of  learning  and  ingenuity,  as  fomething  beyond  the  de- 
gree of  common  virtues  and  excellencies.  There  are  no 
farther  memorials  of  this  poet's  life  to  be  gathered  from 
his  works,  except  his  friendfhip  with  Aratus,  the  famous 
author  of  the  Phenomena ;  to  whom  he  addrefifes  his  6th 
Idyllium,  whcfc  loves  he  defcribes  in  the  7th,  and  from 
whom  he  borrows  the  pious  beginning  of  the  17th.  Theo- 
critus has  lain  under  a  fufpicion  of  having  fufFered  an  igno- 
minious death,  grounded  on  thefe  lines  of  Ovid  in  the  Ibis, 
if  the  Ibis  be  Ovid's : 

*'  Utque  Syracofio  praeftridla  fauce  poetae, 

"  Sic  animae  laqueo  fit  via  claufa  tux."       ver.  549. 

But  it  does  not  appear,  that  by  the  Syracufian  poet  Ovid 
means  Theocritus.     Some  commentators  upon  the  pafl'age 
fuppofe  Empedocles,  who  was  a  poet  and  philofopher  of  Si- 
cily,  to  have  been  the  perfon  pointed  at ;  and  others  think, 
that  Ovid  by  a  fmail  miftake  might  confound  Theocritus  the 
rhetorician  of  Chios,  who  was  alfo  a  poet,  with  Theocritus 
of  Syracufe;  for  the  former,  as  Plutarch  and  Macrobius  tef-   Plot.  Sym- 
tify,  really  was  executed  by  king  Antigonus,  for  being  un-  £lMacrob*. 
feafonably  and  imprudently  witty.     He  had  been  guilty  of  Saturn,  lib. 
feme  ver>'  high  crime  againft  this  king,  who  it  feems  had  but  *"'  '^'  ^* 
one  eye :   but,  being  aiTured  by  his  friends  that  he  ftiould 
certainly  obtain  a  pardon,  as  foon  as  he  fliould  appear  to  his 
majefty's  eyes;  "  Nay  then,"  cried  he,  *'  I  am  indifputably 
*'  a  dead  man,  if  thofe  be  the  conditions." 
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The  compofitions  of  this  poet  are  diftinguiftied  among  the 
ancients  by  the  name  of  Idylliums,  in  order  to  exprefs  the 
fmallnefs  and  variety  of  their  natures  ;  they  would  now  be 
called  mifcellanies,  or  poems  on  feveral  occafions.  The 
nine  firft  and  the  eleventh  are  confefl'ed  to  be  true  paftorals, 
and  hence  Theocritus  has  ufually  pafled  for  nothing  more 
than  a  paftoral  poet :  yet  he  is  manifeftly  robbed  of  a  great 
part  of  his  fame,  if  his  other  poems  have  not  their  proper 
laurels.  For  though  the  greater  part  of  his  Idylliums  can- 
not be  called  the  fongs  of  {hepherds,  yet  they  have  certainly 
their  refpeftive  merits.  His  paftorals  doubtlefs  ought  to  be 
confidered  as  the  foundation  of  his  credit  j  upon  this  claim 
he  will  be  admitted  for  the  finiiher,  as  well  as  the  inventor 
of  his  art,  and  will  be  acknowledged  to  have  excelled  all  his 
imitators,  as  much  as  originals  ufually  do  their  copies.  He 
has  the  fame  advantage  in  the  paftoral,  as  Homer  had  in  the 
epic  poefy,  and  that  was  to  make  the  critics  turn  his  practice 
into  eternal  rules,  and  to  meafure  nature  herfelf  by  his  ac- 
complifhed  model.  And,  therefore,  as  to  enumerate  the 
glories  of  heroic  poetry  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  caft  up  the 
fum  of  Homer's  praifes  ;  fo  to  fet  down  the  beauties  of  pafto- 
ral vcrfe,  is  only  an  indired!^  way  of  panegyrizing  Theocritus. 
Indeed, Theocritus  has  in  this  refpedt  been  fomewhat  happier 
than  Homer,  as  Virgil's  Eclogues  are  confefled  by  all  a  more 
unequal  imitation  of  his  Idylliums,  than  his  iEneis  of  the 
Iliad.  Theocritus  writes  in  the  Doric  dialedl,  which  was 
very  proper  for  his  ftiepherds :  "  His  ruftic  and  paftoral 
*'  mufe,"  fays  Quintilian,  *■'■  dreads  not  only  the  forum, 
"  but  even  the  city."  The  critic  however  did  not  in  thefe 
words  mean  any  reproach  to  Theocritus,  as  fome  have 
fooliftily  conftrued,  for  he  was  too  good  a  judge  of  pro- 
priety ;  he  knew,  that  this  did  not  hinder  the  poet  from  be- 
Inft.  orif.  ij^g  «<  admirable  in  his  way,  admirabilis  in  genere  fuo,"  as 
*  '  he  exprefsly  calls  him  in  the  fanae  fentence  ;  nay,  he  knew, 
that  he  could  not  have  been  admirable  without  this,  and 
would  certainly  have  thought  very  meanly  of  moft  modern 
paftorals,  where  ftiepherds  and  country  louts  are  introduced 
holding  infipid  converfation  with  all  the  afFefted  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  court  language  and  fentiment. 

This 
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This  poet  was  firft  published  in  folio  by  Aldus  at  \ei,ice 
in  1495,  and  by  Henry  Stephens  at  Paris  in  i5^^,yWuh 
other  Greek  poets,  and  without  a  Latin  verfion :  an  ^  edi- 
tion alfo  in  Greek  only  was  printed  at  Oxford  In  i676,1>vo. 
He  was  afterwards  publifhed  with  Latin  verfions,  and  more 
than  once  with  the  Greek  fcholia  and  the  notes  of  Scaliger, 
Cafaubon,  Heinfius,  &c.  but  the  beft  edition  is  that  of  Ox- 
ford 1699,  in  8vo. 

THEODORE  T,  an  illuftrious  writer  of  the  church,  ^'^,"'' ,,, 
was  born  at  Antioch  about  the  year  386,  of  parents  diitin-   nb,  v.  c.  n. 
euiflied  bv  their  pietv  as  well  as  by  their  wealth.  His  birth  was   ""^'^V. 
accompanied  with  miracles  before  and  after,  which  he  himfelr  pin^  cavc, 
relates  in  his  Religious  hiftory;  for,  if  we  may  believe  him,  ^^' 
as  Du  Pin,  though  a  papift  very  wifely  puts  in,  it  was  by  the 
prayers  of  a  religious  man,  called  Macedonius,  that  God 
granted  his  mother  to  conceive  a  fon,  and  bring  him  into 
the  world.     When  the  holy  anchorite  promifed  her  this  blef- 
fing,  (he  engaged  herfelf  on  her  part  to  devote  him  to  God; 
and  accordingly  calling  him  Theodoretus,  or  rather  Theodo- 
ritus,  which  fignifies  either  given  by  God,  or  devoted  to  God, 
he  was  fent  at  feven  years  of  age  to  a.  monaftery,  where  he 
learned  the  fcienccs,  theology,   and  devotion.     He  had  for 
his  mafters  Theodorus  of  ^Iopfueftia,  and  St.  John  Chry- 
foftom,  and  made  under  them  a  very  uncommon  progrefs. 
His  learning  and  goodnefs  becoming  known  to  the  bifhops 
of  Antioch,  they  admitted  him  into  holy  orders;  yet  he  did 
not  upon  that  account  change  either  his  habitation  or  man- 
ner of  living,  but  found  out  a  way  to  reconcile  the  exercifes 
of  a  religious  life  with  the  funcflion  of  a  clergyman.     After 
the  death  of  his  parents,  he  diftributed  his  whole  inheritance 
to  the  poor,  and  referved  nothing  at  all  to  himfelf.     The 
biftiopric  of  Cyrus  becoming  vacant  about  420,  the  bifhop 
of  Antioch  ordained  Theodoret  againft  his  will,  and  fent  him 
to  govern  that  church.     Cyrus  is  a  city  of  Syria,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Euphratefia,  an  unpieafant  and  barren  country,  but 
very  populous.     The  inhabitants  commonly  fpake  the  Syriac 
tongue,  few  of  them  underftanding  Greek ;  they  were  almoft 
all  poor,  rude,  and  barbarous ;  many  of  them  were  engaged 
in  profane  fuperftitions,  or  in  fuch  grofs  errors,  as  rendered 
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them  more  like  heathens  than  Chriftians.  The  learning 
and  worth  of  Theodoret,  which  were  really  very  great, 
feemed  to  qualify  him  for  a  better  fee  ;  yet  he  remained  in 
this^and  difc^ged  all  the  offices  of  a  good  bifhop  and  a 
good  man.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the  Nedorian 
quarrels,  very  much  againft  his  will ;  but,  as  fcon  as  he 
could  free  himfclf,  retired  to  his  fee,  fpent  his  life  in  com- 
pofmg  books  and  doing  good  a(51s,  and  died  there  in  457, 
aged  feventy  and  upv/ards.  He  wrote  Commentaries  upon 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  an  Ecclefiaftical  hiftory ;  a  Religious 
hiflory,  containing  the  lives  and  praifes  of  thirty  monks,  and 
feveral  other  things,  which  are  ftill  extant. 

Great  encomiums  have  been  beftowed  upon  this  writer. 
*'  Of  all  the  fathers,'*  lays  Du  Pin,  "  who  have  compofed 
*'  works  of  different  kinds,  Theodoret  is  one  of  thofe  who 
^'  hath  fucceeded  the  beft  in  every  kind.  Some  have  been 
^'  excellent  writers  in  matters  of  controverfy,  but  bad  inter- 
*'  preters  of  Scripture  ;  others  have  been  good  hiftoriarts, 
*'  but  bad  divines  ;  fome  have  had  good  fuccefs  in  morality, 
*-'  who  have  had  no  (kill  in  doiSlrinal  points ;  thofe  who 
*'  have  applied  themfelves  to  confute  paganifm  by  their  own 
^'  principles  and'  authors,  have  ufually  had  little  knowledge 
*'  in  the  myfteries  of  our  religion;  and  laflly,  it  is  very  rare 
*'  for  thofe,  who  have  addicted  themfelves  to  works  of 
*'  piety,  to  be  good  critics.-  Theodoret  had  all  thefe  qua- 
*'  lities;  and  it  may  be  faid,  that  he  hath  equally  deferved 
*'  the  name  of  a  good  interpreter,  divine,  hiftorian,  writer 
*'  in  controverfy,  apologift  for  religion,  and  author  of  works 
*'  of  piety.  But  he  hath  principally  excelled  in  his  com- 
"  pofitions  on  Holy  Scripture  ;  he  hath  outdone  almoft  all 
*'  other  commentators  in  that  kind,  according  to  the  judg- 
*'  meiit  of  the  learned  Photius.  His  ftyle,  faith  that  able 
♦*  critic,  is  very  proper  for  a  commentary  ;  for  he  explains, 
*'  injuft  and  fignificant  terms,  whatfoever  is  cbicure  and 
^'  difficult  in  the  text,  and  renders  the  mind  more  fit  to  read 
^^  and  underfland  it  by  the  pleafantnefs  and  elegance  of  his 
<*  difcourfe.  He  never  wearies  his  reader  with  long  digref- 
*'  fions,  but  on  the  contrary  labours  to  inftrudt  him  clearly, 
<'  neatly,  and  methodically,  in  every  thing  that  feems  hard. 
^*-  He  never  dejparts  from  t;he  purity  and  elegance  of  the  Attic 
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«  diaied,  unlefs  when  he  is  obliged  to  fpeak  of  abftrufc 
"  matters,  to  which  the  ears  are  not  accuftomed  :  for  it  is 
**  certain  that  he  pafles  over  nothing  that  needs  explication  ; 
"  and  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  find  any  interpreter  who 
"  unfolds  all  manner  of  difficulties  better,  and  leaves  fewer 
*'  things  obfcure.  We  may  find  many  others,  who  fpeak 
*'  elegantly  and  explain  clearly;  but  we  fhall  find  few,  who 
"  have  forgotten  nothing  which  needed  illuftration,  without 
"  being  too  difFufe,  and  without  running  out  into  digref- 
**  fions,  at  leaft  fuch  as  are  not  abfolutely  necefiary  to  clear 
*'  the  matter  in  hand.  Yet  this  is  what  Theodoret  has 
*'  obferved  throughout  his  commentaries,  in  which  he  hath 
*'  opened  the  text  admirably  well  by  his  accurate  int|uiries." 
As  this  extract  from  Du  Pin  may  feem  to  favour  of  panegy- 
ric a  little,  we  will  qualify  it  with  a  paffage  from  Beaufobre, 
a  learned  and  judicious  critic,  who,  in  the  Hifft>ry  of  the 
Mantchees,  fpeaks  of  this  father  in  the  following  terms : 
*'  Theodoret  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  moft  valuable  of  S«*  lortin'i 
"  the  fathers.  He  is  learned;  he  reafons  well,  efpecially  eccki.  hift. 
"  in  his  dialogues  againft  the  Greek  herefies  of  his  times :  '«>1-  »iJ. 
**  he  is  a  good  literal  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures.  I  can- 
"  not  help  admiring  his  prudence  and  moderation,  when  I 
*'  confider,  that  he  ended  his  Ecclcfiaftical  hiftory,  at  the 
*'  time  when  the  Neftorian  quarrels,  in  which  he  was  fo 
"  deeply  interefted,  began.  But,  I  fear,  his  zeal  againft 
*'  heretics  impofed  upon  him  almoft  as  much,  as  his  admi- 
*'  ration  for  the  heroes  of  the  afcetic  life,  with  whom  he 
"  was  charmed.  MonafterieS  have  undoubtedly  fent  forth 
"  great  men  into  the  world  ^  but  thefe  uifciples  of  the  monks 
*'  contracted  there  in  their  youth  a  fuperftitious  difpofition, 
"  which  is  hardly  ever  thrown  ofF;  and  the  weak  fide  of  this 
"  able  man,  feems  to  have  been  an  exceffive  credulity." 

The  works  of  Theodoret  were  publifhed  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  by  father  Sirmond  at  Paris,  1642,  in  four  volumes 
iolio;  to  which  the  Jefuit  Garner  added  in  1684,  a  fifth, 
confifting  of  other  pieces,  which  had  never  been  printed  be- 
fore, ot  luppohtitious  pieces,  learned  difiertations,  and  an 
account  of  the  life,  principles,  and  writings  of  Theodoret. 
The  Ecclefiaftical  hiftor)-  of  Theodoret,  which  is  divided  in- 
to five  books,  is  a  kind  of  fupplement  to  Socrates  and  Sozo- 
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men,  as  being  written  after  theirs  about  the  year  450.  It 
begins  where  Eufebius  leaves  ofF,  that  is,  at  the  rife  of  the 
Arian  herefy  in  322,  and  ends  with  the  year  427,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Neftorian  herefy.  It  has  been  tranflated 
See  art.  and  publiflied  by  Valefius  with  Eufebius,  and  the  other  ec- 
clefiaftical  hiftorians,  and  republifhed  with  additional  notes, 
by  Reading,  at  London  1720,  in  three  volumes  folio. 


£US£BIU8. 


Fabric.Bibl.       THEOGNIS,  a  very  ancient  Greek  poet,  was  born  in 
— Kennet's   ^^^  59^^  olympiad,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  Century 
Lives  of  the  before  Chrift.     He  calls  himfelf  a  Megarian,  in  one  of  his 
Gicekpoett.   ygrfcs ;  but  then  he  cannot  be  underftood  of  Megara  in  Sicily, 
as  fome  have  imagined ;  becaufe,  when  he  reckons  up  his 
travels,  he  puts  Sicily  among  the  foreign  countries  he  vifited. 
He  means  Megara  in  Achaia,  as  appears  alfo  from  his  own 
verfes,  for  he  prays  the  gods  to  turn  away  a  threatening  war 
pctrift.  lib.   from  the  city  of  Alcathous ;   now  Ovid  calls  the  fame  Me- 
*"  gara,  Alcathoe.     We  have  a  moral  work  of  his  extant,  of 

fomewhat  more  than  a  thoufand  lines,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  an  ufeful  fummary  of  precepts  and  reflec- 
tions j  which,  however,  has  fo  little  of  the  genius  and  fire 
In  libro  dc  of  poctry  in  it,  that  as  Plutarch  faid,  it  may  more  properly 
legend.poet.  be  called  carmen  than  poema.  In  fhort,  thefe  T*u-'f/M,  Sen- 
tentiae,  or  Precepts,  are  collecfled  in  the  fimpleft  manner, 
without  the  leaft  ornament  or  difguife  ;  and,  as  we  know 
they  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  inftruiSlion  of  children, 
fo  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  they  were  put  into  verfe, 
merely  for  the  fake  of  aflifting  the  memory.  Athenaeus 
reckons  this  author  among  the  moft  extravagant  voluptua- 
ries, and  cites  fome  of  his  verfes  to  juftify  the  cenfure ;  and 
Suidas,  in  the  account  of  his  works,  mentions  a  piece  in- 
titled  Exhortations  or  Admonitions,  which  he  fays  was 
ftained  with  a  mixture  of  impure  love  and  difhoneft  notions. 
The  verfes  we  have  at  prefent  are,  however,  intirely  free 
from  any  thing  of  this  kind,  which  has  made  fome  imagine, 
that  they  were  not  left  in  this  good  condition  by  the  author, 
but  that  the  lewd  and  grofs  paffages  may  have  been  taken 
out,  and  the  void  fpaces  filled  up  with  wifer  and  graver 
icntences.     They  have  been  very  often  printed  both  with 

and 
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and  without  Latin  verfions,  and  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
coUedions  of  the  Greek  minor  poets. 

THEOPHILUS,  a  writer  and  bifhop  of  the  primi-  ^^^-^l^l" 
tive  church,    was  born  and  educated  a  heathen,  and  after-  c.».— Cave* 
wards  converted  to  Chriftianity.     Some  have  imagined,  that  Hift.  l.tew. 
he  is  the  perfon,  to  whom  St.  Luke  dedicates  the  A<5ls  of  the 
apoftles,  but  they  were  grofsly  miftaken ;  for  this  Theophi- 
lus  wasfo  far  from  being  contemporary  with  St.  Luke  and 
the  apoftles,  that  he  was  not  ordained  bifhop  of  Antioch 
till  the  vear  170,   and  he  governed  this  church  twelve  or 
thirteen  years.     He  was  a  vigorous  oppofcr  of  certain  here- 
tics of  his  time,  and  compofed  a  great  number  of  works, 
all  of  which  are  loft,  except  three  books  to  Autolycus,  a 
learned  heathen  of  his  acquaintance,    who  had  undertaken 
to  vindicate  his  own  religion  againft  that  of  the  Chriftians. 
The  firft  book  is  properly  a  difcourfe  between  him  and  Au- 
tolycus,  in  anfwer  to  what  this  heathen  had  faid  againft 
Chriftianity.     The  fecond  is  to  convince  him  of  the  falfiiood 
of  his  own,  and  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion.     In  the 
third,  after  having  proved,  that  the  writings  of  the  heathens 
are  full  of  abfurdities  and  contradiflions,  he  vindicates  the 
do<Strine  and  the  lives  of  the  Chriftians  from  thofe  falfe  and 
fcandalous   imputations,  which  were  then  brought  againft 
them.     And  laftly,  at  the  end  of  his  work,  he  adds  an  hifto- 
rical  chronology  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  his  own 
time,  to  prove,   that  the  hiftory  of  Mofes  is  the  ancienteft 
and  the  trueft ;  and  it  appears  from  this  little  epitome,  how 
well    this    author   was    acquainted   with   profane   hiftory. 
Thefe  three  books  are  filled  with  great  variety  of  curious 
difquifitions  concerning  the  opinions  of  the  poets  and  philo- 
fophers,  and  there  are  but  few  things  in  them  relating  im- 
mediately to  the  doiStrines  of  the  Chriftian  religion.     Not 
that  Theophilus  was  ignorant  of  thefe  doctrines ;  but  hav- 
ing compofed  his  work  for  the  convidion  of  a  pagan,   he 
infifted  rather  on  the  external  evidence  or  proofs  from  with- 
out, as  better  adapted,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  purpofe.     His 
ftyle  is  elegant,  and  the  turn  of  his  thought  very  agreeable ; 
and  this  little  fpecimen  is  fufficient  to  (hew,  that  he  was  in- 
deed a  very  eloquent  man. 

The 
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The  piece  is  intitled  in  the  Greek  manufcripts,  The  books 
of  Theophilus  to  Autolycus,  concerning  the  faith  of  the 
Chriftians,  againft  the  malicious  detradors  of  their  religion. 
They  were  publiflied,  with  a  Latin  verfion,  by  Conradus 
Gefner,  at  Zurich,  in  1546.  They  were  afterwards  fub- 
joined  to  Juftin  Martyr's  works,  printed  at  Paris  in  1 615 
and  1636;  then  publifhed  at  Oxford,  1684,  in  i2mo,  un- 
der the  infpedion  of  dr.  Fell ;  and,  laftly,  by  Jo.  Chrift. 
Wolfius  at  Hamburgh,  1723,  in  8vo. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  patriarch  of  Antioch  was  the 
firft  who  applied  the  term  Trinity  to  exprefs  the  three  per- 
fons  in  the  Godhead. 

Diogenes  THEOPHRASTUS,   a  great  "philofopher  of  anti- 

Laertius,  <3e   quity,  was  a  fuller's  fon  of  Erefus,  a  city  in  Le(bbs.     His 

Tit.  philo-         r    n  n  r  • 

foph  —  nrlt  maiter  was  Leucjppus ;  not  the  famous  Leucippus,  who 
Fabric. Bibl.  ^^s  a  fcholar  of  Zeno,  but  of  his  own  town  and  country; 
torn.  ii.  ffom  whence  he  went  to  Plato's  fchool  at  Athens,  and  af- 
terwards fettled  in  Ariftotle's,  where  he  foon  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  from  all  the  reft  of  his  difciples.  His  new  mafter, 
charmed  with  the  readinefs  of  his  wit,  and  fweetnefs  of  his 
elocution,  changed  his  name,  which  was  Tyrtamus,  to 
that  of  Euphraftus,  which  fignifies  one  who  fpeaks  well ; 
but  this  name  not  fufficiently  expreffing  the  great  eflimation 
he  had  for  the  beauty  of  his  geniiis  and  language,  he  called 
him  Theophraflus,  which  is  one  whofe  language  is  divine. 
This  agrees  with  Cicero's  fentiments  of  this  philofopher,  in 
his  book  De  claris  oratoribus.  *'  Who  is  there,"  fays  he, 
*'  more  fertile  than  Plato  ?  Philofophers  fay,  that  Jupiter, 
*'  were  he  to  fpeak  Greek,  would  fpeak  in  his  manner. 
*'  Who  more  nervous  than  Ariftotle  ?  more  fweet  than 
**  Theophraftus .?"  In  fome  of  his  epiftles  to  Atticus,  he 
calls  him  his  friend  ;  and  fays,  that  his  works  were  familiar 
to  him,  and  that  the  reading  of  them  had  afforded  him 
abundance  of  pleafure.  Ariftotle  relates  concerning  him 
and  Califthenes,  another  of  his  fcholars,  what  Plato  had  faid 
of  Ariftotle  himfelf  and  Xenocrates,  that  *'  Califthenes  had 
*'  a  dull  invention  and  fluggifh  fancy,  and  that  Theophraf- 
*'  tus,  on  the  contrary,  was  fo  fprightly,  acute,  and  pcne- 
**'  trating,    as  to  comprehend  at  once  all  that  v/as  to  be 

*'  knov.'n 
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"  known  of  a  thing  :  (o  that  the  one  wanted  fpurs  to  prick 
"  him  forward,  tlie  other  reins  to  hold  him  in." 

It  is  faid  that  Ariftotlc's  fcholars,  obferving  their  mafter 
to  'grow  in  years,  and  with  no  profpect  of  living  much 
longer,  begged  of  him  to  name  his  fuccefibr  ;  and  as  he  had 
only  two  perfons  in  his  fchool  on  whom  the  choice  could 
fall,  Menedemus  the  Rhodian,  and  Theophraftus  the  Lef- 
bian,  he  determined  his  choice  in  the  following  manner  : 
he  ordered  wine  to  be  brought  him  both  of  Rhodes  and  Lef- 
bos,  and  taftifig  of  both  faid,  that  they  were  excellent  in 
their  kind  ;  the  firft  indeed  ftrong,  but  that  of  Lefbos  more 
pleafant,  and  to  which,  therefore,  he  gave  the  preference : 
by  which  his  fcholars  underftood  that  he  fpake  not  of  the 
wine,  but  of  his  fucceflbr.  Others  relate,  that  Ariftotle 
made  this  choice  when  he  privately  withdrew  from  Athens 
to  Chalcis,  left  the  Athenians  fhould  proceed  againft  him 
as  they  had  proceeded  againft  Socrates,  for  having  fpoken 
irreverently  of  their  gods. 

Whatever  was  the  caufe,  Theophraftus  fucceeded  Ariftotle 
in  the  fecond  year  of  the  1 14th  olympiad,  or  about  324 
years  before  Chrift ;  and  hts  name  became  fo  famous  through 
all  Greece,  that  he  had,  foon  after,  near  two  thoufand  fcho- 
lars. In  the  fourth  year  of  the  11 8th  olympiad,  Sopho-cles, 
not  the  tragic  poet,  but  fon  of  Amphiclides,  who  was  at 
that  time  chief  magiftrate,  procured  a  law  to  be  made,  pro- 
hibiting, upon  pain  of  death,  any  philofopher  to  teach  in 
the  public  fchools,  unlefs  he  was  licenfed  by  the  fenate  and 
people.  This  law  was  made  under  a  pretext  of  regulating  the 
government,  and  hindering  public  aflemblies,  but  in  reality  to 
annoy  Theophraftus.  By  this  decree  he  baniflied  all  the  phi- 
lofophers  out  of  the  city,  and  Theophraftus  among  the  reft ;  but 
the  year  following  Phiio,  a  difciple  of  Ariftotle,  accufed  Sopho- 
cles of  having  acted  contrary  to  law,  laid  a  fine  upon  him  of  five 
hundred  talents,  and  called  home  the  philofophers  :  by  which 
means  Theophraftus  returning,  was  reinftated  in  his  fchool. 
He  was  in  this  more  fortunate  than  Ariftotle,  v/ho  was  forced 
to  fubmit  to  his  profecutor  Eurymedon  ;  and  he  was  fo  much 
honoured  by  the  Athenians,  that  Agnonides,  accufmg  him 
of  impiety,  very  hardly  efcaped  from  being  fined  himfelf. 
And  indeed  the  character  given  of  him  is,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  fingular  prudence,  zealous  for  the  public  good,  la- 
borious. 
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borious,  officious,  afFable,  liberal.  Plutarch  fays,  when 
Erefus  was  opprefled  with  tyrants,  who  had  ufurped  the  go- 
vernment, that  he  joined  with  his  countryman  Phidias,  not 
the  famous  ftatuary,  and  out  of  his  own  eftate  contributed 
with  him  to  arm  thofe  who  had  been  banifhed ;  who  re-en- 
tering the  city,  expelled  the  traitors,  and  reftored  the  whole 
ifle  of  Lefbos  to  its  liberty. 

His  many  and  excellent  accomplifhments  did  not  only  ac- 
quire him  the  good-will  of  the  people,  but  the  efteem  and 
familiarity  of  kings.  He  was  the  friend  of  CafTander,  fuc- 
ceflbr  of  Arideus,  brother  to  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon  j  and  Ptolemy,  fon  of  Lagus,  and 
firft  king  of  Egypt,  kept  a  conftant  correfpondence  with 
this  philofopher.  At  laft  he  died,  worn  out  with  extreme 
old  age  and  fatigues:  all  Greece  lamented  him,  and  all  the 
Athenians  affifted  at  his  funeral.  Cicero  fays,  that  Theo- 
phraftus  "  complained  of  nature,  as  he  lay  upon  his  death- 
*'  bed,  for  having  given  to  deers  and  crows  fo  long  a  life, 
*'  which  was  ufelefs  to  them,  while  /he  had  allotted  men  an 
**  extreme  fhort  life,  though  it  was  of  the  greateft  confe- 
*'  quence  to  them  to  live  long :  fmce  if  the  age  of  man  was 
*'  extended  to  a  greater  number  of  years,  their  life  would 
"  be  improved  by  an  univerfal  knowledge,  and  all  arts  and 
*'  fciei^ces  might  be  brought  to  perfeftion  :"  and  St.  Jerome 
afllires  us,  that  '*  at  one  hundred  and  feven  years  of  age 
**  Theophraftus  lamented  that  he  was  to  die,  juft  when  he 
*'  began  to  know  how  to  live."  But>  methinks,  he  had 
much  more  reafon  to  complain  of  philofophy,  for  fufFering 
him  to  bemoan  himfelf  in  fo  ridiculous  a  manner,  and  for 
not  having  taught  him  to  think  more  juftly  and  worthily  of 
the  natural  order  and  conftitution  of  things.  Men  fpend 
long  lives  in  fuperfluous  and  vain  purfuits,  and  then  com- 
plain they  have  not  time  enough  for  neceflary  acqulfrtions : 
whereas  they  have,  as  it  is  very  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  more 
than  enough  to  acquire  all  that  belongs  to  the  perfe(Stion 
and  happinefs  of  their  natures.  Theophraftus  talked  much 
better  fenfe  to  his  fcholars,  when  they  came  to  him  juft  be- 
fore he  died,  and  afked  him  if  he  had  any  thing  to  fay  to 
them :  "  Nothing,"  anfwered  he,  "  but  that  the  life  of 
*'  man  lofeth  many  pleafures  for  the  fake  of  glory ;  that  no- 
*'  thing  is  more  unprofitable  than  the  love  of  fame,  which 
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"  promifeth  great  things  at  a  diftance,  but  deceiveth  in  the 
•*  pofleffion  :  therefore,  my  difciples,  be  content.  If  you 
**  can  contemn  the  efteem  of  men,  which,  confidering  how 
**  it  is  ufually  beftowed,  is  not  worth  having,  you  will  fave 
'*  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  wearifomnefs  :  and  if  it  abate 
*'  not  your  endeavours,  honour  may  ftill  happen  to  be  your 
"  reward.  Remember  only,  that  in  life  are  many  ufdefs 
♦*  things,  and  but  few  which  tend  to  a  folid  good."  Thefe 
were  his  laft  words,  and  wife  ones  too. 

In  imitation  of  his  mafter  Ariftotle,  he  wrote  an  infinite 
number  of  works ;  and,  indeed,  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  the 
ancients  exceeded  him  in  this  refpedl.  Diogenes  Laertius 
reckons  up  more  than  two  hundred  different  trafls,  and  the 
fubjeds  of  which  they  treated  ;  but  the  greateft  part  are  loft. 
Thofe  that  remain  are,  nine  books  of  the  Hiftory  of  plants; 
fix  of  the  Caufes  of  plants ;  a  book.  Of  ftones  ;  Of  winds  ; 
Of  fire  ;  Of  honey i  Of  the  figns  of  fair  weather;  Of  the 
figns  of  tempefts  ;  Of  the  figns  of  rain  ;  Of  fmells  ;  Of 
fweat ;  Of  the  vertigo  ;  Of  wearinefs ;  Of  the  relaxation 
of  the  nerves  j  Of  fwooning  j  Of  fifli  which  live  out  of 
water  ;  Of  animals  which  change  their  colour;  Of  animals 
which  are  born  fuddenly  ;  Of  animals  fubjecl  to  em-y ;  and. 
The  characters  of  men.  Thefe  are  what  remain  of  his 
writings:  among  which  the  laft,  namely.  The  characters 
of  men,  has  been  by  far  the  ofteneft  printed,  and  the  moft 
read  ;  as  indeed  it  is  fitted  to  entertain  all  readers,  while 
the  reft  belong  only  to  the  men  of  fcience. 

THEVENOT  (Melchisedec)  librarian  to  the  TourndAa 
king  of  France,  and  a  celebrated  writer  of  travels,  was  born  '?»""». 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1621,  and  had  fcarcely  gone  through  his 
academical  ftudies,  when  he  difcovered  a  ftrong  paffion  for 
vifiting  foreign  countries.  At  firft  he  faw  only  part  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but  then  he  took  great  care  to  procure  very  particular 
informations  and  memoirs  from  thofe  who  had  travelled  ovet 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  and  out  of  thefe  compofed  his  Voy- 
ages and  travels.  He  laid  down,  among  other  things,  fome 
rules,  together  with  the  invention  of  an  inftrument,  for  the 
better  finding  out  of  the  longitude,  and  the  declination  of 
th?  ioadftone  j  and  fome  have  thought,  that  thefe  are  the 
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beft  things  in  his  works,  fince  travels  related  at  fecond  hand 
can  never  be  thought  of  any  great  authority  or  moment ; 
not  but  that  Thevenot  travelled  enough  to  relate  fome  things 
upon  his  ow^n  knowledge.  Another  pafllon  in  him,  equally 
ftrong  with  that  for  •travelling,  was  to  colle<51:  fcarce  books 
in  all  fciences,  efpecially  in  philofophy,  mathematics,  and 
hiftbry,  and  in  this  he  may  be  faid  to  have  fpcnt  his  whole 
life.  When  he  had  the  care  of  the  king's  library,  though 
it  is  one  of  the  beft  furnifhed  in  Europe,  he  found  two  thou- 
fand  volumes  wanting  in  it,  which  he  had  in  his  own.  Be- 
fides  printed  books,  he  bought  a  great  many  manufcripts  in 
French,  Englilh,  Spanifh,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Turkilh,  and  Perfic.  The  marbles  prefent- 
ed  to  him  by  mr.  Nointel,  at  his  return  from  his  embafly 
to  Conftantinople,  upon  which  there  are  bas-reliefs  and  in- 
fcriptions  of  almoft  two  thoufand  years  old,  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  curiofities  of  his  library.  He  fpent  moft  of  his 
time  among  his  books,  without  aiming  at  any  poft  of  figure 
or  profit ;  however,  he  had  two  honourable  employments : 
for  he  aiiiflcd  at  a  conclave  held  after  the  death  of  pope  In* 
nocent  X.  and  was  the  French  king's  envoy  at  Genoa.  He 
was  attacked  with  what  is  called  a  flow  fever,  in  1692,  and 
died  October  the  fame  year,  at  the  age  of  feventy-one.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  given,  he  managed  himfelf  very  im^ 
properly  in  this  illnefs  :  for  he  diminifhed  his  ftrength  by 
abftinence,  while  he  fhould  have  been  increafing  it  with 
hearty  food  and  ftrong  wines,  which  was  yet  the  more  nc* 
ceflary  on  account  of  his  great  age.  Thevenot's  Travels  in- 
to the  Levant,  Sic.  were  publilhed  in  Englifh,  in  the  year 
1687,  folio;  they  had  been  publifhed  in  French,  at  Paris, 
1663,  folio. 

ThcL'ifeof  THOMSON  (James)  an  excellent Britifti  poet,  was 
Thomfon"  the  fon  of  a  minifter  in  Scotland,  and  born  at  Ednam,  in  the 
by  Patrick  {hire  of  Roxburgh,  the  i  ith  of  September,  1700.  He  gave 
prinurbe-  early  marks  of  genius,  which  was  difcoverable  through  the 
fore  his  rudenefs  of  his  puerile  eflays ;  and,  after  the  ufual  courfe  of 
ryGa! '"  fchool  education  at  Jedburgh,  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of 
Edinburgh,  ,  In  the  fecond  year  of  his  admiflion,  his  ftudies 
were  for  fome  time  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  father  j 
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but  his  mother  foon  after  repaired  with  her  family,  which  was 
very  numerous,  fb  Edinburgh,  where  fhe  lived  in  a  decent 
frugal  manner,  till  her  favourite  fon  had  not  only  finifhed 
his  academical  courfe,  but  was  even  diftinguifhed  and  pa- 
tronifed  as- a  man  of  genius.  Though-the  ftudy  of  poetry 
was  about  this  time  become  pretty  general  in  Scotland,  the 
beft  English  authors  being  univerfally  read,  and  imitations 
of  them  attempted,  yet  tafte  had  made  little  progrefs  ;  the 
major  part  criticifed  according  to  rules  and  forms,  and  thu3 
were  very  able  to  difcern  the  inaccuracies  of  a  poet,  while 
all  his  fire  and  enthufiafm  efcaped  their  notice.  Thomfoa 
believed  that  he  deferved  better  judges  than  thefe,  and  there- 
fore began  to  turn  his  views  towards  London,  which  an  ac- 
cident foon  after  intirely  determined  him  to. 

The  divinity-chair  at  Edinburgh  was  then  filled  by  mr. 
Hamilton,  whofe  lectures  our  author  attending  about  a  year, 
there  was  prefcribed  to  him, ,  for  the  fubjedl  of  an  exercife, 
a  pfalm,  in  which  the  power  and  raajefty  of  God  are  cele- 
brated. Of  this  pfalm  he  gave  a  paraphrafe  and  illuftration, 
as  the  nature  of  the  exercife  required,  but  in  a  ftyle  fo 
highly  poetical,  that  it  furprifed  the  whole  audience.  Mr. 
Hamilton  complimented  him  upon  the  performance,  but  at 
the  fame  time  told  him,  fmiling,  that  if  he  thought  of  be- 
ing ufeful  in  the  miniftry,  he  muft  keep  a  flri<Ser  rein  upon 
his  imagination,,  and  exprefs  himfelf  in  language  more  in- 
telligible to  an  ordinary  congregation.  Thomfon  concluded 
from  this,  that  his  expectations  from  the  ftudy  of  theology 
might  be  very  precarious,  even  though  the  church  had  been 
more  his  free  choice  than  it  probably  was :  fo  that,  having 
foon  after  received  fome  encouragement  from  a  lady  of  qua- 
lity, a  friend  of  his  mother,  then  in  London,  he  quickly 
prepared  himfelf  for  his  journey.  And  although  this  en- 
couragement ended  in  nothing  beneficial,  it  ferved  then  for 
a  good  pretext,  to  cover  the  imprudence  of  committing  him- 
felf to  the  wide  world,  unfriended  and  unpatronifed,  and  with 
the  flender  ftock  of  money  he  was  then  polTefied  of. 

But  his  merit  did  not  lie  long  concealed.  Mr.  Forbes, 
afterwards  lord  prefident  of  the  feilion,  received  him  very 
kindly,  and  recommended  him  to  fome  of  his  friends,  par- 
^cularly  to  mr.  Aikraan,  whofe  premature  death  he  has  with 
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great  r.JfTection  commemorated,  in  a  copy  of  verfes  written 
on  that  occafion.  The  good  reception  he  met  with  wherever 
he  was  introduced,  emboldened  him  to  rifle  the  publication  of 
his  Winter,  in  March  1726,  which  was  no  fooner  read  than 
univerfally  admired  j  and  from  that  time  his  acquaintance  was 
Courted  by  all  men  of  tafte.  Dr.  Rundle,  afterwards  bifhop 
of  Derry,  received  him  into  his  intimate  confidence  and 
friendship;  promoted  his  chara£^er  every  where ;  introduced 
him  to  his  great  friend  the  lord  chancellor  Talbot ;  and 
fome  years  after,  when  the  eldeft  fon  of  that  nobleman  was 
to  make  his  tour  of  travelling,  recommended  mr.  Thomfon 
as  a  proper  companion  for  him.  His  affe(5tion  and  gratitude 
to  dr.  Rundle  are  finely  expreffed,  in  his  poem  to  the  me- 
mory of  lord  Talbot.  Mean  while,  our  poet's  chief  care 
had  been,  in  return  for  the  public  favour,  to  finifli  the  plan 
which  their  wiflies  laid  out  for  him ;  and  the  expectations 
which  his  Winter  had  raifed,  were  fully  fatisfied  by  the  fuc- 
cefljve  publication  of  the  other  feafons  :  of  Summer,  in  the 
year  1727  ;  of  Spring,  in  the  beginning  of  1728;  and  of 
Autumn,  in  a  quarto  edition  of  his  works,  in  1730. 

Bcfides  thefe,  and  his  tragedy  of  Sophonifba,  written  and 
afted  with  applaufe  in  the  year  1729,  mr.  Thomfon  had,  in 
1727,  publifhed  his  poem  to  the  memory  of  fir  Ifaac  New- 
ton, then  lately  deceafed.  The  fame  year,  the  refentmenf 
of  our  merchants,  for  the  interruption  of  their  trade  by  the 
Spaniards  in  America,  running  very  high,  mr.  Thomfon 
'/ealoufly  took  part  in  it,  and  wrote  his  poem  Britannia,  to 
roufe  the  nation  to  revenge.  His  poetical  purfuits  were  now 
to  be  interrupted  by  his  attendance  on  the  honourable  mr. 
Charles  Talbot  in  his  travels,  with  whom  he  vifited  moft 
of  the  courts  and  capital  cities  of  Europe.  How  particular 
and  judicious  his  obfervations  abroad  were,  appears  from  his 
poem  on  Liberty,  in  five  parts,  thus  intitled,  Ancient  and 
modern  Italy  compared  j  Greece  ;  Rome  j  Britain  ;  The 
profpeft.  While  he  was  writing  the  firft  part  of  Liberty, 
he  received  a  fevere  Ihock,  by  the  death  of  his  noble  friend 
and  fellow-traveller  ;  and  this  was  foon  followed  by  another 
feverer  ftili,  and  of  more  general  concern,  the  death  of  lord 
Talbot  himfelf ;  which  mr.  Thomfon  fo  pathetically  laments, 
in  the  poem  dedicated  to  his  memory.  At  the  fame  time  he 
n  found 
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found  hiffifelf  from  an  eafy  competency,  reduced  to  a  ftatft 
of  precarious  dependence,  in  which  he  pafled  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  excepting  only  the  two  laft  years  of  it,  during 
which  he  enjoyed  the  place  of  furveyor- general  cf  the  Lee- 
ward iflands,  procured  for  him  by  the  generous  friendship 
of  lord  Lyttletcn. 

Immediately  upon  his  return  to  England  wi:h  mr.  Tal- 
bot, the  chancellor  had  made  hinl  his  fecretarj'  of  briefs,  a 
a  place  of  little  attendance,  fuiting  his  retired  indolent  way 
of  life,  and  equal  to  all  his  wants.  This  place  fell  with 
his  patron  ;  yet  could  not  his  genius  be  depreffed,  or  his 
temper  hurt,  by  this  reverfe  of  fortune.  He  refumed,  ill 
time,  his  ufual  chearfulnefs,  and  never  abated  one  article  in 
his  way  of  living ;  which,  though  fimple,  was  genial  and 
elegant.  The  profits  arifing  from  his  works  were  not  in- 
con  fide  rable  ;  his  tragedy  of  Agamemnon,  acled  in  1738, 
yielded  a  good  fura. 

But  his  chief  dependence,  during  this  long  interval)  was 
on  the  protection  and  bounty  of  his  royal  highnefs  Frederic 
prince  of  Wales,  who,  upon  the  recommendation  of  lord 
Lyttleton,  then  his  chief  favourite,  fettled  on  him  an  hand- 
fome  allowance,  and  always  received  him  very  gracloully.  It 
happened,  however,  that  the  favour  of  his  royal  highnefs  wasj 
in  one  inftance,  of  fome  prejudice  to  mr.  Thomfon,  in  the 
reftjfal  of  a  licence  for  his  tragedy  of  Edward  and  Eleanora, 
which  he  had  prepared  for  the  ftage  in  the  year  1739.  This 
proceeded  from  the  mifundcrftandings  which  then  fubfifted 
between  the  court  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  that  of  the 
king  his  father.  His  next  dramatic  performance  was  the 
mafque  of  Alfred,  written  jointly  with  mr.  Mallet,  who  was 
his  good  friend  on  many  occafions,  bv  command  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  for  the  entertainment  of  his  royal  highnefs's  court 
at  his  fummer  refidence.  In  the  year  1 745,  his  Tancrei 
and  Sigifmunda,  taken  from  the  novel  in  Gil  Bias,  was  per- 
formed with  applaufe.  He  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been 
finifhing  his  Caftle  of  indolence,  an  allegorical  poem,  in 
two  cantos ;  the  ftanza  which  he  ufes  in  this  work  is  that  of 
Spenfer,  borrowed  from  the  Italian  poets.  This  was  the 
laft  piece  mr.  Thomfon  himfeif  publifhed,  his  tragedy  of 
Coriolanus  being  only  prepared  for  the  theatre;  when  a  fe* 
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vcr  feized  him,  and  deprived  the  world  of  a  very  good  man, 
as  well  as  a  very  good  poet.  His  death  happened  on  the 
27th  of  Auguft,  1748.  His  executors  were  the  lord  Lyttle- 
ton  and  mr.  Mitchel }  and,  by  their  intereft,  the  orphan 
play  Coriolanus  was  brought  on  the  ftage  to  the  beft  advan- 
tage :  from  the  profits  of  which,  and  from  the  fale  of  his 
manufcripts  and  other  efFedls,  all  demands  were  duly  fatis- 
fied,  and  a  handfome  fum  remitted  to  his  fifters.  His  re- 
mains were  depofited  in  the  church  of  Richmond,  under  a 
plain  ftone,  without  any  infcription. 

Mr.  Thomfon  himfelf  hints,  fomewhere  in  his  works, 
that  his  exterior  was  not  the  moft  promifing,  his  make  be- 
ing rather  robuft  than  graceful  j  and  his  worft  appearance 
was,  when  he  was  feen  walking  alone,  in  a  thoughtful  mood : 
but  when  a  friend  accofted  him,  and  entered  into  converfa- 
tion,  he  would  inflantly  brighten  into  a  moft  amiable  afpeit-, 
his  features  no  longer  the  fame,  and  his  eye  darting  a  pecu- 
liar animated  fire.  He  had  improved  his  tafte  upon  the  beft 
originals,  ancient  and  modern,  but  could  not  bear  to  write 
what  was  not  ftriftly  his  own.  What  he  borrows  from  the 
ancients,  he  gives  us  in  an  avowed  faithful  paraphrafe,  or 
tranflation,  as  we  fee  in  a  few  pafTages  taken  from  Virgil, 
and  in  that  beautiful  pidlure  from  the  Elder  Pliny,  where 
the  courfe  and  gradual  increafe  of  the  Nile  are  figured  by 
the  ftages  of  a  man's  life.  The  autumn  was  his  favourite 
fcafon  for  poetical  compofition,  and  the  deep  filence  of  the 
-night  the  time,  he  commonly  chofe  for  fuch  ftudies  :  fo  that 
he  would  often  be  heard  walking  in  his  ftudy  till  near  morn- 
ing, humming  over,  in  his  way,  what  he  was  to  corre£t  and 
write  out  the  next  day.  The  aqiufements  of  his  leifurc 
hours  were  civil  and  natural  hiftory,  voyages,  and  the  beft 
'  relations  of  travellers  ;  and,  had  his  fituaticn  favoured  it,  ha 
would  certainly  have  excelled  in  gardening,  agriculture,  and 
every  rural  improvement  and  exercife.  Although  he  per- 
formed on  no  inftrument,  he  was  paflioaately  fond  of  ma- 
fic, and  would  fometimes  liften  a  full  hour  at  his  window  to 
the  nightingales  in  Richmond-gardens.  Nor  was  his  tafte 
kfs  exquifite  in  the  arts  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  architec- 
ture. In  his  travels,  he  had  feen  all  the  moft  celebrated 
monuments  of  antiquity,  and  the  beft  pr odudions  of  moderft 
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\rty  and  had  ftudied  them  fo  minutely,  and  with  fo  true  a 
idgment,  that,  in  fome  of  his  defcriptions  in  the  poem  of 
Liberty,  we  have  the  mafler-pieces  there  mentioned,  placed 
in  a  ftronger  light,  perhaps,  than  if  we  fnw  them  with  our 
eyes.     As  for  the  more  diftinguifhing  qualities  of  his  mind 
and  heart,  they  are  better  reprefented  in  his  writings,  than 
they  can  be  by  the  pen  of  any  biographer.     There  his  love 
of  mankind,  of  his  country  and  friends ;  his  devotion  to  thie 
fupreme  Being,  founded  on  the  moft  elevated  and  juft  con- 
ceptions of  his  operations  and  providence,  fliine  out  in  every 
page.     So  unbounded  was  his  tendernefs  of  heart,  that  it 
took  in  even  the  brute  creation  :  he  was  extremely  tender 
towards  his  own  fpecies.     He  is  not  indeed  known,  through 
his  whole  life,  to  have  given  any  pcrfdn  one  moment's  pain 
by  his  writings,  or  otherwife.     He  took  no  part  in  the  po- 
etical fquabbles  of  his  time,  and  fo  was  refpedled  and  left 
undifturbed  by  both  fides.     Thefe  amiable  virtues,  this  di- 
vine temper  of  mind,  did  not  fail  of  their  due  reward  :  the 
beft  and  greateft  men  of  his  time  honoured  him  with  their 
friendfliip  and  protection  ;    the  applaufe  of  the  public  at- 
tended all  his  productions  ;  his  friends  loved  him  with  an 
enthufiaftic  ardour^    and  fincerely  lamented  his  untimely 
death. 

Excellent  as  the  works  of  tnr.  Thomfon  are,  it  is  remark- 
able that  there  has  not  been  any  confiderable  criticifm  on 
his  merits  and  character ;  and  therefore  we  will  take  the  li- 
berty of  tranfcribing  pretty  largely  from  an  ingenious  and 
elegant  writer,  who  is  the  only  one  We  know  of,  that  has  Effij  on  tie 
fpoken  particularly  to  them.     "  It  would  be  unpardonable,"  *'""nes  »n<i 
fays  he,  "  to  conclude  thefe  remarks  on  defcriptive  poetry.  Pope,  p.  41, 
**  without  taking  notice  of  the  Seafons  of  Thomfon,  who  '7i6,  8»o4 
*'  had  peculiar  and  powerful  talents  for  this  fpecies  of  com.- 
*'  pofition.     Thomfon  was  blelfed  with  a  ftrong  and  copious 
"  fancy,  he  hath  inriched  poetry  with  a  variety  of  new  and 
"  original  images,  which  he  painted  from  nature  itfelf,  and 
*'  from  his  own  a£lual  obferVatiohs :  his  defcriptions  havej 
*'  therefore,  a  diftindnefs  and  truth  which  are  utterly.want- 
**  ing  to  thofe  of  poets  who  have  only  copied  from  each 
"  other,  and  have  never  looked  abroad  on  the  obje<2s  them- 
*'  felres.     Thomfon  was  accuftomed  to  wander  away  into 
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*•  country  for  daj's  and  for  weeks,  attentive  to  Each  ru- 
*'  ral  fight,  each  rural  found  ;  v.'hile  many  a  poet,  who 
*'  has  dwelt  for  years  in  the  Strand,  has  attempted  to  de- 
**  fcribe  jficlds  and  rivers,  and  generally  fucceeded  accord- 
*'  ingly.  Hence  that  naufeous  repetition  of  the  fame  cir- 
**  cumftances  ;  hence  that  difgufting  impropriety  of  intro- 
*'  ducing  what  may  be  called  a  fet  of  hereditary  images, 
*'  without  proper  regard  to  the  age,  or  climate,  or  occafion, 
**  in  which  they  were  formerly  ufed.  Though  the  diftion 
**  of  the  Seafons  is  fometimes  harfh  and  inharmonius,  and 
**  fometimes  turgid  and  obfcure ;  and  though,  in  many  in- 
*'  ftances,  the  numbers  are  not  fufficiently  diverfified  by 
*'  different  paufesj  yet  is  this  poem  on  the  whole,  from  the 
"  numberlefs  ftrokes  of  nature  in  which  it  abounds,  one  of 
*'  the  moft  captivating  and  amufing  in  our  language  ;  and 
*'  which,  as  its  beauties  are  not  of  a  fugacious  kind,  as  de- 
*'  pending  on  particular  cuftoms  and  manners,  will  ever  be 
"  perufed  with  delight.  Tht  fcenes  of  Thomfon  are  fre- 
**  quently  as  wild  and  romantic  as  thofe  of  Salvator  Rofa, 
"  pieafmgly  varied  with  precipices  and  torrents,  and  caftled 
*'  cliffs,  and  deep  vallies,  with  piny  mountains,  and  the 
*"*  gloomicft  caverns.  Innumerable  are  the  little  circum- 
*'  Ilances  in  his  defcriptions,  totally  unobferved  by  all  his 
**  predeceffors.  What  poet  hath  ever  taken  notice  of  the 
'*  leaf,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  autumn 

*'  Inceffant  ruftles  from  the  mournrul  grove, 
*•  Oft  ftartling  fuch  as,  ftudious,  walk  below, 
"  And  flowly  circies  thro'  the  waving  air  ? 

*'  Or  who,  in  fpeaking  of  a  fummer  evening,  hath  ever 
**  mentioned, 

**  The  quail  that  clamours  for  his  running  mate? 

"  Or  the  follov/ing  natural  image,  at  the  fame  time  of  the 
*'  year? 

**  Wide  o'er  the  thiftly  lawn,  as  fwells  the  breeze, 
*'  A  whitening  fliower  of  vegetable  down 
**  Amufive  floats. 
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«*  Where  do  we  find  the  filence  and  cxpeclatlon  that  pre- 
*'  cedes  an  April  fhower,  infilled  on  as  in  ver.  165  of 
"  Spring  ?   Or  where 

*'  The  ftealing  fhower  is  fcarce  to  patter  heard 
'*  By  fuch  as  wander  thro'  the  forefl  walks, 
**  Beneath  th'  umbrageous  multitude  of  leaves, 

**  How  fall,  particular,  and  pi£turefque,  is  this  afiemblage 
**  of  circumftances  that  attend  a  very  keen  froft  in  a  night 
**  of  winter  ! 

"  Loud  rings  the  frozen  earth,  and  hard  reflefls 
**  A  double  noife  ;  while  at  his  evening  watch, 
*'  The  village  dog  deters  the  nightly  thief  j 
*'  The  heifer  lows;  the  diftant  water- fall 
*'  Swells  in  the  breeze ;  and  with  the  hafty  tread 
"  Of  traveller,  the  hollow  founding  plain 
*'  Shakes  from  afar. 

*'  In  no  one  fubjecl  are  common  poets  more  confufed 
**  and  unmeaning,  than  in  their  defcription  of  rivers,  which 
*'  are  generally  faid  only  to  wind  and  to  murmur,  while 
**  their  qualities  and  courfes  are  feldom  accurately  marked  ; 
**  examine  the  exa^lnefs  of  the  enfuing  defcription,  and  con- 
'*  fider  what  a  perfe£l  idea  it  communicates  to  the  mind  : 

"  Around  th'  adjoining  brook,  that  purls  along 

"  The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock, 

**  Now  fcarcely  moving  thro'  a  reedy  pool, 

*'  Now  ftarting  to  a  fudden  ftream,  and  now 

*'  Gently  diffus'd  into  a  limpid  plain  ; 

**  A  various  groupe  the  herds  and  flocks  compofe, 

"  Rural  confufion ! 

**  A  groupe  worthy  the  pencil  of  Giacomo  da  Baflano,  and 
*'  fo  minutely  delineated,  that  he  might  have  worked  from 
«  this  fjietch ; 

*'  on  the  grafiy  bank 
*'  Some  ruminating  lie  ;  while  others  ftand 
*'  Half  in  the  flood,  and  often  bending,  fip 
**  The  circling  furface. 
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«  He  adds,  that  the  ox,  in  the  middle  of  them, 

"  from  his  fides 
*'  The  troublous  infeils  lafiies,  to  his  fides 
*'  Returning  ftill. 

**  A  natural  circumftance,  that,  to  the  heft  of  my  rcmem- 
^'  brance,  hath  efcaped  even  the  natural  Theocritus.  Nor 
♦'  do  I  recolleil,  that  any  poet  hath  been  ftruclc  with  the 
<^  murmurs  of.  the  numberjefs  infedls,  that  fwarm  abroad  at 
^'  the  noon  of  a  fummer's  day ;  as  attendants  of  the  evening, 
<'  indeed,  they  have  been  mentioned  : 

*'  Refounds  the  living  furface  of  the  ground : 
**  Nor  undelightful  is  the  ceafelefs  hum, 
^'  To  him  who  mufes  thro'  the  woods  at  noon; 
*'  Or  drowfy  (hepherd,  as  he  lies  reclin'd 
^'  With  half-fhut  eyes. 

^*  But  the  novelty  and  nature  we  admire  in  the  defcrip- 

^  tions  of  Thomfon,  is  by  no  means  his  only  excellence  : 
*'  he  is  equally  to  be  praifed  for  imprefling  on  our  minds  the 
<*  effe(3:s,  which  the  fcene  delineated  would  have  on  the 
'*  prefent  fpeclator  or  hearer.  Thus  having  fpoken  of  the 
*.'  roaring  of  the  favages  in  the  wildcrnefs  of  Africa,  he  in- 
^'  troduces  a  captive,  who,  though  juft  efcaped  from  prifon 
^*  and  flavery,  under  the  tyrant  of  Morocco,  is  fo  terrified 
<'  and  aftonifhed  at  the  dreadful  uproar,   that 

*'  The  wretch  half  wifhes  for  his  bonds  again. 

^*  Thus,    alfo,   having  defcribed  a  caravan  loft  and  over- 

*'  whelmed  in  one  of  thofe  whirlwinds  that  fo  frequently 

*'  agitate  and   lift  up  the  whole  fands  of  the  defert,    he 

y  finifhes  his  picture  by  adding,  that 

*'  in  Cairo's  crowded  ffreet 
^'  Th'  impatient  merchant  wondering  waits  in  vain, 
*'  And  Mecca  faddens  at  the  long  delay. 

^'  And  thus,  laftly,  indefcribing  the  pefliilence  that  deftroyed 

'^  the  Britifh  troops  at  the  fiege  of  Carthagena,  he  has  ufed 

*.'.  a  circumftance  inimitably  lively,  pifturefque,  and  ftrilc- 

*-*.  ing  to  the  imagination ;  [qi  he  fays,  that  the  admiral  not 
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"  only  heard  the  groans  of  the  fick  that  echoed  from  fljip 

"  to  {hip,  but  that  he  alfo  penfively  ftood  and  liftened,  iX 

**  midnight,   to  the  dafhing  of  the  waters,  occafioned  by 

'*  throwing  the  dead  bodies  into  the  fea: 

<*  Heard,  nightly,  plungM  into  the  fullen  waves 
*'  The  frequent  corfe. 

**  Thefe  obfervations  on  Thomfon  might  be  ftill  aug- 
mented, by  an  examination  and  developemcnt  of  the  beau- 
ties in  the  loves  of  the  birds,  in  Spring,  ver.  580 ;  a 
view  of  the  torrid  zone,  in  Summer,  ver.  626}  the  rife 
of  fountains  and  rivers,  in  Autumn,  ver.  781  j  a  man 
periftiing  in  the  fnows,  in  Winter,  ver.  277 ;  and  the 
wolves  defcending  from  the  Alps,  and  a  view  of  winter 
vithin  the  polar  circle,  ver.  809  :  which  are  all  of  them 
highly  finiflied  originals,  excepting  a  few  of  thofe  ble- 
miflies  intimated  above.  Winter  is,  in  my  apprehen- 
fion,  the  moft  valuable  of  thefe  four  poems  j  the  fcenes 
of  it,  like  thofe  of  II  penferofo  of  Milton,  being  of  that 
awful,  and  folemn,  and  penfive  kind,  on  which  a  great 
genius  beft  delights  to  dwell." 
The  works  of  Thomfon,  particularly  the  Seafons,  have 
been  printed  more  than  once.  This  very  year  1762,  are  juft 
publiftied  two  editions  of  his  works,  with  his  lafl  correflions 
and  improvements :  one  in  two  volumes  4to,  the  other  in 
four  volumes  fmall  i2mo.  With  the  profits  arifmg  from  the 
former,  which  is  printed  by  fubfcription,  is  to  be  creeled  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  Weftminfter-abbey.  To  both 
is  prefixed  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings,  by  Patrick 
Murdoch,  from  which  the  above  particulars  are  extracted, 

THORNHILL   (fir  James)   an  eminent  Englifli  Lire  of 
painter,  was  born  in  the  year  1676.     He  was  the  fon  of  a  ^tJeTwd  * 
gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  and  eftate  in  Dorfetfhire,  fince,  or 
but  the  father's  ill  condud  having  reduced  him  to  fell  his   bi''^'^Jp"e«'' 
eftate,  the  fon  was  under  a  neceflity  of  feeking  for  a  profeffion  by  j.  B. 
that  might  fupport  him.     He  came  to  London,  where  the   *-°=''«*7 
famous  phyfician  Sydenham,  who  was  his  uncle,  fupplied 
him  with  the  necefTary  afliftances  for  ftudying  under  a  mid- 
dling painter.     Such  a  mafter,  hov/ever,  doing  but  little  for 
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him,  he  was  driven  to  truft  to  his  own  judgment  and  appli- 
cation, and  having  naturally  genius  and  taite,  he  made,  by 
the  ftrength  of  thefe,  a  furprifing  progrefs  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing. He  travelled  through  Holland  and  Flanders,  from 
whence  he  went  into  France,  where  he  bought  feveral  good 
pictures ;  amongft  others,  a  Virgin  of  Annibal  Carrache, 
and  the  hiftory  of  Tancred  by  PouHin.  If  he  had  (een. 
Italy,  his  works  would  have  had  more  delicacy  and  correft- 
jiefs.  His  only  view  in  travelling  feemed  to  be,  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  taftes  of  different  nations,  and  buying 
vip  good  pi6lures,  in  which  he  was  very  curious.  Thorn- 
hill's  merit  foon  fpread  his  charadler,  and  raifed  his  reputa- 
tion to  the  higheft  pitch.  Qi^ieen  Anne  appointed  him  t» 
paint,  in  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  the  hiftory  of  that  faint, 
which  he  executed  in  a  grand  and  beautiful  manner,  on 
eight  pannels,  in  two  colours,  relieved  with  gold  :  her 
majefty  alfo  nominated  him  her  firft  hiftory-painter.  He 
afterwards  executed  feveral  public  works,  particularly  ^t- 
Hampton-court,  where  he  painted  an  apartment,  wherein 
the  queen  and  prince  George  of  Denmark  her  hufband,  are 
reprefentcd  allegorically;  as  alfo  another  piece,  painted  in- 
tirely  on  the  wall,  where  the  fame  fubjedl  is  treated  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  The  other  parts  of  the  paintings  there  are 
done  by  Antonio  Verrio,  the  Neapolitan. 

Thefe  great  works  having  eflablifhed  his  reputation,  pro- 
cured him  much  employment  among  people  of  quality  and 
fortune.  His  mafter- piece  is  the  refeclQ;y  and  faloon  of  the 
failors  hofpital  at  Greenwich.  The  paffage  to  this  refectory 
is  through  a  veftibule,  where  fir  James  has  reprefented,  in 
two  colours,  the  winds  in  the  cupola,  and  on  the  walls  boys, 
who  fuftain  pannels  to  receive  the  infcription  of  the  names 
of  the  benefactors.  From  thence  you  afcend  into  the  refec- 
tory, which  is  a  fine  gallery,  very  lofty  ;  in  the  middle  of 
which  king  William  and  queen  Mary  are  allegorically  repre- 
fented fitting,  and  attended  by  the  virtues  and  love,  who 
fupport  the  fcepter  :  the  monarch  appears  giving  peace  to 
Europe,  The  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac  furround  the  great 
pval  in  which  he  Is  painted  ;  the  four  feafons  are  feen  above: 
laft:!y,  Apollo  drawn  by  his  four  horfes,  making  his  tour 
th^-QUgh  the  zodiac,     The  painter  has  reprefepted  in  the 
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angles  the  four  elements,  and  the  co|olTal  figures  that  fup- 
port  the  baluftrade,  where  the  pourtraits  of  thofe  able  mathe- 
maticians that  have  perfe6led  the  art  of  navigation,  are 
painted,  fuch  as  Tycho  Brahe,  Copernicus,  and  Newton. 
The  cieling  is  all  by  his  own  hand,  but  he  employed  a  Po- 
Jander  to  affift  him  in  painting  the  walls,  which  he  has 
adorned  with  thofe  virtues  that  are  fuitable  to  the  intention 
of  the  fabric,  fuch  as  liberality,  hofpitalit}',  and  charity. 
The  faloon  above  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  the  cielinr; ;  you  af- 
cend  to  it  by  feveral  fteps.  The  cieling  reprefents  queen 
Anne  and  prince  George  of  Denmark,  furrounded  with  he- 
roic virtues  ;  Neptune  and  his  train  bringing  their  marine 
preftnts,  and  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  prefenting  thera- 
felves  in  divers  attitudes,  to  admire  them.  King  George  I. 
is  painted  on  the  wall  facing  the  entry,  fitting  with  all  his 
family  around  him.  On  the  left  hand  is  the  landing  of  king 
William,  on  the  right  that  of  king  George  the  Firft  at 
Greenwich.  Thefe  great  works  would  have  been  certainly 
more  efteemed,  if  they  had  all  been  done  by  fir  James  Thorn - 
Hill's  own  hand,  they  are  intireiy  from  his  defigns ;  but  one 
cannot  help,  in  looking  at  them,  criticifing  their  incorre(51:- 
nefs  :  one  would  even  wifh  there  were  fewer  figures.  Thefe 
works  difplay  a  true  genius  in  their  author,  and  a  great  judg- 
ment and  knowledge  in  treating  the  allegory,  talents  which 
mufl:  neceflarily  produce  great  and  rich  compofitions. 

As  fir  James  had  acquired  a  confiderable  fortune,  he  laid 
out  part  of  it  profitably,  in  buying  back  the  eftate  his  father 
had  fold,  and  in  rebuilding  a  beautiful  houfe,  where  he  ufed 
to  live  in  fummer-time.  He  was  knighted  by  king  George 
the  Second,  but,  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  turned  out  from  his  public  emplo^mient,  in 
company  with  the  great  fir  Chriftopher  Wren,  to  make  room 
for  perfons  of  far  inferior  abilities  :  after  which,  to  amufe 
himfelf,  he  did  not  leave  off  painting  cafel  pidures.  The 
ill  treatment  he  met  with  was  thought  to  have  impaired  his 
health,  and  at  laft,  after  a  year's  ficknefs,  he  died,  in  1732, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-fix,  in  the  fame  place  where  he  was  born. 
By  his  marriage  he  left  a  fon  and  a  daughter. 

1  his  painter  was  well  made,  and  of  an  agreeable  humour. 
He  was  fcveral  years  in  parliament,  and  was  alfo  chofen  fellovr 
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of  the  royal  foclety.  He  defigned  a  great  deal  from  pra<aicey 
witji  a  great  facility  of  pencil.  His  genius,  fo  well  turned 
for  hiftory  and  allegory,  was  no  lefs  foforpourtrait,  landflcip, 
and  architeclure ;  he  even  pradifed  the  lafl  fcience  as  a  man 
of  bufinefs,  having  built  feveral  houfes. 

He  had  a  fine  colledion  of  defigns  of  great  mafterSj  which 
he  had  got  together  with  diligence,  and  which  did  honour 
to  his  tafte  j  thefe  he  fhewed  very  readily  to  Grangers. 

There  are  a  fet  of  prints  engraved  after  the  paintings  on 
the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's. 

ThuanuB  de  THUANUS  (JaCOBUS  AuGUSTUS)  Of  JaQUES-Au- 
tte\^nd'  of  ^'^^'^^  DE  THOU,  an  illuftrious  hiftorian  of  France, 
his  Hiftory.  was  fon  of  Chriftophle  de  Thou,  firft  prefident  of  the  parlia- 
Memolres"'  "^^"^  °^  Paris,  and  born  there  the  9th  of  October  1553. 
&e.  toni.  IX,  He  was  fo  exceeding  weakly  and  infirm  in  his  infancy,  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  rearing  him  for  the  five  firft  years  of 
his  life ;  and  to  this  it  is  owing,  that  abundantly  more  care 
was  taken  to  preferve  his  body,  than  to  cultivate  his  mind, 
although  he  then  appeared  to  be  a  boy  of  uncommon  talents; 
for  he  was  not  addided  to  the  amufements  of  childhood, 
but  aimed  atfomething  higher,  and  would  divert  himfelf  with 
drawing  and  painting,  for  which  he  had  always  a  very  good 
tafte.  When  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  was  put  to  books, 
and  placed  in  the  college  of  Bourgogne ;  but  in  lefs  than  a 
year  he  was  attacked  with  a  violent  fever,  and  taken  home. 
The  phyficians  gave  him  over  for  many  months;  but  he 
recovered,  and  applied  again  to  books,  though  with  great 
moderation;  for  his  conftitution  was  not  able  to  undergo 
the  leaft  fatigue.  He  was  afterv^ards  under  the  care  of  pri- 
vate tutors,  and  regard  feems  to  have  been  had,  in  the  choice 
of  them,  to  the  weaknefs  of  his  nature,  as  well  as  to  the 
improvement  of  his  underftanding,  for  they  were  phyficians, 
and  fucceflively  four  of  them.  Then  h^  ftudied  under  Dio- 
nyfius  Lambinus,  and  Joannes  Pellerinus,  which  laft  was 
profelTor  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  College-royal. 

In  1570,  he  went  to  Orleans  to  purfue  the  law,  and  there 
the  writings  of  Cujacius  infpired  him  with  fuch  an  eftecm 
for  that  celebrated  profcflbr,  that  he  quitted  Orleans,  and 
repaired  to  him  i;pto  Dauphiny.     He  ftepped  upon  the  road 
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at  Bourges  fix  months,  for  the  fake  of  hearing  the  famouf 
civilian  Hotomannus,  and  then  proceeded  to  Valence,  where 
Cujacius  was  reading  ledures.  Here  he  met  with  Jofcph 
Scaliecr,  who  was  then  upon  a  vifit  to  Cujacius,  and  made 
a  friendlhip  with  him,  which  he  cultivated  ever  after  with 
the  greateft  care.  His  father,  unwilling  to  have  him  long 
at  a  dillance  from  him,  recalled  him  in  about  a  year,  and 
he  returned  to  Paris  fome  time  before  that  terrible  maffacre 
of  the  proteftants,  which  was  perpetrated  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's-day  in  1572.  As  he  was  defigned  for  the  church,  he 
went  to  live  with  his  uncle  Nicholas  de  Thou,  who,  being 
juft  made  biftiop  of  Chartres,  refigned  to  him  a  canonry  of 
Notre-Dame.  He  began  now  to  collect  that  library,  which 
afterwards  became  fo  famous.  In  1573,  he  accompanied 
Paul  de  Foix  into  Italy,  and  vifited  the  principal  towns, 
cultivatincr  acquaintance  with  the  learned  as  he  pafTed.  On 
his  return  to  Paris,  he  applied  himfelf  to  reading  for  fouf 
years ;  vet  this,  he  ufed  to  fay,  was  not  of  that  ufe  to  him, 
as  converfmg  with  learned  men,  which  he  did  daily.  About 
the  end  of  1576,  when  civil  tumults  threatened  the  ftate, 
mr.  de  Thou  was  employed  in  certain  negotiations,  and 
thefe  he  executed  fo  well,  as  to  eftablifh  the  reputation  of  a 
man  fit  for  bufinefs.  He  afterwards  went  into  the  Low- 
Countries,  and  in  1578  was  made  counfellor- clerk  to  the 
parliament,  an  honourable  poft,  but  accepted  by  him  with 
reludance,  on  account  of  his  great  love  for  retirement  and 
ftudy.  In  1579,  he  accompanied  his  elder  brother  to  the 
baths  of  Plombieres  in  Lorrain ;  and  this  gentleman  dying, 
he  foon  after  quitted  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate. 

The  plague  beginning  at  Paris  in  1580,  he  retired  to 
Touraine,  and  took  an  opportunity  of  feeing  Normandy  and 
Bretagne  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Paris,  after  the  plague  had 
flopped,  was  fent  with  other  counfellors  in  parliament  to  ad- 
minifter  juftice  in  Guyenne.  He  came  again  to  Paris  in 
1582,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  arrive  not  till  the  day  after 
his  father  was  buried ;  to  make  amends  however  for  not  be- 
ing able  to  pay  his  laft  devoirs  to  him,  he  cre6led  a  moft 
noble  monument  to  his  memor}',  and  adorned  it  with  eloges 
written  by  the  firft  wits  of  the  age.  In  1584,  he  was  made 
mafter  of  the  requefts,  and  at  that  time,  late  as  it  may  feem, 
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entered  upon  a  new  courfe  of  ftudy.  He  took  into  his  houfe 
Breffieu,  the  profefTor  royal  of  mathematics,  and  under  his 
direction  applied,  this  year  and  the  following,  to  read  the 
Greek  Euclid  with  the  notes  of  Proclus.  The  afFeftion 
which  the  cardinal  de  Vendome  had  conceived  for  him,  in- 
'duced  him  to  fpend  fome  time  at  court;  but  this  affedlion 
abating,  he  withdrew  from  a  place  he  did  not  at  all  like, 
and  devoted  himfelf  intirely  to  the  compofing  his  Hiftory, 
which  he  had  begun  two  years  before.  In  1587,  he  took 
a  wife,  having  flrft  by  the  official  of  Paris  been  thoroughly 
abfolved  from  all  ecclefiaftical  engagements;  for  he  had  taken 
the  four  lefTer  orders.  He  loft  his  mother  in  1588,  and 
other  troubles  of  a  more  public  kind  exercifed  him  this 
year.  The  fpirit  of  the  league  had  feized  Paris,  and  obliged 
Henry  III.  to  quit  the  city.  Thuanus  followed  this  prince, 
and  went  by  his  order  into  Normandy,  to  found  the  gover- 
nors and  magiftrates ;  to  acquaint  them  with  what  had  hap- 
pened at  Paris  ;  to  confirm  them  in  their  duty,  and  to  make 
known  his  intentions  of  afTembling  the  ftatesj  and,  upon 
his  return,  was  made  a  counfellor  of  ftate. 

During  the  holding  the  ftates  at  Blois,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  in  danger  of  lofing  his  life ;  for  the 
news  of  the  duke  of  Guife's  death  arriving,  all  who  were 
of  known  attachment  to  the  king  were  obliged  to  hide 
themfelves.  Thuanus  was  among  them,  but  happily  efcapeil 
under  the  difguife  of  a  foldier.  He  repaired  to  the  king, 
who,  being  removed  to  Tours,  refolved  to  eftablifh  a  parlia- 
ment there,  to  oppofe  that  of  the  league ;  and  would  have 
been  made  the  firft  prefident  of  it,  if  he  had  not  been  fixed 
againft  accepting  that  office.  He  afterwards  accompanied 
mr.  de  Schomberg  into  Germany,  to  affift  in  raifing  forces  for 
the  king,  and  in  drawing  fuccours  from  the  German  princes: 
he  pafTed  by  Italy,  and  was  at  Venice  when  the  news  of 
Henry  Illd's  death  made  him  immediately  return  to  France. 
Henry  IV.  received  him  very  kindly,  to  v/hom  he  gave  an 
exaft  account  of  all  that  had  been  done,  and  continued  very 
faithfully  in  his  fervice,  while  the  king  placed  the  greateft 
confidence  in  him,  and  employed  him  in  many  important 
negotiations.  After  the  battle  of  Yvry,  which  Henry  IV. 
gained  in  J590,  he  obtained  leave  to  vifit  his  wife  at  Senlis, 

whora 
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whom  he  had  not  feen  above  a  year;  and  at  Senlis  he  ar- 
rived, after  having  been  detained  fome  time  upon  the  road 
by  a  fever.  His  purpofe  was  to  fettle  at  Tours,  and  he  was 
one  evening  upon  the  road  thither,  when  a  party  of  the 
enemy  carried  ofF  his  wife  and  equipage,  while  himfelf  ef- 
caped  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  horfe,  and  found  means  foon 
after  to  recover  his  lady.  In  1592,  he  had  the  plague,  and 
defpaired  of  life,  but  was  happily  cured  by  the  infufion  of 
bezoar-ftone  into  ftrong  waters.  The  year  after  the  king 
made  him  his  firft  librarian,  which  place  became  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  learned  James  Amyot,  famous  for  his  tranf- 
lation  of  Plutarch  and  other  ancient  Greek  authors.  In 
1594,  the  duke  of  Guife  having  made  his  peace  with  the 
king,  Thuanus  was  one  of  the  perfons  appointed  to  regulate 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty :  he  became  the  fame  year  prefident 
a  mortier  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  Auguftin  de  Thou,  which 
honour  had  long  been  promifed  him.  He  was  afterwards 
concerned  in  many  negotiations  with  the  proteftant  party, 
and  was  greatly  inftrumental  in  bringing  on  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  which  was  figned  in  April  1598,  and  afterwards 
revoked,  as  is  well  known,  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  1685.  lii 
1601,  he  loft  his  wife,  whom  he  immortalized  by  elegies  ; 
but  foon  after  recovered  fo  far  from  his  grief,  great  as  it  was, 
as  to  take  another.  During  the  regency  of  queen  Mary  of 
Medicis,  Thuanus  was  one  of  the  general  diredlors  of  the 
finances ;  and  was,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  engaged  more  or 
lefs  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftate.  He  died  the  17th  of  May 
161 7,  and  was  interred  with  his  family  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Andrew  of  the  Arches. 

He  left  behind  him  a  General  hiftory  of  the  world,  from 
the  year  1545,  to  the  year  1608,  written  in  very  clear  and 
excellent  Latin.     *'  Among  many  things,"  favs  Grotius  to  ^nEpift.rrU 
him,  "  which  pofterity  will  admire,  this  above  all  aftoniflies  anno^e'ic, 
*'  me,  how  you,  always  as  it  fhould  feem  e.^ga^ed  in  bufi-   Reter. 
*'  nefs,  Ihould  find  leifare  and  indefatigable  force  of  mind, 
*'  to  know  fo  many  and  fo  great  things  as  you  have  known, 
"  and  to  write  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  you  have  written 
*'  them."     And  in  another  place,  *'  You  have  comprifed  a  Epift.  xi. 
**  hiftory  of  the  whole  world  in  fuch  a  manner,   as  could   ^^^'  ^^^^' 
*'  not  have  been  expedlsd  from  a  man  of  the  moft  leifure : 

"  fuch 
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*'  fuch  Is  the  plenty  of  your  matter,  fuch  the  elegance  of 
Epift.ccm     t<  ypur   language."     Ifaac  Cafaubon    fays,    that  Thuanus 
**  fecms  to  him  to  have  been  providentially  given  for  an 
*'  example  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived  of  piety,  fincerity, 
"  probity,  and  in  {hort,  of  all  virtue  and  goodnefs."     Thu- 
anus has  acquired  immortal  glory  by  his  Hiftory^  which  is 
written   vi^ith  an    exadbnefs   and   fidelity   beyond    example. 
Perrault's      This  is  the  judgment  of  mr.  Perrault,  who  adds,  that  he 
iiluftrei,  >.         never  difguifed  nor  concealed  the  truth  ;   but  had  a  noble 
torn.  i.  <t  and  generous  boldnefs,  for  which  he  has  been  praifed  by 

*'  all  the  great  rrten  of  his  time. — This  work,"  continues 
perrault,  "  is  worthy  of  the  ancients,  and  perhaps  would 
*'  have  exceeded  a  great  part  of  what  the  ancient  Romans 
**  have  left  us  in  the  way  of  hiilory,  if  he  had  not  affected 
"  to  imitate  them  too  ciofely;  for  this  has  put  him  upon 
.  *'  Latinizing  the  proper  names  of  men,  towns,  countries, 
*'  and  other  things,  in  fo  ftrange  a  manner,  as  make  a 
**  glofiary  neceflary,  in  order  to  know  frequently  what  he 
**  -means." 

Part  of  this  Hiftory  was  firft  printed  at  Paris  in  1G045 
with  a  dedication  to  Henry  IV.  which  is  looked  upon  to  be 
as  mafterly  a  compofition  in  its  kind,  as  the  dedication  of 
Cafaubon's  Polybius  to  the  fame  monarch,  and  that  of  the 
Inftitutiones  Chriftianae  of  Calvin  to  Francis  I.  The  pub- 
lication of  it  by  piece-meal  was  afterwards  continued  by  the 
author,  who  however  does  not  feem  to  have  publiflied  it  all 
in  his  life  time,  or  any  part  of  it,  except  the  volume  juft  men- 
tioned, in  a  manner  conformable  to  his  original  copy  ;  which 
therefore  he  depofited  in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  that  it  might 
be  printed  after  his  death,  juft  as  he  wrote  it.  Long  was  it 
however  before  this  could  be  efFeited.  Thuanus  was  an 
honeft  hiftorianj  and  with  refpeil  to  things  or  perfons  boldly 
delivered  the  truth.  There  would  of  courfe  be  many  ex- 
ceptionable paflages  in  his  work,  many  that  would  highly 
offend  particulars  in  church  and  ftate;  and  this  was  the  rea- 
fon  why,  though  printed  frequently  and  in  different  coun- 
tries, it  never  came  out  free  from  caftrations,  and  agreeably 
to  the  author's  original  copy,  till  1733.  Then  it  was  hand- 
fomely  printed  and  publiflied  under  the  dircflion,  and  chiefly 
at  the  expence,  of  the  excellent  dr.  Mead,  in  leven  volumes 

folio  i 
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folio;  to  which  arc  prefixed  four  Latin  letters,  infcribed  to 
this  celebrated  patron  of  letters,  and  giving  an  account  of 
the  various  changes  and  chances  this  Hiftory  hath  under- 
gone ;  of  the  different  editions ;  what  each  of  them  contain, 
and  how  they  vary ;  and  by  what  materials  and  aiEftances, 
the  editors  have  at  length  been  enabled  to  give  a  very  com- 
plete and  perfedl  copy  of  It. 

Thuanus  excelled  in  poetry  as  well  as  hiftory,  and  pub- 
lifhed  feveral  productions  in  this  way,  as  Metaphrafis  poetica 
librorum  facrorum  aliquot,  1588,  in  8vo.  Thefe  paraphrafes 
are  upon  the  books  of  Job,  Ecclefiaftes,  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah,  and  the  fix  leiTer  prophets.  De  re  accipitraria, 
Paris  1584,  4to.  Voflius  and  others  have  commended  this 
work  much,  and  have  not  fcrupled,  on  the  merit  of  it,  to 
rank  Thuanus  with  the  beft  poets  of  his  age.  Crambe, 
Viola,  Lilium,  Phlogis,  Terpfinoe,  Paris  161 1,  in  4to ;  a 
mifcellaneous  colledion.  There  are  alfo  Thuana;  but  it 
may  be  faid  of  them,  as  of  the  Anas  in  general,  that  they 
contain  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  their  fuppofed  author. 

Thuanus  had  no  children  by  his  firft  wife,  but  three  fons 
by  the  fecond;  the  eldeft  of  whom,  Francis  Augufirus  Thu- 
anus, a  very  excellent  perfon,  was  beheaded  at  Lyons  in  Sep- 
tember 1642,  for  not  revealing  a  confpiracy,  with  which 
the  marquis  d'Effiat  had  entrufted  him,  againft  cardinal 
Richelieu.  The  cardinal  was  fuppofed  not  to  be  forry  for 
the  opportunity  that  offered  of  revenging  upon  the  fon,  what 
the  father  had  faid  of  his  great  uncle  Anthony  Dupleilis  de 
Richelieu,  in  the  follovnng  pallageof  his  Hiftory:  **  Anto- 
•*  nius  Pleflianus  Richelius,  vulgo  didus  Monachus,  quod 
*'  earn  vitam  profefTus  fuiffet ;  dein,  voto  ejurato,  omni  fe 
**  licentize  ac  libidinis  genere  contaminafiTet."  This  unfoi*- 
tujiate  gentleman  was  thirty-five  years  of  age. 

THUCYDIDES,  an  ancient  Greek  hiftorian,  was  Fabric.BIW. 
t  citizen  of  Athens,  and  born  in  the  2d  year  of  the  77th  <^^«'''oi'»« 
olympiad,  or  before  Chrift  469.  He  v/as  of  noble,  nay 
ro)'al  extraclion  ;  for  all  writers  relate,  that  his  f.ither  Olorua 
was  defcended  from  Olorus,  king  of  Thrace.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  qualit)-,  that  is,  in  the  ftudy 
of  philofophy  and  eloquence.     His  n>after  in  the  former  was 

Anaxagoras, 
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Anaxagoras,  "  whofe  opinions,  being  of  a  ftrain  above  the 

*'  apprehenfion  of  the  vulgar,  procured  him  the  eftimation 

SfSl'a?!  "  ^''^^  atheift;  which  name,"  fays  mr.  Hobbes,  no  doubt 

hiftory  of      very  feelingly  *'  they  beftowed  upon  all  men  that  thought 

Thary^iHes,   n  j^^^  ^s  they  did  of  their  ridiculous  religion : — it  is  not 

prefixed  to  '  i     i   j»        i 

his  tranfla-     "  therefore  to  be  much  regarded,     adds  he,  "  if  Thucy- 

tionof  this     <t  dides  were  by  fome  reputed  an  atheift  too."    In  eloquence 
oiKOtiani  ... 

he  was  the  difciple  of  Antiphon,  one  by  his  defcription  in 

the  eighth  book  of  his  Hiftory,  for  power  of  fpeech  almoft  a 
miracle,  and  feared  by  the  people  on  that  account.  Suidas 
and  Photius  relate  a  circumftance,  which  fliews,  that  he 
entertained  from  his  youth  the  ftrongeft  paflion  for  letters : 
they  write,  that  when  Herodotus  recited  his  Hiftory  in  pub- 
lic, a  fafhionin  ufe  then  and  many  ages  after,  Thucydides 
felt  fo  great  a  iting  of  emulation,  that  it  drew  tears  from  him» 
infomuch  that  Herodotus  himfelf  took  notice  of  it,  and  con- 
gratulated his  father  on  having  a  fon,  who  ftiewed  fo  won- 
derful an  afFedlion  to  the  Mufes.  Herodotus  was  then  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age,    Thucydides  about  fixteen. 

When  the  Peloponnefian  war  began  to  break  out,  Thu- 
cydides conje£tured  truly,  that  it  would  prove  an  argument 
worthy  of  his  labour;  and  it  no  fooner  commenced  than  he 
began  his  Hiftory,  purfuing  the  fame,  not  in  that  perfect 
manner,  in  which  we  fee  it  now,  but  by  way  of  commen- 
tary, arid  in  writing  down  plain  adlions  or  pafTages  thereof, 
as  from  time  to  time  they  fell  out,  and  came  to  his  know- 
ledge. We  know  nothing  with  certainty  of  Thucydides, 
but  what  he  himfelf  has  delivered  in  his  Hiftory.  He  was  a 
lover  of  contemplation  and  retirement,  yet  did  not  decline 
the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  and  accepted  accordingly  of  a  com- 
mand in  the  army.  This  however  proved  unfortunate  to 
him ;  for  while  he  refided  in  the  ifle  Thafus,  it  happened 
that  Brafidas  the  Lacedemonian,  befieged  Amphipolis,  a  city 
belonging  to  the  Athenians,  about  half  a  day's  f^iil  from 
Thafus.  Thucydides  being  one  of  the  ftrategi,  or  of  thofe 
who  had  authority  to  raife  forces  in  thofe  parts  for  the  fer- 
vice of  the  commonwealth,  the  Athenian  captain  fent  to 
him  to  levy  a  power,  and  haften  to  his  relief.  Thucydides 
did  fo;  but  not  arriving  till  too  late,  and  v/hen  the  city  was 
already  yielded  up,  he  was  afterwards  punjftied,  as  if  he  had 

done 
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done  this,  either  through  negligence  or  fear  of  the  enemy; 
which  however  there  was  no  juft  reafon  to  fufpeft,  for  he 
put  himfelf  into  the  city  Eion,  and  preferved  it  to  the  Athe- 
nians, with  the  repulfe  of  Brafidas,  who  came  down  the  next 
morning  from  Amphipolis,  and  befieged  it. 

After  his  banifhment,  which  happened  in  his  forty-eighth 
year,    he  lived  in   Scapte-Hyle,    a   city  of  Thrace,    from 
whence  he  had  married  a  very  wealthy  wife;  and  he  had 
large  pofleffions  and  rich  mines  of  gold,   as  he  himfelf  pro- 
fefles  in  his  fourth  book.     He  was  not  however  fo  afFecled 
with  his  difgrace,  as  to  fhut  himfelf  up  from  the  world,  and 
drag  on,   as  many  have  done,  a  life  imbittered  with  fpleen 
and  difappointment ;  on  the  contrary,  he  went  abroad,  and    - 
was  prefent  at  the  adions  of  thf  reft  of  the  war.     This  ap- 
pears from  his  own  words,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Hiftory  ; 
where  he  fays,  that  he  was  prefent  at  the  aftions  of  both 
parties,  and  by  reafon  of  his  exile  no  lefs  at  thofe  of  the 
Peloponnefians,  than  thofe  of  the  Athenians.     During  this 
time  he  perfected  his  Hiftory,  fo  far  as  is  now  to  be  feen. 
He  was  very  nice  and  curious  concerning  a  perfedl  infight 
into  affairs  ;  in  order  to  obtain  which  he  employed  great 
fums  of  money,  in  procuring  authentic  memorials,  not  only 
from  the  Athenians,  but  the  Lacedemonians  alfo ;  that  out 
of  his  collecStions  from  both,  the  great  tranfaflions  of  that 
time  might  be  better  and  more  impartially  fet  forth,  as  a 
monument  to  inflrudt  the  ages  to  come ;  for  he  intitles  his 
Hiftory,  K-nif^a  t;  «£!,  which  fignifies,  A  pofTefHon  for  ever- 
laftlng.      It   comprehends  the    Peloponnefian  war,  which 
lafted  one  and  twenty  years ;  for  though  fome  writers  make 
it  continue  fix  years  longer,  yet  others  more  rightly  judge 
what  followed  to  be  rather  the  confequences  of  the  war, 
than  truly  a  part  of  it.     Some  critics  have  imagined,   from 
the  difference  of  ftyle  and  manner,  that  the  eighth  book, 
according  to  the  ordinary  divifion,  was  not  written  by  Thu- 
cydides,  but  added  afterwards  by  fome  body  elfe ;  but  this 
notion  has  not  prevailed  ;  and,   as  mr.  Hobbes  fays,  it  is 
very  probable,  that  it  is  left  the  fame  it  was  when  he  firft 
writ  it,  that  is,  in  the  way  of  commentary,  neither  beauti- 
fied with  orations,  nor  fo  well  cemented  at  the  tranfitions. 
Vol.  XI.  L  as 
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as  the  former  feven  books  are.     Xenophon's  Hellenica  are 
a  fupplement  to  Thucydides's  Hiftory. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  after  his  exile  he  ever  again  en- 
joyed his  country  ;  nor  is  it  clear  from  any  author,  where, 
or  when,  or  in  what  year  of  his  age,  he  died.  Moft  agree, 
that  he  died  in  banifliment;  yet  feme  have  related,  that  after 
the  defeat  in  Sicily,  the  Athenians  decreed  a  general  revo- 
cation of  all  banifhed  perfons,  and  that  he  then  returned, 
and  was  afterwards  put  to  death  at  Athens.  This  is  not 
likely,  and  many  other  things  are  related  as  unlikely  as  this. 
Mr.  Hobbes  thinks,  that  in  this  variety  of  conjedlures  there 
is  nothing  more  probably  than  that  which  is  written  by 
Paufanias,  where  he  defcribes  the  monuments  of  the  Athe- 
nian city,  and  faith  thus :  "  The  worthy  aft  of  Oenobius, 
*'  in  the  behalf  of  Thucydides,  is  not  without  honour;  for 
"  Oenobius  obtained  to  have  a  decree  pafled  for  his  return, 
**  who  returning  was  flain  by  treachery,  and  his  fepulchre 
*'  is  near  the  gate  called  Melirides."  He  is  reckoned  to 
have  been  not  lefs  than  fixty-eight  years  of  age,  when  he 
died.  Ke  left  a  fon,  whofe  name  is  hardly  known,  but  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  Timotheus. 

He  excelled  in  the  two  great  points,  which  form  a  juft 
hiflorian,  truth  and  eloquence.  The  faith  of  his  Hiftory 
has  never  yet  been  called  into  queftion.  He  wanted  no  op- 
portunities of  knowing  the  truth,  and  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  mifreprefented  it;  and  though  fome  have  fancied 
him  a  little  malevolent  towards  his  country,  becaufe  the 
ufage  he  had  received  would  have  made  moft  people  fo,  yet 
he  has  not  written  any  thing  that  difcovers  fuch  a  paffion. 
His  manner  of  writing  is  coherent,  perfpicuous,  and  per- 
fuafive,  yet  clofe,  ftrong,  and  pithy.  The  ancients  have 
fpokea  of  him  in  the  higheft  terms;  and  if  Herodotus,  as  his 
fenior,  obtained  the  title  of  the  father  of  hiftory,  yet  the 
greater  part  have  allowed  that  Thucydides  is  the  better  hif- 
De  Gloria  torian.  Plutarch  fays,  that  Thucydides  "  aimeth  always 
\theaienfi-  tt  at  this,  to  make  his  auditor  a  fpedator,  and  to  caft  his 
"  reader  into  the  fame  paflions  with  thofe  who  were  be- 
"  ..holders."  Then  enumerating  fome  examples,  '*  thefe 
"  things,"  he  fays,  "  are  fo  defcribed,  and  fo  evidently  fet 
*'  before  our  eyes,  that  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  no  lefs 
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"  affe£tcd  therewith,  than  if  he  had  been  prefent  in  the 
*'  actions."  And  it  was  probably  for  his  fkill  in  painting, 
certainly  not  for  his  eloquence  (for,  as  Tully  fays,  *'  what  peorat. I.b. 
*'  great  rhetorician  ever  borrowed  any  thing  of  Thucy- 
*'  dides  ?")  that  the  famous  orator  Demofthenes  wrote  over 
his  Hiftory,  according  to  Lucian,  eight  times  with  his 
own  hand.  The  fame  Lucian,  in  his  book  intitled,  How 
a  hiflory  ought  to  be  written,  continually  exemplifies  the 
virtues  required  in  an  hiftoriographer  by  Thucydides  ;  and 
it  feems,  as  if  the  image  of  Thucydides's  Hillory,  precon- 
ceived in  Lucian's  mind,  fuggefted  to  him  all  the  precepts 
he  there  delivers.  As  to  his  ftyle,  Tully  fpeaks  of  it  thus  : 
*'  Thucydides  in  the  art  of  fpeaking,  in  my  opinion,  hath  ^=  orator. 
**  far  exceeded  them  all.  For  he  is  fo  full  of  matter,  that 
**  the  number  of  his  fentences  doth  almoft  equal  the  number 
"  of  his  words ;  and  in  his  words  he  is  fo  apt,  and  fo  clofe, 
**  that  it  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  his  words  do  more  illuftrate 
*'  his  fentences,  or  his  fentences  his  words."  The  Latins 
thought  highly  of  Thucydides's  work;  and  Salluft,  as  Quin-  Inflitut. 
tilian  fays,  and  as  indeed  is  manifeft  to  all,  took  him  for  ®"^^'*-'' 
his  model. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Dionyfius  Halicarnaflenfis  enter- 
tained unreafonable  prejudices  againft  this  hiftorian,  in  fa- 
vour, doubtlefs,  of  his  countryman  Herodotus,  whom  he 
was  defirous  to  have  confidered  as  fuperior  to  him,  and 
hath  raifed  accordingly  many  obje£lions  to  his  work.  One 
of  them  fhall  ferve  as  a  fpecimen :  '*  The  principal  and  moft 
*'  necefiary  office  of  any  man  that  intendeth  to  write  an 
"  hiftory,"  fays  he,  "  is  to  chufe  a  noble  argument,  and 
"  grateful  to  fuch  as  (hall  read  it  j  and  this  Herodotus  hath 
"  done,  in  my  opinion,  better  than  Thucydides.  For 
*'  Herodotus  hath  written  the  joint  hiftory  both  of  the 
*'  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  but  Thucydides  writeth  only  one 
"  war."  Mr.  Hnbbes  has  replied  very  folidly  to  this,  as 
well  as  to  Dionyfius's  other  objedions :  "  Let  any  man 
"  confider,  whether  it  be  not  more  reafonable  to  fay,  that 
*'  the  principal  and  moft:  necefiary  office  of  him  that  will 
write  an  hiftory,  is  to  take  fuch  an  argument,  as  is  both 
within  his  power  well  to  handle,  and  profitable  to  pofte- 
*'  rity  that  (hall  read  it;  which  Thucydides,  in  the  opinion 
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**  of  a\]  men,  hath  done  better  than  Herodotus.  For  He- 
*'  rodotus  undertook  to  write  of  thofe  things,  of  which  it  was 
*'  impoflible  for  him  to  know  the  truth,  and  which  delight 
*'  more  the  Car  with  fabulous  narrations,  than  fatisfy  the 
**  mind  with  truth  ;  but  Thucydides  writeth  one  war,  which, 
"  how  it  was  carried  on  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  he 
*'  was  able  certainly  to  inform  himfelf."  And  this  fmgle 
circumftance,  urged  here  in  favour  of  Thucydides,  gives 
chancellor  Hyde's  Hiftory  of  our  civil  wars,  perhaps,  the  pre- 
ference to  any  hiftory  that  is  extant  in  any  language.  The 
moderns  have  not  failed  to  pay  him  all  due  honour,  and  to 
confider  him  in  the  light  he  deferves  to  be  placed  in.  The 
following  words  of  Lipfius  fpeak  the  fenfe  of  them  all : 
Lipf.  not.  t«  Thucydides,"  fays  he,  "  who  hath  written  not  many, 
LbT'"*^  **  nor  very  great  matters,  hath  perhaps  yet  won  the  gar- 
"  land  from  all,  that  have  written  of  matters,  both  many 
"  and  great.  Every  where  for  elocution  grave ;  fhort  and 
"  thick  with  fenfe  j  found  in  his  judgment;  every  where 
**  fecretly  inftru6ting  and  direfling  a  man's  life  and  a£lions. 
"  In  his  orations  and  excurfions  almoft  divine,  whom  the 
*'  oftener  you  read,  the  more  you  fhall  carry  away,  yet 
**  never  be  difmifled  without  appetite.  Next  to  him  is 
Camerarii  t«  Polybius,  &c."  The  emperor  Charles  V.  is  faid  to  have 
civx  cent,  been  fo  fond  of  this  hiftorian,  that  he  always  carried  him 
iii.  c.  67.  with  him  into  the  camp,  and  ufed  to  talk  of  him  with  won- 
derful pleafure  to  thofe  about  him. 

The  beft  editions  of  Thucydides  are,  i.  That  printed  by 
Henry  Stephens,  with  a  Latin  verfion  of  Laurentius  Valla> 
at  Paris  1588.  2.  That  of  Oxford,  Gr.  &  Lat.  cum 
notis  variorum  &  Joh.  Hudfoni,  1696.  3.  Graece  &  Latinc, 
cum  notis  variorum  &  Jof.  Wafle.  Accedunt  emendationes 
Car.  And.  Dukeri,  Amtt.  1732  ;  all  in  folio. 

We  have  a  good  Englifh  tranflation  of  this  author  by  the 
celebrated  mr.  Hobbes,  whofe  account  of  Thucydides  has 
been  of  great  ufe  to  us  in  the  courfe  of  this  memoir. 

TibuHi  v-.ra  TIBULLUS  (Albius)  a  Latin  poet,  was  born  at 

operib'ispre-  Roiy^e,  Under  the  confulfhip  of  Hirtius  and  Panfa,  much  about 

cius's  Lives  the  fame  time  with  Ovid.     His  father  was  of  the  equeftrian 

of  Roman  order;  and  he  himfelf  fet  out  into  the  world  with  all  the 

fans,  vvl,  i,  J         ..        „ 
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advantages  of  fortune,  and  the  greateft  accomplifhments  of 
mind  and  perfon.  Among  the  great  men  of  the  age,  he 
fingled  out  Meflala  Corvinus  for  his  patron  ;  who  was  a  very 
brave  and  polite  Roman,  admired  by  Cicero,  mentioned 
with  great  refpedt  by  Horace,  and  ranked  by  Quintilian 
among  the  mafters  of  oratory.  He  was  to  Tibullus,  what 
Mecjenas  was  to  Horace.  Our  poet  had  a  country-feat  at 
Pedum,  a  town  in  Latium  not  far  from  Rome.  He  was  a 
great  fufFerer  in  the  civil  wars,  yet  does  not  feem  to  have 
been  concerned  in  any  party.  He  was,  like  Ovid,  a  man 
devoted  to  eafe  and  pleafure  j  and  his  time  was  divided  be- 
tween the  Mufes  and  his  miftrefies.  He  feems  indeed  to 
have  abandoned  himfelf  intirely  to  the  paffion  of  love,  even 
to  the  negle<5t  of  his  affairs ;  for  there  is  no  doubt,  but  he 
might  have  retrieved  the  lofTes  he  had  fuftained,  if  he  had 
been  a  man  of  the  leaft  application  to  bufinefs.  His  love  to 
Meflala,  however,  made  him  forget  his  love  of  eafe  and  plea- 
fure, and  follow  that  nobleman  into  Gaul,  who  was  there 
victorious,  and  had  a  triumph  decreed  him  upon  his  return 
to  Rome.  In  this  expedition  he  faw,  as  he  tells  us,  a  man 
at  Arupinum  above  100  years  of  age,  and  even  then  a  vi- 
gorous active  foldier.  He  was  attending  Meflala,  on  a  fe- 
cond  expedition  to  Syria,  when  he  fell  fick  by  the  way,  and 
was  forced  to  ftay  in  the  ifland  of  Phzeacia  or  Corcyra.  On 
this  occafion  he  compofed  the  third  elegy  of  the  fourth  book, 
and  defired  that  if  he  (hould  die  of  his  illnefs,  he  might 
have  this  epitaph  engraven  on  his  monument : 

"  Hie  jacet  immiti  confumptus  morte  Tibullus, 

**  Meflalam  terra  dum  fequiturque  mari." 
Though  he  recovered  from  this  attack,  death  did  not  fpare 
him  much  longer,  but  carried  him  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 
As  to  his  charader,  Horace,  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
mately acquainted,  as  well  as  with  the  other  wits  of  the 
Auguftan  age,  gives  him  that  of  a  fine  writer  and  good 
critic : 

"  Albi,  noftrorum  fermonum  candide  judex, 
"  Quid  nunc  te  dicam  facere  in  regione  Pedana? 
"  Scribere  quod  Cafsi  Parmenfis  opufcula  vincat." 

£pift.  iv.  lib.  iii. 
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Nor  is  Ovid  fparing  of  his  praifes  of  Tibullus  ;  the  ninth 
elegy  of  the  third  book  is  written  to  bewail  his  death,  and 
there  Ovid  finely  defcribes  the  fweetnefs  and  elegance  of  our 
poet's  elegies,  by  introducing  Cupid  and  Venu^  to  mourn 
over  him  ;  after  which  he  places  him  in  the  Elyfian  fields, 
in  company  with  Calvus,  Catullus,  and  Gallus.  The  beft 
critics  have  preferred  Tibullus  even  to  Ovid  himfelf,  for  the 
eafinefs  and  corre£inefs  of  ftyle;  and  Q^iintilian  fets  him  at 
the  head  of  all  the  writers  in  elegy.  "  In  elegy,"  fays  he, 
*'  we  challenge  alfo  the  Greeks,  in  which  way  of  writing 
"  Tibullus,  according  to  my  judgment,  is  by  far  the  moft 
"  neat  and  elegant.  Some  indeed  give  Propcrtius  the  pre- 
*'  ference  j  Ovid  is  more  lafcivious  than  either  of  them,  as 
"  Gallus  is  more  harlh  and  unpoliftied."  He  has  left  us 
four  books  of  Elegies.  His  panegyric  upon  Mcflala  is  cen- 
fured  by  Scaliger,  and  fufpedted  not  to  be  his  ;  and  the  fmall 
pieces  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  book,  which  Scaliger  calls 
hard,  languid,  and  rough,  either  do  not  belong  to  Tibullus, 
or  never  received  his  laft  hand. 

This  author  has  ufually  been  printed  in  the  fame  volume 
with  Catullus  and  Propcrtius ;  and  the  befi  edition  of  him, 
in  conjunction  with  them,  is  that  by  Grsevius,  cum  notis 
variorum,  at  Leyden  1689,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  But  he 
was  afterwards,  in  1708,  publifhed  feparately  at  Amfterdam 
in  one  volume  410,  by  Janus  Brouckhufius,  a  very  polite 
and  elegant  critic,  who  corrected  many  places  from  the  beft 
manufcriprs,  and  added  his  own  to  the  notis  variorum.  This 
edition  is  very  neat,  and  adorned  with  copper  plates. 

T  I  C  K  E  L  L  (Thomas)  an  Englifh  poet  of  an  elegant 
genius,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  who  enjoyed  a  confider- 
able  preferment  in  the  north  of  England ;  but  where,  and  in 
what  year,  he  was  born,  we  do  not  find  mentioned.  He 
was  educated  at  Qt^ieen's-college  in  Oxford,  of  which  he 
was  fellow;  and  while  he  was  at  the  univerfity,  addrefied 
a  complimentary  copy  of  vcrfes  to  mr.  Addifon,  on  his  Opera 
of  Rofamond,  which  fo  eftedually  made  that  gentleman  his 
friend,  that  he  held  him  in  efteem  ever  afterwards.  When 
mr.  Addifon  became  fecretary  of  ftate,  he  made  mr.  Tickell 
his  under- fecretary  i  and  when  on  account  of  ill  health  he 

was 
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was  obliged  to  refign  that  poft,  he  recommended  him  fo  ef- 
fcdually  to  his  fucceflbr  mr.  Craggs,  that  he  was  continued 
in  his  place  till  that  gentleman's  death.  In  June  1724, 
mr.  Tickell  was  appointed  fecretary  to  the  lords  juftices  in 
Ireland,  and  held  his  place  till  his  death,  which  happened  in 
the  year  1740.  His  works  are  printed  in  the  fecond  volume 
of  the  Minor  poets,  and  he  is  by  far  the  moft  confiderable 
writer  among  them.  Some  of  his  pieces,  when  they  were 
feparately  publifhed,  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception 
from  the  public.  His  Profpecl  of  peace,  in  17 13,  went 
through  fix  editions ;  his  Epiftle  from  a  lady  in  England  to 
a  gentleman  at  Avignon,  through  five.  The  tranflation  of 
the  firft  book  of  Homer's  Iliad,  though  publifhed  with  his 
name,  is  not  his.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  the  dedication  of 
the  Drummer  to  mr.  Congreve,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
mr.  Addifon  was  the  author  of  it,  and  the  public  are  prett)' 
well  agreed,  that  it  was  written  by  that  gentleman,  to  pre- 
judice mr.  Pope's  tranflation  of  the  Iliad,  which  began  to  be 
publifhed  about  the  fame  time.  Mr.  Tickell  had  the  care 
of  the  edition  of  mr.  Addifon's  works,  in  four  volumes  4to; 
to  which  he  prefixed  an  account  of  mr.  Addifon's  life,  and 
a  poem  on  his  death,  addrefTed  to  the  earl  of  Warwick  his 
fon-in  law. 

TILLOTSON  (dr.  John)  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,   Extrafled 
was  defcended  of  a  family  anciently  of  the  name  of  Tililon,   ^J?^  ^Yr\\ 
of  Tilfton  in  Chefhire,  and  born  at  Sowerby  in  the  parifh  of  lotron,  by 
Halifax  in  Yorkfhire,  about  the  beginning  of  Odober  1630.   ^.  7"h<>m»s 
His  father,  mr.  Robert  Tillotfon,  was  a  cbnfiderable  clothier  1752,  8»o.* 
there,  a  man  of  good  underffanding,  and  uncommon  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures ;  but  fo  zealoufly  attached  to  the 
fyflem  of  CaK'in,  that  his  prejudices  for  it  were  fcarce  to  be 
moderated  by  the  reafonings  of  his  fon,  whom  he  lived  to 
fee  dean  of  Canterbur}'.     He  gave  his  fon  however  a  liberal 
education,  who,  after  pailing  through  a  fchool,   was  fent  in 
1647  to  Cambridge,  being  then  feventeen  years  of  age.    He 
was  admitted  a  penfioner  of  Clare- hall,  under  mr.  David 
Clarkfon,  eminent  for  his  writings,  particularly  one  in  an - 
fwer  to  dr.  Stillingfleet,  intitled,  No  evidence  of  diocefan 
epifcopacy  in  primitive  times,  printed  in  1681.     Tillotfon 
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took  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1650,  and  his  mailer's  in 
1654,  having  been  chofen  fellow  of  his  college  in  1651. 

Thus  his  firft  education  and  impreffions  were  among  pu- 
ritans J  yet,  before  his  mind  was  opened,  he  felt  fomewhat 
within  him,  which  difpofed  him  to  larger  notions  and  a  bet- 
ter temper.  The  books  then  put  into  the  hands  of  youth 
were  generally  heavy,  and  he  could  fcarce  bear  them,  even 
before  he  knew  better  things.  But  he  met  with  the  immor- 
tal work  of  mr.  Chillingworth,  which  gave  his  mind  a  new 
turn;  and  he  was  foon  freed  from  his  firft  prejudices,  if  in- 
deed he  was  ever  under  the  power  of  them.  As  he  got  into 
a  new  method  of  ftudy,  fo  he  entered  into  friendfhip  with 
fome  great  men,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  im- 
provement;  and  there  was  then  at  Cambridge  a  fet  of  as  extra- 
ordinary men,  as  perhaps  any  age  has  produced;  as  dr.  Cud- 
worth,  mafter  of  Chrift's-college;  dr.  More,  and  dr.  Ruft, 
afterwards  bifhop  of  Dromore  in  Ireland,  fellows  of  the  fame; 
dr.  Whichcot,  provoft  of  King's  ;  dr.  Worthington,  mafter 
of  Jefus ;  and  mr.  John  Smith,  author  of  the  SeleiStdifcourfes, 
fellow  of  Queen's.  But  that  which  gave  him  his  laft  finifti- 
ing,  was  his  clofe  and  long  friendfliip  with  dr.  Wilkins,  af- 
terwards bifliop  of  Chefter  :  he  went  into  all  the  beft  things 
of  this  great  man,  but  fo,  as  to  perfcdl  every  one  of  them  ; 
for  though  Wilkins  had  more  general  knowledge,  yet  Til- 
lotfon  was  the  greater  divine. 

In  1656,  Tillotfon  left  his  college,  and  went  upon  invi- 
tation to  Edmund  Prideaux,  efq;  of  Ford-Abbey  in  Devon- 
fhire,  to  be  tutor  to  his  fon,  which  gentleman  had  been  com- 
miflioner  of  the  great-feal  under  the  long  parliament,  and 
was  then  attorney-general  to  the  protector  Cromwell.  How 
long  he  continued  in  this  fituation  does  not  appear;  but  he 
was  in  London  at  the  time  of  Cromwell's  death,  September 
the  3d,  1658,  and  was  prefent  about  a  week  after  at  a  very 
remarkable  fcene  in  Whitehall  palace,  which  we  have  al- 

Hiftory.vol.   ready  related  from   Burnet,  in  our  account  of  dr.  Owen. 

1.  p.  z.  The  time  of  his  going  into  orders,  and  by  whom  he  was 
ordained,  are  particulars  not  known.  Some  have  fuppofed, 
that  he  was  curate  to  dr.  Wilkins  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry, 
before  the  reftoration  ;  but  that  was  certainly  other  fe, 
fince  Wilkins  wa$  not  admitted  to  that  vicaiage  till  1662. 

The 
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The  firft  fermon  of  his  that  appeared  in  print  was  in  Sep- 
tember 1 66 1,  it  was  preached  at  the  morning  exercife  at 
Cripplegate,  on  Matth.  vii.  12.  and  publiftied  among  a  col- 
leilion  with  that  title,  but  not  admitted  among  his  works 
till  the  edition  of  1752.  At  the  time  of  preaching  this  fer- 
mon he  was  itill  among  the  prefljyterians,  whofe  commif- 
iioners  he  attended,  though  as  an  auditor  only,  at  the  con- 
ference held  at  the  Savoy  for  the  review  of  the  Liturgy,  ift 
July  1661 ;  but  he  immediately  fubmitted  to  the  a£t  of  uni- 
formity, which  commenced  on  St.  Bartholomew's- day  the 
year  following.  Upon  thus  becoming  a  preacher  in  the 
church,  he  was  very  little  difpofed  to  follow  the  patterns 
then  fet  him,  or  indeed  of  former  times ;  and  therefore 
formed  one  to  himfelf,  which  has  been  juftly  efteemed  as 
the  beft  model  for  fucceeding  ages.  He  began  his  courfe  of 
divinity  with  the  true  foundation  of  it,  an  exa<5t  ftudy  of  the 
Scriptures,  on  which  he  fpent  four  or  five  years.  He  then 
applied  himfelf  to  the  reading  of  all  the  ancient  philofophers 
and  writers  upon  ethics,  and  among  the  fathers  chiefly  to 
St.  Bafil  and  St.  Chryfoflomj  not  to  forget  Epifcopius 
among  the  moderns,  whom  he  made  both  the  pattern  of  his 
principles  and  eloquence.  With  thefe  preparations,  he  fet 
himfelf  to  compofe  the  greateft  variety  of  fermons  that  any- 
divine  has  yet  undertaken. 

His  firft  office  in  the  church  was  the  curacy  of  Chelhunt 
in  Hertfordfhire,  in  the  year  1661  and  1662,  where  he  is 
faid,  by  his  mild  and  gentle  behaviour,  which  was  natural 
to  him,  and  perfuafive  eloquence,  to  have  prevailed  with 
an  old  Oliverian  foldier,  who  preached  among  the  anabap- 
tifts  there  in  a  red  coat,  and  was  much  followed,  to  defift 
from  that,  and  betake  himfelf  to  fome  other  employment. 
The  fhort  diftance  of  Chefhunt  from  London  allowing  him 
often  to  vifit  his  friends  there,  he  was  frequently  invited  in- 
to their  pulpits.  Accordingly  we  find  that  his  fermon  on 
Ecclef.  xii.  I.  Upon  the  advantages  of  an  early  piety,  was 
preached  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  in  1662:  on  the  i6th  of 
December  in  which  year,  he  was  eleded  minifter  of  the  ad- 
joining parifh  of  St.  Mary-Aldermanbury,  upon  the  depri- 
vation of  mr.  Edmund  Calamy.  He  declined  this,  but  did 
not  continue  long  without  the  offer  of  another  benefice 

which 
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which  he  accepted,  being  prefented  in  June  1663,  to  the 
redtory  of  Keddington  in  Suffolk.  However,  his  refidence 
there  was  but  fhort,  being  called  to  London  by  the  fociety 
of  Lincoln's-inn,  who  chofe  him  their  preacher  the  26th  of 
November  following :  his  election  was  owing  to  his  being 
accidentally  heard  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  by  mr.  Atkyns, 
one  of  the  benchers  of  that  inn,  and  afterwards  lord  chief 
baron  of  the  Exchequer.  He  determined  to  live  among  them, 
and  therefore  immediately  refigned  his  living  in  Suffolk ;  but 
his  preaching  was  fo  little  liked  there  at  firft,  that  he  for 
fome  time  entertained  thoughts  of  leaving  them.  They  had 
been  fo  accuftomed  to  puritanical  cant  and  fanaticifm,  that 
they  could  not  relifli  that  rational  and  genuine  Chriftianity 
which  he  inculcated  j  they  held  the  fame  language  then  as 
the  enthufiafts  do  now,  and  faid,  that,  *'  find^  mr.  Tillotfon 
"  came,  Jefus  Chrift  had  not  been  preached  among  them." 
To  this  incident,  which  is  very  well  attefted,  he  feems  clearly 
to  allude  in  his  fermon  againft  Evil-fpeaking,  preached  near 
thirty  years  after ;  towards  the  clofe  of  which  he  has  this 
paffage  :  "  I  forefee  what  will  be  faid,  becaufe  I  have  heard 
*'  it  fo  often  faid  in  the  like  cafe,  that  There  is  not  one 
*'  word  of  Jefus  Chrift  in  all  this ;  no  more  is  there  in  the 
*'  text :  and  yet  I  hope  that  Jefus  Chrift  is  truly  preached, 
*'  when  his  will  and  laws,  and  the  duties  enjoined  by  the 
**  Chriftian  religion,  are  inculcated  upon  us." 

The  year  aft^r,  1664,  he  was  chofen  Tuefday  le£turer  at 
St.  Lawrence  Jewry ;  and  being  now  thoroughly  fixed  in 
town,  and  having  eftablifhed  the  characEler  of  an  excellent 
preacher,  he  fet  himfelf  to  oppofe  the  two  growing  evils  of 
Charles  the  lid's  reign,  atheifm  ^and  popery.  He  preached 
a  fermon  before  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  at 
St.  Paul's,  in  1663,  On  the  wifdom  of  being  religious,  which 
was  publifhed  in  1664,  much  enlarged,  and  is  one  of  the 
moft  elegant,  perfpicuous,  and  convincmg  defences  of  reli- 
gion, in  our  own  or  any  other  language.  In  1664  one  Sar- 
jeant,  alias  Smith,  for  that  was  his  real  name,  who  had  de- 
ferted  from  the  church  of  England  to  that  of  Rome,  pub- 
liftied  a  book,  called  Sure  footing  in  Chriftianity :  or.  Ra- 
tional difcourfes  on  the  rule  of  faith.  This  being  cried  up 
as  a  mighty  produdion  by  the  abettors  of  popery,  Tillotfon 

anfwesed 
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anfwered  it,  in  a  piece  intitled  The  rule  of  faith,  which 
was  printed  in  1666,  and  infcribed  to  dr.  Stillingfleet,  with 
whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted.  Serjeant  replied  to 
this,  and  alfo  in  another  piece  attacked  a  pafTage  in  Tillot- 
fon's  fermon  On  the  wifdom  of  being  religious  ;  which  fer- 
mon,  as  well  as  his  Rule  of  faith,  Tillotfon  defended  in  the 
preface  to  the  firft  volume  of  his  fermons,  printed  in  1671, 
8vo. 

The  fame  year  1666,  he  took  a  doflor  of  divinity's  de- 
gree ;  and,  in  1668,  preached  the  fermon  at  the  confecra- 
tion  of  Wilkins  to  the  bifhopric  of  Chefter.     He  was  related 
to  Wilkins,   by  having  on  the  23d  of  February,  1663-4, 
married  his  daughter-in-law,  Elizabeth   French,  who  was 
niece  to  Oliver  Cromwell :  for  (he  was  the  daughter  of  dr. 
Peter  French,  canon  of  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  by  Ro- 
bina,  fifter  to  Cromwell ;  which  Robina  was  re-married,  about 
1656,    to  dr.  Wilkins,   then  warden  of  Wadham-college. 
In  1669-70,  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury ;  and, 
in  1672,  advanced  to  the  deanery  of  that  church  :  he  had 
fome  time  before  been  preferred  to  a  prebend  in  the  church 
of  St.  Paul.     He  had  now  been  fome  years  chaplain  to  the 
king,  who  yet  is  fuppofed,  by  Burnet  and  others,  to  have  Tillotfon'* 
had  no  kindnefs  for  him ;  his  zeal  againft  popery  was  too          u^'g"! 
great,  for  him  to  be  any  favourite  at  court.     When  a  decla-  net. 
ration  for  liberty  of  confcience  was  publifhed  in  1672,  with 
a  view  to  indulge  the  papifts,  the  bifhops  were  alarmed,  and 
directed  their  clergy  to  preach  againft  popery ;  the  king  com- 
plained to  archbifhop  Sheldon  of  this,  as  done  on  purpofe  to 
inflame  the  people,  and  alienate  them  from  himfelf  and  his 
government ;  upon  which  that  prelate  called  together  fome 
of  the  clergy,  to  confider  what  he  fhould  fay  to  his  majefty, 
if  he  prell'ed  him  any  farther  on  that  head  ;  when  dr.  Tillot- 
fon fuggefted  this  anfwer,  that,  *'  fmce  his  majefty  profefled 
"  the  proteftant  religion,  it  would  be  a  thing  without  pre- 
*'  cedent,  that  he  fhould  forbid  his  clergy  to  preach  in  de- 
*'  fence  of  it."     In  the  mean  time,  he  obferved  great  mode- 
ration towards  the  proteftant  diflenters,  and,  in  1667-8,  had 
joined  in  a  treaty  for  a  comprehenfion  of  fuch  as  could  be 
brought  into  the  communion  of  the  church  :  but  this  attempt 
proved  abortive,  as  did  another  made  in  1674.     In  1675,  he 
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publiflicd  The  principles  of  natural  religion,  by  bifliop  Wil- 
kins,  who  had  died  at  his  houfe  in  1672,  and  committed  all 
his  papers  to  him,  to  do  what  he  pleafed  with.  The  twelve 
firft  chapters  only  having  been  tranfcribed  by  Wilkins  for 
the  prefs,  he  finilhed  the  remainder  out  of  the  bifhop's  papers, 
and  wrote  a  preface  himfelf.  In  1680,  he  publiflied  The  trea- 
tife  of  the  pope's  fupremacy,  by  dr.  Barrow,  who  dying  in 
1677,  left  all  his  manufcripts  to  the  care  of  dr.  Tillotfon. 
He  had  the  year  before  converted  Charles  earl  of  Shrewfbury, 
afterwards  created  a  duke  by  king  William,  to  whom  he  was 
fecretary  of  ftate,  from  popery  to  the  proteftant  religion. 

On  the  2d  of  April  1680,  he  preached  before  the  king  at 
Whitehall,  a  fermon  on  Jofh.  xxiv.  15.  which  was  foon  after 
publiflied,  by  his  majefty's  fpecial  command,  under  the  title 
of.  The  Proteftant  religion  vindicated  from  the  charge  of 
Angularity  and  novelty.     But  this  difcourfe,  though  excel- 
lent,   as  all  his  are,    contained  fome  incidental  alTertions, 
which  offended  all  parties,  particularly  the  following  paffage : 
"  I  cannot  think,  till  I  be  better  informed,  which  I  am  al- 
**  ways  ready  to  be,  that  any  pretence  of  confcience  warrants 
•*  any  man,  that  is  not  extraordinarily  commiffioned,  as  the 
*'  apoftles  and  firft  publiftiers  of  the  gofpel  were,  and  cannot 
"  juftify  that  commiflion  by  miracles  as  they  did,  to  affront 
**  the  eftabliflied  religion  of  a  nation,  though  it  be  falfe  ; 
**  and  openly  to  draw  men  off  from  the  profeflion  of  it,  in 
*'  contempt  of  the  magiftrate  and  the  law.     All  that  perfons 
*'  of  a  different  religion  can  in  fuch  a  cafe  reafonably  pretend 
**  to,  is  to  enjoy  the  private  liberty   and  exercife  of  their 
*'  own  confcience  and  religion  ;  for  which  they  ought  to  be 
'*  very  thankful,  and  to  forbear  the  open  making  of  profe- 
*•  lytes  to  their  own  religion,  though  they  be  never  fo  fure 
**  that  they  are  in  the  right,  till  they  have  cither  an  extra- 
Sorre  aif-       <c  ordinary  commiffion  from  God  to  that  purpofe,  or  the 
dx.  Bornet      "  providence  of  God  make  way  for  it  by  the  permiflion  of 
and  dr.  Til-    n  {-hg  magiftrate."     Dr.  Hickes,  who  wrote  a  virulent  libel 
fioned'byiHe  againft  this  worthy  man  after  his  death,  ftiles  this  downright 
Jate Funeral    Hobbifm,    and   tells   us,    that  a  witty  lord  ftanding  at  the 
the  former      king's  elbow  when  it  was  delivered,  faid,  "  Sir,  do  you  hear 
upon  the  lat-    <c  j^j^.  Hobbcs  in  the  pulpit?"  Dr.  Calamy's  account  is,  that 
"hi' t'^'     ^^^  ^'"2  baving  flept  the  moft  part  of  the  time  while  the  fer- 
mon 
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mon  was  delivered,  a  certain  nobleman  ftepped  up  to  him,  Memoin  of 
as  foon  as  it  was  over,  and  faid,  "  It  is  pity  your  majefty  J^'^/j^n 
♦*  flept,  for  we  have  had  the  rareft  piece  of  Hobbifm  that  Howe.p.jj, 
*'  ever  you  heard  in  your  life."     To  which  the  king  an-  f,'j/^*** 
fwered,  *'  Odds  fifli,    he  ihall  print  it  then ;"  and  imme- 
diately gave  orders  to  that  purpofe.     Some  animadverfions 
were  made  upon  it,  and  printed,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  dean  took  any  farther  notice,  except  only  to  apologife 
privately  among  his  friends,  for  having  advanced  an  aflertion 
which  he  faw  could  not  be  maintained.     He  excufed  himfelf 
by  the  hurry  he  was  in,  being  called  unexpedledly,  and  out  of 
turn,  to  preach  j  yet  it  is  a  little  to  be  wondered,  that  a  man 
of  Tillotfon's  calm,   mild,   confldering  nature,   fhould  be 
hurried,  by  his  zeal  againft  popery,  to  advance  againft  the 
papifts  what  equally  ftruck  at  our  firft  reformers. 

In  1682,  the  dean  gave  the  public,  from  the  manufcripts 
of  bifhop  Wilkins,  a  volume  in  8vo,  of  fifteen  fermons, 
which  he  introduced  with  a  preface,  in  defence  of  that  pre- 
late's charadler,  againft  the  refleftions  caft  upon  it  in  the 
Hiftoria  &  antiquitates  univerfitatis  Oxonienfis,  printed  in 
1674,  under  the  infpedion  of  bifhop  Fell,  who  is  fuppofed 
to  have  made  the  alterations  and  additions  that  are  made  ia 
that  edition  of  mr.  Anthony  Wood's  work.  The  tafk  of  pre- 
paring dr.  Barrow's  fermons  for  the  prefs,  which  had  era- 
ployed  the  dean  for  feveral  years,  and  coft  him  as  much  pains 
as  would  have  produced  many  more  of  his  own,  was  now 
finifhed,  and  the  edition  publiflied  at  London  in  1683,  folio. 
The  laborious  office  of  an  editor  of  fuch  voluminous  writ- 
ings as  thofe  of  Barrow,  undertaken  by  one  who  had  many 
years  before  appeared  to  fo  much  advantage  as  an  original 
writer,  was  as  clear  an  evidence  of  modefty,  as  it  was  of 
fmcere  friendftiip,  in  dr.  Tiilotfon.  The  difcovery  of  the 
Rye-houfe  plot  the  fame  year,  opened  a  melancholy  fcene, 
in  which  he  had  a  large  fhare  of  diftrefs,  on  account  of  his 
friendfhip  for  lord  Rullel.  Himfelf  and  dr.  Burnet  were  fent 
for  by  that  lord,  and  both  attended  him  till  his  death  j  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  they  both  urged  him  to  difown  the  prin- 
ciple of  refifting  the  powers  above,  for  which  they  were  fc- 
verely  cenfured,  and  doubtlefs  afterwards  felt  reafon  to  cen- 
fure  themfelves.  He  publiflied  a  Difcourfe  againft  tranfub* 
4.  ftantiati«n 
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ftanti'ation  in  the  latter  end  of  king  Charles's  reign,  and  another 
againft  purgatory,  in  the  beginningof  king  James's.  The  for- 
mer began  the  debate  upon  that  doctrine,  and  gave  occafion 
to  feveral  tracts  on  both  fides  of  the  queftion,  publifhed  dur- 
ing the  controverfy  with  the  papifts,  which  fubfifted  through 
king  James's  reign,  and  which  produced  fo  many  pieces, 
that  the  vaft  colledion,  in  three  volumes  folio,  publifhed  a 
few  years  fince,  under  the  diredlion  of  Gibfon  bifhop  of  Lon- 
don, is  only  a  part  of  thofe  written  by  proteftants. 

During  the  debate  in  parliament  concerning  the  fettlement 
of  the  crown  on  king  William  for  life,  the  dean  was  advifed 
with  upon  that  point  by  the  princefs  Anne  of  Denmark, 
who  was  preffed  by  the  Jacobites  to  form  an  oppofition  ; 
and  who,  till  lady  Ruflel  and  dr.  Tillotfon  had  difcourfed 
with  and  fettled  her,  had  refufed  to  give  her  confent  to  it, 
as  prejudicial  to  her  own  right.  He  was  afterwards  admitted 
into  an  hiu;h  degree  of  confidence  with  kino;  William  and 
queen  Mary  ;  and  their  majefties  had  the  greateft  reafon  to 
confide  in  him,  for  he  was  a  true  friend  to  their  eftablifh- 
ment  on  the  throne  of  England.  The  vacancies  of  fome 
bifhoprics  foon  turned  the  thoughts  of  his  majefty  and  his 
minifters  upon  the  dean  ;  but  a  bifhopric  was  fo  far  from  being 
agreeable  to  his  humour,  that  he  ufed  all  poflible  felicitations 
to  avoid  it.  He  had  been  appointed  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  the 
king,  the  27th  of  March  1689  ;  in  Auguft  he  was  appoint- 
ed, by  the  chapter  of  his  cathedral,  to  exercife  the  archiepif- 
copal  jurifdicSlion  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  devolved  to 
himfelf  and  that  body,  on  the  ifl  of  that  month,  by  the  fuf- 
penfion  of  Sancroft,  for  refufing  the  new  oaths  ;  and  the 
king  foon  fixed  upon  him  to  fucceed  him.  Tillotfon's  de- 
fires  and  ambition  had  never  extended  farther  than  to  the 
exchange  of  his  deanery  of  Canterbury  for  that  of  St.  Paul's, 
which  were  granted  him  in  September,  upon  the  promotion 
of  Stillingfleet  to  the  bifhopric  of  Worcefter  :  but,  at  the  very 
time  that  he  kified  the  king's  hand  for  this,  his  majefty  named 
L  fe  of  Til-  the  archbifhopric  to  him.  There  is  a  letter  of  his  to  lady 
'"'Ijo  R"fieU    tJated  April  19,  1689,  which  (hews  how  he  ftood 

afFeifted  to  this  propofal,  and  alfo  clears  bifhop  Burnet  from 
many  a  grievous  cenfure,  as  if  he  himfelf  had  had  a  view  to 
the  archbifhopric.     After  acquainting  her  ladyfhip  with  the 
6  difpofal 
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difpofal  of  feveral  church  preferments,  he  proceeds  :  "  but 
**  now  begins  my  trouble.     After  I  had  kifled  the  king's 
*'  hand  for  the  deanery  of  St,  Paul's,  I  gave  his  majefty  my 
*'  mod  humble  thanks,  and  told  him,  that  now  he  had  fet 
"  me  at  cafe  for  the  remainder  of  my  life.      He  replied, 
"  No  fuch  matter,  I  aflure  you,  and  fpoke  plainly  about  a 
"  great  place,  which  I  dread  to  think  of;  and  faid,  it  was 
"  neceflary  for  his  fervice,  and  he  muft  charge  it  upon  my 
*'  confcience.     Juft  as  he  had  faid  this  he  was  called  to  fup- 
*'  per,  and  I  had  only  time  to  fay,  that,  when  his  majefty 
**  was  at  leifure,  I  did  believe  I  could  fatisfy  him,  that  it 
"  would  be  moft  for  his  fervice  that  I  (hould  continue  in  the 
*'  ftation  in  which  he  had  now  placed  me.     This  hath 
"  brought  me  into  a  real  difficulty;  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
**  it  is  hard  to  decline  his  majefty's  commands,  and  much 
**  harder  yet  to  ftand  out  againft  fo  much  goodnefs  as  his 
**  majefty  is  pleafed  to  ufe  towards  me :  on  the  other,  I  can 
*'  neither  bring  my  inclination  nor  my  judgment  to  it.    This 
**  I  owe  to  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  one  of  the  beft  and  worft 
**  friends  I  know :  beft  for  his  lingular  good  opinion  of  me, 
*'  and  the  worft  for  direding  the  king  to  this  method,  which 
**  I  know  he  did;  as  if  his  lordfhip  and  I  had  concerted  the 
**  matter,  how  to  finifli  this  foolifh  piece  of  diiTimulation, 
*'  in  running  away  from  a  biftiopric,  to  catch  an  archbiftiop- 
*'  ric.     This  fine  device  hath  thrown  me  fo  far  into  the  bri- 
"  ars,  that,  without  his  majefty's  great  goodnefs,    I  fhall 
"  never  get  off  without  a  fcratched  face.     And  now  I  will 
*'  tell  your  ladyfhip  the  bottom  of  my  heart.     I  have  of  a 
"  long  time,  I  thank  God  for  it,  devoted  myfelf  to  the  pub- 
*'  lie  fervice,  without  any  regard  for  myfelf,  and  to  that  end 
**  have  done  the  beft  I  could,  in  the  beft  manner  I  was  able ; 
*'  of  late  God  hath  been  pleafed,  by  very  fevere  ways,  but 
"  in  great  goodnefs  to  me,  to  wean  me  perfe£lly  from  the 
*'  love  of  this  world  ;"  (N.  B.  He  alludes  here  not  only  to 
the  death  of  his  friend   lord  RufTel,  but  to  the  lofs  of  two 
daughters,  which  were  all  his  children  :)  "  fo  that  worldly 
*'  greatnefs  is  now  not  only  undefirable,  but  diftafteful  to 
*'  me.     And  I  do  verily  believe,  that  I  fhall  be  able  to  do 
*'  as  much  or  more  good  in  my  prefent  ftation,  than  in  a 
*'  higher,  and  fliall  not  have  one  jot  lefs  intereft  or  influ- 
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*<  encc  upon  any  others  to  any  good  purpofe :  for  the  people 
*'  naturally  love  a  man  that  will  take  great  pains  and 
*'  little  preferment.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  could 
**  force  my  inclination  to  take  this  great  place,  I  forefee 
**  that  I  fhould  fmk  under  it,  grow  melancholy  and  good 
*'  for  nothing,  and,  after  a  little  while,  die  as  a  fool  dies." 

A  man  of  dr.  Tillotfon's  difpofition  and  temper,  which 
was  mild,  gentle,  and  humane,  had  certainly  the  greateft 
reafon  to  dread  the  archbifhopric,  iince  whoever  fhould  fuc- 
ceed  Sancroft,  was  fure  to  be  the  butt  of  all  the  virulence 
and  malice  of  the  nonjurors,  who  would,  of  courfe,  deteft 
and  abhor  him.  Accordingly,  he  made  all  the  ftruggle  and 
all  the  oppofition  to  it  which  a  fubje^t  could  make  againft  his 
king  ;  and,  when  all  would  not  do,  he  accepted  it  with  the 
greateft  reluctance.  Of  this  we  have  the  following  account, 
in  another  letter  to  lady  Ruflel,  dated  Oftober  the  25th, 
1690 :  for  there  was  ever  a  ftridl  intimacy  and  correfpondence 
betweeri  this  lady  and  dr.  Tillotfon,  after  the  death  of  lord 
Ruflel,  and  there  palled  feveral  letters  between  them  upon  this 
cccafion.  *'  I  waited  upon  the  king  at  Kenfington,  and  he 
*'  took  me  into  his  clofet,  where  I  told  him,  that  I  could  not 
**  but  have  a  deep  fenfe  of  his  majefty's  great  grace  and  favour 
*'  to  me,  not  only  toofFer  me  the  beft  thing  he  had  to  give, 
**  but  to  prefs  it  fo  earneftly  upon  me.  I  faid,  I  would  not 
*'  prefume  to  argue  the  matter  any  farther,  but  I  hoped  he 
**  would  give  me  leave  to  be  ftill  his  humble  and  earneft  petiti- 
"  oner  to  fpare  me  in  that  thing.  He  anfwered,  he  would 
**  do  fo  if  he  could,  but  he  knew  not  what  to  do,  if  I  re- 
**  fufed  him.  Upon  that  I  told  him,  that  I  tendered  my 
**  life  to  him,  and  did  humbly  devote  it  to  be  difpofed  of  as 
*'  he  thought  fit :  he  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  fay,  it  was 
*'  the  beft  news  had  come  to  him  this  great  while.  I  did 
*'  not  kneel  down  to  kifs  his  hand,  for,  without  that,  I 
"  doubt  I  am  too  fure  of  it,  but  requefted  of  him,  that  he 
*'  would  defer  the  declaration  of  it,  and  let  it  be  a  fecret 
*'  for  fome  time.  He  faid,  he  thought  it  might  not  be  amifs 
**  to  defer  it  till  the  parliament  was  up.  I  begged  farther 
*'  of  him,  that  he  would  not  make  me  a  wedge  to  drive  out 
*'  the  prefent  archbifhop  ;  that  fome  time  before  I  was  no- 
*'  minated^  his  majeft}'  would  be  pleafed  to  declare  in  coun- 
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*'  cil,  that,  fince  his  lenity  had  not  had  any  better  effect,  he 
*'  would  wait  no  more,  but  would  difpofe  of  their  places. 
**  This  I  told  him  I  humbly  defired,  that  I  might  not  be 
**  thought  to  do  any  thing  harfh,  or  which  might  reflect 
*'  upon  me  :  for  now  that  his  majefty  had  thought  fit  to 
**  advance  me  to  this  ftation,  my  reputation  was  beome 
**  his  intereft.  He  faid  he  was  fenfible  of  it,  and  thought 
*'  it  reafcnable  to  do  as  I  defired.  I  craved  leave  of  him  to 
*'  mention  one  thing  more,  which  in  juftice  to  my  family, 
*'  efpecially  my  wife,  I  ought  to  do ;  that  I  fliould  be  more 
*'  than  undone  by  the  great  and  neceflary  charge  of  coming 
"  into  this  place,  and  muft  therefore  be  an  humble  petitioner 
**  to  his  majefty,  that,  if  it  ftiould  pleafe  God  to  take  me 
"  out  of  the  world,  that  I  muft  unavoidably  leave  my  wife 
*'  a  beggar,  he  would  not  fuffer  her  to  be  fo ;  and  that  he 
*'  would  gracioufly  be  pleafed  to  confider,  that  the  widov/ 
*'  of  an  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,  which  would  now  be 
**  an  odd  figure  in  England,  could  not  decently  be  fupported 
**  by  fo  little  as  would  have  contented  her  very  well,  i^  I 
*'  had  died  a  dean.  To  this  he  gave  a  very  gracious  an- 
*'  fwer,  I  promife  you  to  take  cjre  of  her." — His  remark 
to  the  king,  that  "  the  widow  of  an  archbifhop  would  now 
*'  be  an  odd  figure  in  England,"  was  founded  upon  this  faS:, 
that  only  two,  who  had  filled  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  had 
been  married,  Cranmer  and  Parker. 

The  king's  nomination  of  him  to  the  archbifliopric  was 
agreed  between  them,  as  appears,  to  be  poftponed  till  after 
the  breaking  up  of  the  feffion  of  parliament,  which  was  pro- 
rogued the  5th  of  January,  1 690-1 ;  and  then  it  was  thought 
proper  to  defer  it  ftill  longer,  till  the  king  ftiould  return  from 
Holland,  whither  he  was  then  going.  He  arrived  atWhixe- 
hall  the  13th  of  April,  and  nominated  Tillotfon  to  the  coun- 
cil on  the  23d,  who  was  confecrated  the  31ft  of  May,  be- 
ing Whitfunday,  in  Bow-church,  by  Me'A^  bilhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  Lloyd  biftwp  of  St.  Afaph,  Burnet  biftiop  of  Sarum, 
Stillingfleet  bifliop  of  Worcefter,  Iroijfide  biftiop  of  Briftol, 
and  Hough  biftiop  of  Oxford,  in  the  prefence  of  the  duke 
pf  Norfolk,  the  marquis  of  Carmarthen,  lord  prefident  of 
the  council,  the  earl  of  Devonftiire,  the  earl  of.Dorfet,.  the 
carl  of  Macclesfield,  the  earl  of  Fauconberg,  and  other  per- 
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fons  of  rank  ;    and,  four  days  after  his  confecration,  was 
fworn  of  the  privy-council.     His  promotion  was  attended 
with  the  ufual  compliments  of  congratulation,  out  of  rcfpeft 
either  to  himfelf  or  his  ftation,  which,  however,  were-foon 
followed  by  a  very  oppofite  treatment  from  the  nonjuring 
party ;  the  greateft  part  of  whom,  from  the  moment  of  his 
acceptance  of  the  archbifhopric,  purfued  him  with  an  unre- 
lenting rage,  which  lafted  during  his  life,  and  was  by  no 
LifeofDod-   means  appeafed  after  his  death.     Before  his  confecration, 
Brokeftfy       *^^  learned  mr.  Dodwell,  who  was  afterwards  deprived  of 
p.  220.  Camden's  hiftorical  lecflure  at  Oxford,  wrote  him  a  letter, 

dated  the  12th  of  May,  to  dilTuade  him  from  being,  fays  he, 
*'  the  aggreflbr  in  the  new  defigned  fchifm,  in  erecfling  ano- 
*'  ther  altar  againft  the  hitherto  acknowledged  altar  of  your 
•*  deprived  fathers  and  brethren.  If  their  places  be  not  va- 
"  cant,  the  new  confecration  muft,  by  the  nature  of  the 
*'  fpiritual  monarchy,  be  null  and  invalid,  and  fchifmatical." 
This  letter  of  mr,  Dodwell  was  written  with  much  greater 
mildnefs  and  moderation  than  another,  which  was  fent  to 
the  archbifhop's  lady  for  him,  and  a  copy  of  it  to  the  countefs 
of  Derby,  for  the  queen,  and  printed  foon  after.  It  called 
upon  him  to  reconcile  his  a£lings  fince  the  revolution  with 
the  principles  either  of  natural  or  revealed  religion,  or  with 
thofe  of  his  own  letter  to  lord  Ruflel,  which  was  reprinted 
Some  dlf-  upon  this  occafion.  The  writer  of  it  is  faid,  by  dr.  Hickes, 
courfes,  &c.  ^^  j^^  ^  pcrfon  of  great  candor  and  judgment,  and  once  a 
great  admirer  of  the  archbifhop,  though  he  became  fo  much 
prejudiced  againft  him  as  to  declare  after  his  death,  to  dr. 
Hickes,  that  he  thought  him  "  an  atheift,  as  much  as  a  man 
*'  could  be,  though  the  graveft  certainly,"  faid  he,  *'  that 
*'  ever  was."  But  thefe  and  other  libels  were  fo  far  from 
exafperating  the  archbifhop  againft  thofe  who  were  concerned 
in  difperfing  them,  that,  when  fome  were  feized  on  that  ac- 
count, he  ufed  all  his  intereft  with  the  government  to  cover 
them  from  punifhment. 

After  he  had  been  fettled  about  a  year  in  his  fee,  he  found 
himfelf  confirmed  in  notions  he  had  always  entertained,  that  the 
circumftances  attending  grandeur  make  it  not  near  fo  eligible, 
with  regard  to  the  pofleflbr's  own  eafe  and  happinefs,  as  per- 
fons  at  a  diftance  from  it  are  apt  to  imagine.     To  this  pur- 
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pofe  he  entered  refledions  in  fhort- hand,  in  his  common- 
place book,  under  the  title  of,  Some  fcattered  thoughts  of 
my  own  upon  feveral  fubje6is  and  occafions,  begun  this  13th 
of  March,  169 1-2,  to  be  tranfcribed  :  and  his  remarks  con- 
cerning a  public  and  fplendid  way  of  living,  compared  with 
a  private  and  retired  life,  deferve  to  be  inferted,  as  they  did 
not  refult  from  fpleen  and  difappointment,  but  from  the  ex- 
perience of  one  who  was,  at  the  very  time,  aftually  in  the 
pofleflion  of  what  is  ufually  thought  the  fummum  bonum. 
"  One  would  be  apt  to  wonder,"  fays  he,  *'  that  Nehemiah  Ch?p,^v, 
"  {hould  reckon  a  huge  bill  of  fare,  and  a  vafl  number  of 
*'  promifcuous  guefts,  among  his  virtues  and  good  deeds, 
"  for  which  he  defires  God  to  remember  him  ;  but,  upon  bet- 
"  ter  confideration,  befidcs  the  bounty,  and  fometimes  cha- 
"  rity  of  a  great  table,  provided  there  be  nothing  of  vanity 
"  or  oftentation  in  it,  there  may  be  exercifed  two  very  con- 
*'  fiderable  virtues  :  one  is  temperance,  and  the  other  felf- 
*'  denial,  in  a  man's  being  contented,  for  the  fake  of  the 
*'  public,  to  deny  himfelf  fo  much,  as  to  fit  down  every 
"  day  to  a  feaft,  and  to  eat  continually  in  a  croud,  and  al- 
**  moft  never  to  be  alone,  efpecialiy  when,  as  it  often  hap- 
*'  pens,  a  great  part  of  the  company  that  a  man  muft  have, 
"  is  the  company  that  a  man  would  not  have.  I  doubt  it 
*'  will  prove  but  a  melancholy  bufmefs  when  a  man  comes 
*'  to  die,  to  have  made  a  great  noife  and  buftle  in  the  world, 
"  and  to  have  been  known  far  and  near,  but  all  this  while 
*'  to  have  been  hid  and  concealed  from  himfelf.  It  is  a  very 
**  odd  and  fantaftlcal  fort  of  life,  for  a  man  to  be  continually 
*'  from  home,  and  moft  of  all  a  ftranger  at  his  own  houfe. 
*'  It  is  furely  an  uneafy  thing  to  fit  always  in  a  frame,  and 
**  to  be  perpetually  upon  a  man's  guard,  not  to  be  able  to 
**  fpeak  a  carelefs  word,  or  to  ufe  a  negligent  pofture,  with» 
**  out  obfervation  and  cenfure.  Men  are  apt  to  think,  that 
**  they  who  are  in  the  higheft  places,  and  have  the  moft 
**  power,  have  moft  liberty  to  fay  and  do  what  they  pleafe  ; 
*'  but  it  is  quite  otherwife,  for  they  have  the  leaft  liberty, 
**  becaufe  they  are  moft  obferved.  It  is  not  mine  own  ob- 
*'  fervation,  a  much  wifer  man,  I  mean  Tully,  fays,  In 
**  maxima  quaque  fortuna  minimum  licere  :  they  that  are 
•*  in  the  higheft  and  greateft  condition  hays,  of  all  others, . 
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**  the  leaft  liberty."  All  thefe,  and  many  more,  are  the 
evils  which  attend  greatnefs :  but  what  will  not  mortals  un- 
dergo, and  what  real  goods  will  they  not  facrifice,  for  the 
fake  of  gratifying  vanity  ?  Vanity,  that  cordial  drop  of  life, 
that  never- failing  comfort  and  fupport,  when  all  others  ceafe 
and  die  away. 

Dr.  Tillotfon  was  no  fooner  fettled  in  the  archiepifcopal 
fee,  than  he  began  to  form  feveral  defigns  for  the  good  of 
the  church  and  religion  in  general :  and  in  thefe  he  was  en- 
couraged by  their  majefties.  With  this  view  he  joined  with 
the  queen,  in  engaging  the  bifliop  of  Salifbury  to  draw  up 
his  Difcourfe  of  the  paftoral  care,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
fcene  for  the  perfecting  fome  parts  of  our  ecclefiaftical  con- 
ftitution.  This  was  bifliop  Burnet's  favourite  tradl,  and  it 
was  publiflied  in  the  year  1692.  In  the  few  moments  of  his 
leifure  he  revifed  his  own  fermons,  and,  in  1693,  publiflied 
four  of  them,  Concerning  the  divinity  and  incarnation  of 
cur  blefled  Saviour.  His  chief  defign  in  this  was,  to  remove 
the  imputation  of  Socinianifm,  which  had  long  been,  and 
was  then  more  than  ever,  fixed  upon  him  by  thofe  who  did 
not  love  his  principles,  but  for  which  there  feems  to  have 
been  no  reafon  at  all,  unlefs  defending  religion  upon  rational 
grounds,  and  holding  friendftiip  and  correfpondence  with 
Locke,  Limborch,  Le  Clerc,  and  others  who  did  the  fame, 
may  be  thought  reafons.  Of  this  he  indirectly  complains, 
Pofthumous  in  one  of  his  fermons :  '*  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pafs, 
fermons  in     <t  j^^  f^  jj.  jg^"  {^^^  jjg^  «.  ^j^^j.  every  one  that  offers  to  give 

ferm.  vi.  '  *'  a  reafonable  account  of  his  faith,  and  to  efl:ablifli  religion 
"  upon  rational  principles,  is  prefently  branded  for  a  So- 
**  cinian  ;  of  which  we  have  a  fad  inftance  in  that  incom- 
'*  parable  perfon  mr.  Chillingworth,  the  glory  «f  this  age 

f'  *'  and  nation,  who  for  no  other  caufe  that  I  know  of,  but 

**  his  worthy  and  fuccefsful  attempts  to  make  Chriftian 
*'  religion  reafonable,  and  to  difcover  thofe  firm  and  folid 
'*  foundations  upon  which  our  faith  is  built,  hath  been  re- 
*'  quited  with  this  black  and  odious  character.  But  if  this 
**  be  Socinianifm,  for  a  man  to  enquire  into  the  grounds 
**  and  reafons  of  Chriftian  religion,  and  to  endeavour  to 
**  give  a  fatisfaCtory  account  "why  he  believes  it,  I  know  no 
"  way  but  that  all  confiderate  iniquifitive  men,   that  are 

"  above 
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'*  above  fzncy  and  enthufiafai,  muft  be  either  Socianians  or 
"  atheifts." 

The  good  of  the  church,  and  the  reformation  of  all  abufes 
among  the  clergy,  were  the  conftant  object  of  the  archbi- 
fhop's  thoughts  ;  and,  among  other  refolutions  and  projects 
for  this  purpofe  one  was,  to  oblige  the  clergy  to  a  more  ftrift 
refidence  upon  their  cures  :  but  there  was  fuch  an  evil  and 
active  fpirit  at  work  agajnft  him,  that  fault  was  found  with 
every  thing  he  faid  or  did,  and  all  opportunities  were  taken 
to  blaft  and  defame  him ;  which  made  a  confiderable  im- 
preflion  upon  his  fpirits,  fo  that  he  grew  very  uneafy  in  his 
high  poft.  The  malice  and  party  rage  which  he  had  felt  in 
fome  meafure  before,  broke  out,  after  his  advancement,  in 
all  the  forms  of  open  infult.  One  day,  while  a  gentleman 
was  with  him,  who  came  to  pay  his  compliments,  a  packet 
was  brought  in,  fealed  and  diredled  to  him,  upon  opening 
which  there  appeared  a  mafk,  but  nothing  written.  The 
archbifhop,  without  any  figns  of  emotion,  threw  it  carelefsly 
among  his  papers  on  the  table,  but,  on  the  gentleman's 
expreifing  great  furprife  at  the  affront,  he  only  fmiled,  and 
faid,  that  **  this  was  a  gentle  rebuke,  compared  with  fome 
**  others,  that  lay  there  in  black  and  white,"  pointing  to 
the  papers  upon  the  table.  Yet  all  this  injurious  treatment, 
and  all  the  calumnies  fpread  againft  him,  though  the  falfeft 
that  malice  could  invent,  could  never  provoke  this  gentle, 
humane,  good-natured  prelate  to  the  leaft  temper  of  revenge ; 
nor  did  he  ever  indulge  himfelf  in  any  of  thofe  liberties  of 
fpeaking  about  others,  which  were^  to  fo  immeafurable  a 
degree,  made  ufe  of  againft  himfelf:  and  upon  a  bundle  of 
libels,  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death,  he  put  no 
other  infcription  than  this,  **  Thefe  are  libelsj  I  pray  God 
*'  forgive  them,  I  do." 

He  concurred  again  with  the  queen,  in  engaging  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Salifbury  to  undertake  his  Expofition  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England  ;  which  that  inde- 
fatigable prelate  performed  in  lefs  than  a  year,  though  it 
was  not  publifhed  till  the  year  1699.  He  fent  the  manu- 
fcript  to  the  archbifhop,  who,  having  revifed  and  altered  it 
in  leveral  places,  returned  it,  with  his  judgment,  in  the 
following  letter  : 

M  3  .  Lambeth- 
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a  1^    Lord,         Lambeth-houfe,  Oaober  23,  1694. 

*'  I  have,  with  great  pleafure  and  fatisfaflion,  read  over 
"  the  great  volume  you  lent  me,  and  am  aftonifhed  to  fee 
*'  fo  vafl  a  work  begun  and  finifhed  in  fo  {hort  a  time.  In 
*'  the  article  of  the  Trinity  you  have  faid  all  that,  I  think, 
*'  can  be  faid  upon  fo  obfcure  and  difficult  an  argument. 
**  The  Socinians  have  juft  now  publifhed  an  anfwer  to  us 
•'  all,  but  I  have  not  had  a  fight  of  it.  The  negative  ar- 
*'  tides  againft  the  church  of  Rome  you  have  very  fully  ex- 
''  plained,  and  with  great  learning  and  judgment :  con- 
**  cerning  thefe  you  will  meet  with  no  oppofition  among 
*'  ourfelves.  The  greateft  danger  was  to  be  apprehended 
*'  from  the  points  in  difference  between  the  Calvinifts  and 
*'  Remonftrants,  in  which  you  have  fhewn  not  only  great 
*'  fkill  and  moderation,  but  great  prudence,  in  contenting 
*'  yourfelf  to  reprefent  both  fides  impartially,  without  any 
.     •*  pofitive  declaration  of  your  own  judgment.     The  account 

;  I     **  given  of  Athanafius's  creed  feems  to  me  no  wife  fatisfac- 
1     "  tory,  I  wifh  we  were  well  rid  of  it.     I  pray  God  to  pre- 

'  !     *'  ferve  your  lordfliip,  to  do  more  fuch  fervices  to  the  church. 

^       *'  I  am,  my  Lord,^ 

'*  Yours  moft  afFe6tionately, 

Jo.  Cant." 

He  did  not  long  furvive  the  writing  of  this  letter  :  for, 
on  the  i8th  of  November  following,  he  was  fuddcnly  feized 
#'  with  an  illnefs,  which,*  turning  to  a  dead  paify,  put  an  end 
to  his  life  on  the  24th,  in  the  fixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  attended  the  two  laft  nights  of  his  illnefs  by  his  dear 
friend  mr.  Nelfon,  in  whofe  arms  he  expired.  The  forrow 
jB  for  his  death  was  more  univerfal  than  ever  was  known  for  a 

fubjedi,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  with  a  numerous  train 
of  coaches,  filled  with  perfons  of  the  firft  quality,  who  went 
voluntarily  to  affift  at  the  folemnitv.  His  funeral  fermon 
was  preached  by  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  and,  being  foon 
after  publifhed,  was  remarked  on  by  dr.  Hickes,  in  a  piece 
jntitled,  Some  difcourfes  upon  dr.  Burnet  and  dr.  Tillotfon, 
^c.  The  acrimony  of  this  piece  is  fcarce  to  be  matched 
gncojig  the  inveciives  of  any  age  or  language  j  bifhop  Bur- 
net, 
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net,  however,  gave  a  ftrong  and  dear  anfwer  to  thefe  Dif- 
courfes,  in  feme  Reflexions  on  them,  and  (hewed  them  to 
be,  what  they  really  and  truly  are,  a  malicious  and  fcurri- 
lous  libel.  But  whatever  attempts  have  been,  or  may  be 
made  upon  archbifliop  Tillotfon,  his  charader  may  fafely 
be  trufted  to  pofterity  ;  for  his  life  was  not  only  free  from 
blemifhes,  but  exemplary  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  as  appears 
from  fa6ts,  founded  on  indifputable  authority,  and  from  the 
teftimony  of  his  own  writings.  In  his  domeftic  relations, 
friendfhips,  and  the  whole  commerce  of  bufinefs,  he  was 
eafy  and  humble,  frank  and  open,  tender-hearted  and  boun- 
tiful to  fuch  an  extent,  that,  while  he  was  in  a  private  fta- 
tion,  he  laid  afide  two  tenths  of  his  income  for  charitable 
ufes.  He  defpifed  wealth  too  much,  infomuch  that  if  the 
king  had  not  forgiven  his  firft-fruits,  his  debts  could  not 
have  been  paid  ;  and  he  left  nothing  to  his  family  but  the 
copy  of  his  pofthumous  fermons,  which  was  fold  for  2500 
guineas ;  a  poor  maintenance  for  the  widow  of  an  archbi- 
fhop,  if  the  king  had  not  increafed  it  by  an  annuity  of  400 1. 
in  1695,  and  the  addition  of  200 1.  more  in  1698. 

The  death  of  the  archbiftiop  was  lamented  by  mr.  Locke,   Locke's 
in  a  letter  to  Limborch,  not  only  as  a  confiderable  lofs  to  ^^^^  ijj' 
himfelf  of  a  zealous  and  candid  enquirer  after  truth,  whom 
he  confulted  freely  upon  all  doubts  in  theological  fubjedls, 
and  of  a  friend,  whofe  fmcerity  he  had  experienced  for  many 
years,  but  likewife  as  a  very  important  one  to  the  Englifh 
nation,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  reformed  churches.     He 
had  publifhed  in  his  life-time  as  many  fermons  as,  with  his       v.. 
Rule  of  faith,  amounted  to  one  volume  in  folio,  and  as  many 
were  publifhed  after  his  death,  by  his  chaplain,  dr.  Barker, 
as  amounted  to  two  more.     They  have  been  often  printed, 
and  much  read,  as  they  continue  to  be  at  prefent,  and  mufl 
ever  continue  to  be,  fo  long  as  any  regard  is  paid  to  found 
divinity,  built  upon  good  fenfe.     They  have  been  tranflated 
into  feveral  languages,  and  the  reputation  of  them  in  foreign 
countries  was  partly  owing  to  M.  Le  Clerc,  who,  in  his 
Bibliotbeque  choifee  for  the  year  1705,  gave  an  account  of  Tom.  ni, 
the  fecond  edition,  in  1699,  folio,  of  thofe  that  weie  pub-    *^'        ♦ 
liftied  in  his  life-time.     He  declares  there,  that  "  the  arch- 
*'  biihop's  merit  was  above  any  commendation  which  he  could 
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**  give ;  that  it  was  formed  from  the  union  of  an  extraor- 
*'  dinary  clearnefs  of  head,  a  great  penetration,  an  exquilite 
*'  talent  of  reafoning,  a  profound  knowledge  of  true  divi- 
**  nitVi  a  folid  piety,  a  moft  fingular  perfpicuity  and  unaf- 
*'  fefted  elegance  of  ftyle,  with  every  other  quality  that  could 
*'  be  defired  in  a  man  of  his  order ;  and  that,  whereas  com- 
*'  pofitions  of  this  kind  are  commonly  merely  rhetorical  and 
*'  popular  declamations,  and  much  better  to  be  heard  from 
**  the  pulpit,  than  to  be  read  in  print,  his  are,  for  the  moft 
*'  part,  exa£t  diflertations,  and  capable  of  bearing  the  teft 
*'  of  a  moft  rigorous  examination." 

As  good  fenfe,  found  reafoning,  and  profound  knowledge, 
juftly  intitled  our  archbifhop  to  the  chara<5ter  of  a  great  and 
excellent  divine,  fo  copioufnefs,  ftyle,  and  manner  of  com- 
pofition,  have  made  him  alfo  efteemed  and  admired  as  an 
illuftrious  orator.  But  a  polite  writer  of  our  own  country 
cannot  allow  this  to  him ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  **  thinks, 
*'  that  no  man  had  ever  lefs  pretenfions  to  genuine  oratory, 
*'  than  this  celebrated  preacher.  One  cannot  indeed  but 
**  regret,"  fays  he,  "  that  dr.  Tillotfon,  who  abounds 
*'  with  fuch  noble  and  generous  fentimcnts,  fhould  want 
**  the  art  of  fetting  them  off"  with  all  the  advantage  they 
"  deferve ;  that  the  fublime  in  morals  fhould  not  be  attended 
*'  with  a  fuitable  elevation  of  language.  The  truth,  how- 
"  ever,  is,  his  words  are  frequently  ill  chofen,  and  almoft 
always  ill  placed ;  his  periods  are  both  tedious  and  unhar- 
monious ;  ^s  his  metaphors  are  generally  mean,  and 
"  often  ridiculous."  He  imputes  this  chiefly  to  his  "  having 
•'  had  no  fort  of  notion  of  rhetorical  numbers,"  which  feems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  in  fome  meafure  the  cafe ;  and,  as  far  as 
this  can  detract  from  the  charatSler  of  a  compleat  orator, 
we  are  teady  to  make  fome  abatement :  yet  there  is  certainly 
great  copioufnefs,  and,  as  this  gentleman  allows,  "  a  noble 
*'  fimplicity,"  in  his  difcourfes.  And  for  the  language, 
notwithftanding  fome  exceptionable  paftages  with  regard  to 
the  ufe  of  metaphors,  incident  to  the  beft  authors,  mr.  Dry - 
works  to  the  ^en  frequently  owned  with  pleafure,  that,  if  he  had  any  ta- 
lent for  Englifh  profe,  as  certainly  he  had  a  very  great  one, 
it  was  owing  to  his  having  often  read  the  writings  of  arch- 
bifliop  Tillotfon,    Mr,  Addifon  likewife,  fof  we  will  not 
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mention  writers  of  inferior  note,  confidered  Tillotfon's  writ- 
ings as  the  chief  flandard  of  our  language,  and  accordingly 
marked  the  particular  phrafes  in  the  fermons  publifbed  dur- 
ing his  life-time,  as  the  ground  work  of  an  Englifh  di«5tk>- 
nary,  which  he  had  projeded. 

Archbifhop  Tillotfon's  Sermons  have  been  often  reprinted 
in  folio  and  octavo  ;  to  the  lafl  edition  in  folio  is  prefixed  a 
good  life  of  him,  compiled  with  care  and  judgment,  by  the 
reverend  dr.  Birch,  from  which  we  have  extracted  the  pxe- 
fent  account. 

TINDAL  (dr.  Matthew)  am  oft  celebrated  Eng-  Wood's  A- 
lifti  writer,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman  of  Beer-ferres  iii   ^J"jj  ^^ 
Devonfhire,  and  born  about  the  year  1657.     He  became  a   172X, 
commoner  of  Lincoln-college  in  Oxford,  in  1672,  where 
he  had  the  afterwards  well-known  dr.  Hickes  for  his  tutor, 
and  from  thence  removed  to  Exeter-college.      In  1676, 
he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  was  afterwards 
elefted  fellow  of  All-fouls-college.     In  1679,  ^^  took  a  ba- 
chelor of  laws  degree;  and,  in  July  1685,  became  a  dodlor 
in  that  faculty.     In  the  reign  of  king  James  II.  he  declared 
himfelf  a  Roman  catholic,  but  afterwards  renounced  that  re- 
ligion.    Mr.  Wood  fays,  that  he  did  not  return  to  the  pro- 
teftant  religion  till  afcer  that  king  had  left  the  nation;  but 
according  to  his  own  account,  as  we  fhall  cite  it  by  and  by, 
he  returned  to  it  before  that  memorable  epocha. 

He  was  greatly  diftinguilhed  in  his  time,  by  two  very  ex- 
traordinary books  which  he  publifhed ;  one  written  againll 
the  church,  in  the  fenfe  that  high  churchmen  underftand 
that  word  ;  the  other,  againft  revealed  religion.  The  for- 
mer came  out  in  1706,  with  this  title.  The  rights  of  the 
Chriftian  church  aflerted,  againft  the  Romifli  and  all  other 
priefts,  who  claim  ^n  independent  power  over  it  j  with  a 
preface  concerning  the  government  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, as  by  law  eftablifhed,  8vo.  Dr.  Tindal  was,  doubt- 
lefs,  aware  of  the  difturbance  this  work  would  give,  and  It 
feems  as  if  he  took  fome  little  pleafure  in  it :  for,  as  dr. 
Hickes  relates,  he  told  a  gentleman,  who  found  him  at  it 
with  pen  in  hand,  that  "  he  was  writing  a  book  which 
♦*  would  m^ke  the  clergy  mad,"    Perhaps  no  book  was  ever 

pub- 
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piibllfhed,  that  occafioned  them  more  vexation,  and  accord- 
ingly numbers  among  them  immediately  wrote  againft  it, 
and  did  not  fcruple  to  brand  it  with  the  fevereft  and  fouleft 
imputations.     One  of  them  intitles  hia  anfwer,  Spinoza  re- 
vived :  or,  A  treatife  proving  the  book  called  The  rio^hts  of 
the  Chriftian  church,  &c.  in  the  moft  notorious  parts  of  it, 
to  be  the  fame  with  Spinoza's  Rights  of  the  Chriftian  clergy, 
&c.  and  that  both  of  them  are  grounded  upon  downright 
atheifm.     To  which  is  added,  A  preliminary  difcourfe  relat- 
ing to  the  faid  books,  by  the  reverend  dr.  George  Hickes, 
1709,  8vo  :    it  is  from  this  preliminary  difcourfe,  that  the 
abovementioned  anecdote  is  taken.     But,  whatever  diftur- 
bance  this  work  might  create  at  home,  and  whatever  preju- 
dices it  might  raife  againft  its  author,  among  the  clergy  of 
the  church  of  England,  the  proteftants  abroad  judged  very 
differently,  and  even  fpoke  of  it  in  terms  of  approbation  and 
Tom.  X.        applaufe.     M.  Le  Clerc  gave  an  account  of  it,  in  his  Bib- 
P-  i°5>         liotheque  choifee,  which  begins  in  the  following  manner  : 
*'  we  hear,  that  this  book  has  made  a  great  noife  in  Eng- 
*'  land,  and  it  is  not  at  all  furprifing,  fxnce  the  author  of  it 
'*  attacks,  with  all  his  might,  the  pretenfions  of  thofe  who 
**  are  called  high  churchmen  ;  that  is,  of  thofe  who  carry 
"  the  rights  of  bifhops  fo  far,  as  to  make  them  independent 
**  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs  of  prince  and  people,  and  who  con- 
*        **  fider ■every  thing  that  has  been  done  to  prevent  the  depen- 
*'  dence  of  the  laity  on  biftiops,  as  an  ufurpation  of  the  laics 
*'  againft  divine  right. — I  am  far  from  taking  part  in  any  par- 
•  *"*  ticular  difputes  which  the  learned  of  England  may  have 

<*  with  one  another,  concerning  the  independent  power  and 
**  authority  of  their  bifhops,  and  farther  ftill  from  defiring  to 
**  hurt,  in  any  way,  the  church  of  England,  which  I  refpe£t 
*'  and  honour  as  the  moft  illuftrious  of  all  proteftant  churches ; 
**  but  I  am  perfuaded,  that  the  wife  and  moderate  members 
^'  of  this  church  can  never  be  alarmed  at  fuch  aboojc  as  this, 
<*  as  if  the  church  was  aftually  in  danger.  I  believe  the 
*'  author,  as  himfelf  fays,  had  no  defign  againft  the  prefent 
<«  eftabliftiment,  which  he  approves,  but  only  againft  fome 
*'  exceflive  pretenfions,  which  are  even  contrary  to  the  laws 
**  of  the  land,  and  to  the  authority  of  the  king  and  parlia- 
<*  ment.     As  I  do  not  know,  nor  have  any  connedlion  with 

"  him, 
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'*  him,  I  have  no  particular  intereft  to  ferve  by  defending 
"  him,  ^d  I  do  not  undertake  it. — His  book  is  too  full  of 
"  matter  for  me  to  give  an  exaft  abridgment  of  it,  and  they 
**  who  underftand  Englifh  will  do  well  to  read  the  original : 
*'  they  have  never  read  a  book  lb  ftrong  and  fo  fupported,  in 
*'  favour  of  the  principles  which  proteftants  on  this  -fide  the 
*'  water  hold  in  common." 

The  lower  houfe  of  convocation,  in  queen  Anne*s  reign, 
thought  that  fuch  a  character  of  The  rights  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  &c.  from  a  man  of  Le  Clerc's  reputation  for  parts 
and  learning,  muft  have  no  fmall  influence  in  recommending 
the  book,  and  in  fuggefting  favourable  notions  of  the  prin-  f| 

ciples  advanced  in  it ;  and  therefore,  in  their  reprefentation 
of  the  prefent  ftate  of  religion,  they  judged  it  expedient  to 
give  it  this  turn,  namely,  '*  that  thofe  infidels"  (meaning 
Tindal  and  others)  "  have  procured  abftracls  and  commen- 
*'  dations  of  their  own  profane  writings,  and  probably  drawn 
"  up  by  themfelves,  to  be  inferted  in  foreign  journals,  and 
**  that  they  have  tranHated  them  into  the  Englifh  tongue, 
'*  and  publifhed  them  here  at  home,  in  order  to  add  the 
'*  greater  weight  to  their  wicked  opinions."     Hence  a  no- 
tion prevailed  in  England,  that  Le  Clerc  had  been  paid  for 
the  favourable  account  he  gave  of  Tindal's  book;    upon 
which  he  took  occafion  to  declare,  in  a  future  journal,  that 
"  there  never  was  a  greater  falfhood,    and  protefts,  as  an   Bibliotk. 
**  honeft  man  before  God,  that,  fcr  making  mention  of  that  «lio«fee, 
*'  or  any  other  book,  he  had  never  had  either  promife  or 
**  reward." — It  will  eafily  be  imagined  that,  in  the  courfe 
of  this  controverfy,  dr.  Tindal's  antagonifts  would  obje6l  to 
him  his  variablenefs  and  mutability  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  infult  him  not  a  little  upon  his  firft  apoftatifing  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  upon  the  profpe(5t  of  a  national  converfion 
to  popery,  and  then,  at  the  revolution,  reverting  to  proteft- 
antifm.     They  did  fo,  and  the  reply  he  made  to  them  is  as 
follows  :   "  Coming,  as  moft  boys  do,  a  rafa  tabula  to  the  S«ond  d«- 
"  univerfity,  and  believing  (his  country  education  teaching  [lght,°onbJ 
''  him  no  better)  that  all  human  and  divine  knowledge  was   Chriftiaa 
"  to  be  had  there,  he  quickly  fell  into  the  then  prevailing  '^''''^' 
**  notions  of  the  high  and  independent  powers  of  tlae  clergy,   in  8vo. 
*'  and  meeting  with  none,  during  his  long  ftay  there,  who 
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**  queftioned  the  truth  of  them,  they  by  degrees  became  fo 
"  fixed  and  riveted  in  him,  that  he  no  more  doubted  of 
*'  them  than  of  his  own  being ;  and  he  perceived  not  the 
•'  confequences  of  them  till  the  Roman  emifl'aries  (who  were 
**  bufy  in  making  profelytes  in  the  uniyerfity  in  king  James's 
**  time,  and  knew  how  to  turn  the  weapons  of  high  church 
"  againft  them)  cauled  him  to  fee,  that,  upon  thefe  notions, 
*'  a  feparation  from  the  church,  of  Rome  could  not  be  jufti- 
*'  fied,  and  that  they,  who  pretended  to  anfwer  them  as  to 
'*  thofe  points,  did  only  ftiuffle,  or  talk  backward  and  for- 
*'  ward.  This  made  him,  for  fome  fmall  time,  go  to  the 
•'  popifh  mafs-houfe,  till  meeting,  upon  his  going  into  the 
**  world,  with  people  who  treated  that  notion  of  the  inde- 
**  pendent  power  as  it  deferved,  and  finding  the  abfurdities 
**  of  popery  to  be  much  greater  at  hand  than  they  appeared 
*'  at  a  diftance,  he  began  to  examine  the  whole  matter  with 
*'  all  the  attention  he  was  capable  of,  and  then  he  quickly 
*'  found,  and  was  furprifcd  at  the  difcovery,  that  all  his  till 
•*  then  undoubted  maxims  were  fo  far  from  having  any  folid 
**  foundation,  that  they  were  built  on  as  great  a  contradic- 
**  tion  as  can  be,  that  of  two  independent  powers  in  the 
"  fame  fociety.  Upon  this  he  returned,  as  he  had  good  rea- 
**  fon,  to  the  church  of  England,  which  he  found,  by  ex- 
**  amining  into  her  confl:itution,  difclaimed  all  that  indcpen- 
*'  dent  power  he  had  been  bred  up  in  the  belief  of;  and 
**  Candlemas  1687-8  being  the  laft  time  he  faw  any  of  the 
**  popifh  tricks,  the  very  next  opportunity  (namely,  Eafter) 
**  he  publicly  received  the  {acrament  (the  warden  giving  it 
"  him  firft)  in  his  college  chapel,  &c.  And  thus  having 
^*  made  his  efcape  from  errors,  which  the  prejudice  of  edu- 
**  cation  had  drawn  him  into,  he  refolved  to  take  nothing 
**  on  truft  for  the  future,  and,  confcquently,  his  notions 
*'  concerning  our  civil  as  well  as  religious  liberties,  became 
*'  very  different  from  thofe  in  which  he  was  educated." 
What  dr.  Tindal  fays  here  may  be  true,  yet  it  is  obfervable, 
that  his  conyerfion  to  popery,  and  reconverfion  to  proteftant- 
ifm,  lay  between  February  1684-5,  ^"^  February  1687-8, 
that  is,  between  the  twenty- feventh  and  thirtieth  year  of  his 
age ;  and  many  will  be  ready  to  fufpeft,  that  a  man  of  his 
xeafoning  and  enquiring  turn  muft,  before  then,  have  been 

too 
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too  much  fixed  and  fettled  in  his  principles,  either  to  be  a 
dupe  of  popllh  miffionaries,  or  to  difcover  firft  the  abfurdity 
and  falfhood  of  fundamental  principles. 

So  much  for  dr.  Tindal's  firft  famous  work.  His  fecond 
came  out  at  London  1 730,  in  410,  with  this  title,  Chriftianity 
as  old  as  the  creation,  or  the  gofpel  a  republication  of  the 
religion  of  nature.  The  firft  was  written  againft  the  church, 
this  againft  revelation ;  fo  that  if  the  author's  principles  and 
defigns  had  taken  place,  his  plan  would  have  been  compleated 
by  the  deftruftion  of  both.  One  might  have  expected  from 
the  title  of  this  book,  that  his  purpofe  was  to  prove  the  gof- 
pel perfectly  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature ;  to  prove,  that 
it  hath  fet  the  principles  of  natural  religion  in  the  cleareft 
light,  and  was  intended  to  publifh  and  confirm  it  anew, 
after  it  had  been  very  much  obfcurcd  and  defaced  through 
the  corruption  of  mankind.  We  Ihould  be  farther  confirmed 
in  this  fuppofition  from  his  acknowledging,  that  "  Chrifti- 
**  anity  itfelf,  ftripped  of  the  additions,  which  policy,  mif- 
**  take,  and  the  circumftances  of  time  have  made  to  it,  is  a 
"  moft  holy  religion,  and  that  all  its  doflrines  plainly  fpeak 
**  themfelves  to  be  the  will  of  an  infinitely  wife  and  good 
**  God :"  for  this,  and  feveral  declarations  of  the  like  na- 
ture, he  maketh  in  his  work,  and  accordingly  diftinguifties 
himfelf  and  his  friends  with  the  title  of  Chriftian  Deifts. 
Yet  whoever  examines  his  book  nicely,  will  find,  that  this 
is  only  plaufible  appearance,  intended  to  cover  his  real  de- 
fign;  which  was  to  fef  afide  all  revealed  religion,  by  (hew- 
ing, that  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  external  revela- 
tion at  all,  diftin<ft  from  what  he  calls  **  the  external  reve- 
••  lation  of  the  law  of  nature  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind;" 
and  accordingly  his  refuters,  the  moft  confiderable  of  whom 
was  dr.  Conybeare,  afterwards  biftiop  of  Briftol,  have  very 
juftly  treated  him  as  a  deift.  It  appears  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  reverend  mr.  Jonas  Proaft  to  dr.  Hickes,  and 
printed  in  dr.  Hickes's  Preliminary  difcourfe  cited  ^bovc^ 
that  dr.  Tindal  efpoufed  this  principle  very  early  in  life ;  and 
that  he  was  known  to  efpoufe  it  long  before  even  his  Rights 
of  the  chriftian  church  was  publiftied.  The  letter  bears 
date  the  2d  of  July  1708,  and  is  in  the  following  terms: 

Reverend 
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Reverend  Sir, 
*'  It  is  now,  as  I  guefs,  between  eleven  and  twelve  years 
**  firtce  dr.  Tindal  exprefled  himfelf  to  me  at  All-fouls-col- 

*•  lege  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  I  related  to  mr.  F ,  con- 

**  cerning  religion.  At  which  I  was  the  lefs  furprifcd,  be- 
*'  caufe  I  knew  at  that  time  both  his  own  inclination,  and 
*'  what  fort  of  company  he  frequented  when  at  London, 
"  which  was  ufually  a  great  part  of  the  year :  but  not  fore- 
*'  feeing  then  any  occafion  there  might  be  for  my  remem- 
"  bering  all  that  was  then  faid  about  that  matter,  I  took  no 
"  care  to  charge  my  memory  with  it.  However,  it  could  not 
**  be  much,  having  pafled  in  our  walking  but  a  very  few 
H^  *'  turns  in  the  college  quadrangle  juft  before  dinner,  where 

"  I  then  unexpededly  met  with  the  doctor,  newly  returned 
*'  after  a  pretty  long  abfence  from  the  college.     What  oc- 
**  cafion  the  do£tor  took  for  fo  declaring  himfelf,  whether 
**  the  mention  of  fome  book  or  pamphlet  then  newly  come 
"  forth,  or  fomewhat  elfe,  I  am  not  able  at  this  diftance  to 
*'  recolledl :  but  the  fubftance  and  efFe£l  of  what  he  faid,  I 
*'  do  very  clearly  and  diftinftly  remember  to  have  been, 
*'  that  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  revealed  religion  j 
**  that  God  has  given  man  reafon  for  his  guide;  that  this 
•*  guide  is  fufficient  for  man's  diredtion  without  revelation ; 
*'  and,  that  therefore,    fince  God   does   nothing  in   vain, 
**  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  revelation  :  to  which  he 
*'  added,  that  he  made  no  doubt  but  that  within  fuch   a 
'*  number  of  years,  as  he  then  mentioned,  and  I  do  not  now 
*'  diftin61:ly  remember,  all  men  of  fenfe  would  fettle  in  na- 
**  tural  religion.     Thus  much  I  do  fo  perfectly  remember, 
**  that  I  can  atteft  it,  not  with  my  hand  only,  as  I  now  do, 
*'  but  upon  my  oath  likewife,   if  required  j  which  yet   I 
*'  fhould  not  fo  forwardly  offer  againft  a  perfon,  who,  for 
*'  aught  I  know,  never  did  me  any  perfonal  injury,  were  I 
**  not  convinced  of  the  need  there  is  of  it,  in  refpe61:  tq 
**  fome.  weak  perfons,  who,  having  entertained  too  favour- 
"  able  an  opinion  of  the  dodlor  and  his  principles,  are  upon 
**  that  account  the  more  apt  to  be  mifled  by  him. 
**  I  am.  Reverend  Sir, 

*'  Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

"  Jonas  Proast." 
Befides 
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Befides  thefe  two  important  worksvhe  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  fmaller  pieces  or  pamphlets,  in  defence  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  according  to  their  titles  and  pretenficns. 
He  died  at  London  in  Auguft  1733,  fellow  of  All -fouls- 
college,  and  it  appears  that  the  faculties  of  his  mind  wore 
well ;  for,  although  he  was  about  feventy-three  years  of  age 
when  he  publilhed  his  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  creation, 
yet  he  left  a  fecond  volume  of  that  work  in  manufcript,  by- 
way of  general  reply  to  all  his  anfwerers,  the  publication  of 
which  was  prevented  by  Gibfon  bifliop  of  London.  He 
was  indifputably  a  man  of  great  reafoning  powers,  and  very 
fufficient  learning;  and  churchmen  and  Chriftians  might 
both  have  wifhed  with  reafon^  ^h^t  he  had  been  one  of  them. 

TINTORETTO,  fo  called  becaufe  he  was  a  dyer*$ 
fon,  for  his  real  name  was  Giacomo  Robufti,  a  great  Ita- 
lian painter,  was  born  at  Venice  in  the  year  15 12.  He 
was  a  difciple  of  Titian,  who,  having  obferved  fomething 
extraordinary  in  his  genius,  difmifTed  him  from  his  family* 
for  fear  he  fhould  become  his  rival.  Yet  he  flill  purfued 
Titian's  manner  of  colouring,  as  the  moft  natural,  and 
ftudied  Michael  Angelo's  gufto  of  defign,  as  the  moft  cor- 
real:. Venice  was  the  place  of  his  conftant  abode,  where 
he  was  made  a  citizen,  and  wonderfully  beloved.  He  was 
called  the  Furious  Tintoret,  for  his  bold  manner  of  paint- 
ing with  ftrong  lights  and  deep  (hadows  ;  for  the  rapidity 
of  his  genius  ;  and  for  his  grand  vivacity  of  fpirit,  which 
was  fo  much  admired  by  Paul  Veronefe.  But  then  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  blamed  by  him,  and  all  others  of  his 
profeffion,  for  undervaluing  himfelf  and  his  art,  by  under- 
taking all  forts  of  bufmefs  at  any  price,  thereby  making  <b 
great  a  difference  in  his  feveral  performances,  that  (as  Han- 
nibal Caro  obferved)  he  is  fometimes  equal  to  Titian,  and 
at  other  times  inferior  even  to  himfelf.  He  was  extremely 
pleafant  and  affable  in  his  humour,  and  delighted  fo  much 
in  painting  and  muflc,  his  beloved  ftudies,  that  he  would 
hardly  fuffer  himfelf  to  tafte  any  other  pleafures.  He  died  F^efnoy's 
in  the  year  1594,  having  lived  much  beyond  the  age  of  ing,°tf^a-  ' 
a  painter.  Du  Frefnoys  judgment  of  this  painter  is,  that  ^*^«'*  ^7 
«*  he  was  great  in  the  pra^ical  part  of  dvfign,  but  fome-  Si^iyiS, 
4  *'  times  Sw. 
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**  times  alfo  fufficlently  extravagant.  He  had  an  admirable 
"  genius  for  painting,"  fays  he,  "  if  he  had  had  as  great  an 
•'  afFe<Stion  to  his  art,  and  as  much  patience  in  undergoing- 
*'  the  difficulties  of  it,  as  he  had  fire  and  vivacity  of  nature. 
*'  He  has  made  pidures  not  inferior  in  beauty  to  thofe  of 
*'  Titian.  His  compofition  and  his  drefTes  are  for  the  moft 
"  part  improper,  and  his  outlines  are  not  corredt ;  but  his 
'*  colouring,  and  the  dependencies  of  it,  like  that  of  his 
*'  rnafter,  are  moft  admirable." 

Tintoret  had  a  fon  and  a  daughter,  who  both  excelled 
in  the  art  of  painting,  Mafia  Tintoretto  the  daughter,  par- 
ticularly. She  was  fo  well  inftru(fled  by  her  father  in  his 
own  profeflion,  as  well  as  in  mufic,  that  in  both  arts  fhe 
got  great  reputation  ;  and  was  efpecially  eminent  for  an  ad- 
mirable ftyle  in  pourtraits.  She  married  a  German,  and  died 
anno  1590,  aged  thirty,  equally  lamented  by  her  hufband 
and  her  father  j  and  fo  much  beloved  by  the  latter,  that  he 
never  would  confent  flie  ftiould  leave  him,  though  (he  had 
been  invited  by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  by  Philip  II.  king 
of  Spain,  and  feveral  other  princes,  to  their  courts. 

Dominico  Tintoretto,  his  fon,  gave  great  hopes  in  his 
youth,  that  he  would  one  day  render  the  name  of  Tintoret 
yet  more  illuftrious  than  his  father  had  made  it;  but  neglect- 
ing to  cultivate  by  ftudy  the  talent*  which  nature  had  given 
him,  he  fell  fhort  of  thofe  mighty  things  that  were  expedled 
from  him.  He  was  more  confiderable  for  pourtraits  than 
hiftorical  compofitions.  He  died  anno  1637,  aged  fe- 
venty-five. 

TITIAN,  orTITIANO,  the  moft  univerfal  genius 
for  painting  of  all  the  Lombard  fchool,  the  beft  colourift  of 
all  the  moderns,  and  the  moft  eminent  for  hillories,  land- 
fkips,  and  pourtraits,  was  born  at  Cadore  in  Friuli,  a  pro- 
vince in  the  ftate  of  Venice,  anno  1477,  being  defcended 
from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Vecelli.  At  ten  years  of  age, 
his  parents  fent  him  to  one  of  his  uncles  at  Venice,  who, 
cbferving  in  him  an  inclination  to  painting,  put  him  to  the 
fchool  of  Giovanni  Bellino,  where  he  improved  himfelf  more 
by  the  emulation  that  was  between  him  and  his  fellow  dif- 
ciple  Giorgione,  than  by  the  ijiftruftion  of  his  mafter.     Ha 
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Was  c^nfured  indeed  by  Michael  Angelo  Buonarruoti)  for 
want  of  correi?tners  in  defign,  (a  fault  common  to  all  the 
Lortibard  painters,  who  had  not  been  acquainted  with  the 
antiques)  yet  that  defeat  was  abundantly  fupplied  in  all  tha 
other  parts  of  a  moft  accomplifhed  artift.     He  made  three 
feveral  pourtraits  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  who  honoured 
him  with  knighthood,    created  him  count  palatine,  made 
ail  his  defcendants  gentlemen,  and  afligned  him  a  confider* 
able  penfion  out  of  the  chamber  of  Naples.     The  love  of 
Charles  V.  for  Titian  was  as  great  as  that  of  Francis  I» 
for  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  many  particulars  of  it  are  re-- 
corded*      It  is  faid,  that  the  emperor  one  day  took  up  a 
pencil,  which  fell  from  the  hand  of  this  artift,  who  was 
then  drawing  his  piflure  ;  and  that  upon  the  compliment, 
which  Titian,  made  him  on  this  occafion,  he  replied,  "  Ti- 
**  tian  has  merited  to  be  ferved  by  Caefar."     In  lliort^  fomfi 
lords  of  the  emperor's  court,  not  being  able  to  conceal  their 
jealoufy,  upon  the  preference  he  gave  of  Titian's  perfon  and 
converfation  to  that  of  all  his  other  courtiers,  the  emperor 
freely  told  them,  that  *'  he  could  never  want  a  court  o^^ 
*'  courtiers,  but  could  not   have  Titian  always  with  him.'* 
Accordingly,  he  Heaped  riches  on  him  ;  and  whenever  he 
fent  him  money,  which  was  ufually  a  large  fumj  he  always 
did  it  with  this  obliging  teftimony,  that  '*  his  defign  was 
*'  not  to  pay  him  the  value  of  his  pictures,  becaufe  they 
**  were  above  any  price."     He  painted  alfo  his  fon  Philip  11* 
Solyman  emperor  of  the  Turks,  two  popes,  three  kings, 
two  emprefles,  feveral  queens,  and  almoft  all  the  princes  of 
Italy,  together  with  the  famous  Ariofto  and  Peter  Aretine, 
v/ho  w-ere  his  intimate  friends.     Nay,  fo  great  was  the  name 
and  reputation  of  Titian,  that  there  was  hardly  a  perfon  of 
any  eminence   then  living  in  Europe,  from  whom  he  did 
Jiot  receive  fome  particular  mark  of  efteem :  and   befides, 
being  of  a  temper  wonderfully  obliging  and  generous,  his 
houfe  at  Venice  was  the  conftant  rendezvous  of  all  the  vir- 
tuofi  and  people  of  the  beil  quality.     He  was  fo  happy  in 
the  conftitution  of  his  body^  that  he  had  never  been  fick  till 
the  year  1576,  and  then  he  died  of  the  plague,  aged  ninety-   Artofpaiflt- 
nine,  a  very  uncommon  age  for  a  painter.     The  judgment   '"g.  fan- 
given  of  him  by  du  Frefnoy  is  this :  «  Titian  was,"  fays  he,   J,'^lJf 
Vol.  XL  N  ♦*  one   1716,  Sro. 
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**  one  of  the  greateft  colourifts,  who  was  ever  known. 
'*  He  defigned  with  much  more  eafe  and  pradlice  than  Gior- 
"  gione.  There  are  to  be  feen  women  and  children  of  his 
"  hand,  which  are  admirable  both  for  the  defign  and  colour- 
*'  ing.  The  gufto  of  them  is  delicate,  charming,  and  noble, 
*'  with  a  certain  pleafing  negligence  of  the  head-drefles,  the 
*'  draperies,  and  ornaments  of  habits,  which  are  wholly 
*'  peculiar  to  him.  As  for  the  figures  of  men,  he  has  de- 
**  figned  them  but  moderately  well.  There  are  even  fome 
*'  of  his  draperies  which  are  mean,  and  favour  of  a  little 
^  **  gufto.     His  painting  is  wonderfully  glowing,  fweet,  and 

™  "  delicate.      He  made   pourtraits  which   were   extremely 

"  noble,  the  attitudes  of  them  being  very  graceful,  grave, 
**  dlverfified,  and  adorned  after  a  very  becoming  fafhion. 
'*  No  man  ever  painted  landfkip  with  fo  great  a  manner, 
**  fo  good  a  colouring,  and  with  fuch  a  refemblance  of  na- 
*'  ture.  For  eight  or  ten  years  fpace  he  copied  with  great 
**  labour  and  exaclnefs  whatfoever  he  undertook ;  thereby 
'*  to  make  himfelf  an  eafy  way,  and  to  eftablifh  fome  gene- 
*'  ral  maxims  for  his  future  conduct.  Befides  the  excellent 
*'  gufto  which  he  had  of  colours,  in  which  he  excelled  all 
"  mortal  men,  he  perfectly  underftood  how  to  give  every 
**  thing  the  touches  which  were  moft  fuitable  and  proper 
*'  to  it,  fuch  as  diftinguifhed  them  from  each  other,  and 
'*  which  gave  the  greateft  fpirit  and  the  moft  of  truth.  The 
'*  pictures  which  he  made  in  his  beginning,  and  in  the  de- 
*'  clenfion  of  his  age,  are  of  a  dry  and  mean  manner.  He 
**  lived  ninety-nine  years.  His  difciples  were  Paulo  Vero- 
"  nefe,  Giacomo  Tintoret,  Giacomo  de  Ponte  Baflano, 
"  and  his  fons." 

Titian  left  behind  him  two  fons  and  a  brother,  of  whom 
Pomponio,  the  eldeft,  was  a  clergyman,  and  well  pre- 
ferred. Horatio,  the  youngeft,  painted  feveral  pourtraits, 
which  might  ftand  in  competition  with  thofe  of  his  father. 
He  was  famous  alfo  for  many  hiftory-pieces,  which  he  made 
at  Venice,  in  concurrence  with  Paul  Veronefe  and  Tinto- 
ret. But  bewirched  at  laft  with  chymiftry,  and  the  hopes  of 
finding  the  philofopher's  ftone,  he  laid  afide  the  pencil ; 
and  having  reduced  what  he  got  by  his  father  into  fmoak, 
died  of  die  plague  in  the  fame  year  with  him.     Francefco 

Vecelli, 
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Vecelli,  Titian's  brother,  was  trained  to  arms  in  the  ItaTian 
wars  ;  but  peace  being  reftored,  applied  himfelf  atterv.  ards 
to  painting.  He  became  fo  great  a  proficient  in  it,  that 
Titian  grew  jealous  of  him ;  and  fearing,  left  in  time  he 
(hould  eclipfe  his  reputation,  fent  him  upon  pretended  bufi- 
nefs  to  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans.  Afterwards  he  fell 
into  another  profefBon,  and  made  cabinets  of  ebonv  adorned 
with  figures ;  which,  however,  did  not  hinder  him  from  paint- 
ing now  and  then  a  pounrait  for  a  friend. 
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T  O  L  A  N  D  (John)  a  very  famous  Englifh  writer,  was 
born  the  3cth  of  November  1670,  in  themoft  northern  pen- 
infula  of  Ireland,  in  the  ifthmus  of  which  flands  London- 
derry. His  Chriftian  name  was  Janus  Junius,  but  the  boys 
at  fchool  making  a  jeft  of  it,  the  mafter  ordered  him  to  be 
called  John,  which  name  he  retained  ever  after.  He  was  of 
a  good  family,  but  his  parents  were  papiils,  as  we  learn  from 
himfelf;  for  he  tells  us  that  he  *'  was  educated  from  his 
"  cradle  in  the  grofieft  fuperftition  and  idolatry ;  but^od 
**  was  pleafed  to  make  his  own  reafon,  and  fuch  as  made 
*'  ufe  of  theirs,  the  happy  inftruments  of  his  converfion — 
"  for  he  was  not  fixteen  years  old  when  he  became  as  zea- 
"  loift  againft  popery,  as  he  ever  fmce  continued."  Some 
have  affirmed,  that  his  father  was  a  popifli  prieft ;  and  he 
has  been  abufed  by  abbot  Tilladet,  bifhop  Huetlus,  and 
others,  on  account  of  his  fuppofed  illegitimacy;  but  the  con- 
trary is  notorious,  and  hath  been  certified  in  print. 

From  the  fchool  at  Redcaftle  near  Londonderry,  he  went 
in  1687  to  the  college  of  Giafgow  in  Scodand,  and  after 
three  years  ftay  there  vifited  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  was  created  mafter  of  arts  in  June  1690,  and  re- 
ceived the  ufual  diploma  or  certificate  from  the  profeftbrs. 
He  then  went  back  to  Giafgow,  where  he  made  but  a  fliort 
ftay,  and  intended  to  have  returned  to  Ireland  ;  but  he  al- 
tered his  mind,  and  came  into  England,  "  where  he  lived  in 
*'  as  good  proceftant  families  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  till  he 
"  went  to  the  famous  univerfity  of  Leyden  in  Holland,  to 
"  perfect  his  ftudies."  There  he  was  generouflv  fupported 
by  fome  eminent  diflenters  in  England,  who  had  ccnceived 
great  hopes  from  his  uncommon  parts,  and  might  flatter 
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themfelves,  that  in  time  he  would  be  ferviceable  to  them  in 
the  quality  of  a  minifter;  for  he  had  lived  in  their  commu- 
nion ever  fince  he  forfook  popery,  as  he  himfelf  owns  in 
cffedl  in  his  Apology.  In  1692,  mr.  Daniel  Williams,  a 
diflbnting  minifter,  having  publifhed  a  book  intitled,  Gofpel 
truth  ftatcd  and  vindicated,  mr,  Toland  fent  it  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  Bibliotheque  univerfelle,  and  defired  him  to  give 
an  abftra6t  of  it  in  that  journal  :  at^the  fame  time  he  related 
to  him  the  hiftory  of  that  book,  and  of  the  controverfy  it 
referred  to.  The  journalifl:  complied  with  his  requeft  ;  and 
to  the  abftra£l  of  mr.  Williams's  book  he  prefixed  the  letter 

Biblioth.       he  received  from  mr.  Toland,  whom  he  ftiles   "  ftudent  in 

torn,  xxiii.     "  d'vmity. 

i^-  505.  After  having  fojourned  about   two  years  at  Leyden,  he 

came  back  into  England,  and  foon  after  went  to  Oxford, 
where,  befides  the  converfation  of  learned  men,  he  had  the 
advantage  of  the  public  library.  He  colledled  materials  up- 
on various  fubjeits,  and  conipofed  fome  pieces,  among  others, 
a  Diflertation  to  prove  the  received  hiftory  of  the  tragical 
<leath  of  Regulus  a  fable.  He  began  likewife  a  work  of 
greater  confequence,  in  which  he  undertook  to  fliew,  that 
there  are  no  myfteries  in  the  Chridian  religion  ;  but  he  left 
Oxford"  in  1695,  before  it  was  finiflied,  and  went  to  Lon- 
■don,  where  he  publifhed  it  the  next  year  in  i2mo,  with 
this  title,  Chriftianity  not  myfterious ;  or,  A  treatife  fhew- 
ing,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Gofpel  contrary  to  reafon, 
nor  above  it,  and  that  no  Chriftian  doctrine  can  be  properly 
called  a  myftery.  For  the  foundation  of  this  propofition, 
mr.  Toland  defines  myftery,  as  he  fays  it  is  always  ufed  in 
the  New  Teftament,  to  be  a  thing  intelligible  in  itfelf,  but 
which  could  not  be  known  without  a  fpecial  revelation;  and 
fome  divines  of  great  name  have  admitted  this  fenfe  of  the  word 
for  the  true  one,  and  have  contended  on  the  fame  footing, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  New  Teftament  either  againft 
or  above  reafon.  But  though  this  doctrine  may  have  been 
avowed  in  later  times,  fince  a  freer  ufe  of  reafon  has  been 
countenanced  and  eflablifhed,  it  would  not  pafs  in  mr.  To- 
land's  days  :  and  therefore  his  treatife  was  no  fooner  abroad, 
than  the  public  were  very  much  alarmed,  and  feveral  books 
came  out  againft  it.  It  was  even  prefented  by  the  grand- 
jury 
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jury  of  Middlcfex}  but  thofe  prefcn'.ments  have  rarely  any 
other  effect,  than  to  make  a  book  fell  the  better,  by  pub- 
lifhing  it  thus  to  the  world,  and  tempting  the  curiofity  of 
mei!,  who  are  naturally  Inclined  to  pry  into  what  is  for- 
bidden them. 

This  book  being  fent  by  the  London  bookfellers  into  Ire- 
land, made  no  lefs  noife  there  than  it  had  made  in  England, 
and  the  clamour  was  much,  increafed  when  he  went  thither 
himfelf  in  the  beginning  of  1697.     Many  particulars  con-  Locke's 
cerning  this  affair  are  related  in  the  correfpondence  between  jjj^     ' 
mr.  Locke  and  mr.  Molyneux,  which,  as  they  will  ferve 
alfo  to  illuftrate  the  temper  and  charadter  of  mr.  Toland 
himfelf,  who  was  certainly  a  ver}'  extraordinary  man,  fhall 
on  that  account  be  tranfcribed  the  more  minutely.     In  a 
letter  dated  Dublin,  April  the  6th,   1697,   mr.  Molyneux 
writes  thus  to  mr.  Locke  :  "  In  my  laft  to  you,  there  was  a 
**  pafTage  relating  to  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  mj'fte- 
"  lious.     I  did  not  then  think  that  he  was  fo  near  me  as 
*'  within  the  bounds  of  this  city;  but  I  find  fince  that  he  is 
"  come  over  hither,  and  have  had  the  favour  of  a  vififfrom 
*'  him.     I  now  underftand,  as  I  intimated  to  you,  that  he 
*'  was  born  in  this  country;  but  that  he  hath  been  a  great 
'*  while  abroad,  and  his  education  was  for  fome  time  under 
"  the  great  Lc  Clerc.     But  that,  for  which  I  can  never 
"  honour  him  too  much,  is  his  acquaintance  and  friendfhip 
**  to  you,  and  the  refpeft  which  on  all  occafions  he  exprefTes 
*'  for  you.     I  propofe  a  great  deal  of  fatisfadtion  in  his  con- 
*'  verfation  :  I  take  him  to  be  a  candid  free-thinker,  and  a 
**  good  fcholar.     But  there  is  a  violent  fort  of  fpirit  that 
*'  reigns  here,   which  begins  already  to  ftiew  itfelf  againft 
"  him,  and,  I  believe,  will  increafe  daily ;   for  I  find  the 
*'  clergy  alarmed  to  a  mighty  degree  againft  him  :    and  laft 
*'  Sunday  he  had  his  welcome  to  this  city,  by  hearing  him- 
*'  felf  harangued  againft  out  of  the  pulpit  by  a  prelate  of 
*'  this  country."     In  a  letter  dated  May  the  3d,  mr.  Locke 
replies  to  mr.  Molyneux;  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  gcn- 
*'  tleman  does  me  the  favour  to  fpeak  Well  of  me  on  that 
*'  fide  the  water;  I  never  defcrved  other  of  him,  but  that  he 
*'  (hould  always  have  done  fo  on  this.     If  his  exceeding 
"  great  value  of  hin^felf  do  not  deprive  the  world  of  that 

N  3  *'  ufefulnefs. 
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"  ufefulnefs,  that  his  parts,  if  rightly  conducted,  might  be 
*'  of,  I  (hall  be  very  glad. — I  always  value  men  of  parts 
*'  and  learning,  and  I  think  I  cannot  do  too  much  in  pro- 
*'  curing  them  friends  and  afliftance :  but  there  may  happen 
*'  occafions  that  may  make  one  ftop  one's  hand ;  and  it  is 
**  the  hopes  young  men  give,  of  what  ufe  they  will  make  of 
*'  their  parts,  which  is  to  me  the  encouragement  of  being 
*'  concerned  for  them  :  but  if  vanity  increafes  with  age,  I 
"  always  fear,  whither  it  will  lead  a  man.   I  fay  this  to  you, 
"  becaufe  you  are  my  friend,   for  whom  I  have  no  referves, 
**  and  think  I  ought  to  talk  freely,  where  you  enquire,  and 
*'  poflibly  may  be  concerned  ;  but  I  fay  it  to  you  alone,  and 
**  defire  it  may  go  no  farther.     For  the  man   I  wifti  very 
**  well,   and  could  give  you,   if  it  needed,  proofs  that  I  do 
**  fo,  and  therefore  I  defire  you  to  be  kind  to  him ;    but  I 
**  muft  leave  it  to  your  prudence  in  what  way,  and  how  far. 
*'  If  his  carriage  with  you  gives  you  the  promifes  of  a  fleady 
**  ufeful  man,  I  know  you  will  be  forward  enough  of  your- 
*'  felf,  and  I  fhall  be  very  glad  of  it  j  for  it  will  be  his  fault 
"  alone,  if  he  prove  not  a  very  valuable  man,  and  have  not 
**  you  for  his  friend."     Mr.  Molyneux  thanks  mr.  Locke 
for  thefe  hints  concerning  mr.Toland,  in  a  letter  dated  May 
the  27th,  and  fays,  that  *'  they  perfectly  agree  with  the  ap- 
*'  prehenfions  he  had  conceived  of  him.     Truly,"  fays  he, 
"  to  be  free,  I  do  not  think  his  management,  fmce  he  came 
"  into  this  city,  has  been  fo  prudent.     He  has  raifed  againft 
"  him  the  clamours  of  all  parties ;  and  this  not  fo  much  by 
"  his  difference  in  opinion,  as  by  his  unfeafonable  way  of 
*'  difcourfing,  propagating,   and  maintaining   it.     Coffee- 
'*  houfes  and  public  tables  are  not  proper  places  for  ferious 
"  difcourfes,  relating  to  the  mod  important  truths :  but 
*'  when  alfo  a  tindture  of  vanity  appears  in  the  whole  courfe 
*'  of  a  man's  converfation,  it  difgufts  many  that  may  other- 
"  wife  have  a  due  value  for  his  parts  and  learning. — Mr. 
*'  Toland  alfo  takes  here  a  great  liberty  on  all  occafions, 
**  to  vouch  your  patronage  and  friendfhip,  which  makes 
**  many  that  rail  at  him,  rail  alfo  at  you.     I  believe  you 
"  will  not  approve  of  this,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  by 
"  your  fhaking  him  off,  in  your  letter  to  the  bifhop  of 
•'  Worcefter." 

Stillingfleet 
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Stillingfleet  bifliop  of  Worcefter,  in  his  Vindication  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,    had  taken  occafion  to  animadvert 
on  mr.  Toland's  Chriftianity  not  myfterious ;  and,  as  he 
fuppofed  that  mr.  Toland  had  borrowed  fome  principles  from 
mr.  Locke's  EfTay  on  human  underftanding,    in  fupport  of 
his  heretical  doilrines,  he  beftowed  fome  animadverfions  alfo 
on  that  work.     This,  and  mr.  Toland's  perfifting  to  repre- 
fent  him  as  his  patron  and  friend,  together  with  his  very  ex- 
ceptionable conduct,  made  m.r.  Locke  renounce  all  regard 
for  him,   and  almoft  difclaim  the  little  countenance  he  had 
given  him.     To  this  purpofe  he  exprefles  himfelf,  in  a  letter 
dated  the  15th  of  June  :  "  As  to  the  gentleman,   to  whom 
**  you  think  my  friendly  admoni&ments  may  be  of  advan- 
"  tage  for  his  conduct  hereafter,  I  muft  tell  you,  that  he  is 
"  a  man  to  whom  I   never  writ  in  my  life;   and,  I  think, 
*'  I  fhall  not  now  begin  :  and  as  to  his  conduct,  it  is  v/hat 
"  I  never  fo  much  as  fpoke  to  him  of;  that  is  a  liberty  to 
"  be  taken  only  with  friends  and  intimates,  for  whofe  con- 
**  du«St  one  is  mightily  concerned,  and  in  whofe  affairs  one 
**  interefts  himfelf.     I  cannot  but  wifli  well  to  all  men  of 
**  parts  and  learning,    and  be  ready  to  afford  them  all  the 
*'  civilities  and  good  offices  in  my  power:  but  there  muft 
"  be  other  qualities  to  bring  me  to  a  friendfhip,  and  unite 
*'  me  in  thofe  ftricter  ties  of  concern;  for  I  put  a  great  deal 
*'  of  difference  between  thofe,  whom  I  thus  receive  into  my 
*'  heart  and  affection,  and  thofe  whom  I  receive  into  my 
*'  chamber,  and  do  not  treat  there  with  a  perfcSi  ftrangenefs. 
"  I  perceive  you  think  yourfelf  under  fome  obligation  of 
*'  peculiar  refpect  to  that  perfon,  upon  the  account  of  my 
*'  recommendation  to  you  ;  but  certainly  this  comes  from 
*'  nothing   but  your  over-great  tendernefs  to  oblige   me. 
*'  For  if  I  did  recommend  him,  you  will  find  it  yvas  only  as 
"  a  man  of  parts  and  learning  for  his  age;  but  without  any 
*'  intention  that  that  fhould  be  of  any  other  confequcnce, 
*'  or  lead  you  any  farther,  than  the  other  qualities  you  fhall 
**  find  in  him  (hall  recommend  him  to  you :    and  therefore 
*'  whatfoever  you  fhall,  or  fhall  not  do,  for  him,  I  fhall  no 
"  way  interefl  myfelf  in."     At  that  time  mr.  Peter  Brown, 
fenior  fellow  of  Trinity-college  near  Dublin,   afterwards 
bifhop  of  Cork,  publifhed  a  piece  againft  mr.  Toland's  book, 

N  4  which 
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which  mr,   Molyncux  fcnt    to  nir.  Locke,    with  a  letter 
dated  the  20th  of  July:    "  The  author,"  lays  he,  '*  is  my 
*'  acquaintance  ;  but  two  things  1  fliall  never  forgive  in  his 
**  book,  one  is  the  foul  language  and  approbrious  names  he 
*'  gives  mr.  Toland  ;  the  other   is  upon  feveral  occafions 
*'  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  delivering 
•'  mr.  Toland  up-to  fecular  punifhment.     This  indeed  is  a 
**  killing  argument;  but  fomewill  be  apt  to  fay,  that  where 
*'  the  ftrength  of  his  reafon  failed  him,  there  he  flies  to  the 
**  ftrength  of  the  fword."     At  length  the  ftorm  rofe  to  that 
height,  that  mr.  Toland  was  forced  to  flee  from  Ireland  ; 
^nd  the  account  which  mr.  Molyneux  gives  of  the  manner 
of  it,  in  a  letter  dated  the  i  ith  of  September,   is  really  me- 
lancholy, and  would  excite  pity,  if  it  was  not  for  the  remem- 
brance, that  men  through  pure  vanity  bring  thefe  evils  upon 
themfelves,     *'  Mr.  Toland  is  at  laft  driven  out  of  our  king- 
*'  dom :  the   poor   gentleman,  by   his  imprudent  manage- 
**  pient,  had  raifed  fuch  an  univerfal  outcfy,  that  it  was  even 
*'  dangerous  for  a  man  to  have  been  known  once  to  con- 
*'  verfe  with  him.     This  made  all  wary  men  of  reputation 
*'  decline  feeing  him,  infomuch  that  at  laft  he  wanted  a 
**  meal's  meat,   as  I  am  told,   and  none  would  admit  him  to 
*^  their  tables.     The  little  ftock  of  money  which  he  brought 
*'  into  this   country  being  exhaufted,   he  fell  to  borrowing 
♦'  from  any  one  that  v/ould  lend  him  half  a  crown  ;  and  run 
**  in  debt  for  his  wigs,  cloaths,  and  lodging,  as  I  am  in- 
*<  formed.     And  laft  of  all,   to  com.plete  his  hardfhips,  the 
*'  parliarnent  fell  on  his  book,   voted  it  to  be  burnt  by  the 
*'  common  hangman,  and  ordered  the  author  to  be  taken 
<'  into  cuftody  of  the  fcrjeant  at  arms,   and  to  be  profecuted 
•*  by   the   attprney-general   at  law.     Hereupon   he  is  fled 
^'  out  of  this  kingdom,  and  none  here  knows  where  he  has 
^'  direiled  his   courfe."     Many  in  Fngland   approved  this 
Condu61:  in  the  Irifh  parliament;  and  dr.  South  in  particular 
was  fo  highly  pleafed  with   it,   that  he  complimented   the 
archbilhop  of  publin  upon  it,'  in  the  dedication  of  his  third 
volume  of  fermons,  printed  in    1698.     After  having  con- 
f  dem-'^^d  O'Jf  rtTniflhefs  here  in  England,   for  bearing  with 
dr.  Sherlock,  whofe  notions  of  the  Trinity  he  charges  with 
lierefy,  he  ^dds,  ^^  but  on  the  contrary  among  you,  when 

9  certain 
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**  a  certain  Mahometan  ChriRian  (no  new  thing  of  late) 
*'  notorious  for  his  blafphemous  denial  of  the  myfteries  of 
"  our  religion,  and  his  infufFerable  virulence  againft  the 
*'  whole  Chriftian  priefthood,  thought  to  have  found  flielter 
**  among  you,  the  parliament  to  their  immortal  honcar  pre- 
*'  fently  fent  him  packing,  and  without  the  help  of  a  faggot 
**  foon  made  the  kingdom  too  hot  for  him." 

As  foon  as  mr.  Toland  was  in  London,  he  publifhed  an 
apologetical  account  of  the  treatment  he  had  received  in 
Irdland,  intided.  An  apology  for  mr.  Toland,  &:c.  1697; 
and  was  fo  little  difcouraged  with  what  had  happened  to 
him  there,  that  he  continued  to  write  and  publifh  his  thoughts 
on  all  fubjeds,  without  regarding  in  the  lead  who  might, 
or  who  might  not  be  offended  at  him.  He  had  publifhed, 
in  1696,  A  difcourfe  upon  coins,  tranflated  from  the  Italian 
of  fignior  Bernardo  Davanzati,  a  gentleman  of  Florence : 
he  thought  this  feafonable  when  clipping  was  become,  as  it 
is  now  (1761)  a  national  grievance,  and  feveral  methods 
were  propofed  to  remedy  it.  In  1698,  after  the  peace 
of  Ryfwic,  there  arofe  a  great  difpute  among  the  politicians, 
concerning  the  forces  to  be  kept  on  foot  for  the  quiet  and 
fecurity  of  the  nation.  Many  pamphlets  coming  out  on  that 
fubje<Sl,  fome  for,  others  againft,  a  ftanding  army,  mr.  To- 
land propofed  to  reform  the  militia,  in  a  pamphlet  intitled. 
The  militia  reformed,  &c.  The  fame  year  1698,  he  pub- 
lifhed The  life  of  Milton,  which  was  prefixed  to  Milton's  , 
profe  works,  then  collected  in  three  volumes  folio ;  and 
fomething  he  had  afTerted  in  this  life  concerning  the  Icon 
Bafilike,  which  he  treats  as  a  fpurlous  produdlion,  being  re- 
prefented  by  dr.  Blackall,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Exeter,  as  BlackaU's 
affeding  the  writings  of  the  New  Teflament,  mr.  Toland   ^'™°"  ^°  . 

......      ri     •  <  the  30th  of 

vmdicated  himfelf  in  a  piece  called,  Amyntor:  or,  A  defence   Jan«ary, 
of  Milton's  life,  1699,  8vo.     This  Amyntor  however  did  not    ^^92  9- 
give  fuch  fatisfadion,  but  that  dr.  Samuel  Clarke  and  others.   See  art. 
thought  it  necefTary  to  animadvert  on  it.     The  fame  year   '-'^asks. 
1699,  he   publifhed.  The  memoirs  of  Denzil  lord  Holies, 
baron  of  Ifield  in  Sullex,  from  the  year  1641  to  1648,  from 
a  manufcript  communicated  to  him   by  the  late  duke  of 
Newcafllej  who  was  one  of  his  patrons  and  benefadors. 

'   In 
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In  1700  he  publiflied  Harrington's  Oceana,  and  other 
works,  with  his  life,  in  folio ;  and  about  the  fame  time  came 
oHt  a  pamphlet  intiled,  Clito,  a  poem  on  the  force  of  elo- 
quence. In  this  piece,  under  the  character  of  Adeifidaemon, 
which  fignifies  unfuperftitious,  he  promifes  in  efFe6i  not  ta 
leave  ofF  writing,  till  he  had  detected  knavery  and  impoflure, 
of  every  kind.  In  17CI  he  publiflied  two  political  pieces, 
one  called  The  art  of  governing  by  parties,  the  other  Pro- 
portions for  uniting  the  two  Eaft- India  companies.  The 
fame  year  being  informed,  that  the  lower  houfe  of  convoca- 
tion had  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  impious,  hereti- 
cal, and  immoral  books,  and  that  his  Amyntor  was  under 
their  confideration,  he  wrote  two  letters  to  dr.  Hooper,  the 
prolocutor,  either  to  give  fuch  fatisfadion  as  fhould  induce 
them  to  flop  their  proceedings,  or  defiring  to  be  heard  in 
his  own  defence,  before  they  pafled  any  cenfure  on  his  writ- 
ings ;  but  he  could  not  obtain  his  requeft. 

Upon  the  pafllng  of  an  a6t  of  parliament  in  June  1701, 
for  fettling  the  crown,  after  the  deceafe  of  king  William  and 
the  princefs  Anne,  and  for  default  of  their  ifTue,  upon  the 
princefs  Sophia,  ele£lrefs  dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs 
of  her  body,  being  proteftants,  mr.  Toland  publifhed  his 
Anglia libera:  or.  The  limitation  and  fucceiTion  of  the  crown 
of  England  explained  and  aflerted,  &c.  8vo ;  and  when  the 
earl  of  Macclesfield  was  fent  to  Hanover  with  this  a£l,  our 
author  attended  him.  He  prefented  his  Anglia  libera  to  her 
electoral  highnefs,  and  was  the  firft  who  had  the  honour  of 
killing  her  hand  upon  the  zS:  of  fucceflion.  The  earl  re- 
commended him  particularly  to  her  highnefs,  and  he  ftaid 
there  five  or  fix  weeks  ;  and  on  his  departure  he  was  pre- 
fented with  gold  medals,  and  pictures  of  the  eleftrefs  dow- 
a<yer,  the  elector,  the  young  prince,  and  the  queen  of  PrulTia. 
He  then  made  an  excurfion  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  where  he 
had  a  remarkable  converfation  with  M.  Beaufobre,  upon 
the  fubje£t  of  religion,  in  the  prefence  of  the  queen  of  Pruffia. 
Beaufobre  communicated  an  account  of  it  to  the  authors  of 

Tom.  vl.       the  Bibliotheque  Germanique,  who  printed  it  in  that  journal; 

J-  39'  and  from  thence  we  learn,  that  it  was  concerning  the  autho- 

rity of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  which  mc  Toland 
with  his  ufual  fufficiency,  as  is  obferved,  undertook  to  quef- 

tion 
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tion  and  invalidate.     On  the  nth  of  November  the  fame 
year,   1701,  a  proclamation  was  iflucd  out  for  difTolving  the 
prefent  parliament,  and  calling  another  to  meet  in  Decem- 
ber.    While  the  candidates  were  making  intereft  in  their 
refpedive   counties,    mr.   Toland    publiftied   the  following 
advertifement  in  the  Poft-man  :  "  There  having  been  a  pub- 
"  lie  report,  as  if  mr.  Toland  flood  for  Blechingly  in  Surry, 
"  it  is  thought  fit  to  advertile,  that  fir  Robert  Clayton  has 
*'  given  his  intereft  in  that  borough  to  an  eminent  citizen, 
**  and  that  mr.  Toland  hath  no  thoughts  of  {landing  there 
"  or  any  where  elfe."     This  advertifement  afforded  matter 
of  pleafantry  to  an  anonymous  writer,  who  publifhcd  a  little 
pamphlet  intiiled,  Modefty  miftaken :  or,  A  letter  to  mr.  To- 
land, upon  his  declining  to  appear  in  the  enfuing  parliament. 
In  1702  he  publifhed  three  pieces.  Paradoxes  of  ftate,  &c. 
in  4to;  Reafons  for  addreiling  his  majefty  to  invite  into  Eng- 
land the  eledrefs  dowager  and  eledlor  of  Hanover;  and  Vin- 
dicius  liberius:  or,  A  defence  of  himfelf  againft  the  lower 
houfe  of  convocation,  and  others.     After  the  publication  of 
this  book  mr.  Toland  went  to  the  courts  of  Hanover  and 
Berlin,  where  he  was  received  very  gracioufly  by  the  princeft 
Sophia,  and  by  the  queen  of  Pruflia,  both  ladies  of  great  wit, 
judgment,  and  knowledge,  and  who  delighted  in  converfmg 
with  men  of  learning  and  penetration,  whofe  notions  were 
new  or  uncommon.     He  had  the  honour  to  be  often  ad- 
mitted to  their  converfation  ;  and,  as  he  made  a  longer  ftay 
at  Berlin  than  at  Hanover,  fo  he  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  waiting  upon  the  queen,  who  took  a  pleafure  in  afking 
him  queftions,  and  hearing  his  paradoxical  opinions.     After 
his  return  therefore  into  England,  he  publifhed  in  1704,  fomc 
philofophical  letters,  three  of  which  were  infcribed  to  Se- 
rena, meaning  the  queen  of  Pruffia,  who,  he  affures   us, 
was  pleafed  to  alk  his  opinion  concerning  the  fubjedt  of  them. 
The  title  runs  thus.  Letters  to  Serena,  containing,   i.  The 
origin  and  force  of  prejudices.     2.  The  hiftory  of  the  foul's 
immortality  among  the  heathens.     3.  The  origin  of  idola- 
try, and  reafons  of  heathenifm ;    as  alfo,  4.  A  letter  to  a 
gentleman  in  Holland,  fhewing  Spinoza's  fyftem  of  philo- 
fophy  to  be  without  any  principle  or  foundation.     5.  Mo- 
tion elTential  to  matter,  in  anfwer  to  fome  remarks  by  a 

noble 
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noble  friend  on  the  confutation  of  Spinoza.  To  which  is 
prefixed  a  preface,  declaring  the  feveral  occafions  of  writing 
them,  8vo.  About  the  farrie  time  he  publifhed  an  Englilh 
tranflation  of  the  Life  of  ^Efop,  by  M.  de  Meziriac,  and 
dedicated  it  to  Anthony  Collins,  efq;  it  was  prefixed  to  The 
fables  of  JE^op,  with  the  moral  refleilions  of  M.  Baudoin. 

In  1705  he  publifhed  feveral  pamphlets  :  Socinianifm  truly 
ftated,  &c.  to  which  is  prefixed,  Indifference  in  difputes  re- 
commended by  a  Pantheift  to  an  orthodox  friend,  in  4to  ;  An 
account  of  the  courts  of  Pruflia  and  Hanover,  in  8vo ;  The 
ordinances,  ftatutes,  and  privileges  of  the  academy  erected 
by  the  king  of  Pruflia  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  tranflated  from 
the  original,  in  8vo ;  The  memorial  of  the  flate  of  England, 
in  vindication  of  the  queen,  the  church,  and  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  &c.  this  lad  was  publifhed  without  the  name  of  our 
author,  by  the  diredion  of  mr.  Harley,  fecretary  of  flate ; 
and  afterwards  a  defence  of  it  was  written,  by  order  of  our 
fame  perfon,  but  for  fome  reafons  fupprefTcd,  after, fix  or 
feven  fheets  of  it  were  printed.  Mr.  Harley  was  one  of  mr. 
Toland's  chief  patrons  and  benefactors,  and  ufcd  even  to 
employ  him,  as  is  faid,  upon  fecret  alFairs.  This  gentleman 
having  accidentally  found,  among  other  manufcripts,  a  Latirt 
oration,  to  excite  the  Englifh  to  war  againfl  the  French,  com- 
municated it  to  mr.  Toland,  who  publifhed  it  in  1707,  with 
notes  and  a  preface,  under  this  title,  Oratio  Philippica  ad 
excitandos  contra  Galliam  Britannos  ;  maxime  vero,  ne  de 
pace  cum  vi<Sis  praemature  agatur :  fan6tiori  Anglorum  con- 
cilio  cxhibita,  anno  Chrifti  15 14.  Soon  after  he  put  out. 
The  ele{5lor  Palatine's  declaration  in  favour  of  his  protcflant 
fubje(Sls;  he  did  this  at  the  requeft  of  the  elector's  minifler. 

He  fet  out  for  Germany  in  the  fpring  of  1707,  and  went 
firfl  to  Berlin  ;  but  an  incident,  too  ludicrous  to  be  men- 
tioned, fays  mr.  Des  Maizeaux,  obliged  him  to  leave  that 
place  fooner  than  he  expedled.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Hanover,  where  he  found  they  were  not  pleafed  with  fome 
obfervations  he  had  made,  in  his  Account  of  the  court  of 
Hanover,  on  the  territories  of  a  neighbouring  prince.  He 
proceeded  to  DufTeldorp,  and  was  very  gracioufly  received 
bv  the  ele61or  Palatine,  who,  in  confideration  of  the  Eng- 
lifh pamphlet  he  had  publifhed,  prefentcd  him  with  a  gold 
6  chain. 
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chain  and  medal,  and  a  purfe  of  an  hundred  ducats.  He 
went  afterwards  to  Vienna,  being  commiffioned  by  a  famous 
French  banker,  then  in  Holland,  who  wanted  a  powerful 
protection,  to  engage  the  imperial  minifters  to  procure  him 
the  title  of  count  of  the  empire,  for  which  he  was  ready  to 
pay  a  good  fum  of  money  ;  but  they  did  not  think  fit  to 
meddle  with  that  affair,  and  all  his  attempts  proved  unfuc- 
cefsful.  From  Vienna  he  vifited  Prague  in  Bohemia;  and 
now,  his  money  being  all  fpent,  he  was  forced  to  make  many 
fhifts  to  get  back  to  Holland.  Being  at  the  Hague,  he  pub- 
lifhed,  in  1709,  a  fmall  volufrie,  containing  two  Latin  dif- 
fertations;  the  firft  he  called  Adeifidaemon :  five,  Titus  Li- 
vius  a  fuperftitione  vindicatus  ;  the  fecond,  Origines  Judai- 
cae :  five,  Strabonis  de  Moyfe  &  religione  Judaica  hiftoria 
breviter  illuRrata.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  pieces,  he  endeavours 
to  vindicate  Livy  from  the  imputation  of  fuperftition  and 
credulity,  although  his  hiitory  abounds  with  relations  of  pro- 
digies and  portents ;  in  the  fecpnd,  he  feems  inclined  to  pre- 
fer Strabo's  account  of  Mofes  and  the  Jewifh  religion,  to 
the  teftimony  of  the  Jews  themfelves.  In  this  difiertation, 
a!fo,  he  ridicules  Huetius  for  affirming,  in  his  Demonftratio 
evangelica,  that  many  eminent  perfons  in  the  Old  Teftament 
are  allegorized  in  the  heathen  mythology,  and  that  Mofes, 
for  inftance,  is  underftood  by  the  name  of  Bacchus,  Typho, 
Silenus,  Priapus,  Adonis,  &c.  and,  if  he  had  never  done 
any  thing  worfe  than  this,  it  is  probable  that  the  convoca- 
tion would  not  have  thought  him  an  object  of  their  cenfure. 
However,  Huetius  was  greatly  provoked  with  this  attack, 
and  he  exprefled  his  refentment  in  a  French  letter,  publifhed 
in  the  Journal  of  Trevoux,  and  afterwards  printed  with  fomc 
diflertations  of  Huetius,  colledled  bv  abbot  Tilladet. 

He  continued  in  Holland  till  17 lO,  and,  while  he  was 
there,  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  acquainted  with  prince 
Eugene,  who  gave  him  feveral  marks,  of  his  generofity. 
Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  was  for  fome  time  fupported 
by  the  liberality  of  mr.  Harley,  now  lord-treafurer,  and  earl 
of  Oxford  ;  and  by  this  means  being  enabled  to  keep  a 
countp.-houfe  at  Epfom  in  Surry,  he  put  out,  in  171 1,  A 
defcription  of  Epfom,  with  the  humours  and  politics  of  that 
place.     He  afterwards  loft  the  favour  of  this  minifter,  and 

then 
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then  wrote  pamphlets  againft  him.  He  publlfhed  in  17  lO, 
without  his  name,  a  French  piece  relating  to  dr.  Sacheverel, 
Lettre  d'un  Anglois  a  un  Hollandois  au  fujet  du  dt>6leur  Sa- 
cheverel ;  and  the  three  following  in  17 12,  A  letter  againft 
popery,  particularly  againft  admitting  the  authority  of  fa- 
thers or  councils  in  controverfies  of  religion,  by  Sophia 
Charlotte,  thclate  queen  of  Pruflia  5  Queen  Anne's  reafons 
for  creating  the  ele£loral  prince  of  Hanover  a  peer  of  this 
realm,  by  the  title  of  duke  of  Cambridge;  and,  The  grand 
myftery  laid  open,  viz.  by  dividing  the  proteftants  to  weaken 
the  Hanover  fucceffion,  and,  by  defeating  the  fuccefllon,  to 
extirpate  the  proteftant  religion.  At  that  time,  he  under- 
took to  publifh  a  new  edition  of  Cicero's  works  by  fubfcrip- 
tion,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  plan  in  a  Latin  diflertation, 
which  has  been  printed  among  his  pofthumous  pieces. 

In  1 7 13  he  publiflied  An  appeal  to  honeft  people,  againft 
wicked  priefts,  relating  to  Sacheverel's  affair;  and  another 
pamphlet,  called  Dunkirk  or  Dover  :  or,  The  queen's  ho- 
nour, the  nation's  fafety,  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the 
peace  of  the  world,  all  at  ftake,  till  that  fort  and  port  be  to- 
tally demolifhed  by  the  French.  In  17 14  he  publifhed  a 
piece,  which  fliewed  that  he  was  very  attentive  to  times 
and  feafons,  for  it  ran  through  ten  editions  within  a  quarter 
of  a  year ;  the  tide  is,  The  art  of  reftoring :  or,  The  piety 
and  probity  of  general  Monk  in  bringing  about  the  laft  re- 
ftoration,  evidenced  from  his  own  authentic  letters ;  with 
a  iuft  account  of  fir  Roger,  who  runs  the  parallel  as  far  as 
he  can.  This  fir  Roger  was  intended  for  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, who  was  fuppofed  to  be  then  projedling  fchemes  for 
the  reftoration  of  the  pretender.  The  fame  year  1714,  he 
put  out  A  collcdlion  of  letters  by  general  Monk,  relating  to 
the  reftoration  of  the  royal  family ;  The  funeral  elegy  of  the 
princefs  Sophia,  tranflated  from  the  Latin;  and,  Reafons  for 
natural  ifmg  the  Jews  in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  fame 
foot  with  all  other  nations,  with  a  defence  of  the  Jews  againft 
all  vulgar  prejudices  in  all  countries.  He  prefixed  to  this 
an  ingenious,  but  ironical,  dedication  to  the  fuperior  clergy. 
In  17 1 7  he  publifhed,  The  ftate  anatomy  of  Great -Britain, 
&ic.  which  being  anfwered  by  dr.  Fiddes,  chaplain  to  ihe 

earl 
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carl  of  Oxford,  and  by  Daniel  De  Foe,  he  fet  forth  a  fecond 
part,  by  way  of  vindication  of  the  former. 

He  feems  now  to  have  quitted  politics,  and  to  have  betaken 
himfelf,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  learned  and  theological  en- 
quiries :  for,  in  1718,  he  publifhed  a  work  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  in  8vo,  with  this  long  title,  Naza- 
renus :  or,  Jewifh,  Gentile,  or  Mahometan  Chriftianit)' ; 
containing  the  hiftory  of  the  ancient  g^pel  of  Barnabas,  and 
the  modern  gofpel  of  the  Mahometans,  attributed  to  the  faxne 
apoftie,  this  laft  gofpel  being  now  firft  made  known  among 
Chriftians.  Alfo,  The  original  plan  of  Chriftianity  occa- 
lionally  explained  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Nazarenes,  whereby 
divers  controverfies  about  this  divine  (but  highly  per\^erted) 
inftitution  may  be  happily  terminated.  With  the  relation 
of  an  Irifh  manufcript  of  the  four  gofpels,  as  likewife  a  fum- 
mary  of  the  ancient  Irifh  Chriftianity,  and  the  reality  of  the 
Keldees  (an  order  of  lay  religious)  againft  the  two  laft  bi- 
fliops  of  Worcefter.  We  make  no  obfervation  upon  this 
work,  the  reader  now  knows  enough  of  mr.  Toland  to  con- 
clude, as  he  may  with  certaint\',  that  it  was  not  written 
with  any  friendly  view  to  revelation.  He  publifhed  the  fame 
year.  The  deftiny  of  Rome:  or.  The  probability  of  the 
fpeedy  and  final  deftruction  of  the  pope,  Syc. 

In  the  beginning  of  172c,  dr.  Hare,  then  dean  of  Wor- 
cefter, put  out  a  fourth  edition  of  his  vifitation  fermon,  in- 
titled.  Church  authority  vindicated,  &c.  and  fubjoined  a 
poftfcript,  in  which,  fpeaking  of  biftiop  Hoadly's  writings, 
he  has  the  following  ftroke  at  mr.  Toland  :  *'  It  muft  be  al- 
**  lowed  his  lordfliip  judges  very  truly,  when  he  fays,  they 
•'  are  faint  refemblances  of  mr.  Chillingworth  :  for  envy 
•'  itfelf  muft  own  his  lordfliip  has  fome  refemblance  to  that 
*'  great  man,  juft  fuch  a  one  as  mr.  Toland  has  to  mr. 
'*  Locke,  who,  in  Chriftianity  not  myfterious,  is  often 
**  quoted  to  fupport  notions  he  never  dreamed  of."  Mr. 
Toland,  upon  this,  advertifed  againft  dr.  Hare,  that  he  ne- 
ver named  mr.  Locke  in  any  edition  of  that  book,  and  was 
fo  far  from  often  quoting  him,  that  he  had  not  fo  much  as 
brought  one  quotation  out  of  him.  This  was  true,  and  dr. 
Hare  immediately  corrected  himfelf  by  another  advertifement, 
in  which  he  diredls,  '*  makes  great  ufe  of  rar,  Locke's  prin- 

«'  ciples,** 
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*'  ciples,"  to  be  read,  inftead  of,  "  is  often  quoted  to  fuf** 
*'  port  notions  he  never  dreamed  of."  Dr.  Hare's  advertife* 
ment  occafioned  the  publifliing  of  a  pamphlet  with  this  title^ 
A  fliort  eflay  upon  lying  :  or,  A  defence  of  a  reverend  dig* 
nitary,  who  fufFers  under  the  perfecution  of  mr.  Toland  for 
a  lapfus  calami. 

Upon  a  difpute  between  the  Irifh  and  Britifli  houfes  of 
lords,  with  refpe6l  to  appeals,  when  the  latter  ordered  a  bill 
to  be  brought  in,  for  the  better  fecuring  the  dependency  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  upon  the  crown  of  Great-Britain, 
mr.  Toland  publifhed,  Reafons  moft  humbly  offered  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  v/hy  the  bill  fent  down  to  them  from 
the  lords  fhould  not  pafs  into  a  law,  1720.     About  this  time 
he  printed  a  Latin  tra£l:,  intitled,  Pantheifticon :  five,  For- 
mula celebrandie  fodalitatis  Socraticas,  in  tres  particulas  di-' 
vifa;  quae  Pantheiftarum,  five  fodalium,  continent,  i.  Mo- 
res Si  axiomata.     2.  Numen  &  philofophiam.     3.  Liherta- 
tem  &  non  fallentem  legem,  neque  fallendam.     Praemittltur 
de  antiquis  &  novis  eruditorum  fodalitatibus,  ut  &  de  uni- 
verfo  infinito  Sc  aetcrno,  diatriba.     Subjicitur  de  duplici  Pan- 
theiftarum  philofophia  fequenda,  ac  de  viri  optimi  &  orna- 
tiffimi  idea,    difiertatiuncula.     Cofmopoli,    mdccxx.     He 
had  fubfcribed  himfelf  a  Pantheift,  as  we  have  fcen,  in  a  pam- 
phlet publiflied  in  1 705,  and  here  we  have  his  doctrines  and 
his  creed  explicitly  fet  forth.     Take  his  notion  of  the  Deity 
in  his  own  words :  "  In  mundo  omnia  funt  unum,  unum- 
*'  que  eft  omne  in  omnibus.     Qiiod  omne  in  omnibus,  Deus 
*'  eft;  aeternus  ac  immenfus,  neque  genitus  neque  interitu- 
**  rus.     In  eo  vivimus,  movemur,  &  exiftimus.     Ab  eo  na- 
"  turn  eft  unumquidque,  in  eumque  denuo  revoluturum  ; 
*'  omnium  ipfe  principium  &  finis."    This  is  pantheifm,  that 
is,  it  is  atheifm,  or  there  is  no  fuch  thing.     The  author  knew 
it  very  well,  and  fearing  left  he  might  have  gone  too  far,  he 
got  it  printed  fecretly,  at  his  own  charge,  and  but  a  few 
copies,     which    he   diftributed    with  a  view   of    receiving 
prefents  for  them.     There  is  a  ftiort  preface  to  this  piece, 
under  the  name  of  Janus  Junius  Eoganefius  ;  whichj  though 
it  v/as  his  true  Chriftian  name,  and  the  name  of  his  counay, 
Inis-Eogan  being  the  place  of  his  birth,  yet  ferved  for  aa 

good 
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good  a  cover  as  any  whatever,  no  body  in  England  being 
acquainted  with  thefe  particulars. 

Some  time  after,  but  in  the  fame  year  1720,  he  publiflied 
another  learned  work,  of  about  250  pages  in  8vo,  includ- 
ino-  the  preface,  intitled  Tetradymus.  This  is  divided  into 
four  parts,  each  of  which  has  a  diftin£t  title.  The  firft  is 
called  Hodegus  :  or,  The  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  that  guided 
the  ifraelites  in  the  wildernefs,  net  miraculous,  but,  a3 
faithfully  related  in  Exodus,  a  thing  equally  praclifed  by 
other  nations,  and  in  thofe  places  not  only  ufeful,  but  ne- 
ceflary.  The  fecond  is  called  Clydophorus :  or.  Of  the 
exoteric  and  efoteric  philofophy;  that  is,  of  the  external  and 
internal  do<3^rine  of  the  ancients  ;  the  one  open  and  public, 
accommodated  to  popular  prejudices  and  the  eftablilhed  reli- 
gions ;  the  other  private  and  fecret,  wherein,  to  the  few 
capable  and  difcreet,  was  taught  the  real  truth,  flripped  of 
all  difguifes.  This  is  a  learned  and  valuable  difTertation,  per* 
haps  more  fo  than  any  of  mr.  Toland's  pieces ;  though,  to 
fay  the  truth,  they  all  of  them  fhew  learning,  where  the  fub- 
}^ci  admits  it.  The  title  of  the  third  is  Hypatia :  or,  The 
hiftory  of  that  philofophic  lady,  who  was  murdered  at  Alex- 
andria, as  was  fuppofed,  at  the  indigation  of  the  clergy. 
The  fourth  is  called  Mangonentes :  or,  A  defence  of  Na- 
zarenus  againft  dr.  Mangey,  who  had  attacked  it.  In  the 
laft  of  thefe  tracts  he  inferted  his  advertifement  againft  dr» 
Hare,  with  the  do<5lor's  anfwer. 

In  1 72 1  dr.  Hare  publifhed  a  book,   intitled.  Scripture 
vindicated  from  the  mifreprefentations  of  the  lord  bifliop  of 
Bangor  J  in  the  preface  to  which,  fpeaking  of  the  Conftitu- 
tions  of  Carolina,  he  obferves,  that,  by  one  of  the  articles.   Art.  xcv. 
none  are  excluded  from  fettling  in  that  country  upon  account  of'mr  "* 
of  their  opinions,  "  but  downright  atheifts,"  fays  he,  **  fuch  Locke'i 
"  as  the  impious  author  of  the  Pantheifticonj"  and,  at  the  mIizvLxT 
bottom  of  the  page,  he  refers  us  to  a  profane  prayer,  com- 
pofed  by  mr.  Toland,  a  more  perfe£l  copy  of  which  he  af- 
terwards, upon  farther  intelligence,  inferted  in  the  errata. 
The  prayer  runs  in  thefe  terms :  "  Omnipotens  &  fempi- 
*'  terne  Bacche,  qui  humanam  focietatem  maxume  in  bi- 
"  bendo  conftituifti  ;  concede  propitius,  ut  iftorum  capita, 
*'  qui  hefterna  compotatione  gravantuTj  hodierna  leventuri 
.   Vol.  XI.  O  «<  idque 
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"  idque  fiat  per  pocula  poculorum.  Amen."  Profane  in- 
deed !  Des  Maizeaux  however  afHrms,  that  it  was  not  com- 
pofed  by  mr.  Toland,  who  knew  nothing  of  it,  but  by  a 
perfon  whofe  name  he  forbears,  on  account  of  his  profef- 
fion,  though  he  believes  he  only  defigned  it  as  a  ridicule  on 
mr.  Toland's  club  of  pantheiflic  philofophers,  whom  he  in- 
juriouily  imagined  to  be  all  druj-.kards,  whereas  they  are 
grave,  fober,  and  temperate  men.  This  year,  1721,  mr. 
Toland  publifhed,  and  it  was  the  lafl  thing  he  publifhed, 
Letters  of  lord  Shaftefbury  to  Robert  Molefworth,  efq;  af- 
terwards lord  Molefworth,  with  a  large  introdudtion  by 
himfelf,  8vo. 

-  He  had,  for  above  four  years  paft,  lived  at  Putney,  from 
'whence  he  could  conveniently  go  to  London,  and  come 
back  the  fame  day;  but  he  ufed  to  fpend  moft  part  of  the 
winter  in  London.  Being  in  town  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, he  found  himfelf  very  ill,  having  been  out  of  order 
Kr 'fome  time  before  ;  his  appetite  and  flrength  failed  him, 
"arid  a  certain  do6lor,  who  was  called  to  him,  made  him  a 
great  deal  worfe,  by  bringing  a  continual  vomiting  and  loofe- 
nefs  upon  him.  However,  he  made  a  fhift  to  return  to  Put- 
ney, \Vhere  he  grew  better,  and  had  fome  hopes  of  recovery. 
In  thisinterval,  he  writ  a  diU'ertation  to  prove  the  uncertainty 
of  phyfici  and  the  danger  of  trufting  our  lives  to  thofe  who 
practice  it.  He  was  preparing  fome  other  things,  but  death 
put  an  end  to  all  bis  purpofes,  the  nth  of  March  1721-2, 
in  the  fifty-fecond  year  of  his  age.  We  are  told  that  he 
behaved  himfelf,  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  his  fick- 
nefs,  with  a  true  philofophical  patience,  and  looked  upon 
-death  without  the  leafl  perturbation  of  mind,  bidding  fare- 
wel  to  thofe  about  him,  ami  telling  them,  *'  he  was  going 
«  to'fleep."  Some  few  days  before  he  died,  he  made  th? 
.X  following  epitaph : 

«  H.  S.  E. 

"  JOANNES  TOLANDUS, 

"  Qui  in  Hibernia  prope  Deriam  natus, 

"  In  Scotia  &  Hibetnia  ftuduit, 

"  Quod  Oxonii  quoque  fecit  adolefcens ; 

'*  Atque  Germania  plus  femel  petita, 

*'  Virilem  circa  Lofidinuin  tranfegit  jstatem. 

"  Omnium 
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*'  Omnium  literarum  excdtor, 

*'  Ac  linguarum  plus  decern  fciens. 

**  Veritatis  propugnator, 

*'  Libertatis  aflertor : 

'*  Nullius  autem  feftatpr  aut  cliens, 

*'  Nee  minis,  nee  maiis  eft  inflexus, 

'*  Quin,  quam  elegit,  viam  pcrageret : 

"  Utiii  honeftum  anteferens. 

**  Spiritus  cum  ajthereo  patre, 

*'  A  quo  prodiit  olim,  conjungitur: 

"  Corpus  item,  naturae  cedens, 

*'  In  materno  gremio  reponitur. 

"  Ipfe  \  ero  astcrnum  eft  refurredurus, 

*'  At  idem  futurus  TOLANDUS  nunquam. 

"  Natus  Nov.  30. 

"  Cc-Etera  ex  fcriptis  pete." 

Mr.  Toland  was  a  man  of  moft  uncommon  abilities,  and, 
perhaps,  the 'moft  learned  of  all  the  infidel  writers;  but  his 
lyftem  being  atheifm,  if  to  own  no  God  but  the  univerfe  be 
atheifm,  he  was  led  to  employ  thefe  great  parts  and  learning 
very  much  to  the  hurt  and  prejudice  of  fociety.  Vanity  and 
an  immoderate  defire  to  diftinguifh  himfelf,  were  predomi- 
nant qualities  iii  his  compofition,  and  his  character,  in  other 
refpeds,  is  far  from  being  amiabie ;  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  but 
reafon  and  juftice  to  dilbelieve  many  ftories  that  are  told  to 
his  difadvantage,  ftnce  they  favour  fo-intircly  of  that  perfonal 
abufe  which  may  eafily  be  conceived  to  flow  from  an  abhor- 
rence of  his  principles.  His  pofthumous  works,  in  two  vo- 
lumes 8vo,  were  publifhed  in  1726,  and  republilhed  in  1747, 
with  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings  by  mr.  Des  Maize- 
aux,  the  title  of  which  runs  as  follows :  The  miicellaneous 
works  of  mr.  John  Toland,  now  firft  publifhed  from  his 
original  manufcripts,  containing,  i.  An  hiftory  of  the  Bri- 
-tjfn  druids,  with  a  critical  eftay  on  the  ancient  Celtic  cuf- 
toms,  literature,  &c.  to  which  is  added.  An  accouot  of 
fome  curious  Britifh  antiquities.  2.  An  account  of  Jordano 
Bruno,  and  his  celebrated  book  on  the  Innumerable  worlds. 
3.  A  difquifition  concerning  thofe  writings  which  by  the 
aflcients  were,  truly  or  falfeiy,  afcribed  to^Jefus  Chrift  and 
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his  apoftles.  4.  The  fecret  hiftory  of  the  South- Sea  fcheme. 
5.  A  plan  for  a  national  bank.  6.  An  efTay  on  the  Roman 
education.  7.  The  tragical  death  of  Attilius  Regulus  proved 
to  be  a  fiilion.  8.  Select  epiftles  from  Plin)'-,  tranflated  into 
Englifli.  9.  A  diverting  defci  iption  of  Epfom  and  its  amufe- 
ments.  10.  Four  memorials  to  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  re- 
lating to  affairs  of  ftate  in  1 7 1 3  and  1 7 1 4.  11.  Phyfic  with- 
out phyficians.  12.  Letters  on  various  fubjedls.  13.  Ci- 
cero illuftratus,  differtatio  philologico-critica  :  five,  Confi- 
lium  de  toto  edendo  Cicerone,  alia  plane  methodo  quam  hac- 
tenus  unquam  fa(3:um.  14.  Conjedtura  de  prima  typogra- 
phiae  origine. 

At  the  end  of  mr.  Des  Malzeaux's  life,  there  is  An  elegy 
on  the  late  ingenious  mr.  Toland,  which,  that  biographer 
fays,  was  publifhed  a  few  days  after  his  death  ;  and  he  adds, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  with  fome,  whether  the  author 
intended  to  praife  or  ridicule  him.  The  elegy  is  worth  in- 
ferting,  and  then  the  reader  may  judge  for  himfelf. 

**  O  Toland  I  mighty  friend  to  nature's  laws, 

*'  Thou  great  fupport  of  truth  and  reafon's  caufe; 

*'  Art  thou  no  more  ?  Is  thy  laft  breath  expir'd  ? 

*'  And  nature  to  her  ancient  feat  retir'd  ? 

'*  Each  jarring  element  gone  angry  home  ? 

*'  And  mafter  Toland  a  non-ens  become? 

**  Is  all  thy  el'quent  breath,  thy  wondrous  boaft 

*'  Of  argument,  in  boundlefs  sether  loft? 

**  Earth  gone  to  earth,  the  mould'ring  fubftance  mufl: 

*'  By  flow  degrees  diflblve  to  native  duft. 

**  The  cooler  fluids  and  the  wat'ry  part, 

*'  That  damp'd  thy  blood,  and  quench'd  thy  noble  heart, 

•*  Now  leave  the  ftiff  unanimated  clay, 

**  And  to  their  mother  ocean  feek  their  way. 

"  The  purer  genial  powers,  the  vital  flame, 

*'  That  mov'd  and  quicken'd  the  mechanic  frame, 

•'  Is  flown  aloft,  a  fpark,  a  borrow'd  ray, 

*'  And  reunited  to  the  prince  of  day. 

*'  O!  weep,  Britannia's  fons,  your  champion's  dead; 

'*  The  patron  of  your  liberty  is  fled, 

«  O 
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*'  O  liberty  !  thou  goddefs  heav'nly  bright ! 

*'  That  doft  impart  thy  radiant  beams  of  light 

"  To  this  bleft  ifle,  which  of  thy  darling  train 

*'  Will,  like  this  hero,  thy  juft  caufe  maintain? 

*'  How  greatly  brave  has  he  undaunted  ftood 

"  Againft  a  torrent,  an  impetuous  flood 

*'  Of  bigotted  enthuliafts,  and  tricks 

*'  Of  pedantry,  and  prieftly  politics  ! 

*'  Thou  pregnant  genius,  who  thy  praife  can  tell  ? 

**  Thy  reafon  did,  like  morning  fun,  difpel 

*'  Dark  clouds  of  ignorance,  and  break  the  fpell 

**  Of  Rome's  inchantments,  and  the  leflei  frauds 

*'  Of  churches  proteftant,  and  Englifh  Lauds. 

"  To  thee  we  owe,  to  thy  vidlorious  handj 

"  A  refcu'd  people,  and  a  ranfom'd  land. 

**  Thou  haft  broke  off  our  manacles  and  chains, 

*'  And  freed  our  minds  of  fuperflitioiis  pains. 

**  Thy  fhining  lamp  has  brought  refplendent  day, 

"  Finely  defcrib'd  the  plain  and  eafy  way, 

"  Clear'd  off  the  rubbifh  of  myfterious  fchools, 

*'  And  mazes  intricate  of  pious  fools, 

'*  Enflav'd  to  narrow  forms,  and  captivating  rules. 

**  Oh  !  had'ft  thou  liv'd  to  banifh  all  the  dreams 

**  Of  fab'lous  ages,  and  the  monkifh  themes 

*'  Of  miracles,  of  myfteries,  and  tales, 

*'  Where  fancy  over  common  fenfe  prevails, 

**  Then  might  we  mourn  thy  fate  with  lefs  concern, 

*'  With  lefs  regret  behold  thy  facred  urn. 

*'  Howe'er,  thy  great  example  has  infpir'd 

**  A  noble  emulation,  it  has  fir'd 

*'  The  glowing  breafts  of  our  Britrnnic  youth 

*'   With  love  of  liberty,  and  love  of  truth. 

*'  Thou  haft  not  left  us  in  the  gloom  of  night, 

♦'  Some  ftars  we  have  that  lend  a  friendly  light, 

**  That  {bed  a  kind,  aufpicious  influence, 

**  To  cherifh  reafon,  and  to  ripen  fenfe.'* 

TOLLIUS  (Jacobus)  a  phy  fician  and  very  learned 
man,  was  a  native  of  Ingra,  in  the  territory  of  "Utrecht, 
and  taught  the  belles  lettres  in  his  own  country  with  great 
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reputation  and  profit  for  fome  time.  In  the  year  1684, 
the  marquis  of  Brandenburg  appointed  him  profefibr  of  elo- 
quence and  the  Greek  tongue.  He  made  feveral  journies 
into  different  parts  of  Germany,  into  Hungary,  and  Italy, 
of  which  he  has  given  fome  account  in  a  pofthumous  work, 
pubhlhed  under  the  tile  of  Epiftolae  itinerarias,  by  Henninius, 
at  Amfterdam  1700,  in  4to.  It  is  faid  there  are  fome  ufeful 
and  curious  things  in  thefe  epiftles,  Tollius  was  an  editor 
of  two  ancient  authors,  of  Aufonius,  cum  notis  variorum, 
in  1671,  8voi  and  of  Longinus,  in  1694,  4to,  with  a  La- 
tin verfion  in  the  fame  page,  and  Boileau's  French  verfion 
in  the  oppol^tc.  He  was  a  critic  of  more  learning  than 
judgment,  as  the  title  of  the  following  work  may  fhew: 
Fortuaa  facra,  in  quibus  praeter  critica  nonnulla  tnta  fabu- 
laris  hiftoria  Graeca,  Phoenicia,  JE,gypuzcii,  ad  chymiam 
perrinere  alTeritur,  1687,  in  Svo.  He  puflied  this  cxfrava- 
gani  iiotion  fo  far,  as  to  feck  for  the  fecrets  of  ^hymiftry  and 
the  philofopher's  ftone  in  the  fables  of  paganifm  Tnis  does 
not  fhew  a  very  found  judgment,  yet  there  is  a  pT'a^  J^el  of 
lea;ning,  and  fome  curious  things  in  his  took.  He  died  in 
the  year  1696. 

He  had  a  brother,  named  Cornelius  Tollius,  who  was 
alfo  a  very  learned  man.  He  was  boin  at  Utrecht,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  his  life  was  an  amanuenfis  to  Ifaac  Voffius ; 
he  was  afterwards  profeflbr  of  eloquence  and  the  Greek 
tongue  at  Harderwic,  and  fecretary  to  the  curators  ot  the 
academy.  He  publifhed  an  Appendix  to  Pierius  Valerianus's 
treatife  De  infelicitate  literatorum,  at  Amfterdam  1707,  in 
l2mo. 

Ward's  TOOKE  (Andre  w)  a  learned  Englifh  fchoolmafter, 

pmft'fTors  of  ^^^  ^^^  ^°"  ^^  Benjamin  Tooke,  citizen  and  ftationer  of  Lon- 
Gre/ham-  don,  and  born  in  the  year  1673.  He  was  educated  at  the 
coiifge,  Charterhoufe-fchool,  and  in  1690  fent  to  Clare- hall  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  both  the  degrees  in  arts  at  the  regu- 
lar feafons.  In  the  year  1695,  he  was  chofen  ulher  of  the 
Charterhoufe-fchool,  and,  in  1704,  profeflbr  of  geometry  in 
Grefham-college,  in  the  room  of  dr.  Hooke,  being  recom- 
mended by  a  teftimonial  from  the  mafter,  dr.  Burnet,  and 
Other  officers  of  the  Charterhoufe ;  November  following  he 
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was  chofen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety.  In  1723,  feveral 
thoufand  pounds  were  left  him  by  his  elder  brother,  mr.  Ben- 
jamin Tooke,  a  bockfeller  in  Fleet-ftreet;  yet  noiwithftand- 
ing  this  addition  to  his  fortune,  fuch  is  the  force  of  habit, 
and  fo  much  do  men  love  to  continue  in  the  ways  they  have 
long  walked  in,  even  though  they  appear  flaves  to  others, 
that  heftill  held  his  place  of  ufher  in  the  Charterhoufe-fchool, 
and  went  chearfuliy  on  with  his  old  drudgery.  He  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  maflerfhip  of  the  fchool  in  1728,  and,  the  year 
after,  married  the  widow  of  dr.  Henry  Levert,  phyfician  to 
the  Charterhoufe.  He  then,  as  he  was  obliged  by  the  fta- 
tutes,  refigned  his  profeflbrlhip  of  Grcraam,  and  from  that 
time  attended  no  other  bufinefs  but  his  fchool.  This  began 
to  be  too  much  for  him,  for  he  had  fome  years  before  de- 
clined in  his  health,  till  at  length  he  fell  into  a  dropfy, 
which  carried  him  oft*  on  the  20Lh  of  January  1731,  in  his 
fifty-eighth  year.  He  was  buried  in  the  Charterhoufe-chapel, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  placed  a  white  marble  monument, 
in  the  form  of  a  (hield,  againit  a  pillar,  with  a. Latin  infcrip- 
tion  upon  it  to  his  memory.  He  had  taken  deacon's  or- 
ders, and  fometimes  preached,  but  devoted  himfelf  prin- 
cipally to  the  inftrudiion  of  youth,  for  which  he  was  no  lefs 
fitted  by  his  temper  than  learning. 

He  publifhed  fome  things  for  the  benefit  and  affiftance  of 
youth ;  as,  Synopfis  Grsecae  linguae  j  Ovid's  Fafti,  from  the 
Dauphin  edition,  with  an  Englifh  interpretation  and  notes  j 
and  The  pantheon  :  or,  Hiftory  o(  the  heathen  gods.  This 
book  was  firft  written  in  Latin,  by  Francis  Pomey,  a  Jefuit, 
and  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  one,  who  conceals  his  name 
under  initial  letters.  This  tranflation  was  afterwards  re- 
vifed  and  corrected,  with  the  addlJon  of  a  new  index,  cuts 
of  the  deities,  and  other  improvements,  by  mr.  Tooke  ; 
and  the  tenth  edition,  printed  in  1 7  i6,  was  adorned  with 
new  cuts,  copied  from  the  fixth  Latin  edition,  publifhed  at 
Utrecht  by  Samuel  Pitifcus,  in  the  year  1701.  Mr.  Tooke 
tranflated  Pufiendorf's  Whole  duty  of  man  according  to  the 
law  of  nature,  with  the  notes  of  mr.  Barbeyrac,  into  Eng- 
lifh J  and  bifhop  Gaftreli's  Jnftitutes  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion, into  Latin.  The  fupplement  to  the  account  of  Gre- 
fliam-college,    inferted  in  the  fecond  Appendix  of  Stow's 
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Survey  of  London,  was  written  by  him,  apd  giyen  to  the 
editor,  mr.  Strype. 

ThuanI  TORRENTIUS(L^viNus)  a  very  learned  man, 

Hift.  ad  ^}^o  flourifhed  not  long  after  the  reftoration  of  letters,  was 
'  ■"'  born  at  Gaunt  in  Flanders,  in  the  year  1525,  and  educated 
at  Louvain.  Then  he  went  to  Bologna,  in  order  to  (ludy 
the  civil  law  and  antiquities,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
fo  by  his  fkill  in  polite  literature,  and  particularly  in  poetry, 
that  he  became  knowfi  all  over  Italy,  and  acquainted  with 
all  the  learned  of  Rome,  Venice,  and  Padua.  fJe  was  not 
only  a  man  of  learning,  but  of  buGnefs  alfo;  and  hence, 
after  returning  to  his  own  country,  was  thought  a  fit  perfon 
to  be  employed  in  feveral  embaflies.  He  took  holy  orders, 
and  at  length  was  raifed  to  the  bifhopric  of  Antwerp,  where 
he  died  in  1595,  at  feventy  years  of  age.  Befides  an  8vo 
volume  of  Latin  poems,  printed  by  Plantin,  at  Antwerp,  in 
1594,  he  wrote  Commentaries  upon  Suetonius  and  Horace  j 
the  former  printed  in  1592,  the  latter  in  1607,  4to.  Scali- 
ger,  Lipfius,  Scioppius,  and  indeed  all  the  learned  have 
Biblioth.  ipoken  well  of  his  Commentaries.  Fabricius,  fpeaking  of 
explications  and  emendations  of  Horace,  fays-,  that  he  and 
Lambinus  were  men  "  pr^claras  cruditionis  acrifque  judicii, 
^*  &  ad  hoc  opus  conficiendum  plurimis  &  optimis  manur 
^*  fcriptis  codicibus  inftrudli.'* 

TORRE  NTIUS  (John)  a  painter  of  Amfterdam, 
who  generally  painted  fmall  figures,  and,  though  he  never 
was  put  of  his  own  country,  yet  has  done  fome  things  with 
great  force  and  great  truth.  But  he  was  not  fo  famous  for 
any  excellency  in  his  art,  as  for  fome  fmgular  circumftances 
pf  his  life,  together  with  his  miferable  end.  He  loved,  it 
feems,  to  paint  nudities,  and  was  very  extravagant  in  his 
lewd  fancies,  for  which  his  friends  often  reproved  him,  but 
^n  vain.  Inftead  of  growing  better  by  their  advice,  he  fought 
reafons  to  juftify  his  v/icked  inclinations,  and  fo  fell  into  a 
moft  damnable  herefy,  which  he  himfelf  fpread  about,  and 
\>y  which  his  obfcene  figures  were  not  only  juftified,  but  even 
fommended.  He  was  taken  up  for  his  horrid  tenets,  and 
denying  what  was  fworn  againft  him,  was  by  the  magiftrates 
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put  to  the  torture.  He  died,  anno  1640,  in  the  midft  of  his 
torments,  and  his  lewd  pictures  were  burned  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  hangman.  People  were  more  enraged  at 
him  for  his  heretical  opinions,  than  for  his  immoral  paint- 
ings; and  it  is  probable  that,  if  he  had  kept  himfelf  clear 
from  the  former,  he  might  have  indulged  his  pencil  very  fe» 
purely  in  the  latter. 

TORRICELLI    (Evangeliste)    an  illuftrious  Niceron, 

r     1  r  T     1  L  V  ^'*  torn.  If  < 

mathematician  and  philofopher  of  Italy,  was  born  at  faenza, 
the  15th  of  Oiftober  1608,  and  was  trained  in  Greek  and 
Latin  literature  by  an  uncle,  who  was  a  monk.     Natural 
inclination  led  him  to  cultivate  mathematical   knowledge, 
which  he  purfued   fome  time  without  a  mafter ;    but,    at 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  con- 
tinued the  purfuit  of  it  under  father  Benedid  Caftelli :  Caf- 
telli  had  been  a  fcholar  of  the  great  Galilei,  and  had  beeri 
called,  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  to  be  a  profefibr  of  mathema- 
tics at  Rome.     Torricelli  made  fo  extraordinary  a  progrefs 
under  this  mafter,  that,  having  read  Galilei's  Dialogues,  he 
compofed  a  treatife  concerning  Motion,  upon  his  principles. 
Caftelli,  aftoniftied  at  the  performance,  carried  it  and  read 
it  to  Galilei,  who  heard  it  with  much  pleafure,    and  con- 
ceived an  high  efteem  and  friendfliip  for  the  author.     Upon 
this,  Caftelli  propofed  to  Galilei,  that  Torricelli  (hould  come 
and  live  with  him,  recommending  him  as  the  moft  proper 
perfon  he  could  have,  fmce  he  was  the  moft  capable  of  com- 
prehending thofe  fublime  fpeculations,  which  his  own  great 
age,  infirmities,  and,  above  all,  want  of  fight,    prevented 
him  from  giving  to  the  world.     Galilei  accepted  the  propo- 
fal,  and  Torricelli  the  employment,  as  things  of  all  others 
the  moft  advantageous  to  each.     Galilei  was  at  Florence, 
whither  Torricelli  arrived  the  ift  of  October  1641,  and  be- 
gan to  take  down  what  Galilei  didtated,  to  regulate  his  pa- 
pers, and  to  axSl  in  every  refpecl  according  to  his  direcfions. 
But  he  did  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  this  fituation  long, 
for  at  the  end  of  three  months  Galilei  died.     Torricelli  was 
then  about  returning  to  Rome;  but  the  grand  duke  Ferdi- 
nand II.  engaged  him  to  continue  at  Florence,  making  him 
his  9wn  mathematician  fbr  the  preient,  and  promifing  him 
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the  chair  as  Toon  as  it  fhould  be  vacant.  He  applied  himfelf 
intcnfely  to  mathematics,  phyilcs,  and  aftrononiy,  and  made 
many  improvements,  with  fome  difcoveries.  He  greatly  im- 
proved the  art  of  making  microfcopes  and  ttlefcopes  ;  and 
every  body  knows,  that  he  firft  found  out  the  method  of  af- 
ccrtaining  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  by  quickfilver,  or 
mercury,  the  barometer  being  called,  from  him,  tht  Torri- 
cellian tube.  Great,  things  were  expedled  from  him,  and 
great  things  would  probably  have  been  performed  by  him,  if 
he  had  lived  5  but  he  died,  after  a  few  days  illnefs,  the  25th 
of  Odober  1647,  when  he  was  but  juft  entered  his  fortieth 
year. 

He  had  publiflied  at  Florence,  in  1644,  a  volume,  intitled, 
Opera  gcometrica,  in  4to.  There  was  publifhed  alfo  at  the 
fame  place,  in  1715,  confiiling  of  ninety-fix  pages  in  4to, 
Lezioni  accadcmiche  ;  thefe  are  difcourfes  pronounced  by 
him  upon  different  occafions.  The  firft  was  to  the  academy 
of  La  Crufca,  by  way  of  thanks  for  admitting  him  into  their 
body  ;  the  reft  are  upon  fubjecfls  of  mathematics  and  phyfics. 
Prefixed  to  the  whole  is  a  long  life  of  Torricelli,  by  Thomas 
Buonaventuri,  a  Florentine  gentleman. 

Elogepar  TOURNEFORT  (Joseph  Pitton  de)    a  famous 

tenelle<3ans    l^otanift  of  France,  was  born  of  a  good  family,  at  Aix  in 
k  h.ficire  ce   Provence,  the  5th  of  June  1656.     He  had  a  paflion  for  plants 
deVfcences     ^^^"^  ^^^  childhood,  and,  Vv'hen  he  was  at  fchool,  ufed  fre- 
— N.ceion,     quently  to  play  truant,  though  he  was  as  frequently  punifhed 
&c,  torn.  iv.   ^^^  jj.^  j^  order  to  amufe  himfelf  with  obferving  them.     The 
{Jme  paffion  continued  when  he  was  more  grown  up,  and 
after  he  began  to  ftudy  philofophy  and  divinity;  and  though 
all  endeavours  were  ufed   by  his  father,  who  defigned  him 
for  the  church,  to  cure  him  of  it,  all  endeavours  were  vain, 
his  favourite  fludy  prevailed,  and  plants  continued  his  object. 
In  purfuit  of  thtm  he  was  ready  to  traverfe  the  globe,  as  he 
did  a  great  part  of  it  afterwards,  but,  for  the  prefent,  was 
obliged  to  content  himfelf  with  what  the  neighbourhood  ®f 
Aix,  and  the  gardens  of  the  curious  afforded.     Becoming 
his  own  mafter,  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  1677,  he  quitted 
theolosv,  which  indeed  he  had  never  reliftied,  and  gave  him- 
felf up  intirely  to  phyfic,   natural  philofophyj  and  botany : 

fee 
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he  did  this  at  the  inftigation  of  an  uncle,  who  was  a  very 
insienious  and  reputable  phyfician.  In  1678,  he  run  over 
the  mountains  of  Dauphine  and  Savoy,  and  brought  from 
thence  a  great  number  of  dried  plants,  which  began  his  col- 
lection. In  1679,  he  went  to  Montpelier,  to  perfect  him- 
fe!f  in  medicine  and  anatomy.  In  this  town  was  a  garden 
of  plants,  which  had  been  eftabli(hed  by  Henry  IV.  but 
this  did  not  fatisfv  his  curiofit)' ;  he  fimpled  over  the  country 
round  about  Montpelier,  and  brought  bacic  with  him  plants, 
which  were  before  unknown  to  the  botanifts  of  that  place. 
Thefe  bounds  were  yet  too  confined  for  his  curious  and  in- 
qu'.fitive  nature:  he  formed  a  fcheme,  therefore,  of  paffmg 
over  into  Spain,  and  fet  out  for  Barcelona  in  April  1681. 
He  fpent Tome  time  in  the  mountains  of  Catalonia,  whiiher 
he  was  accompanied  by  the  young  phyficians  of  the  country, 
and  the  ftudents  in  phyfic,  to  whom  he  pointed  out  and  ex- 
plained the  various  forts  of  plants.  He  underwent  a  thoufand 
dangers  in  thefe  defert  places  ;  he  v/as  once  ftripped  naked 
by  the  miquelets,  a  kind  of  highland  banditti,  who,  how- 
ever, fo  far  took  pity  on  him  as  to  return  him  his  waiftcoat, 
in  the  lining  of  which,  by  good  luck,  he  happened  to  have 
fome  filver  tied  up  in  an  handkerchief.  His  love  of  firapling 
was  near  proving  fatal  to  him  once  before :  for  being  got  into 
a  peafant's  garden  without  leave,  he  was  taken  for  a  thief, 
and  had  like  to  have  been  ftoned,  while  he  v.'as  poring  over 
plants  ;  as  Archimedes  is  faid  to  have  been  flain,  without 
fcarcely  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter,  while  he  was 
making  figures  upon  the  fands  of  the  fea-fhore.  Yet  he  was  in 
ftill  greater  danger  as  he  returned  to  FraiTce :  for  at  a  town 
near  Perpignon,  the  houfe  where  he  lay  fell  entirely  down, 
and  if  all  poiiible  hafte  had  not  been  made  to  dig  him  out  of 
the  ruins,  under  which,  however,  he  was  buried  two  hours, 
he  muft  inevitably  have  perifhed.  He  arrived  at  Montpelier 
at  the  end  of  1681,  and  continued  his  iludies  in  medicine, 
and  his  operations  in  chymiftry  and  anatomy.  He  was  af- 
terwards received  doctor  of  phyfic  at  Orange,  and  went  from 
thence  to  Aix,  where  his  pafiion  for  plants,  which  was  as 
high  as  ever,  did  not  fufFer  him  to  continue  long.  He  had 
ft  mind  to  viiit  the  Alps,  as  he  had  vifited  the  Pyrenees  j  and 
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he  brought  back  with  him  new  treafures,  which  he  had  ac- 
quired with  vaft  fatigue  and  danger. 

His  great  merit  in  his  way  began  now  to  be  known  at 
Paris,  whither  he  went  in  1683,  and  was  introduced  to  M. 
Fagon,  firft  phyfician  to  the  queen,  who  was  fo  ftruck  with 
the  ingenuity  and  vaft  knowledge'  of  7^ournefort,  that  he 
procured  him  to  be  made  botanic  profefTor  in  the  king's  gar- 
den. Tournefort  immediately  fet  himfelf  to  furnifh  it  with 
every  thing  that  was  curious  and  valuable;  and,  by  order 
of  the  king,  travelled  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  after- 
wards into -Holland  and  England,  where  he  made  a  prodi- 
-_  gious  collection  of  plants.  His  name  was  become  celebrated 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and  he  had  the  botanic  profeflbr- 
ihip  at  Leyden  offered  him,  which  he  did  not  think  proper 
to  accept,  though  his  prefent  falary  was  but  fmall.  He  had, 
however,  the  profits  of  his  profeffion,  and  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  botany,  which,  with  his  own  private  for- 
tune, fupported  him  very  handfomely.  In  1692,  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  of  fciences  ;  he  was  af- 
terwards made  dodlor  in  phyfic  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  and 
maintained  a  thefts  for  it,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  friend 
and  patron  M.  Fagon. 

In  1700,  he  received  an  order  from  the  king  to  travel  to 
Greece,  Afia,  and  Africa,  not  only  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
plants  which  the  ancients  have  mentioned,  or  even  of  thofe 
which  efcaped  their  obfervation,  but  to  make  alfo  obferva- 
tions  upon  natural  hiftory  at  large,  upon  ancient  and  modern 
geography,  and  upon  the  religion,  manners,  and  commerce 
of  different  nations  and  people.  The  king  ordered  farther 
a  defigner  to  attend  him,  who  might  draw  plants,  animals, 
or  any  thing  curious,  that  fell  in  his  way.  Almoft  three 
years  were  employed  in  this  learned  voyage ;  and,  as  botany 
was  M.  Tournefort's  favourite  objedl,  he  fimpled  over  all 
the  ifles  of  the  Archipelago,  upon  the  coafts  of  the  Black 
Sea,  in  Bithynia,  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  Georgia. 
At  his  return  he  took  a  different  route,  in  hopes  of  new  fub- 
jedls  of  obfervation,  and  came  through  Galatia,  Myfia,  Ly- 
dia,  and  Ionia.  The  plague  being  then  in  Egypt,  hindered 
him  from  proceeding  to  Africa ;  neverthelefs,  he  brought 
^ome  13j6  fpecies  of  plants,  intirely  ne-^. 
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He  now  refumed  the  bufinefs  of  his  profeiEon,  which  his 
travels  had  interrupted  ;  he  was  foon  after  made  profefibr  of 
phyfic  in  the  Col  lege- royal.  He  had,  alfo,  the  offices  of  his 
botanic  profeiTorfhip  in  the  king's  garden,  and  the  ufual  func- 
tions of  the  academy  of  fciences  required  of  ever)'  member, 
to  attend,  together  with  the  work  of  preparing  an  account 
of  his  travels,  which  was  now  to  be  expefted  from  him. 
This  being  more  work  than  his  conftitution  could  bear,  gra- 
dually impaired  his  health,  but  it  was  an  unforefeen  accident 
that  coft  him  his  life  :  as  he  was  going  to  the  academy,  his 
bread  was  violently  prefled  by  the  wheel  of  a  cart,  which 
he  could  not  avoid ;  which  yet  he  recovered  from  fo  far,  as 
to  be  able  to  go  on  with  his  medical  and  botanical  le£tures. 
But  it  brought  on  a  fpitting  of  blood,  which  he  did  not  pay 
a  proper  regard  to  ;  and  this  ending  in  a  dropfy  of  the  breaft, 
carried  him  ofF,  after  languifhing  fome  months,  the  28th 
of  December  1708.  He  was  the  greateft  botanift  of  his 
time  ;  and  it  was  by  his  fldll  and  care  that  the  king  of 
France's  gardens,  almoft  quite  negle£ted  and  abandoned  be- 
fore, were  afterwards  held  in  honour,  and  thought  worth 
the  attention  of  all  the  virtuofi  in  Europe.  Yet  he  was  not 
fo  particularly  attached  to  botany,  as  to  negledl  every  thing 
elfe :  for  he  had  made  a  moft  valuable  collection  of  all  kinds 
of  natural  curiofities,  which  he  left  by  will  to  the  king. 

His  writings  are  as  follow :  Elemens  de  botanique :  ou, 
Methode  pour  connoitre  les  plantes,  avec  figures,  Paris  1 694, 
3  tomes  in  8vo.  He  afterwards  enlarged  this  work  confi- 
derably,  and  tranflated  it  into  Latin,  for  the  benefit  of  fo- 
reigners, with  this  title,  Inftitutiones  rei  herbarise  :  five, 
Elementa  botanices,  Paris  1700,  3  vols  in  4to.  The  firft 
volume  contains  the  names  of  the  plants,  diftributcd  accord- 
ing to  his  method,  the  two  other  the  figures  of  them,  very 
well  engraven.  His  next  work  was,  Hiftoire  des  plantes 
qui  naiflent  aux  environs  de  Paris,  avec  leur  ufage  dans  Ta 
medicine,  1698,  in  i2mo  ;  enlarged  by  another  hand,  into 
two  volumes  r2mo,  in  an  edition  of  Paris  1725.  De  opti- 
ma methodo  inftituenda  in  re  herbaria,  1697,  in  8vo.  This 
is  an  epiftle  to  our  mr.  Ray,  who  had  difi'ented  from  mr. 
Tournefort's  method  of  clafling  plants,  and  ranging  them 
into  their  fcveral  genufes.     Corollarium  inftitutionum  rei 

herbaria?. 
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herbarise,  in  quo  plantae  1356  munificentia  Ludovici  magni 
in  orientaiibus  regionibus  obfervatoc  recenfentur,  &  ad  genera 
fua  revocantur,  Paris  1603,  in  410.  This  work  is  printed 
^  in  the  third  volume  of  mr.  Ray's  Hiftoria  plantarum,  1704, 
in  folio.  Relation  d'un  voyage  du  Levant,  contenant  I'hif- 
toire  anciejine  &  moderne  de  plufieurs  ifles  d'Archipel,  de 
C.onftar.tinople,  &c.  Paris  171 7,  2  tomes  in  4to,  and  3  in 
Svo,  with  figures;  reprinted  at  Amilerdam  1718,  in  2  vols 
4to.  This  work  comprifcs  not  only  difcoveries  in  botany, 
but  many  other  curious  particulars  relating  to  hiflory,  geo- 
graphy, and  nat-ural  philofophy.  Befides  thefe  larger  works, 
there  are  feveral  pieces  of  mr.  Tournefort,  printed  in  the 
Hiftory  of  the  academy  of  fciencts. 

Hody.  de  TRAPEZUNTIUS  (G  e  o r  g  i  u  s)  ont-   of  thofe 

liiftHbus  '      learned  men  who  brought  the  Greek  language  into  the  weft, 
&c.  p.  icz.  juft  before  the  rcfurred^ion  of  letters,  was  a  native  of  Candia, 
or  Crete,  a:id  born  about  the  year  1396.     He  came  firft  to 
Venice,  and  parted  from  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric  and  philofophy  feveral  years.     This  was  under  the 
pontificate  of  Eugenius  IV.  about  which  time  Theodorus 
-   Goza  came  to  Italy,  and  was  his  rival.     He  was  fecretary 
to  Eugenius,  as  he  was  to  his  fucceflbr  Nicholas  V.  and 
'  lived  in  plenty  and  happinefs  for  a  long  time  j  but  afterwards 

being  involved  in  quarrels  with  Goza,  Valla,  and  others, 
he  went  to  Naples,  at  the  folicitation  of  king  Alphonfus, 
who  fettled  on  him  a  good  penfion.  In  the  year  1465,  he 
made  a  vifit  to  his  native  country,  and  returned  from  thence, 
by  Conftantinople,  to  Rome.  He  lived  to  be  extremely  old; 
and  it  is  faid,  that,  before  he  died,  he  grew  a  perfed  child, 
forgetting  all  he  had  ever  learned,  even  to  his  own  name. 
Some  have  imputed  this  to  illnefs,  others  to  difappointment 
and  vexation,  for  having  received  from  pope  Sixtus  IV.  what 
he  thought  an  inconfiderable  recompence  for  fome  of  his 
works:  an  hundred  ducats  was  the  fum.  And  they  add, 
that,  as  he  returned  from  the  palace,  he  flung  it  into  the 
Tiber,  faying,  *'  Periere  labores,  pereat  &  eorum  ingrata 
**  merces  ;'*  but  they  feem  to  have  confounded  his  itory  with 
Theodore  Goza's.  He  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1485, 
aged  near  ninety.     He  had  a  ggod  portion  of  that  favage 
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fpirit  which  prevailed  among  the  learnsti  of  thofe  times  :  was 
proud,  conceited,  dogmatical,  impatient  of  contradidion, 
and  quart eUbme,  and  contributed,  as  much  as  any  one,  to 
falftfy  the  maxim  of  Ovid, 

*' ingenuas  didl^ifle  fidellter  artes, 

*'  i£mollit  mores,  nee  fmit  effe  feros." 

He  wrote  a  great  mahv  works,  both  in  Greek  and  in  La- 
tin ;  he  tranflated  allb,  like  the  reft  of  his  fellow  travellers, 
many  of  the  ancient  Greek  authors  into  Latin,  as  this  indeed 
was  their  proper  bufinefs  :  but  his  tranllations  were  not  good. 
Huetius,  fpeakino-  of  him  as  a  tranflator,  fays,  "  Nonnjin-  Huet.  4; 

o  "^  •  1     J-  ^->-  '         Claris  in- 

*'  quam  auctorem  mtra  eas  concludit  angultias,  uttotaejus  terpretibm. 

"  membra  recidat ;    quorum'  &  ordinem  quandoque  audet 

**  pervertere.     Natives  praeterea  fenfus  neque  rimatur  feli- 

**  citer,  neque  polite  reddit ;  &  quibus  folis  excufari  poteft 

"  interpretation  is  licentia,  vel  afpernatus  eft  elegantias,  vel 

"  affequi  fe  pofie  defperavit." 

TRAPP  (Joseph)  an  Englifh  divine,  of  excellent 
parts  and  learning,  was  the  fecond  fon  of  mr.  Jofeph  Trapp, 
rector  of  Cherington  in  Gloucefterfhire,  at  which  place  he 
was  born,  anno  1679.  He  had  a  private  education  under 
his  fatiher,  who  inftrudled  him  in  the  languages,  and,  when 
he  was  fit  for  the  univerfity,  fent  him  to  VVadham-college 
in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  was 
chofen  fellow.  He  was  greatly  diftinguifhed  by  his  Ikill  in 
tile  belles  lettres;  and,  in  the  year  1708,  was  chojen  to  the 
profefl'oiftiip  of  poetry,  which  was  founded  by  dr.  Henry 
Birkhead,  formerly  fellow  of  All-fouls-college,  with  this 
condition,  that  the  place  of  le<5turer  can  onlv  be  held  for 
ten  years.  He  was  the  fuH  profeflbr,  and  publiflied  his  lec- 
tures under  the  title  of  Praelectiones  poetici?.  He  has  fhewn 
there,  in  very  elegant  Latin,  how  perfectly  he  underftood 
every  fpecies  of  poetry,  what  noble  rules  he  was  capable  of 
laying  down,  and  how  critically  and  juftly  he  could  give  di- 
redions  towards  the  forming  a  juft  poem.  He  fhew-  d  af- 
terwards, by  his  tranllation  of  Virgil,  that  a  man  may  be 
able  to  dire^,  who  cannot  execute  :  that  is,  may  have  the 
Ci-itic's  judgmentj  without  the  poet's  fire.  Trapp  has  ftuck 
7  clofe 
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clofe  to  Virgil  in  every  line,  has  exprefled,  indeed,  the  dc- 
fign,  the  chara6lers,  contexture,  artd  moral  of  his  poem: 
in  fliort,  has  given  Virgil's  account  of  the  actions.  Dry- 
den,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  conveyed  the  general  ideas 
of  his  author,  but  conveyed  them  with  the  fame  majefty  and 
fire,  has  led  you  through  every  battle  with  fear  and  trembling, 
has  foothed  you  in  the  tender  fcenes,  and  enchanted  you 
with  the  flowers  of  poetry.  Virgil,  contemplated  through 
the  medium  of  Trapp,  appears  an  accurate  writer,  and  the 
iffineid  a  well-condudted  fable  j  but,  difcerned  in  Dryden's 
page,  he  glows  as  with  fire  from  heaven,  and  the  JEneid  is 
a  continued  feries  of  whatever  is  great,  elegant,  patheticj 
and  fublime. 

Dr.  Trapp,  for  he  afterwards  became  a  do£lor  in  divinity, 
was  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  chaplain,  as  we  are  told,  to 
the  father  of  the  late  famous  lord  Bolingbroke.  His  prefer- 
ment was  the  redlory  of  Harlington  in  Middlefex,  and  of 
Chrift-church  in  Newgate-ftreet,  and  St.  Leonard's  in  Fofter* 
lane,  London,  with  the  ledturefhips  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry 
and  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields  :  his  very  high  church  prin* 
ciples,  were  probably  the  reafon  why  he  did  not  rife  higher. 
He  died  in  November  1 747,  and  left  behind  him  the  charader 
of  a  pathetic  and  inftrudive  preacher,  an  excellent  fcholar,  a 
difcerning  critic,  and  a  very  exemplary  liver.  Four  volumes 
of  his  Sermons  have  been  publiflied.  He  is  the  author,  like- 
wife,  of  a  piece  intitled.  The  church  of  England  defended 
againft  the  falfe  reafoning  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  wrote 
a  tragedy,  called  Abramule  :  or,  Love  and  empire,  a£led  in 
the  year  1704,  and  dedicated  to  the  lady  Harriet  Godolphin. 
Several  Occafional  poems  were  written  by  him  in  Englifh ;  and 
there  is  one  Latin  poem  of  his  in  the  Mufae  Anglicanas. 

Laftly,  he  tranllated  Milton's  Paradife  loft  into  Latin 
verfe,  with  little  fuccefs,  as  will  be  eafily  imagined  ;  and, 
as  he  publifhed  it  at  his  own  expence,  was  a  confiderable 
lofer.  He  certainly  might  have  beftowed  his  time,  and 
pains,  and  money,  better. 

Thuan.  TREMELLIUS  (Imm anuel)  a  proteftant  divine  of 

Hift.ad         great  learnine,  and  famous  particularly  for  a  Latin  tranfla- 

tioB  of  the  Bible,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  the  year  1510. 

He 
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He  was  the  fon  of  a  Jew,  and  was  educated  with  fuch  care 
as  to  become  a  great  mafter  in  the  Hebrew  tongue ;  but 
was  converted  to  Chriftianity  by  the  celebrated  Peter  Martyr, 
and  went  with  him  to  Lucca.  Afterwards,  leaving  Italy 
altogether,  he  went  into  Germany,  and  fettled  at  Argentine, 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  England  in  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  VI.  after  whofe  death  he  returned  to  Germany,  and 
taus^ht  Hebrew  in  the  fchool  of  Hornbach.  From  thence 
he  was  invited  to  Heideiberg,  under  the  elector  palatine 
Frederic  III.  where  he  was  profefibr  of  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
and  tranflaled  the  Syriac  Teftament  into  Latin.  There  alfo 
he  undertook  a  Latin  tranflation  of  the  Bible  out  of  Hebrew, 
and  aflbciated  Francifcus  Junius  to  him  in  that  work.  His 
next  remove  was  to  Sedan,  at  the  requeft  of  the  duke  of 
Bulloin,  to  be  the  Hebrew  profefTor  in  his  new  univerfity, 
where  he  died  anno  1580,  in  his  feventieth  year. 

His  tranflation  of  the  Bible  was  firft  publilhed  in  the  year 
1575,  and  afterwards  corrected  by  Junius  in  1587.  The 
proteftant  churches  received  it  with  great  approbation,  and 
our  learned  Matthew  Poole,  in  the  preface  to  his  Synopfis 
criticorum,  reckons  it  among  the  beft  verfions.  The  papifts 
have  not  fpoken  fo  favourably  of  it,  but  reprefent  it  as  very 
faulty :  "  As  Tremeliius,"  fays  father  Simon,  '*  was  a  Jew 
'*  before  he  Was  a  protellant,  he  has  retained  fomething  b.  i-  ^^ai 
*'  peculiar  to  himfelf  in  his  tranflation,  and  deviates  often 
**  from  the  true  fenfe.  His  Latin  is  affected  and  full  of 
"  faults." 

TREN CHARD  (John)   an  illuftrious  Englifh  pa-   Gordon'. 
triot  and  writer,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  family,  and   cTto's  Let- 
born  in  the  year  1669.     He  had  a  liberal  education,  and  was  ters,  ediu 
bred  to  the  law,  in  which  he  was  well  fkilled  j  but  politics,    ^^^^' 
and  his  place  of  commiflioner  of  the  forfeited  eftates  in  Ire- 
land, which  he  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  took 
him  from  the  bar,  whither  he  had  never  any  inclination  to 
return.     Alfo  by  the  death  of  an  uncle,  and  by  his  marriage, 
he  was  fallen  into  an  eafy  fortune,  with  the  profpefl  of  a 
much  greater.     He  began  very  early  to  diftinguifh  himfelf 
by  his  writings  ;  for  in  the  year  1 697,  he  publiihed  An  ar- 
gument (hewing,  that  a  Itanding  army  is  inconfiftent  with 

Vol.  XL  P  a  free 
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a  free  government,  and  abfolutely  deftructive  to  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  Englifh  monarchy  ;  and  in  1698,  A  fiiort  hif- 
tory  of  ftanding  armies  in  England,  v/hich  two  pamphlet* 
produced  feveral  anfwers.  In  November  1720,  mr.  Tren- 
chard,  in  conjunction  with  mr.  Thomas  Gordt  n,  began  to 
publifh  in  the  London,  and  aftervi'ards  in  the  Britifh  Journal, 
a  feries  of  letters  under  the  name  of  Cato,  upon  various  and 
important  fubje£ls  relating  to  the  public.  Thefe  were  con- 
tinued for  almoft  three  years  with  a  very  great  reputation  ; 
but  there  were  fome  among  them,  written  by  mr.  Tren- 
chard  under  the  name  of  Diogenes,  upon  feveral  points  of 
religion,  which  were  thought  exceptionable,  and  animad- 
verted upon.  Thus  mr.  John  Jackfon  wrote  A  defence  of 
.  human  liberty,  in  anfwer  to  Cato's  Letters,  in  1725.  Mr. 
Gordon  afterwards  colle£ted  the  papers  written  by  mr.  Tren- 
chard  and  himfelf,  and  publiihed  them  in  four  volumes  i2mo, 
under  the  title  of  Cato's  Letters ;  or,  Efiays  on  liberty  civil 
or  religious,  and  other  important  fubje£h,  the  fourth  edition 
of  which,  corre(£ted,  was  printed  in  1737.  It  was  imagined 
at  the  time,  that  lord  Molefworth  had  a  chief,  at  leaft  a 
confiderable  hand,  in  thofc  letters  ;  but  mr,  Gordon  alfures 
us,  in  the  dedication  of  them  to  John  Milner,  efq;  that  this 
noble  perfon  never  wrote  a  line  in  them,  nor  contributed  a 
thought  towards  them.  As  to  the  purport  and  defign  of 
Dedicat.  p.  them,  mr.  Gordon  fays,  that  *'  as  they  were  the  work  of 
*•  "  no  fadlion  or  cabal,  nor  calculated  for  any  lucrative  or 

**  ambitious  ends,  or  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  any  party  what- 
*'  foever,  but  attacked  falihood  and  diihonefty  in  all  fhapes 
**  and  parties,  without  temporizing  with  any,  but  doing 
•*  juftice  to  all,  even  to  the  weakeft  and  mod  unfafnionabJf^ 
*<  and  maintaining  the  principles  of  liberty  againft  the  pra«- 
**  tices  of  moft  parties ;  fo  they  were  dropped  without  any 
*'  fordid  compofition,  and  without  any  confideration,  fave 
"  that  it  was  judged  that  the  public,  after  all  its  terrible 
"  convulfions,  was  become  calm  and  fafe.  They  had 
*«  treated  of  moft  of  the  fubjeds  important  to  the  world, 
**  and  meddled  with  public  meafures  and  public  men  only 
*<  in  great  inftances." 

Mr.  Trenchard  was  member  of  parliament  for  Taunton 

in  Somerfetlhire,  and  died  in  December  1723,  of  an  ulcer 
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in  his  kidneys.  He  is  faid  to  have  thought  too  much,  and 
with  too  much  folicitude,  to  have  done  what  he  did  too  in- 
tcnfely,  and  with  too  much  vigour  and  adivity  of  the  head, 
which  caufed  him  many  bodily  diforders,  and  is  fuppofed  at 
laft  to  have  worn  out  the  fprings  of  life.  He  left  no  writ- 
ings at  all  behind  him,  but  two  or  three  loofe  papers,  once 
intended  for  Cato's  Letters.  Mr.  Anthony  Collins,  in  the 
manufcript  catalogue  of  his  library,  afcribes  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing pieces:  The  natural  hiftory  of  fuperftition,  1709. 
Confiderations  on  the  public  debts,  17 19.  Comparifon  of 
the  prcpofals  of  the  Bank  and  of  the  South-Sea  company, 
1 7 19.  Letter  of  thanks,  &c.  17 19.  Thoughts  on  the 
peerage  bill,  1719:  and  Reflexions  on  the  Old  Whig,  1719. 
Mr.  Gordon,  who  has  drawn  his  charader  at  large  in  the  pre- 
face above  cited,  telis  us  in  his  dedication,  that  he  "  has  fet 
"  him  no  higher  than  his  own  great  abilities  and  many  virtues 
*.'  fet  him;  that  his  failings  were  fmall,  his  talents  extraor- 
'*  dinarv,  his  probity  equal ;  and  that  he  was  one  of  the 
*'  worthieft,  one  of  the  ableft,  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  men, 
"  that  ever  any  country  was  blelTed  withal." 

TRISSINO  (John  George)  an  Italian  poet,  was  Niceroa, 
born  at  Vicenza  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  the  7th  of  ^^j^*'* 
July  1478.  He  loft  his  father  at  feven  years  old,  yet  having  Jugertiens, 
a  pafTion  for  letters,  applied  himfelf  ardently  to  his  ftudles. 
When  he  had  gone  through  a  courfe  of  rhetoric  and  philo- 
fophy,  he  went  to  Milan  in  order  to  learn  the  Greek  tongue 
under  Demetrius  Chalcondyles;  and  out  of  gratitude  to  this 
mafter,  erected  a  monument  to  him  after  his  death  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sauveur.  Afterwards  he  cultivated  mathe- 
matical learning,  and  made  a  very  confiderable  progrefs  in 
it,  omitting  in  the  mean  time  no  opportunities  of  exercifing 
himfelf  in  the  Italian  poetry,  for  which  he  had  a  natural  turn, 
and  in  time  became  famous.  At  two  and  twenty  years  of 
age  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  acquired  the  friendihip  of 
all  the  learned  ;  and  fome  have  pretended,  that  from  this 
commerce  he  drew  all  his  knowledge  and  tafte  for  letters  and 
the  fciences,  having  till  then  been  very  idle  and  ignorant ; 
but  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  fuppofition.  He  returned 
to  Vicenza,  and  in  the  year  1503,  married  a  lady,  of  whom 
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he  was  extremely  fond,  and  with  whom  he  lived  In  perfeft 
happinefs.  After  his  marriage  he  fought  tranquillity  in  a 
country-life,  and  retired  to  a  family  cftate  at  CriccoH,  upon 
the  river  Aftego,  where  he  cultivated  poetry  and  the  fciences 
without  interruption.  He  built  here  a  very  magnificent 
houfc,  of  which  he  drew  himfelf  the  plan,  for  he  was  very 
well  (killed  in  archifedlure  ;  and  it  was  under  him,  and  from 
the  conftruftion  of  this  houfe,  ihat  Andreas  Palladio,  after- 
wards fo  great  a  mailer,  learned  the  firft  principles  of  that 
fcience. 

Triffino  was  enjoying  himfelf  in  this  retreat  with  ereat 
tranquillity  and  content,  when  he  loft  his  beloved  wife,  after 
having  had  two  fons  by  her,  Francis  and  Julius.  This  Icfs 
made  him  quit  the  country,  and  fly  to  Rome,  where,  under 
the  preflure  of  the  fevereft  alfiiction,  he  compofed  a  tragedy, 
called  Sophonifba.  This  was  received  with  prodigious  ap- 
plaufe,  and,  by  order  of  Leo  X.  a£led  with  the  utmoft  pomp 
and  magnificence.  If  it  was  not  the  firft,  as  fome  affirm,  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  moft  perfeft  production  of  the  kind 
which  had  then  appeared  among  the  moderns ;  and  Taflb 
himfelf  made  no  fcruple  to  compare  it  with  the  tragedies  of 
the  ancients.  But  Triffino  had  other  talents  befides  that  of 
making  yerfes ;  he  was  very  well  formed  for  bufinefs,  and 
therefore  pope  Leo  fent  him,  in  the  year  151 6,  to  nego- 
ciate  fome  important  alFairs  with  the  emperor  Maximilian> 
which  he  did  with  good  i'uccefs.  Triffino  made  himfelf  very 
agreeable  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  to  his  fuccefTor  Charles  V^. 
and  he  was  employed  by  both  with  great  confidence.  It 
appears  alfo  from  the  Latin  letters  of  Bembus,  written  in  the 
name  of  Leo  X.  that  this  pope  fent  Triffino  to  Venice  in  the 
year  15 16,  and  that  he  refided  at  that  court  fome  months. 
Upon  the  death  of  Leo  in  the  year  152 1,  he  retired  to  his 
own  country,  and  married  a  fecond  wife  in  1526,  by  whom 
he  had  a  fon  named  Giro,  who  engrofled  all  his  aftedion. 
However,  pope  Clement  VII.  who  was  no  ftranger  to  hi^ 
various  merit,  recalled  him  afterwards  to  Rome,  and  gave 
him  many  marks  of  his  efteem.  He  fent  him  to  Charles  V. 
and  to  the  republic  of  Venice  ;  and  when  that  emperor  was 
crowned  at  Bologna  in  February  1530,  Trilfino  had  the 
honour  to  be  one  q{  the  pope's  train-bearers. 

He 
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He  was  afterwards  involved  in  troubles  of  a  domeftic  kind, 
which  did  not  end  but  with  his  life.  Julius,  the  only  re- 
maining fon  by  his  firft  wife,  could  not  bear  his  mother-in- 
law  ;  he  was  alfo  extremely  offended  at  the  partiality  (hewn 
by  Triflino  to  Ciro,  the  child  of  his  fecond  marriage.  From 
thofe  unhappy  fources  things  grev/  daily  more  and  more  in- 
flamed, till  at  length  Triflino,  conceiving  an  averfion  to 
Julius,  refolved  to  diilnherit  him,  and  to  leave  his  whole 
eflate  to  Ciro.  Julius  aware  of  this  commenced  a  fuit  at 
law  againft  his  father  for  his  mother's  jointure,  which,  after 
a  procefs  of  fome  years,  was  determined  in  his  favour.  He 
then  made  a  feizure  of  his  father's  houfe  and  eftare,  which 
afilicled  Triflino  to  that  degree,  that  he  went  to  Rome  in 
1549,  and  died  there  the  year  following.  Before  he  left  his 
own  country,  he  wrote  thefe  verfes  : 

**  Quasramus  terras  alio  fub  cardine  mundi, 

*'  Qj^iando  mihi  eripitur  fraude  paterna  domus: 
"  Et  fovet  banc  fraudtm  Venetum  fententia  dura, 

*'  Quae  nati  in  patrem  comprobat  infidias ; 
**  Qu^  natum  voluit  confecium  actate  parentem 

'*  Atque  aegrum  antiquis  pellere  limitibus. 
**  Chara  domus  valeas,  dulcefque  valete  Penates  : 

"  Nam  mifer  ignotos  cogor  adire  Lares." 

All  the  works  of  Triflino  were  printed  in  two  volumes 
folio,  at  Verona  in  1729,  the  firft  containing  his  poems, 
the  fecond  his  profe  pieces.  His  grand  performance  is,  La 
Italia  liberata  da  Gotti,  printed  firft  at  Rome  in  1547,  8vo. 
Mr.  Voltaire  has  criticifed  it  in  the  following  manner:  ^'''''furlj 
*'  The  Italian  tongue,"  fays  he,  "  was  at  the  end  of  the  epique. 
"  fifteenth  century  brought  to  the  perfc<5lion  in  which  it 
*'  continues  now,  and  in  which  it  will  continue  fo  long  as 
"  Taflb  in  poetry,  and  Machiavel  in  profe,  (hall  be  the 
*•  ftandards  of  ft)  le.  TalTo  was  in  his  childhood  when 
"  Triflino,  the  author  of  the  firft  tragedy  written  in  a  mo- 
*'  dern  language,  ventured  to  attempt  an  epic  poem.  He 
**  took  for  his  fubjedl  Italy  delivered  from  the  Goths  by  Be- 
*'  lifarius,  under  the  empire  of  Juftinian.  The  fubie£t  was 
'*  great  and  noble ;  the  execution,  although  very  mean,  was 
'*  yet  fuccefsful  3  and  this  dawning  (hone  in  an  age  of  dark- 
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*•  nefs,  till  it  was  intirely  abforbed  in  the  broad  day  of  Taffb. 

**  Triflino  was  a  man  of  great  genius  and  extenfive  capa- 
**  city.     He  was  employed  by  Leo  X.  in  many  important 

'*•  affairs,  and  had  much  fuccefs  in  his  embafTy  to  Charles  V. 
"  but  at  laft  he  facrificed  his  ambition  and  worldly  prd- 
"  fpeds  to  his  love  of  letters,  which  at  that  time  were  re- 
**  puted  honourable,  becaufe  they  were  newly  revived  in 
**  Europe,  and  in  the  glory  of  their  prime.  He  was  juftly 
"  charmed  with  the  beauties  of  Homer,  and  yet  his  great 
**  fault  is  to  have  imitated  him;  for  imitation  requires  more 
**  genius  and  more  art  than  is  commonly  imagined.  The 
*'  flowers  of  the  ancients  appear  withered  when  gathered  by 
*'  unfkilful  hands;  yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 

'  "^  fee  authors  mangle  Homer  and  Virgil  in  their  own  pro- 
**  dudlions,  and  fcreen  themfelves  under  thefe  great  names, 
"  without  confidering,  that  the  very  things  which  are  to  be 
**  admired  in  thefe  ancients,  are  ridiculous  in  their  works. — 
*'  However,  I  do  not  mention  TriiEno  only  to  point  out 
"  his  faults,  but  to  give  him  the  praifes  he  juftly  deferves, 
*'  for  having  been  the  firft  modern  in  Europe,  who  at- 
*'  tempted  an  epic  poem,  in  a  vulgar  tongue,  and  in  blank 
*'  verfe ;  for  not  having  been  guilty  of  a  fmgle  quibble  in 
**  his  works,  although  he  was  an  Italian,  and  for  having  ' 
**  introduced  fewer  magicians  and  enchanted  heroes  than 
**  any  writer  of  his  nation.'* 

TRYPHIODORUS,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  of 
whom  remains  a  poem  of  about  700  lines,  intitled  17^  cikuau;, 
or.  The  deftru6lion  of  Troy.  Few  particulars  are  icnown 
of  him,  and  hardly  any  with  certainty.  We  learn  from 
Suldas,  that  he  was  an  Egyptian ;  but  nothing  can  be  de- 
termined concerning  his  age.  Some  have  fancied  him  older 
than  Virgil,  but  without  the  leaft  colour  of  probability. 
Others  have  made  him  a  contemporary  with  Quintus  Cala- 
ber, Nonnus,  Coluthus,  and  Mufaeus,  who  wrote  the  poem 
on  Hero  and  Leander,  becaufe  they  fancied  a  refemblance 
between  his  ftyle  and  theirs  ;  but  this  is  a  precarious  argu- 
ment, nor  is  it  a  jot  better  known  when  thefe  authors  lived. 
All  therefore  that  can  be  reafonably  fuppofed  in  regard  to 
the  age  of  Tryphiodorus,  is,  that  he  lived  between  the  reigns, 
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of  Severus  and  Anaftafius  ;  the  former  of  which  died  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  the  latter  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fixth. 

His  reputation  among  the  ancients,  if  we  may  judge  from 
their  having  given  him  the  title  of  grammarian,  was  very 
confiderable ;  for,    though   the  word   grammarian   be  now 
frequently  ufed  as  a  term  of  reproach,  and  applied  to  perfons 
altogether  attentive  to  the  minutia  of  language,  yet  it  was 
anciently  a  title  of  honour,  and  particularly  bellowed   on 
fuch,  as  wrote  well  and  politely  in  every  way.     The  writ- 
ings of  this  author  were  extremely  numerous,  as  we  learn 
from  their  titles  preferved  by  Suidas ;  yet  none  of  them  are 
come  down  to  us,  except  the  poem  above-mentioned.  What 
accounts  we  have  of  them,  however,  do  not  convey  the 
higheft  idea  of  his  abilities  and  tafte,  as  will  appear  from 
mr.  Addifon's  defcription  of  his  Odyfley.     That  inimitable   Speaator, 
writer,  after  having  propofed  to  fpeak  of  the  feveral  fpecies 
of  falfe  wit  among  the  ancients,  goes  on  in  the  following 
manner.  **  The  firft  I  £hall  produce  are  the  Lipogrammatifts, 
*'  or.  Letter-droppers  of  antiquity,  that  would  take  an  ex- 
**  ception,  without  any  reafon,  againft  fome  particular  letter 
**  in  the  alphabet,  fo  as  not  to  admit  it  once  into  a  whole 
*'  poem.      One  Tryphiodorus  was  a  great  mafter  in  this 
**  kind  of  writing.     He  compofed  an  Odyfley,  or  epic  poem, 
"  on  the  adventures  of  Ulyfles,  confiding  of  four  and  twenty 
**  books,  having  entirely  banifhed  the  letter  A  from  his  firft 
"  book,  which  was  called  Alpha,   as  lucus  a  non  lucendo, 
'*  becaufe  there  was  not  an  Alpha  in  it.     His  fecond  book 
**  was  infcribed  Beta  for  the  fame  reafon :  in  ihort,  the  poet 
*'  excluded  the  whole  four  and  twenty  letters  in  their  turns, 
*'  and  (hewed  them,  one  after  another,  that  he  could  do  his 
*'  bufmefs  without  them.     It  muft  have  been  very  pleafant 
**  to  have  feen  this  poet  avoiding  the  reprobate  letter,  as 
*'  much  as  another  would  a  falfe  quantity ;  and  making  his 
**  efcape  from  it  through  the  feveral  Greek  dialefb,  when 
"  he  was  prefied  with  it  in  any  particular  fyllable.     For  the 
"  moft  apt  and  elegant  word  in  the  whole  language  was  re- 
*  je6ied,  like  a  diamond  with  a  flaw  in  it,  if  it  appeared 
"  blemiftied  with  a  wrong  letter.     I  (hall  only  obferve  upon 
"  this  head,  that  if  the  work  I  have  here  mentioned  had 
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«  been  now  extant,  the  Odyfley  of  Tryphiodorus  in  all  pro- 
**  bability  would  have  been  oftener  quoted  by  our  learned 
'^  pedants,  than  the  Odyfley  of  Homer.  What  a  perpetual 
*'  fund  would  it  have  been  of  obfolete  words  and  phrafes, 
**  unufual  barbarifms  and  ruilicities,  abfurd  fpellings  and 
*'  complicated  diale6ts?  I  make  no  queflion,  but  it  would 
"  have  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moft  valuable  trea- 
*'  fures  of  the  Greek  tongue." 

The  firft  edition  of  Tryphiodorus's  Deftrudi^ion  of  Troy 
was  publifhed  at  Venice  by  Aldus,  together  with  Quintus 
Calaber's  Paralipomena,  and  Coluthus's  Poem  on  the  rape 
of  Helen.  It  vi^as  afterwards  reprinted  at  feveral  places, 
particularly  at  Frankfort  in  the  year  1588,  by  Frifchlinus, 
who  not  only  reftored  many  corrupted  paflages  in  the  orici- 
nal,  but  added  two  Latin  verfions,  one  in  profe,  the  other 
in  verfe.  That  in  verfe  was  reprinted  with  the  Greek  at 
Oxford  1742,  in  8vo,  with  an  Englifh  tranflntion  in  verfe, 
and  notes  upon  both  the  Greek  and  the  Englifh,  by  J.  Mer- 
rick of  Trinity-college. 


Blount's 
Cenfura  au- 
thorum.— 
>ficeron,&c. 
t«m.  ixxix. 


TURNEBUS  (Adrian)  an  illuftriou^  French  critic, 
was  born  in  15 12  at  Andely,  a  town  in  Normandy,  of  a 
gentleman's  family^  but  in  no  great  circumftances.  Authors 
have  difputed  much  about  the  fpclling  his  French  name; 
but  his  Latin  name  all  agree  to  be  Turnebus.  He  went  to 
Paris  at  eleven  years  of  age,  and  made  an  amazing  progrefs 
in  clafllcal  literature  and  criticifm.  He  was  happily  formed 
with  all  the  qualities  which  could  enable  a  man  to  excel ; 
quick  apprehenfion,  admirable  judgment,  great  penetration, 
and  a  moft  tenacious  memory.  Add  to  this,  that  he  was 
indefatigable  in  applying,  infomuch  that  it  is  remarked  of 
him,  as  it  was  alfo  of  Budaeus,  that  he  fpent  fome  hours  in 
ftudy,  even  on  the  day  he  was  married.  He  acquired,  after 
he  was  grown  up,  fo  extenfive  a  reputation  for  his  learning, 
that  Italians,  Spaniards,  Germans,  and  Englifli,  all  made 
him  great  offers,  if  he  would  honour  them  with  his  refi- 
dence ;  but  we  are  told,  that  he  chofe  to  be  poor  in  his  own 
country,  rather  than  rich  in  any  other.  He  taught  polite 
literature  firft  at  Touloufej  and  afterwards,  in  1547,  went 
to  be  Greek  profeflbr  at  Paris,  whither  his  great  name  drew 
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fcholars  to  him  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  In  1 552,  lie  took 
upon  him  the  care  of  the  royal  prefs  for  the  Greek  books ; 
but  quitted  this  office  in  1555,  upon  being  admitted  into  the 
number  of  the  royal  profeflbrs.  He  died  the  12th  of  June 
1565,  leaving  his  wife  big  of  her  fixth  child. 

It  would  be  en  jlefs  to  tranfctibe  the  eloges  that  have  been 
made  upon  this  excellent  man ;  all  the  learned  have,  with 
one  confent,  fpoken  of  him  in  the  higher,  tcrr-s  ;  even  the 
Scaligers  and  Scioppius,  who  have  fcarce  fpoken  well  of  any 
body  elfe.     Lambinus  indeed,  though  he  allowed  him  every 
thioj,  accufed  him  of  having  tranfcribed  from  his  Commen- 
taries upon  Cicero,  and  Muretus  did  the  fame;  but  Lipfms 
could  not  forbear  crying  out  upon  this,  "  O  Jupiter!  audire   EpiflolkaB 
"  hfec  ?  ut  plagiarius  fit  I  urnebus  r  non  credam  hoc  fex-   nb.  y.  epift, 
"  centis  Lambinis.     O  Jupiter!  do  you  hear  thefe  things?    »7« 
•'  that  Turnebus   is  a  plagiary  ?  I  would  not  believe  fix 
*'  hundred  Lambins  in  this."     What  made  Turnebus  fo 
univerfally  beloved,  was  the  great  fweetnefs  of  his  temper, 
which  be  even  ihewed  by  a  virgin  modefty  in  his  counte- 
nance.    This  was  an  extraordinary  quality,  and  ought  to 
be  the  more  noted  in  a  critic,  becaufe  it  has  been  obfcrved, 
that  the  candour  and  good-nature  of  the  men  of  that  order, 
have  not   been    always    proportionable    to   their   learning. 
What  Montaigne  has  faid  of  Turnebus,  in  his  chapter  of 
pedants,  is  fo  very  much  to  his  credit,  that  it  would  not  be 
juftice  to  him  not  to  tranfcribe  it.     "  Whoever,"  fays  he,   Eff«is,liT,  i. 
*'  fhall   narrowly  pry   into,  and  throughly  fift  this  fort  of        ^''■* 
"  men,  will  find,  for  the  moft  part,  that  they  neither  un- 
**  derftand  others,  nor  themfelves  ;  and  that  their  memories 
*'  are  indeed  full  enough,  but  the  judgment  totally  void  and 
**  empty.     Some  ought  yet  to  be  excepted,  whofe  own  na- 
♦*  ture  has  of  itfelf  formed  them  better,  as  I  have  obferved 
**  for  example  of  Adrianus  Turnebus.     He  never  made  any 
'*  other  profefiion  than  that  of  mere  learning  only  j  and  in 
**  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  greateft  man  that  has  been 
**  thefe  thoufand  years.     Yet  he  had  nothing  at  all  in  him 
*'  of  the  pedant,  but  the  wearing  of  his  gown,  and  a  little 
"  exterior  air  and  manner,  which  could  not  be  civilized  to 
**  the  garb ; — but  within,  there  was  not  a  more  illuftrious 
'*  and  polite  foul  living  upon  earth.     I  have  often  purpofely 
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"  put  him  upon  arguments  quite  foreign  to  his  profeflion, 

**  in  which  I  found  he  had  fo  clear  an  infight,  fo  quick  an 

*'  apprehenfion,  and  fo  folid  a  judgment,  that  a  man  would 

"  have  thought  he  had  never  pradlifed  any  other  thing  but 

**  arms,  and  been  all  his  life  employed  in  affairs  of  Hate* 

**  And  thefe  are  great  and  vigorous  natures, 

■        "  Qiieis  arte  benigna 

*'  Et  meliore  luto  finxit  praecordia  Titan." 

Juvenal,   Sat.  xiv. 

The  works  of  Turnebus,  which  are  all  in  Latin,  were 
printed  in  one  volume  folio  at  Strafburg  1600:  his  Adver- 
faria,  in  three  volumes  folio,  had  been  printed  at  Paris  be- 
fore. They  confift  chiefly  of  criticifms  upon  ancient  au- 
thors in  general,  and  Latin  verfions  from  fome  of  the  Greeks. 
Huctius  fays,  that  *'  he  had  every  quality  which  is  neceflary 
bu»,  p.  2ia,  '*  for  a  perfe£l  tranflator ;  for  he  underftood  Greek  tho- 
**  roughly,  and  turned  it  into  elegant  Latin,  clofely  and 
*•  without  departing  in  the  leaft  from  his  author,  yet  in  a 
'*  clear  and  pleafant  ftylc." 

Wood's  T  Y  N  D  A  L  E  (William)  a  moft  zealous  Englifh  re- 

Athen.          former,  and  memorable  for  having  made  the  firft  Enjjlifh 
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verlion  of  the  Bible,  was  born  on  the  borders  ot  VV  ales, 
fome  time  before  the  year  15CO.  He  was  of  Magdalen-hall 
in  Oxford,  where  he  diftinguiihed  himfelf  by  fucking  in 
early  the  dodrines  of  Luther,  and  by  as  zealoufly  propagat- 
ing thofe  doctrines  among  others.  Afterwards  he  removed 
to  Cambridge,  and  from  thence  went  to  live  with  a  gentle- 
man in  Gloucefterfhire,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  his  chil- 
dren. While  he  continued  there  he  {hewed  himfelf  fo  fu- 
rious for  Luther,  and  fo  inveterate  to  the  pope,  that  he  was 
forced,  merely  for  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon,  to  leave  the 
place.  He  next  endeavoured  to  get  into  the  fervice  of  Ton- 
,  ftall  biftiop  of  Durham,  but  did  not  fucceed.  His  zeal  for 
Lutheranifm  made  him  defirous  to  tranflate  the  New  Tcfta- 
ment  into  Englifli ;  and  as  this  could  not  fafely  be  done  in 
England,  he  went  into  Germany,  where,  fetting  about  the 
work,  he  finiflied  it  in  the  year  15-27.  It  was  the  firft  tran- 
ilation  of  it  made  into  Englifti.     He  then  began  with  the 
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Old  Teftament,  and  finifhed  the  five  books  of  Mofes,  pre- 
fixina:  difcourfes  to  each  book,  as  he  had  done  to  thofe  of 
the  New  Teftament.     At  his  firft  going  over  into  Germany,   AW  Redj- 
he  went  into  Saxony,  and  had  much  conference  with  Lu- 
ther; and  then  returning  to  the   Netherlands,    made  his 
greateft  abode  at  Antwerp.     During  his  peregrinations  from 
one  country  to  another,  he  fufFered  (hipwreck  upon  the  coaft 
of  Holland,  and  loft  all  his  books  and  papers.     His  tranfla- 
tions  of  the  Scriptures,  being  in  the  mean  time  fent  to  Eng- 
land, made  a  great  noife  there  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
clergy,  did  fo  much  mifchief,  that  a  royal  proclamation  was 
ifTued  out,  prohibiting  the  buying  or  reading  fuch  tranflation 
or  tranfiations.     But  the  clergy  were  not  fatisfied  with  this, 
they  knew  Tyndale  capable  of  doing  infinite  harm,    and 
therefore  thought  of  nothing  lefs  than  removing  him  out  of 
the  way.     For  this  purpofe  one  Philips  was  fent  over  to 
Antwerp,  who  infinuated   himfelf  into  his  company,  and 
under  the  pretext  of  friendftiip  betrayed  him  into  cuftody. 
He  was  fent  to  the  caftle  of  Filford,  about  eighteen  miles 
from  Antwerp  ;  and  though  the  Engliih  merchants  at  Ant- 
werp did  what  they  could  to  procure  his  releafe,  and  letters 
were  alfo  fent  from  lord  Cromwell  and  others  out  of  England, 
yet  Philips  beftirred  himfelf  fo  heartily,  that  he  was  tried 
and  condemned  to  die.     He  was  firft  ftrangled  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  hangman,  and   then  burned  near  Filford- 
caftle,  in  the  year  1536.     While  he  was  tying  to  the  ftake 
he  cried  with  a  fervent  and  loud  voice,  *'  Lord,  open  the 
"  king  of  England's  eyes." 

His  ftory  is  told  at  large  in  Fox's  Book  of  martyrs  j  Fox 
fays,  he  might  be  called  "  England's  apoftle."  He  was 
the  author  of  many  works,  befides  his  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  :  he  is  faid  to  have  tranflated  the  Bible  under  the 
name  of  Thomas  Matthew.  He  had  very  uncommon  abili- 
ties and  learning,  which,  joined  to  great  warmth  and  firm- 
nefs  of  nature,  qualified  him  very  well  for  the  office  of  a 
reformer. 

TYRANNIC N,  a  celebrated  grammarian  in  the 
time  of  Pompey,  was  of  Amifus  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus, 
and  is  memorable  for  having  contributed  very  much  to  the 

prefer\'atioa 
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prefervation  of  Ariflotle's  works.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Lucullus,  when  that  general  of  the  Roman  army  defeated 
Mithfidates,  and  feized  his  dominions;  but  his  captivity 
was  no  difadvantage  to  hixn,  Tince  it  procured  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  illuflrious  at  Ronae,  and  raifing  a  fortune. 
He  rpent  it,  among  other  things,  in  making  a  library  of 
«boye  30,000  volumes  ;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  his  care 
in^coiiecling  books,  that  the  writings  of  Ariltotle  have  not 
periflied,  together  with  innumerable  other  monuments  of 
antiquity.     The  fate  of  that  great  philofonher's  works,  as  it 

Geograph.  js  related  by  Strabo,  is  very  remarkable.  He  left  them,  with 
his  fchool  and  his  other  books,  to  his  fcholar  Thcophraftus, 
and  Theophrailus  left  his  library  to  Neleus,  who  had  been 
.his  as  well  as  Ariftotle's  fcholar.  Neleus  conveyed  his  li- 
brary to  Scepfis,  a  city  of  Troas,  and  in  his  country,  and 
left  it  to  his  heirs,  who,  being  ignorant  and  unlearned  per- 
fons,  took  no  other  care  of  it  than  to  keep  it  (hut  up  clofe  j 
and  when  they  were  informed  of  the  diligence,  with  which 
the  kings  of  Pergamus,  whofe  fubjeds  they  were,  fought 
out  for  books,  they  buried  thofe  of  Neleus  under  ground. 
A  confiderable  time  after  their  defcendants  took  them  out  of 
their  prifon,  much  damaged  by  moifture  and  vermin,  and 
fold  thofe  of  Arifl-otle  and  Theophraftus  very  dear  to  one 
Apellicon,  who  caufed  them  to  be  copied.  But  his  cyphers 
ill  fupplied  thofe  paffages  which  the  worms  had  eaten  and 
the  moiflure  effaced,  fo  that  thefe  books  were  publifhed  with 
an  infinite  number  of  errors.  After  the  death  of  Apellicon, 
his  library  was  conveyed  from  Athens  to  Rome  by  Sylla, 
v/hofe  library- keeper  permitted  Tyrannion,  a  great  admirer 
of  Ariftotle,  to  take  the  writings  of  that  philofopher  j  and 
from  him  they  came  into  the  pofleflion  of  the  public. 

Tyrannion  had  many  fcholars  at  Rome,  Cicero's  fon  and 
nephew  were  under  him.  Cicero  made  ufe  of  him  to  put 
his  library  in  order ;  and  Tyrannion  wrote  a  book  which 
Atticus  admired  i  all  which  particulars  we  learn  from  the 

Lib.  xii,        letters  of  Cicero.     Strabo  alfo  had  been  his  fcholar,  as  he 
himfelf  informs  us.     Tyrannion  died  very  old,  being  worn 


out  with  the  gout. 
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AIL  LAN  T  (John  Foy)  a  great  medalHft,  «  to  ^"1^^*^^ 
"  whom  France  was  indebted   tor  the  fcience  of  ten,.  „. 
'*  medals,  and  Lewis  XIV.  for  one  half  of  his  ca- 
**  binet,"  as  mr.  Voltaire  owns,  was  born  a:  Beauvals,  May  ^"=o'<»|»' 
the  24th,  1632.     He  left  his  father  when  he  was  three  years  &c.  tciB.iii. 
old,  and  fell  under  the  care  of  an  uncle,  a  brother  of  his 
mother,  who  educated  him,  and  made  him  his  heir.     He 
was  trained   with  a  view   of  fucceeding  to  a  magiflracy, 
which  his  uncle  pofiefled ;    but  being  too  young  for  this 
when  his  uncle  died,  he  changed  his  views,  and  quitting  the 
law,  applied  himfelf  to  phyfic,  in  which  faculty  he  was  ad- 
mitted dcclcr  at  twenty-four  years  of  age.     He  had  as  yet 
difcovered  no  particular  inclination  for  the  ftudy  of  medals  ; 
but  an  occafion  now  prefented  itfelf,  which  induced  him  to 
engage  in  it.     A  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beauvais 
found  a  great  quantity  of  ancient  medals,  and  carried  thera 
to  mr.  Vaillant,  who  examined  them  at  firft  flightly  and  in 
a  curfory  way,  but  afterwards  fat  down  to  ftudy  them  with 
attention.     Then  it  was  that  his  genius  and  tafte  for  me- 
dals difcovered  itfelf,  which  increafed  with  his  knowledge 
and  infight  into  their  nature  and  ufe,  till  he  devoted  himfelf 
almoft  intirely  to  them. 

Being  called  to  Paris  about  bufinefs,  he  paid  a  vifit  to 
mr.  Seg'jin,  who  had  a  fine  cabinet  of  medals,  and  wns  al- 
fo  greacly  attached  to  this  ftudy.  Seguin  from  their  con- 
ferences foon  perceived  the  fuperior  genius  of  Vaillant,  which 
feemed  to  him  to  promife  much  in  a  fcience  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  prefled  him  to  make  himfelf  a  little  more  known. 
He  did  fo,  by  vifiting  fome  antiquaries,  who  were  famous  in 
this  way,  till  at  length,  falling  under  the  notice  of  the  mi- 
flifter  Colbert,  he  had  a  commifiion  to  travel  up  and  down 

Italr. 
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Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece,  in  queft  of  medals  proper  for  the 
king's  cabinet.     This  was  a  thing  exadlv  to  his  tafte  and 
humour  :  he  fet  out  with  joy,  and  after  fpending  fome  years 
in  traverfing  thefe  countries,  returned  with  as  many  medals 
as  made  the  king's  cabinet  fuperior  to  any  cabinet  in  Europe, 
though  great  additions  have  been  made  to  it  fmce.     Colbert 
engaged  him  to  travel  a  fecond  time,  and  accordingly,  in 
Oftober  1674,  he  went  and  embarked  at  Marfeiiles  with 
feveral  other  gentlemen,  who  propofed,  as  well  as  himfelf, 
to  be  at  Rome  at  the  approaching  jubilee.     But  a  fad  ad- 
venture difappointed  all  their  curiofities ;  for  on  the  fecond 
day  of  their  failing,  they  were  fallen  upon  and  taken  by  an 
Algerine  corfair.     After  a  captivity  of  near  five  months  he 
was  permitted  to  return  to  France,  and  received  at  the  fame 
time  twenty  gold  medals,  which  had  been  taken  from  him. 
He  embarked  in  a  vefTel  bound  for  Marfeiiles,  and  was  car- 
ried on  with  a  favourable  wind  for  two  days,  when  another 
corfair  appeared,  which,  in  fpite  of  all  the  fail  they  could 
make,  bore  down  upon  them  within  the  reach  of  cannon- 
dot.     Mr.  Vaillant,  dreading  the  miferies  of  a  fre(h  flavery, 
refolved,  however,  to  fecure  the  medals  which  he  had  re- 
ceived at   Algiers,  and  in  order  thereto  fwallowed  them. 
But  a  fudden  turn  of  the  wind  freed  them  from  this  adver- 
fary,  and  caft  them  upon  the  coafts  of  Catalonia,  where, 
after  expcdting  to  run  aground  every  moment,  they  at  length 
fell  among  the  fands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.     Mr.  Vail- 
lant got  to  ihare  in  a  fkiiF,  but  felt  himfelf  extremely  in- 
commoded with  the  medals  he  had  fwallowed,  which  might 
weigh  altogether  five  or  fix  ounces,  and  therefore  did  not  pafs 
like  Scarborough  waters.     He  had  recourfe  to  a  couple  of 
phyficians,  who  were  a  little  puzzled  with  the  fuigularity  of. 
his  cafe  ;  however,  nature  relieved  herfelf  from  time  to  time, 
and  he  found  himfelf  in  poffeffion  of  the  greateft  part  of  his 
treafure  when  he  got  to  Lyons.     Here  he  explained,  with 
much  pleafure  to  his  friends,  thofe  medals,  which  were  al- 
ready come  to  hand,  as  well  as  thofe  that  were  daily  expetfted, 
among  which  laft  was  an  Otho,  valuable  for  its  rarity. 

Upon  his  arrival  art  Paris  he  received  frefh  inftruCtions,  and 
then  fet  out,  and  made  a  moft  fuccefsful  voyage.  He  pene- 
trated into  the  very  heart  of  Egypt  and  Perfia,  and  there 

found 
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found  new  treafures,  which  made  him  ample  amends  for  all 
his  t'atis;ues  and  perils.  He  was  greatly  carefled  and  re- 
warded at  his  return.  When  Lewis  XIV.  gave  a  new  form 
toiheacademy  of  infcriptions  inthe  year  1701,  mr.  Vaillant 
was  at  firll  made  alTociate,  and  the  year  after  penfionary,  , 
upon  the  death  of  M.  Charpentier.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy, 
October  23,  1706,  in  his  76th  year.  He  had  had  two  wives, 
and  bv  virtue  of  a  difpenfation  from  the  pope  had  married 
two  fillers,  by  whom  he  had  feveral  children,  and  one  fon,* 
who  fliall  be  mentioned  more  particularly  by  and  by.  In 
the  mean  time  let  us  give  fome  account  of  his  father's  works, 
the  firil  of  which  was  publifhed  at  Paris  1674,  under  the 
title  of,  r.  Numifmata  imperatorum  Romanorum  prjeftan- 
tiora  a  Julio  Czfare  ad  poflhumum  5c  tyrannos,  410.  A 
fecond  edition,  with  great  additions,  was  printed  1694,  ia 
two  volumes-  4to,  and  afterwards  a  third.  In  this  laft  he 
omitted  a  great  number  of  medals,  which  he  had  difcovered 
to  be  fpurious,  and  alfo  to  mention  what  cabinets  each  me- 
dal was  to  be  found  in,  as  he  had  done  in  the  fecond,  which 
has  made  the  fecond  generally  preferred  to  it.  2.  Seleuci- 
darunj  imperium,  feu  hiiloria  regum  Syrias,  ad  fidem  nu- 
mifmatum  accommodata,  Paris  1681,  410.  This  work 
throws  much  light  into  an  obfcure  part  of  ancient  hill:or)\ 
that  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  ufually  called  Seleucides  from 
Seleucus,  one  of  Alexander's  lieutenants,  who  founded  that 
kingdom  about  3C0  years  before  Chrift.  3.  Numifmata 
aerea  imperatorum,  Auguftarum,  &  Ca:farum,  in  coloniis, 
municipiis,  &  urbibus  jure  Latio  donatis,  ex  omni  modulo 
percufla,  Paris  1688,  2  torn,  folio.  4.  Numifmata  impera- 
torum Si  Czfarum,  a  populls  Romans?  ditionis  Gra^ce  lo- 
quentibus  ex  omni  modulo  percufla,  Paris  1698,  4to.  A 
fecond  edition,  enlarged  with  700  medals,  was  printed  at 
Amflerdam  1700,  in  folio.  5.  Hiftoria  Ptolema^oruoi 
^gypti  regum  ad  fidem  numifmatum  accommodata,  Amft. 
1701,  folio.  6.  Nummi  antiqui  familiarum  Romanarum 
perpetuis  interpretationibus  illuftrati,  Amft.  1703,  2  torn, 
folio.  7.  Arfacidarum  impexium,  five  regum  Parthorum 
hiftoria  ad  fidem  numifmatum  accommodata,  Paris  1725, 
4to.  8.  Achasraenidarum  imperium,  five  regum  Pontr, 
jBofphori,  Thr^cias,  &  Bithyiii*  hiftoria,  ad  fidem  numif- 
matum 
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matum  accommodata,  Paris  1725,  4to.  Befides  thefe  works, 
he  was  the  author  of  fome  pieces  which  are  printed  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  academy  of  infcriptions  and  btrlles  lettres. 

John  Francis  Foy  Vaillant,  the  fon,  was  born  at  Rome 
in  1665,  while  his  father  was  upon  his  travels  in  queft  of 
medals  and  antiques.  He  was  brought  to  Beauvais  in  1669, 
and  at  twelve  years  of  age  fent  to  Paris,  where  he  was  in- 
ftrucled  by  the  Jefuits  in  the  belles  lettres  and  philofophy. 
He  applied  himfelf,  as  his  father  had  done,  to  the  ftudy  of 
phyfic,  and  was  received  doftor  in  that  faculty  at  Paris  in 
1691.  He  was  initiated  early  into  the  (cience  of  medals. 
End  would  have  (hone  like  his  father,  if  he  had  furvived  him 
long  enough :  neverthelefs,  his  merit  was  reputed  very 
great,  and  he  was  admitted  into  the  academy  of  infcriptions 
and  belles  lettres  in  1702.  He  died  in  November  1708, 
about  two  years  after  his  father,  of  an  abfcefs  in  his  head, 
which  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  occafioned  by  a  fail. 

DuPin.Ec-       VALERIANUS  (PiERius)  an  ingenious  and  learned 
clef.  aut.       Italian,  was  born  at  Belluno,  in  the  ftate  of  Venice,  about 

cent.  XVI,  TT     1    /I      •     -    L  • 

Niceron,  the  year  1475.  He  loft  hi5  father  at  nine  years  of  age,  and 
torn.  XXVI.  was  reduced  with  his  mother  and  brethren  to  great  poverty} 
but  his  uncle  Urbanus  Bolzanius,  who  was  afterwards  pre- 
ceptor in  the  Greek  language  to  Leo  X.  took  him  under 
bis  protection,  and  had  him  liberally  educated.  He  ftudied 
the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  under  Valla  and  Lafcaris ; 
and  made  (o  wonderful  a  progrefs,  that  he  came  to  be  one 
of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  age.  Going  to  Rome 
under  the  pontificate  of  Julius  11.  he  became  a  favourite  with 
John  de  Medicis,  afterwards  in  15 13  Leo  X.  who  com- 
mitted to  his  care  the  conducl  and  inftrudion  of  two  nephews. 
The  cardinal  Julius  de  Medicis,  who  entered  upon  the  pon- 
tificate in  1523,  under  the  name  of  Clement  VH.  (hewed 
the  fame  regard  to  Valerianus,  as  Leo  had  done.  He  of- 
fered him  firft  the  bifhopric  of  Juftinople,  and  then  that  of 
Avignon  ;  but  Valerianus  refufed  them  both,  being  fully  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  place  of  apoftolic  notary.  He  was  in  im- 
minent danger  when  Rome  was  taken  1527;  and  the  year 
after  retired  to  Belluno,  for  the  fake  of  that  tranquillity, 
which  he  had  never  found  at  court.    Yet  he  fufFered  himfelf 
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to  be  drawn  from  his  retirement  by  Hypolite  de  Medicls, 
one  of  his  pupils  j  who,  being  made  a  Cardinal  in  1529, 
chofe  him  for  his  fecretary.  He  continued  in  this  office, 
till  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  in  1535  ;  and  feems  to  have 
pafTed  the  next  two  years  with  his  other  pupil  Alexander  de 
Aledicis  who  had  been  made  firft  Duke  of  Florence  in  1531. 
Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  in  1537,  he  retired  to  Padua; 
where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  among  his  books, 
and  died  in  1558. 

He  compofed  feveral  works,  ingenious,  learned,  and  cu- 
rious :  fome  of  which  were  publifhed  in  his  life-time,  fome 
iiot  tiJI  after  his  death.  Among  the  former  are,  De  Fulmi- 
num  fignificationibus^  Romas  1 51 7,  printed  alfo  in  the  5th 
volume  of  Grsvius's  Roman  Antiquities,  Pro  Sacerdotum 
barbis  de/enfio^  Romae  1531,  occafioned  by  an  intention  to 
renew  a  decree,  pretended  to  be  made  by  an  ancient  coun- 
cil, and  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander  III,  by  which  priefts 
were  forbidden  to  wear  long  beards :  Cajiigationes  Virgiliana 
leSficnis^  printed  in  Robert  Stephens's  Virgil  at  Paris,  1532, 
and  fmce  reprinted  with  the  beft  editions  of  this  poet: 
H'leroglyphica^five  de  fa  oris  ^gypt'iorum  aliarumque  gentium  //« 
ieris  Commentartorum  I'lbri  LVIII,  Bafil  1566.  Among  the  lat- 
ter zre,dialogo  della  vo'gar  lingua^  non prima  ufcito  in  luce^  4to. 
Jntiquitatum  Bellunenfium  libri  quatuor,  8vo  :  and  CcntarerMS, 
Jive  de  literatorum  infelicitate  libri  duo,  8vo  ;  all  printed  at 
Venice  in  1620,  by  the  direction  and  under  the  care  of 
Aloifio  Lollini,  Biftop  of  Belluno.  The  laft  piece  contains 
a  great  number  of  curious  anecdotes,  and  is  intitled  Conta- 
renus,  becaufe  the  firft  book  of  it  is  a  dialogue  between  Gaf- 
par  Contareno,  a  Venetian  ambaflador,  and  fome  learned 
perfons  at  Rome.  It  has  been  ofren  printed :  at  Amfter- 
dam  1647,  in  i2mo,  cum  Cornelii  Tollii  Jppendice ;  at  Helm- 
ftadt  1695,  '"  i2mo;  and  at  Leipfic  1707,  in  8vo,  with  two 
other  pieces  upon  fimilar  fubje£ls,  namely,  /ficionius  de 
Exilioy  and  Barberius  de  miferia  Poetarum  Gracorum,  and  a 
preface  by  Joannes  Burchardus^  Menkenius  the  editor. 

Valerianus  publifhed  alfo  at  different  times  two  volumes 
of  Latin  poems,  among  which  were  Amorum  libri  quinque. 
It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  Valerianus's  Chri- 
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flian  name  was  Peter ;  but  changed,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  thofe  times,  by  one  of  his  mafters  into  Pierius,  in  allufioa 
to  Pierides,  a  name  of  the  Mufes,  and  therefore  probably 
done  as  a  compliment  to  his  talents  for  poetry. 

VERTOT  fRENE  AuBERT  de)  an  agreeable  and  ele- 
gant French  writer,  in  the  way  of  hiftory,  was  born  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  family  in  Normandy,  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, 1655.  Great  care  was  taken  of  his  education,  and 
he  was  admitted  early  into  the  order  of  Capuchins ;  but  his 
indifFerent  health  not  permitting  him  to  continue  long  here, 
he  obtained  a  brief  of  the  Pope,  to  pafs  from  thence  into 
the  Regular  Canons.  He  difcovered  fuch  purity  and  ele- 
gance in  his  ftyle,  that  Fontenelle  and  another  of  his  friends 
advifed  him  to  write  hiftory.  He  did  fo  ;  and  afterwards 
publifhed,  at  different  times.  The  Revolutions  of  Portugal, 
The  Revolutions  of  Sweden^  and  The  Revolutions  of  Rome. 
There  are  alfo  feveral  dilFertations  of  Vertot,  in  the  me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  ;  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  He  wrote  alfo,  77;-?  Hijlory  of  the  Order 
of  Malta,  Of  the  Origin  of  the  Grandeur  of  the  Court  of 
Rome,  and  fome  other  pieces.  He  died  the  15th  of 
June,  1735. 

VALERIUS  MAXIMUS  an  ancient  Latin  writer, 
.    of  whom  remain  libri  novemfaSforum  diSiorumque  memorabi- 
lium\  dedicated  to  Tiberius  Caefar.     It   appears  from   this 
work,  that  he  was  a  Roman,  and  that  he  lived  under  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  Caefar  ;   at  the  latter  end  of  it,  for  he  ma- 
nifeftly  treats  the  memory  of  Sejanus  with  fcorn  and  abhor- 
rence, though  he  does    not  exprefsly  mention    him.     His 
fiy Ic  is  not  fo  pure,    as  might  be  expected  from  the  age  he 
lived  in  ;  and  therefore  many  learned  men  have  conjed ured, 
that  what  we  have  of  his,   is  not  the  original  work,   but 
Voffius  de     only  an  epitome  made  by  fome  later  writer.     Fabricius  calls 
Hift.  Latm.   jj     ^p^^  iucundunu   varium.  utile,  as  indeed  it  is  ;  and  many 
Fabric.  Bib-  ."^  i,,-ii- 

lioth.  Latin,    emment  critics  have  employed   their  lucubrations  upon  it. 

The  beft   editions  are,  that  by  Tbyfius   cum  Notis  Vario- 
rum, 1670,  m  8vo  ;  that //z  ufum  Delpbini,   i^']<)i   in  4to  ; 

and 
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anJ  that  by  Torrenius  at  Leyden,  1716,  in  two  volumes  4tOj 
cum  notis  integris  Lipfii,  Pighii,  yor/iii^  Perizonii,  iffc. 

VALESIUS  (Henricus)  or  Henri  de  Valois,  a  French 
critic  of  great  abilities  and  learning,  was  born  at  Paris  the 
10th  of  September,  1603,   of  parents,  whofe  circumftances 
fupporfd  them  without  any  profeflion.     He  began  his  ftu-    ^,^  Hnrrri 
dies  at  Verdun   in  161 3  under  the  Jefuits  ;  and  the  greateft   yaUfiiahA- 
hopes  were  formed  of  him  from  his  childhood.     He  was  re-    r'^r" ■^'^^'' 

'  ,  yw  Jcrtpta. 

called  to  Paris  five  years   after,  and   continued   there  in  the  Prefixed  to 

college  of  Clermont ;  where  he  learned  Rhetoric  under  Pe-  o^the'E'" 

tavius,  who,  as  well  as   father  Sirmond,  conceived   a  great  clefiaftkal 

efteem  for  him.    After  having  maintained  his  Thefes  in  Phi-  ?'"'^^"'  f^^ 

^  inferted  m 

lofophy  with  much  applaufe,  he  went  to  Bourges  in  1622  to  the  collec- 
ftudy  the  civil  law  ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  years,  returned  B°t"s  — jr 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  advocate.  He  frequented  ceron,  Me- 
the  bar  for  feven  years,  but  more  to  oblige  his  father,  than  i^°'"'  ^^' 
out  of  any  fondnefs  for  the  law  ;  and  a  very  little  bufinefs 
there  helping  to  increafe  the  difguft,  which  he  naturally  had 
for  this  profeflion,  he  at  length  quitted  it,  and  devoted  him- 
felf  intirely  to  litarar)'  purfults.  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
were  all  his  ftudy,  and  all  his  pleafure.  Sunday  he  confe- 
crated  to  devotion,  Saturday  afternoon  he  allotted  to  his 
friends  :  but  all  the  reft  of  the  week  was  fpent  in  reading 
and  labor.  His  own  Library  not  fufficing,  he  borrowed 
books  of  every  body  ;  and  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  learned 
more  from  other  people's  books  than  his  own,  becaufe  not 
having  the  fame  opportunity  of  reviewing  them,  he  read  them 
with  more  care.  He  acquired  a  great  reputation  bv  his 
learning,  and  by  the  publications  he  made  j  when  a  misfor- 
tune befel  him,  which  interrupted  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies. 
He  had  always  had  a  weak  fight ;  but  continual  application 
had  hurt  him  fo  in  this  refped,  that  he  loft  his  right  eye 
intirely,  and  faw  very  indifferently  with  the  left.  This  put 
him  under  the  neceffity  of  having  a  reader,  and  a  reader  he 
had  :  for,  though  his  father  was  of  too  fparing  an  humour 
to  make  him  an  allowance  for  this  purpofe,  yet  the  defedl 
was  fupplied  by  the  generofity  of  his  friends.  His  father 
however  died  in  1650  ;  and  then  his  circumftances  were  bet- 

0.2  ter 
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tcr  fuited  to  his  neceflities.  The  fame  year  he  made  an  ora- 
tion, in  praife  of  Chriftina  Queen  of  Sweden,  who  had  juft 
afcended  the  throne  ;  and  her  Majefty,  by  way  of  acknow- 
ledging the  favor,  promifed  to  fend  him  a  gold  chain,  and  gave 
him  at  the  fame  time  an  invitation  to  accompany  the  learned 
Bochart  to  Sweden.  But  the  chain  never  came,  and  the  invi- 
tation ending  in  nothing,  for  which  Valefius  himfelf  is  faid 
to  have  been  to  blame  :  for,  though  he  was  not  naturally  a 
great  prater,  yet  he  had  the  imprudence,  while  he  was  me- 
ditating this  journey,  to  break  fome  jefts  on  the  learned  in 
thofe  pirts ;  which,  being  fent  to  the  Queen,  occafioned  her 
Majefty's  coldnefs  and  negledl  of  him. 

In  the  year  1634,  Valefius  had  publifhed  at  Paris  in  4to, 
Excerpta  Polybii,  Diodori  Siculi^  Nicolai  Damafceni,  Dionyfii 
Halicarnajfenfts^  Appiani  Alexandrini^  D'tonis^  ^  Joannis 
Antiocheni^  ex  Colleilaneis  Conjiantini  Augujli  Porphyrogenetay 
nunc  primmn  Grace  edita^  Latine  verfa^  cum  notis.  The  Empe- 
ror Conftantine  PorphyrOgenetes,  who  died  in  the  year  959* 
had  made  extrafts  from  the  Greek  Hiftorians  of  fuch  things, 
as  he  thought  moft  ufeful  j  and  had  ranged  thefe  extracts 
under  certain  titles  and  common  places,  in  number  fifty- 
three.  Each  contained  two  books  :  one  of  extradls  from  the 
writers  of  Univerfal  Hiftory,  another  of  Extrads  from  the 
Hiftorians  of  the  Emperors.  Only  two  of  thefe  titles  are 
extant :  one  de  Legationibus,  the  firft  book  of  which  was  pub- 
lifhed by  Fulvius  Urfinus,  at  Antwerp,  1582,  in  4to ;  the 
fecond  by  David  Hoefchelius,  at  Augfburg,  1604,  in  4to  ; 
and  both  under  the  title  of  EcLga:  Legaticnum,  &c.  The 
other  title  is  de  Firtutibus  &  Vitiisy  and  is  the  work  under 
prefent  confideration.  A  merchant  of  Marfeilles  had  brought 
an  ancient  manuicript  of  it  from  the  Ifle  of  Cyprus,  and  had 
fold  it  to  Monf.  Peirefc,  who  fent  it  to  Paris.  Here  it  lay 
neglef^ed  a  long  time  ;  till  at  length  Pithocus  engaged  Va- 
lefius to  tranflate  and  publifh  it:  which  he  did,  and  very 
properly  dedicated  it  to  Peirefc,  to  whom  the  public  is  obli- 
ged for  it.  Peirefc  was  a  gentleman  of  Provence  ;  and  how 
ardent  he  was  in  the  promotion  of  Letters,  let  the  following 
inftance  be  a  lafting  teftimony.  Some  time  after,  Valefius 
bad  read  a  paflage  in  an  ancient  author,  relating  to  the  har- 
bour 
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hour  of  Smyrna,  which  could  not  be  underftood  without 
viewing  the  fituation  of  the  places.  He  acquainted  Peirefc 
with  this  difficulty;  who  immediately  fent  a  Painter,  to  take 
a  view  of  that  Port,  and  afterwards  communicated  them  to 
Valefius.  The  Critic  thanked  Peirefc,  for  the  trouble  he 
had  been  at ;  but  very  ungracioufly  fent  him  word,  for  Va- 
lefius was  far  from  being  graciouHy  formed,  that  they  did 
not  clear  up  the  thing  fo  well  as  he  could  wi{h.  Peirefc, 
vexed  that  he  had  been  at  fo  much  ex  pence  for  nothing, 
wrote  back,  that  he  had  endeavored  to  give  him  fatisfac- 
tion  ;  and  that,  if  he  had  not  fucceeded,  it  muft  not  be  af- 
cribed  to  either  himfelf  or  the  painter,  hut  to  his  own  tem- 
per and  humour,  which  were  fatisfied  with  nothing. 

In  1636,  he  gave  a  good  edition  of  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  in  4:0.  corrected  in  a  great  number  of  places  from 
the  manufcripts,  and  illuftrated  with  very  ingenious  and 
learned  notes.  A  fecond  edition,  with  more  notes  of  Vale- 
fius, and  thofe  of  Lindenbrokius,  came  out  at  Paris,  1681, 
in  folio  J  and  James  Gronovius  alfo  publiflied  a  third  at 
Leyden,  1693,  in4to.  The  critical  talents  and  learning, 
which  Valefius  had  (hewn  in  thefe  publications,  occafioned 
him  to  be  pitched  upon  for  a  work  of  greater  importance  : 
and  that  was  an  edition  of  the  ancient  ecclefiaftical  hifto- 
rians.  M.  de  Montchal,  archbiftiop  of  Tholoufe,  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  Valefius's  engaging  in  this  province :  for  being  a 
learned  man  himfelf,  the  clergy  of  France  had  befought  him 
to  give  an  edition  of  thefe  hiftorians,  which  indeed  was  very 
much  wanted.  Montchal  undertook  the  affair;  and,  the 
better  to  fucceed  in  it,  applied  to  Valefius  to  aflift  him  pri- 
vately. But  Valefius  was  by  no  means  a  man  for  this  :  he 
was  too  jealous  of  his  reputation  and  glory,  to  let  another 
perfon  run  away  with  the  fruits  of  his  labours ;  and  there- 
fore abfolutely  refufed  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  him. 
The  archbiftiop,  either  too  much  taken  up  with  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  his  fee,  or  diftrufting  fuccefs  in  what  he  had  under- 
taken, foon  after  excufed  himfelf  to  the  clergy,  j  and  at  the 
fame  time  advifed  them  to  apply  to  Valefius,  as  a  man  who 
was  every  way  qualified  for  the  ta(k.  They  did  fo  j  and 
upon  Valefius's  liftening  to  their  requeft,  did  for  his  encou- 
ragement fettle  a  penfion  upon  him.     This  was  about  the 

0,3  year 
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year  1650.  The  Hiftorians  came  out  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  good  notes,  in  this  order  :  Eufebii  Pamphili  hijioria 
ecclefiajiica^  ejufdemque  lihri  de  vita  Conjianiint^  isf  panegyri- 
cus'i  atque  orat'io  Conjiantini  ad  fanttos^  Paris,  1 659;  5^- 
Ctath  fe*  Sozomeni  hijhria  ecclefiajiica,  1668  ;  Theodoreti  i^ 
Evetgrii  h'tjioria  ecclefia/ika,  item  excerpta  \Sf  hijioria  ecclefio' 
Jiica  Ph'ilojhrgi'i^  i673«  Thefe  were  reprinted  in  three  vo- 
lumes folio,  firft  at  Amfterdam  in  1699,  and  then  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1720  :  to  which  laft  edition  fome  remarks,  but 
very  inconfiderable  ones,  fcattered  up  and  down  in  various 
authors,  were  colle<Sted  and  fubjoined  by  the  editor  Guliel- 
mus  Reading. 

In  1660,  Valefius  was  honoured  with]  the  title  of  hifto- 
riographer  of  France;  and  had  alfo  a  penfion  fettled  on  him 
by  the  kins:,  in  confideration  of  his  edition  of  Eufebius, 
which  had  appeared  the  year  before.  In  1662,  he  loft  his 
left  eye,  fo  that  now  he  was  blind  ;  and  notwithftanding  all 
the  fkill  of  oculifts,  the  moft  that  could  be  done  for  him 
was,  to  fee  but  very  poorly  with  the  left  eye  :  a  new  cata- 
raft,  almoft  as  foon  as  it  was  removed,  forming  itfelf  a^ain 
in  the  right.  In  1663,  he  had  an  addition  to  his  penfion 
from  the  crown.  He  had  hitherto  lived  among  his  books, 
and  troubled  himfelf  about  nothing  elfe  :  but  now,  being 
fixty  years  of  age,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  have  a  wife 
by  way  of  comfort ;  and  accordingly  was  married  November 
the  1 8th  to  a  handfome  young  woman,  by  whom  he  had 
feven  children.  He  died  the  7th  of  May,  1676,  having 
fpent  the  two  laft  years  of  his  life,  in  all  the  miferies  of 
one  oppreffed  with  Infirmities.  He  was  a  man  of  great  abi- 
lities and  learning,  and  an  admirable  critic  ;  but  his  nature 
was  far  from  being  amiable.  He  was  very  fparing  of  his 
jjralfes  to  others,  and  few  works  had  the  happinefs  to  pleafe 
him  ;  yet  he  was  particularly  tender  and  fond  of  his  own. 
He  was  bold  in  finding  fault  with  others,  but  could  not  bear 
to  be  criticifed  himfelf;  and  all,  who  prefumed  to  do  it, 
pafTed  with  him  for  very  ignorant  perfons.  When  he  was 
well,  he  had  no  feeling  at  all  for  the  indifpofition  and  fick- 
iiefs  of  others  ;  but  when  he  ailed  any  thing  himfelf,  then 
awful  ftillnefs  was  every  where  to  be  obfervcd,  and  all  poffi- 
ble  precautions  taken  not  to  difturb  him.     He  fliewed  vaft 

weaknefs 
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weaknefs  at  thefe  feafons :  he  would  fee  nobody,  no,  not 
even  the  light:  he  would  weep,  and  cr)',  and  bemoan  him- 
felf  like  a  child  :  yet,  when  the  malady  was  over,  no  men- 
tion at  all  was  ever  to  be  made  of  it,  nor  was  he  to  hear 
any  thing  but  congratulations  upon  his  good  health  and  found 
ftate.  He  had  the  w^eaknefs,  at  fixty  years  of  age,  to  de- 
fire  to  pafs  for  a  young  roan  ;  and  James  Gronovius,  hi  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  him  then  about,  gave  him  infinite  offence, 
by  wifliing  him  a  long  and  happy  old  age.  He  flung  the 
letter  afide  with  much  indignation,  calling  Gronovius  an  in- 
confiderate  young  man  ;  and  faying,  that  till  now  he  never 
thought  himfelf  old.  Valefius  is  an  inftance  to  prove,  that 
great  learning  and  greatnefs  of  foul  do  not  always  go  toge- 
ther ;  and,  that  a  man  may  be  a  very  profound  fcholar,  and 
yet  have  nothing  in  him  of  the  philofopher. 

After  his  death  was  publlflied  by  the  care  of  James  Gro- 
novius, Notts  &  aniaiadverjictus  in  Harpocrationem  i^  Pbi- 
lippi  'Jacobi  Maujfacl  Notas.  Ex  bibliotheca  Gulielmi  Prou- 
J^eaut  Lugd.  Bat.  1682,  in  4to,  Three  Latin  funeral  orations 
upon  three  of  his  intimate  friends  are  inferted  in  Bates's  Vita 
feUclorum  aliquot  viioruniy  printed  at  London,  1 681,  in  4to, 
the  firft  made  upon  Sirmond  in  1651,  the  fecond  upon  Petrus 
Puteanus  in  1652,  and  the  third  upon  Petavius  in  1653. 
We  omitted  an  Hexajneter  poem,  made  upon  the  recovery 
of  the  King's  health,  and  publiflied  by  himfelf  in  1663,  with 
the  title  of  Soteria  pro  Ludovico  magna.  There  are  alfo 
Harangues  a  la  reiiu  de  Suede^  (J  quelques  aufres  petites 
pieces. 

VALESrUS  (Adrian),  or  Adxien  de  Valols,  brother  of 
Henry  Valtfius,  and  a  very  learned  man  alfo,  was  born  at 
Paris  the  14th  of  January,  1607  ;  and  was  educated  in  the 
College  of  Clermont  there  under  the  Jefuits.  He  followed 
the  example  of  his  brother,  and  had  the  fame  Counfel-  !j^'"'°."' 
lors  in  his  ftudies,  the  Fathers  Sirmond  and  Petavius.  Hif-  &c.T«ni!3. 
tory  was  his  principal  object ;  and  he  fpent  many  years  in 
fearching  into  the  moft  authentic  records,  manufcripts  as 
well  as  printed.  His  long  perfeverance  in  thefe  purfuits  en- 
abled him  to  give  the  public  an  elaborate  Latin  work,  in- 
titled  Gejla  Fratncorum,  feu  de  rebus  Francicisy   in  three  vo- 

Q.  4  lumes 
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lumes  folio :  the  firft  of  which  came  out  in  1646,  the  two 
others  in  1658.  This  hiflory  begins  with  the  year  254,  and 
ends  with  752.  It  is  written  with  care  and  elegance,  and 
may  ferve  for  an  excellent  Commentary  upon  the  ancient 
hiftorians  of  France,  who  wrote  rudely  and  barbaroufly  : 
but  for  itfelf,  it  (hould  be  confidered,  and  fo  fome  have  con- 
fidered  it,  as  a  critical  work  filled  with  rude  erudition,  ra- 
ther than  an  Hiftory.  At  leaft  it  would  only  have  been 
fit  to  be  read  by  the  learned,  had  it  been  written  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  Colbert  afked  him  one  day  concern' ncr 
his  Latin  hiftory  of  France,  and  prcfied  him  to  conti- 
nue it ;  but  he  anfwered  the  Minifter,  that  he  mii^ht  as 
w?ll  take  away  his  life,  as  put  him  upon  a  work  fo  full  of 
difficulties,  and  fo  much  beyond  what  his  age  could  bear: 
for  he  was  then  in  years.  He  is  the  author  of  feveral 
other  Latin  woiks,  for  his  works  are  all  in  Latin:  as, « 
Notitia  Galllarum^  ordine  alphabetico  digejta^  1675,  in  folio. 
This  is  exceeding  ufeful  for  the  underftanding  of  ancient 
Gaul.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  fecond  edition  of  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus ;  to  which,  befides  additional  notes  of 
his  brother  and  Lindenbrokius,  he  added  notes  and  emen- 
dations of  his  own.  He  wrote  a  Panegyric  upon  the  King, 
and  a  life  of  his  brother.     There  is  alfo  a  Valefiana. 

In  the  year  1660,  he  was  with  his  brother  honoured 
lyith  the  title  of  Hiftoriographer  to  the  King  j  and  had  a 
penfion  fettled  upon  him.  In  1664,  he  loft  the  company 
of  his  brother ;  who,  when  he  married,  left  his  mother 
and  brethren,  with  whom  he  had  lived  till  then.  Adrian 
however  fome  years  after  followed  his  brother's  example, 
and  married  a  wife  too ;  by  whom  he  had  children.  He 
enjoyed  good  health,  till  he  was  eighty-five  years  of  age  : 
and  then  died,  July  the  2d,  1692. 

VALLA   (Laurentius)  an  Italian  writer  of  great 
Bavle'sDia.   P^^^^  and  learning,  was  born  at  Rome  in  the  year   14 15. 
He  attacked  with  great  vigour  the  barbarifm,  which  had  pre- 
vailed over  the  Latin  tongue  for  feveral  ages ;   and  wrote 
books,  on  purpofe  to  colleft  the  elegancies  of  that  language. 
In  Elog.        which  had  been  fo  little  ufed  by  the  fchoolmen  and  civilians  : 
cap.  13.       y^t,  as  Paul  Jovius  obferves,  when  he  himfelf  attempted  to 

write 


VALLA, 
w^ite  hiftoiy,  he  (hewed,  that  he  was  more  capable  of  pre- 
fcribing  to  others,  than  of  praclifing  himfelf.  He  was  of  a 
moft  contentious,  criticifing  and  contradi(5ling  nature  ;  and 
this  raifed  him  up  many  enemies.  The  title  of  his  books, 
fome  of  them  at  Icaft,  fhew,  that  be  was  one  of  the  greateft 
duellifts  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  and  that  his  life  may  be 
compared  to  the  profeflion  of  a  gladiator.  He  never  pardoned 
his  adverfaries  any  word  or  phrafe,  which  favoured  of  bar- 
barifm ;  and  this  gave  occafion  to  an  epigrammatic  fiction 
after  his  death,  of  his  having  made  himfelf  fo  formidable  in 
hell,  that  Pluto  durft  not  fpeak  Latin  there  :  to  which  it  is 
added,  that  Jupiter  would  have  admitted  him  into  Heaven, 
but  for  fear  of  having  his  words  criticifed.  Upon  the  whole, 
his  mordacity  and  ill  temper  was  fuch,  that  he  was  fuppofed 
to  write  principally  for  the  pleafure  of  abufing  both  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead. 

Nor  did  prudence  give  the  leafl  check  to  the  virulence  and 
acrimony  of  his  temper  :  for  he  did  not  confine  his  cenfures 
to  the  profeflbrs  of  literature,  but  he  attacked  the  ecclefi- 
aflics  ;  and  fpake  boldly  againft  fome  things,  which  they  ap- 
proved and  even  held  in  veneration.  He  had  the  courage  to 
refute  the  tradition  of  Conftantine's  donation  to  Sylvefler, 
which,  though  falfe  and  pretended,  was  yet  prodigioufly 
agreeable  to  the  court  of  Rome;  and,  as  if  this  was  not  bad 
enough,  he  even  let  fall,  that  he  had  arrows  in  his  quiver 
againfl  Chrift  himfelf.  He  left  his  countr}',  whether  by  or- 
der of  the  pope,  or  becaufe  he  had  expofed  himfelf  to  the 
hatred  of  too  many  perfons ;  and  retired  to  the  court  of  Al- 
phonfus  king  of  Naples,  who  was  a  great  patron  of  men  of 
learning,  and  defired  to  learn  Latin  of  him  at  fifty  years  of 
age.  Here  the  ecclefiaflics  perfecuted  him  feverely ;  they 
darted  upon  him  the  thunders  of  the  inquifition  j  they  deli- 
vered him  up  to  the  penal  laws  of  the  fecular  arm  ;  and  they 
would  have  burned  him  alive,  if  king  Alphonfus  had  not 
moderated  their  rigour,  and  forced  them  to  content  them- 
felves  with  whipping  him  in  the  convent  of  the  Jacobines. 
Neverthelefs,  returning  to  Rome,  he  found  good  patrons  ; 
who  procured  him  the  pope's  favor,  the  liberty  of  teaching, 
and  a  penfion.  He  died  the  ift  of  Auguft,  1465  ;  as  ap- 
pears from  his  epitaph,  which  his  mother  caufed  to  be  en- 
graven 
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graven  in  the  church  of  ^St.  John  Lateran,  of  which  he  was 
canon. 

He  is  cenfured  not  only  for  his  virulence,  but  alfo  for  his 
vanity  :   which  two  qualities,  when  they  go  together,  make 
the   moft  odious  compofition  in  nature.     He  efpoufed  the 
dodrine  of  Epicurus  with  refped  to  the  fovereign  good ;  yet 
corredted  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  reconcile  it  with  the  doc- 
trines of  chriftianity.     He  was  an  exceffive  admirer  of  Quin- 
tilian,  and  that,  as  is  fuppofcd,  becaufe  his  adverfary  Trape- 
zuntius  was  perpetually  cenfuring  him  ;   and  he  affeded  to 
defpife    Ariflotle.     He  was  not  well  enough  (killed  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  to  undertake,   as  he  did,   the  tranflations  of 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,   and  Homer's  Iliad.     **  As  great  a 
"  mafter,    fays    Huetius,    as  he  was  of  the  elegancies  of 
"  the  Latin  tongue,  in  thefe  verfions  he  was  very   inele- 
'*  o-ant  and  almofl  barbarous."     In  the  mean  time  it  muft 
be  owned,  that  Valla,   with  all  his  faults,  has   had  his  de- 
fenders ;  and  it   is  not  a  little  to  his  honor,  thac  Erafmus 
was  the  moft  ftrenuous  of  them.     This  great  man  exprefles 
himfelf  with  indignation,  that  Poggius  fhould  be  in  every  bo- 
dy's hands,  while  Valla,  who  had  a  hundred  times  his  learn- 
ing, centupla  doSiior,   was  read  by  nobody ;    and  he  declares, 
in  the  fame  epiftle,  that  "  the  mordacity  of  Valla  alone,  if 
"  they  will  call  it  fo,  has  contributed  more  to  the  promoting 
"  of  literature,   than  the  foolifh  and  infipid  candor  of  thou- 
"  fands,  who  admire  all  the  productions  of  all  men  without 
'*  diflindion,    and  who  applaud  and   (as  they  fay)  fcratch 
**  one  another  :"  itaque  unius  Laurentli  mordocitas^  fiqu'idem 
jta  rnalunt  appellare^    non  paulo  plus  conduxit  ret    Uteraria, 
quant  plurimorum  ineptus  candor,  omnia  omnium  fine  deleciu  ml- 
rantium,  fib'ique  invicem  plaudentium^  ac  mutuum  (quod  aiunt^ 
fcahentium.    In  fhort,  this  whole  epiftle,  which  is  by  no  means 
a  fliort  one,  is  written  intirely  in  the  defence  of  Valla ;  though 
at  the  fame  time,  it  would  be  eafy  to  collect  from  it,  if  Valla's 
works  were  not  extant,  that  he  cannot  be  defended  from  the 
charge  of  ill-nature  and  foul  language.    Ludovicus  Vives  alfo 
praifes  him  for  a  thing,  which  is  really  laudable  and  deferves 
Lud  v;ves    to  be  known  :   he  tells  us,  that  however  careful  Valla  was 
de  tradendis  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  expreflions,    and  to  inftru6l 
lS^i?*^'     ^*s  readers  in  it,  yet  he  fufpended  his  labor,  when  the  que- 
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flion  was  about  an  obfcene  word  ;  and  ufed  to  fay,  ''  I  had 
**  rather  it  ibould  continue  unknown,  than  be  explained  by 
**  me  :"  ignorari  malo^  quarn  me  docente  fcir'i. 

His  principal  works  are,  Elegantiarum  lingucc  Lat'wa  Itbri 
fex  :  De  veluptate  &  vera  bono  iibri  tres  :  De  Dialeci'tca  :  De 
geji'ii  Ferren-di  Arragonutn  Regis  :  Annoiatianes  in  Novum  Tef- 
tamentum  :  De  jifta  Conjlantini  Donatione  :  His  Annotations 
upon  the  New  Tellament  have  always  been  well  fpoken  of. 

VALLA  (George)  an  Italian  phylician  and  profeflor 
of  the  belles  lettres  at  Venice,   was  born  at  Piacenza,  and 
was  a  contemporary  of  Laurentius  Valla.     He  was    well   Eayle'sDift. 
(killed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,   and  wrote  a  confi-   denius  Re- 
derable  number  of  books  both  in  phyfic  and  literature.    One  novatus. 
of  bis  books  in  the  former  has  a  title,   which  gives  us  no 
\^{%  an  opinion  of  his  honefty,  than  of  his  ikill  in  his  profef- 
iion  :   it  is,   De  tuenda  fanitate  per  victum.     He  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  fome  books  of  Cicero,  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry, 
Juvenal,  &£c.     He  wrote  a  comment  alfo  upon  the  fecond 
book  of  PJiny's  Natural  Hiftory,  printed  at  Venice  1502,  in 
4to  :  which  however  muft  be  certainly  very  fcarce,  iince  fa- 
ther Hardouin  tells  us,  that  he  could  not  meet  with  it.     He   in  Pr«fat. 
was  alfo  the  compiler  of  a  work,  intltlcd  de  expetendis  Iff  fu-   ^^  ^^^ 
giendis  rebus.     This  Vaila  exafperateil  the  duke  of  Milan  fo 
much  by  his  too  impetuous  zeal  for  the  Trivulcian  faction, 
that  the  prince  procured  him  to  be  committed  to  prifon  even  at 
Venice.    He  fufFered  great  hardfliips  in  that  confinement,  but 
was  at  laft  releafed.     He  died  fuddenly.     He  was  juft  going 
from  his  lodgings,  in  order  to  read  a  leilure  upon  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul ;   but  flopping  at  the  neceflary  houfe,  he 
there  expired,   like  Arius  the  Herefiarch. 

VAN  BRUG  (Sir  John)  a  very  celebrated  Englifh 
dramatic  writer,  was  defcended  from  an  antient  family  in 
Chefhire,  which  came  originallv  from  France  ;  though  by  his 
name  he  (hould  appear  to  be  of  Dutch  extraclicn.  The  year 
of  his  birth  is  not  mentioned  :  but  it  is  probable,  that  ho 
was  born  about  the  middle  of  king  Charles  IPs  reign.  Though 
he  is  not  faid  to  have  been  at  any  univerfity,  yet  he  was  very 
liberally  educated,  and  became  eminent  for  poetry  and  fkill 

in 
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ih  architecture  ;  to  both  which  he  difcovered  an  earty  pro- 
penfion.     He  had   a   moft  ready   wit,  and  was  particularly 
formed  for  dramatic  produdions  ;  and  his  firft  comedy,  called 
"  The  Relapfe,  or  Virtue  in  Danger,"  was  a£led  with  great 
applaufe  in  the  year  1697,   which  encouraged  him  to  write 
more,  as  he  did  to  the  number  of  eleven.     The  reputation 
which  he  gained  by  his  comedies,  for  all  his  dramatic  pieces 
are  of  the  comic  kind,  was  rewarded  with  greater  advantages, 
than  ulually  ariie  from   the  profits  of  writing  for  the  fl:a<ye. 
He  was  appointed  Clarencieux  icing  at  arms;  a  place,  which 
he  fome  time  held,  and  at  latt  difpofed  of.     In  Auguft  17 16, 
he  was  appointed  furveyor  of  the  works  at  Greenwich  hof- 
pital :   he  was  likewiie  made  comptroller-general  of  his  ma- 
jelly's  works,  and  furveyor  of  the  gardens  and  waters.     But 
perhaps   it  may  be  more  reafonable  to  afcribe  thefe  prefer- 
ments to  his  fkill  in  Architedlure,  than  to  his  accomplifhment 
as  a  dramatic  writer  :   for  he  was  a  very  ingenious  and  able 
architeft,  and  feveral  noble  flru(5!ures  were  raifed  under  his 
direction,  as  Blenheim  in  Oxfordftiire,  Claremont  in  Surry, 
&c.     He  likewjfe  built  the  opera-houfe  in  the  Hay-Market, 
for  which  purpofe  he  raifed  a  fubfcrlption  among  thirty  per- 
fons  of  quality  of  lool.  each  ;  in  confideration  whereof  every 
fubfcriber,  for  his  own  life,  was  to  be  admitted  to  whatever 
entertainment  (hould  be  publicly  exhibited  there,  withoat  far- 
ther paym.ent  for  entrance.     When  the  firft  ftone  of  the  the- 
atre was  laid,  it  was  infcribed  with  thefe  words,  **  The  Lit- 
"  tie  Whig  :"   as  a  compliment  to  a  lady  of  extraordinary 
beauty,   then  the  celebrated  toaft  and  pride  of  that  party : 
narr.ely,  the  countcfs  of  Sunderland,  fecond  daughter  of  the 
great  duke  of  Marlborough.     The  building  was  finifhed  a- 
bout  the  year  1706.     In  fome  part  of  Sir  John  Vanbrug's 
life,   for  we   cannot  afcertain  the    time,    he  went  over   to 
France.:    where,    his   tafte  for  architecture  exciting  him  to 
view  the  fortifications  of  the  country,  he  was  one  day  obferv- 
ed  by  an  engineer,  whofe  information  caufed  him  to  be  fecured 
by  authority,   and  fent  to  the  Baftile.     Yet  his  confinement 
was  fo  eafy,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  made,  while  he  was  un- 
der it,  fome  rude  draughts  of  comedies  j  and  he  was  foon  fet 
at  liberty. 

This 
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This  ingenious  man  died  of  a  quinfey  at  his  houfe  in  White- 
hall, the  26th  of  March  1726.  He  was  the  contemporary 
and  friend  of  Mr.  Congreve,  whofe  genius  was  like  wife 
formed  for  dramatic  produclions ;  and  thefe  two  comic  wri- 
ters gave  new  life  to  the  Englifli  ftage,  and  reltored  it  to  te- 
putation,  when  it  had  in  reality  been  finking  for  fome  time. 
It  would  however  have  been  more  to  their  credit,  if,  while 
they  exerted  their  wit  upon  this  occafion,  they  had  preferved 
it  pure  and  unmixed  wi^  h  that  obfcenity  and  licentioufnefs  ; 
which,  while  it  pleafed,  tended  to  corrupt  the  audience. 
When  Mr.  Collier  attacked  "  the  immorality  and  profane- 
**  nefs  of  the  ftage"  in  the  year  1698,  thefe  two  writers  were 
his  principal  obje(3^s.  They  defended  themfelves,  it  is  true  ; 
Sir  John  Vanbrug  in  "  A  Short  Vindication  of  the  Relapfi 
*'  and  the  Provoked  IVife^"  from  thefe  imputations,  pub- 
lifhed  the  lame  year :  but  their  defences  were  nothing  more 
than  witticifms,  played  off  againft  folid  reafon  and  argument. 
Sir  John  Vanbrug  indeed  feems  afterwards  to  have  pleaded 
guilt/  to  the  charge,  and  to  have  been  fenfible  of  the  inde- 
cency and  immorality  of  his  fcenes  ;  for  in  the  year  1725, 
when  the  company  of  comedians  were  called  upon,  by  an  au- 
thority that  could  not  be  refifted,  to  revive  the  Provoked  Wife^ 
Sir  John,  as  if  confcious  how  juftly  it  was  expofed  to  cen- 
sure, thought  proper  to  fubftitute  a  new  fcene  in  the  fourth 
adt,  in  the  place  of  another,  where  he  had  made  a  rake  talk 
like  a  rake  in  the  habit  of  a  clergyman.  To  avoid  which 
offence,  he  put  the  fam.e  debauchee  into  the  undrefs  of  a 
woman  of  quality  j  for  the  chara(Ser  of  a  fine  lady  is,  it 
feems,  not  reckoned  fo  indelibly  iacred,  as  that  of  a  church- 
man. 

V  A  N  D  E  R  -  L I N  D  E  N  CJohn  Anton-ides)  a  ce- 
lebrated and  learned  profeffor  of  phyfic  at  Leyden,  was  de-  gayie'sDj^^^ 
fcended  from  anceftors,  diftinguifhcd  in  the  republic  of  let- 
ters. His  grandfather  Henry,  born  in  1546,  was  a  maftier 
cf  the  learned  languages,  and  fuffered  greatly  on  account  of 
the  reformation,  which  he  embraced  very  young.  He  loft: 
his  father,  his  wife's  father,  his  relations  and  friends,  in  ths 
Spanifli  mafiacre  at  Naerden  in  1 572.  After  that  fatal  ac- 
cident, he  exercifed  the  fundion  of  a  Minifter  at  Enckhuifen 
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till  1585,  when  he  was  invited  to  be  Profeflbr  of  Divinity 
at  Francker.  He  was  the  firft,  who  read  le<Stures  in  that 
■Univerfity  ;  and  it  was  he,  who  pronounced  the  Inaugural 
-Oration  of  it,  by  which  we  learn,  that  it  was  then  founded. 
He  died  there  in  16 14,  and  left  among  other  children  a 
fon,  named  Antony :  who  had  good  parts  and  fkill  in  po- 
lite letters,  and  on  that  account  was  by  the  magiftrates  of 
Enckhuifen  made  redtor  of  their  college.  He  was  likewife  a 
good  mufician  and  organift,  and  no  flranger  to  divinity:  but 
his  chief  talent  was  phyfic,  in  which  faculty,  having  taken 
the  degree  of  do<flor  at  Francker  in  1608,  he  pra6lifed  with 
fuccefs  and  reputation  firft  at  Enckhuifen,  and  afterwards  at 
Amfterdam. 

Enckhuifen  is  one  of  the  towns  in  North  Holland ;  and 
here  it  was,  that  John  Antonides,  the  fon  of  Antony  Van- 
3er-Linden,  was  born  the  13th  of  January  1609.  He  was 
fent  to  Ley4en  in  1625,  to  ftudy  philofophy  there  ;  and  after 
this,  he  applied  himfelf  intircly  to  phyfic.  From  Leyden  he 
went  to  Francker  in  1629,  in  order  to  continue  his  fludies 
there  ;  and  received  the  degree  of  do<5lor  fome  months  after. 
His  father,  who  had  been  at  Amfterdam  ever  fmce  the  year 
1625,  fent  for  him  home,  for  the  fake  of  inftruclins:  him  in 
his  profeflion  ;  and  died  in  1633.  Our  Vander-Linden 
continued  to  pracStife  phyfic  there  with  a  fuccefs,  which  raifed 
his  reputar'on  greatly;  for,  in  1639,  he  was  fent  for  to  be 
profefior  of  phyfic  in  the  univerlity  of  Francker.  He  dif- 
charged  that  office  with  great  applaufe  for  almoft  twelve  years  : 
he  read  le»Stures  both  on  the  theory  and  pra^ice,  on  anatomy 
and  botany  :  and  it  was  by  his  care,  that  the  garden  of  the 
univerfity  was  enlarged,  and  an  houfe  built  to  it.  The  li- 
brary was  no  lets  indebted  to  him  for  a  great  number  of 
books,  which  by  his  addrefs  he  procured  to  it.  The  univer- 
fity of  Utrecht  ofi'ered  him  a  profefibr's  place  in  1649,  which 
he  did  not  accept  ;  but,  two  years  after,  he  accepted  the 
fame  offer  from  the  curators  ct'  the  univerfity  of  Leyden.  He 
difchargcd  the  functions  of  it  with  high  reputation,  till  his 
death  ;  which  happened  the  5th  of  March  1664.  Guy  Pa- 
tin,  who  was  a  friend  of  this  phyfician,  often  mentions  him 
in  his  letters.  Vander-Linden,  fays  he  in  one  of  them, 
*'  died  at  Leyden,  aged  53  years,  of  a  fever  and   dcfluxion 

"  upon 
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"  unon  the  lungs,  after  having  taken  antimony,  and  without 
**  bein«y  blooded.  What  pity  it  is,  that  a  man,  who  wrote 
**  fo  many  books,  and  was  fo  well  ficilled  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
**  fliould  die  of  a  fever  and  fufFocating  catarrh  without  being 
"  blooded  ?" 

Vander- Linden  wrote  many  books  upon  phyfic,  and  otte 
De  Script  is  Medicis.  It  is  a  catalogue  of  books  upon  phyfic  ; 
was  printed  and  enlarged  feveral  times  by  the  author  in  his 
life-time  ;  and  very  confiderably  fo  after  his  death  by  a  Ger- 
man, named  Merklinus,  who  publifhed  it  in  a  thick  quarto, 
under  the  title  of  Liudemus  Revovaius,  at  Nuremberg  ia 
1686.  He  procured  editions  alfo  of  other  books ;  and  after 
having  publifhed  Celfus  at  Leyden  1657  in  i2mo,  left  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates  to  be  publiflied  there,  in 
1665,  8vo,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  two  volumes.  He  had  taken 
great  pains  in  it,  but  did  not  live  intirely  to  finifii  it.  The 
Journal  des  Savans  fpeaks  of  it  in  thefe  terms  :  *'  This  new  ^^^  ^^^ 
"  edition  of  Hippocrates  has  this  advantage,  that  it  anfwers  1666. 
**  all  the  former  by  means  of  the  figure?,  which  are  in  the 
*»  margin,  and  fhew  in  what  page  and  place  every  thing  oc- 
*<  curs.  Thus  it  may  ferve  inftead  of  all  the  other  editions, 
*'  and  remedies  the  confufion  occafioned  by  the  diverfity  of 
**  them,  whtn  a  pafTage  is  fought  for.  It  is  alfo  more  cor- 
**  re£l  than  all  the  reft :  for  Mr.  Vander-Lindcn,  having 
*'  carefully  compared  all  the  old  editions  and  feveral  manu- 
**  fcripts,  has  reftored  a  great  number  of  pafTages,  which 
"  were  not  exaft  eveii  in  Foefius's  edition.  With  regard  to 
**  the  Latin  tranflation,  he  chofe  that  of  Cornarius,  becaufe 
**  it  is  the  oideft,  and  that  commonly  ufed.  He  w^as  fur- 
♦'  prifed  by  death  a  little  before  this  edition  was  linifhed,  and 
*'  fo  prevented  from  publi(hing  the  remarks,  which  he  in- 
**  tended  to  make  upon  Hippocrates." 

VAN  DYCK  (SirAvTHONY)  a  moft  illuftrious 
gainter,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  I59q,  and  trained 
under  the  no  lefs  illuftrious  Rubens  He  gave  early  proofs 
of  his  excellent  endowments  in  this  way  ;  and  while  he  lived 
v/ith  his  mafter,  there  happened  an  affair,  which  may  very 
properly  be  called  the  foundation  of  his  reputation.  Rubens 
having  left  a  pi6lure  unfiniflied  one  night,  and  going  cut  con- 
trary 
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tracy  to  cuftom,  his  fcholars  took  the  opportunity  of  fporting 
about  the  room  ;   when  one  more  unfortunate  than  the  reft, 
ftriking  at  his  companion  with  a  maul-ftick,  chanced  to  throw 
down  the  picture,   which  not  being  dry  acquired  Come  da- 
mage.    Van  f)yck,  being  at  work  in  the  next  room,  was 
prevailed  on  to  repair  the  mifchief ;   and  when  Rubens  came 
next  morning  to  his  work,   firft  going  at  a  diftance  to  view 
his  picture,  as  isufual  with  painters,  and  having  contemplated 
it  a  little,  he  cried  out  fuddenly^  that  he  liked  the  piece  far 
better  than  he  did  the  night  before.     While  he  lived  with 
Rubens,  he  painted  a  great  number  of  faces,  and  among  the 
left  that  of  his  mafter's  wife,  which  was  efteemed  long  aftef 
one  of  the  beft  pictures  in  the  Low  Countries.     Afterwards 
he  went  to  Italy,  ftaid  a  fhort  time  at  Rome,   and  then  re- 
moved to  Venice  ;  where  he  attained  the  beautiful  colouring 
of  Titian,  Paul  Veronefe,  and  the  Venetian  fchool :  proofs 
of  which  appeared  in  the  pictures  he  drew  at  Genoa,  where 
he  left  behind  him  many  excellent  pieces.     After  a  few  years 
fpent  abroad,   he  returned  to  Flanders,  with  a  manner  of 
painting  fo  noble,  natural,  and  eafy,  that  Titian  himfelf  was 
hardly  his  fuperior  ;  and  rjo  other  mafter  in  the  world  equal 
to  him  in  portraits.     When  he  was  got  home,  he  did  feveral 
pieces  of  hiftory,   that  rendered  his  name  famous  all  over 
Europe ;   but  believing  he  fhould  be  more  employed  in  the 
courts  of  foreign  princes,  if  he  applied  himfelf  to  painting 
after  the  life,  he  refolved  at  laft  to  make  it  his  chief  bufinefs  : 
knowing  it  to  be,   as  it  certainly  is,  not  only  the  moft  ac- 
ceptable, but  the  moft  advantageous  part  of  his  profeflion. 
Befides,  he  was  willing  perhaps  to  fignalize  himfelf  by  a  ta- 
lent,   with   which   nature    had  particularly  favoured    him  : 
though  fome  have  faid,  that  it  was  his  mafter  Rubens,  who 
diverted  him  from  hiftory-painting  to  portraits,  out  of  a  fear 
that  he  ftiould  become  as  univerfal  as  himfelf.     The  prince 
of  Orange,   hearing  of  his  fame,  fent  for  him  to  draw  the 
pictures  of  his  princefs  and  children.     Cardinal  Richelieu  in- 
vited him  to  France  ;   where,   not  liking  his  entertainment, 
he  ftaid  but  a  little  time.     Then  he  came  over  to  England, 
foon  after  Rubens  had  left  it,   and  was  entertained  in  the 
fervice  of  king  Charles  I,  who  conceived  a  marvellous  efteeniv. 
for  his  works;  honoured  him  with  knighthood i  prefented 

him 
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him  with  h«s  own  pi<flure,  fet  round  with  diamonds  ;  affign- 
ed  him  a  confiderable  penfion  ;  fate  very  often  to  him  fof 
his  portrait ;  and  was  followed  by  moft  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  kingdom.  He  did  a  prodigious  number  of  por- 
traits, about  which  he  took  a  great  deal  of  care  at  firft) 
but  at  laft  he  ran  them  over  haftily,  and  painted  them  very 
(lightly.  A  friend  aflcing  him  the  reafon  of  this,  he  replied, 
«<  I  have  worked  a  long  time  for  reputation,  and  I  now 
**  work  for  my  kitchen.'' 

He  was  a  perfon  low  of  ftature,  but  well  proportioned  } 
very  handfome,   modeft,    and  extremely  obliging  ;    a  great 
encourager  of  all   fuch,   as  excelled  in  any  art  or  fcience, 
moft  of  whofe  pidures  he  drew  ;   and  generous  to  the  very 
laft  degree.     He   acquired   great   riches   by  his   profeflion ; 
married   one  of  the   faireft  •  ladies  of  the  Englifti  court,    a 
daughter  of  the  Lord  Ruthen  Earl  of  Gowry  ;  and  thouo-h 
he  had  little  with  her  except  her  beauty  and  her  quality, 
lived  in  a  ftate  and  grandeur  anfwerable  to  her  birth.     His 
own  garb  was  generally  very  rich,  his  coaches  and  equipage 
magnificent,    his  retinue   numerous   and  gallant,    his  table 
very  fplendid,    and   fo  much   frequented  by  perforis  of  the 
beft  quality  of  both  fexes,  that  his  apartments  feemed  rather 
to  be  the  court  of  a  prince,  than  the  lodgings  of  a  painter. 
He  grew  wear)',  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,   of  the; 
continued  trouble  that  attended  face-painting ;    and    beincr 
defirous  of  immoftalizing  his  name  by  fome  more  glorious 
undertaking,  went  to  Paris,  in  hopes  of  being  employed  in 
the  grand  gallery  of  the  Louvre.     Not  fucceeding  there,  he 
returned   to  England  ;    and   propofed  to  the  king,    by  his 
friend  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  to  make  cartoons  for  the  Banquet- 
ting-houfe  at  Whitehall.     The  fubjedl  was  to  have  been  the 
inftitution  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  the  proceflion  of  the 
knights   in  their  habits,  with  the  ceremony  of  their  inftall- 
ment,  and'  St.  George's  feaft :  but  his  demand  of  8000L 
being  thought  unreafonable,    while   the  king  was  treating 
with  him  for  a  lefs  fum,  the  gout  and  other  diftempers  put 
an  end  to  his  life.     He  died  in  1641,  aged  fort)'-two  years  ; 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  where  his  monument, 
whatever  it  was,  periihed  by  the  fire.     Du  Frefnoy  fays. 
Vol.  Xr.  R     '  that 
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Artof  paint-  that  *' of  all  the  difciples  of  Rubens,  many  of  whom  were 
tedVory-'  *'  admirable,  Van  Dyck  was  he,  who  beft  comprehended 
den,  p.  257.  <t  the  rules  and  general  maxims  of  his  mafter  ;  that  he  even 
'^  ^  ■  ^71  •  tc  excelled  him  in  the  delicacy  of  his  colouring,  and  In-  his 
"  cabinet-pieces  ;  but  that  his  gufto  in  the  defigning  part 
*•  was  nothing  better,   than  that  of  Rubens." 

VAN  HUYSUM  (John)  a  painter  of  great  name, 
was  born  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1682 ;  and  was  the  fon 
of  a  painter.  His  father  taught  him  to  paint  fcreens,  figures 
and  vafes  on  wood,  landflcips,  and  fometimes  flowers ;  but 
the  fon,  being  arrived  to  years  of  maturity,  perceived,  that 
to  work  in  every  branch  of  his  art  was  the  way  to  excel  in 
none  j  and  therefore  he  confined  himfelf  to  flowers,  fruit 
and  landficip.  Quitting  his  father's  fchool,  he  fet  up  for 
himfelf;  and  married  a  wife  about  the  year  1705.  No 
man  before  this  painter  attained  fo  perfect  a  manner  of  repre- 
fenting  the  beauty  of  flowers,  and  the  down  and  bloom  of 
fruit.  At  the  times  of  the  year,  when  the  flowers  were  in 
bloom,  and  the  fruit  in  perfection,  he  ufed  to  defign  them 
in  his  own  garden ;  and  he  has  fliewn,  by  the  fuperiority  of 
his  touch,  the  delicacy  of  his  pencil,  his  furprizing  exadl- 
nefs,  and  high  finifhing,  that  he  could  trace  nature  through 
ajl  her  refinements,  and  exceed  all  that  went  before  him  in 
the  manner  of  exprelllng  thofe  beautiful  produdtions  of  the 
earth.  At  laft  his  reputation  rofe  to  fuch  an  height,  that  all 
the  curious  in  painting  fought  his  works  with  great  eager- 
nefs  ;  and  this  encouraged  him  to  raife  his  prices,  till  his 
pidures  grev/  out  of  the  reach  of  any  but  princes  and  men 
of  the  large  ft  fortunes. 

Van  Huyfum  at  length  began  to  have  ftrange  freaks  that 
approached  to  maunefs,  which  are  attributed  to  the  railleries 
of  fome  painters,  on  the  coquetry  of  his  wife,  though  fhe 
was  neither  young  nor  handfome.  This  made  him  take  to 
drinking ;  which,  joined  with  the  ill  humour  of  his  wife, 
and  the  debauchery  of  his  fon,  whom  he  was  obliged  to 
ftnd  to  the  Indies,  threw  him  Into  a  flate  of  jealoufy 
a'nd  melancholy.  His  frenzy  would  often  laft  feveral  days, 
yet  without  ever  communicating  itfelf  in  the  leaft  to  his 
I  works  i 
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works  ;  (6  that  his  laft  pi<flures  are  as  much  edeemed,  as 
thofe  he  painted  in  his  prime.  The  year  before  he  died, 
nature  began  to  decay  in  him  ;  and  in  proportion  as  his 
ftrength  failed  him,  his  mind  grew  more  tranquil ;  fo  that, 
fome  months  before  his  death,  he  intircly  recov'ered  his 
reafon.  He  died  at  Amfterdam  the  8th  of  February  1749, 
aged  fixty-feven. 

VANIERE  (James)  a  French  jefuit,  famous  for  Latin 
poetiy,  was  born  at  Caufles,  a  town  in  the  diocefe  of  Be- 
ziersi  the  3d  of  March  1664.  His  parents  fpent  their  lives 
in  rural  occupations  and  amufements,  and  Vaniere  entered 
throughly  into  their  manners  and  tafte.  He  ftudied  undef 
the  jefuits  at  Beziers,  and  became  one  of  their  fociety  in  the 
year  1680.  He  difcinguiflied  himfelf  early  by  his  Latiti 
poetry,  and  compofed  a  great  number  of  works  in  this  way; 
the  principal  of  which  is,  Preediutn  Rnjheum.  He  publifhed 
klib  a  poetical  di<Slionary  in  the  year  17 10,  of  which  he 
afterwards  gave  an  abridgment.  He  went  a  great  way  like" 
wife  in  compiling  a  French  and  Latin  dictionary,  but  did 
not  live  to  finifh  it.  He  died  at  Touloufe  in  the  year*  ly^tt. 
He  holds  a  very  high  rank  among  the  modern  Latin  poets, 
hut  rcfembles  them  all  in  his  fervile  imitation  of  the  ancients  : 
as  perhaps  it  is  now  impoffible  to  compofe  Latin  poetrv,  and 
yet  preferve  the  fpirit  and  manner  of  an  original  writer. 

VAN  IN  I,  a  moft  determined  atheift  of  Italy,  -wai 
born  at  Taurifano,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  year 
1585  ;  and  was  the  fon  of  John  Baptift  Vanini,  fteward  to 
Don  Francis  de  Caftro,  Duke  of  Taurifano,  and  Viceroy 
of  Naples.  His  chriftian  name  was  Lucilio,  but  it  was  n- 
cuftomary  with  him  to  aflume  different  names  in  different  Memoires, 
countries:   for    in  Gafcony  he  called  himfelf  Pompeio  ;   in   ^^•.'^°^- 
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Holland  Julius  Csfar,  which  name  he  placed  in  the  title- 
pages  of  his  books;  and  at  Touloufe,  when  he  was  tried,  he 
was  called  Lucilio.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  letters  from  his 
infancy ;  and  his  father  fent  him  to  Rome  to  ftudv  philo- 
fophy  and  divinity,  where  he  had  for  bis  mafters  two  Car- 
melite friars.  From  Rome,  he  returned  to  Naples,  where 
he  continued  his  ftudies  in  phjiofophy.     He  delighted  ex- 
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tremcly  in  natural  philofophy;  and  out  of  love  to  that  fcience 
applied  himfelf  fome  time  to  phyfic,  which   is  one  of  its 
branches.     Aftronomy  likewife  employed  him  much,   which 
infenfibly  threw  him  into  the  reveries  of  aftrology  :    but  he 
beftowed  the  beft  part  of  his  time  upon  divinity.     The  title 
of  Do^or  in  utroque  Jure,  which  he  takes  in  the  title-page 
of  his  dialogues,   (hews,  that  he  had  applied  himfelf  to  the 
civil  and  canon  law  ;   and  it  appears  from  his  writings,   that 
he  was  no  novice  in  that  ftudy.     When  he  had  finiflied  his 
ftudies  at  Padua,  where  he  refided  fome  years,  he  procured 
himfelf  to  be  ordained  prieft,   and  became  a  preacher :   but 
this  employment  did  not  hinder  him,  from  devoting  part  of 
his  time  to  the  reading  of  Ariftotle,   Averroes,   Cardan,  and 
Pomponatius,  who  were  his  favourite  authors.     His  admira- 
tion of  Ariftotle  was  fuch,  that  he  calls  him,  the  god  of  phi- 
lofophers,  the  diclator  of  human  nature,  and  the  fovereign 
pontiff  of  the  fages.     The  fyftem  of  Averroes,  which  is  but 
a  branch  of  that  of  Ariftotle,  was  fo  highly  approved  of  by 
him,  that  he  recommended  it  to  his  fcholars  at  their  firft 
entrance  upon  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.     He  ftiles  Pompona- 
tius his  divine  mafter,  and  beftows  great  encomiums  upon 
his  works.     He  ftudied  Cardan  very  much,  and  gives  him 
the  character  of  a  man  of  great  fenfe,  and  not  at  all  afFedied 
with  fuperftition.     It  is  fuppofed,  that  he  drew  from  thefe 
authors  the  feeds  of  atheifm,  and  imbibed  thofe  monftrous 
do£trines,  which  he  afterwards  taught  others.     Father  Mer- 
fenne  aflures  us,   that  Vanini,   before  he  was  executed  at 
Touloufe,  confefled  to  the  parliament,  that  at  Naples  he  had 
agreed  with  thirteen  of  his  friends  to  travel  throughout  Eu- 
rope, for  the  fake  of  fowing  the  do£lrine  of  atheifm,   and 
that  France  had  fallen  to  his  Ihare :  but  this  is  very  impro- 
bable,   fince  the  prefident  Gramond,    who   was    upon   the 
place,  fays  nothing  of  this  particular  in  his  account  of  Va- 
nini's  trial  and  execution.     It  is  more  probable,  that  his  in- 
clination to  travelling,  or  perhaps  the  hopes  of  procuring  an 
agreeable  fettlement,  led  him  to  the  feveral  places,  through 
which  he  pafled  ;   and  he  fpread  his  fingular  fentiments,   ac- 
cording as  he  had  opportunity. 

However  that  was,   after  he  had  travelled  through  part  of 
Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  he  went  to  Geneva,  and 
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thence  to  Lyons  ;  where  having  prefumed  to  vent  his  Irreli- 
gious notions,  under  the  pretext  of  teaching  philofophy,  he 
found  himfelf  in  danger  of  being  feized,  and  was  obliged  to 
fly.  He  pafled  over  into  England,  and  In  1614  was  at 
London  ;  where  he  was  imprifoned  for  nine  and  forty  days, 
*'  well  prepared,"  fays  he,  with  that  air  of  devotion  which 
runs  through  all  his  writings,  "  to  receive  the  crown  of  mar- 
*'  tyrdom,  which  he  longed  for  with  all  the  ardor  imagina-  atr.  p.  118. 
**  ble."  Being  fet  at  liberty,  he  repafTed  the  fea,  and  took 
the  road  for  Italy.  He  flopped  at  Genoa,  and  undertook 
to  teach  the  youth  ;  but  it  being  difcovered,  that  he  had  in- 
fufed  pernicious  notions  into  their  minds,  he  was  forced  to 
abandon  that  city.  He  returned  to  Lyons,  where  he  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  favor  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  by  writing  a 
pretended  confutation  of  Cardan  and  other  atheiftical  wri- 
ters :  it  was  only  a  pretended  confutation  ;  for,  under  the 
pretence  of  confuting  them,  he  gives  them  in  fome  meafure 
the  victory  by  the  weaknefs  of  his  anfwers.  It  was  printed 
at  Lyons  16 15,  in  8vo,  under  the  title  of,  Amphitheatrum 
teternis  Providentia  Divirio-Magicuyn^  Chr'ifiiano-Phyficum^ 
nee  non  AJlrologo-Catholicum^  adverjus  ve teres  PhiiofophoSy 
Jtheoi,  Epicureos,  Peripateticos,  i5f  Stoicos.  Jut  ore  'Juito 
Cafare  Vanino^  Philofopho,  Theologo,  ac  "Juris  utriufque 
Doifore.  Dedicated  to  the  Count  de  Caftro,  the  protedlor 
of  his  family  and  his  benefactor.  This  work,  though  really 
written  in  the  caufe  of  atheifm,  was  approved  by  four  doc- 
tors, among  whom  was  John  Claude  de  Villa,  cenfor  of  the 
books  for  the  archbifhop  of  Lyons  ;  and  this,  in  the  follow- 
ing high  terms  :  Fidem  facimus  nos  hoc  opus  evolvijj'e^  nihil- 
que  in  eo  a  Catholica  ^  Romana  fide  alienwtiy  fed  cum  pera^ 
cut  as  turn  pervalidas  raiiones  juxta  fanam  fubiimiorum  in  facra 
Theokgia  magijlrorum  doSirinam  (O  quam  utiliter)  conti" 
neri. 

Vanini  however,  knowing  better  than  this,  and  being  ap- 
prehenfive  that  his  artifice  might  be  detected,  although  thefe 
noodles  were  not  able  to  detect  it,  went  again  into  Italy ; 
where  being  accufed  of  reviving  and  propagating  his  former 
impieties,  he  returned  to  France,  and  became  a  monk  in 
the  convent  of  Guienne.  We  are  informed  of  this  parti- 
cular, in  the  Patiniana  j   and  father  Merfenne,   who  con- 
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firms  it,  (as  quoted  above)  adds,  that  he  was  baniflied  this 
convent  for  an  unnatural  crime.  Then  he  retired  to  Paris, 
where  he  endeavourai  to  introduce  himfelf  to  Robert  Ubal- 
dini,  the  Pope's  nuncio;  and,  in  order  to  rriake  his  court  to 
him  and  the  clergy  in  general,  undertook  to  write  an  apo' 
logy  for  the  council  of  Trent.  He  procured  likewife  feveral 
friends,  and  had  accefs  to  the  Marefchal  de  Baflompierre, 
who  made  him  his -chaplain,  and  gave  him  a  penfion  of  two 
hyndred  crowns.  Upon  this  account  he  dedicated  to  him 
his  dialogues,  which  Vvxre  printed  at  Paris  in  1616,  8vo. 
with  this  title  :  Julii  Ccefaris  Vanini,  NeapoUtani,  Theologly 
Philojopb'i^  &  furis  utr'infque  DoSioris^  de  admirandis  Na- 
\  tures  Re^jncs  Decsque  Mortalium  orcan'ts^  lihri  quatitor.  The 
book  was  printed  with  the  king's  privilege,  and  the  following 
approbation  :  Nos  fubfignati  DcSiores  in  alma  facultate  Theo- 
togica  Parifjenji  Jidetn  facimus,  vidiffe  iff  legijje  Diabgos  Julii 
Ccefaris  Vaniyii^  Phihjlphi  prajiantijfimi  ;  in  quibus  nihil  reli^ 
giovi  Catholices^  Apoftoliccs^  ij  Romana  repugnans  aut  contra^ 
rium  reperimus^  imo  ut  ftibtilijjimos  dignijfimofque  qui  typis  de- 
mandentur.  Subfcribed  by  three  doftors,  the  20th  of  May 
16 1 6.  It  is  aftoniftiing,  that  any  perfons  fliould  be  fo  igno- 
rant or  carelefs,  as  to  give  fuch  an  approbation  to  a  book, 
U'hofe  impiety  Is  fo  obvious.  In  his  Jmphitheatrum,  he  had 
taken  fome  pains  to  difguife  his  irreligion  ;  infomuch  that 
even  the  judges  were  divided,  fome  believing  it  to  be  a  very 
innocent  book,  and  not  without  good  things  in  it.  But 
here,  in  his  dialogues^  he  reafons  very  little ;  rallies  conti- 
nually, and  in  a  very  fhocking  manner,  upon  the  moft  im- 
portant points;  and  concludes  the  whole  with  declaring,  m 
the'words  of  Taflb's  Aminta,  that  all  the  time  is  lofl",  which 
is  not  fpent  in  love  : 

Perduto  e  tutto  II  iaiipo^ 
Chi  in  amor  non  ft  fpende. 

Vanini  was  now  in  appearance  well  fituated^  yet  he  was 
not  contented  with  his  poft,  which  perhaps  there  was  fome 
particular  reafon  for  his  quitting  ;  or  it  may  be,  he  chofe 
rather  to  be  independent,  and  to  ramble  about  for  the  fake 
of  gratifying  his  vanity,  by  making  converts  to  his  hopeful 
caufe.     Beftdes,  his  books  were  every  day  more  known  and 

more 
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more  fufpe«^ed  :  his  Amphitheatrum  had  begun  to  raife  fufpi- 
cions  agalnft  him  by  the  paradoxes,  of  which  it  was  full ; 
but  his  Dialogues,  which  were  much  more  impious,  had 
entirely  dil'graced  him.  Though  he  could  not  be  condemned 
for  thefe  books,  which  h.id  been  printed  with  a  privilege, 
approved  by  divines,  and  fubraittcd  to  the  authority  of  the 
holy  fee  ;  yet  the  Sorbonne  fuhje<5led  his  Dialogues  to  a  new 
examinrttion,  and  condemned  them  to  the  flames.  We  are 
informed  in  the  Puiinlamt  of  another  circamftance  j  which 
is,  that  Vanini,  finding  himfelf  (hunned  by  every  body,  and 
reduced  to  the  ektremeft  poverty,  wrote  to  the  Popc^  that 
*'  \{  he  had  not  a  g 'od  benefice  foon  beflov/ed  upon  him,  he 
*'  would  in  three  months  time  overturn  the  whole  chriftlari 
*'  religion. "  Putin,  who  is  reprefented  as  relating  this, 
adds,  that  *'  he  knew  a  man  of  honour,  who  had  feen  the 
*'  letter,  in  which  were  many  other  abfurdities  and  things  of 
*'  a  fhocking  nature  :"  and  V^anini  might  pofSbly  write  fuch 
a  letter,  in  order  to  vent  his  fpleen,  and  fhew  it  to  his 
friends  j  but  it  is  fcarce  credible,  that  he  /hould  have  fent 
it  to  Rome. 

* 

This  is  certain,  that  he  quitted  Paris  in  the  year  1617, 
and  returned  to  Touloufe.j .  where  he  foon  infufed  his  Tmpiou? 
notions  into  the  minds  of  his  fcholars,  whom  he  taught 
phyfic,  philofophy,  and  divinity.  This  being  difcovered,  he 
was  profecuted,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt  to  death  j  and 
this  fentence  was  executed  the  19th  of  February,  16 19. 
Gramond,  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Touloufe,  gives  us 
the  following  account  of  the  affair  j  which  is  curious,  and 
deferves  to  be  tranfcribed.  "  About  the  fame  time,  Fe- 
*'  bruary  1619,  by  order  of  the  parliament  of  Touloufe,  was 
*'  condemned  to  death  Lucilio  V'anini ;  who  was  efteemed  Cran-.onai 
*' an  arch-heretic  with  many  perfons,  but  whom  J  always  Hiftoria  ab 
"  looked  upon  as  an  atheiil.  This  wretch  pretended  to  be  ^ 
*'  a  phyfician,  but  in  reality  was  no  other  than  a  feducer 
**  of  youth.  He  lalighed  at  every  thing  facced  :  he  abomi- 
**  nated  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  and  denied  the  being 
*'  of  a  God,  afcribing  all  things  to  chance.  He  adored 
*'  nature,  as  the  caufe  of  all  beings  :  this  was  his  principal 
*'  error,  whence  all  the  reft  were  derived  ;  and  he  bad  the 
**  boldncfs  to  teach   it  with  great  obftinacy  at  Toulc;  ;e. 
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**  He  gained  many  followers  among  the  younger  fort,  whofe 

*'  foible  it  is  to  be  taken  with  any  thing,  that  appears  extra- 

*'  ordinary  and  daring.     Being  cafl:  into  prifon,  he  pretended 

"  at  firft  to  be  a  catholic;   and  by  that  means  deferred  his 

**  puniQiment.     He  was  even  juft  going  to  be  fet  at  liberty, 

•*  for  want  of  fufficient  proofs  againft  him ;  when  Franconi, 

"  a  man  of  birth   and  probity,    depofed,   that  Vanini   had 

*'  often  in  his  prefence  denied  the  exiftence  of  God,    and 

*'  fcofFed  at  the  myfteries  of  the  chriftian  religion.     Vanini, 

*'  being   brought  before    the    fcnate,    and    aflced   what    his 

*'  thoughts  were  concerning  the  exiftence  of  a  God  ?   an- 

"  fwered,   that  he  adored  with  the  church  a  God  in  three  per- 

*'^  fons^  and  that  Nature  evidently  demonjlrated  the  being  of  a 

**  Deity.     And  feeing  by  chance  a  ftraw  on  the  ground,  he 

"  took  it  up,  and  ftretching  it  forth  faid  to  the  judges,    Thii 

*'^  Jlraw  obliges  me  to  confefs^    that  there  is  a  God ;   and  he 

**  proved  afterwards  very  amply,   that  God  was  the  author 

*'  and  creator  of  all  things,  nature  being  incapable  of  creating 

**  any  thing.     But  all  this  he  faid  through  vanity  or  fear, 

*'  rather  than  an   inward  conviction  :   and  as  the  proofs  a- 

**  gainft  him  were  convincing,  he  was  by  fentence  of  parlia- 

**  ment  condemned  to  die,  after  they  had  fpent  fix  months 

*'  in  preparing  things  for  a  hearing.    I  faw  him  in  the  dung- 

*'  cart,  continues  Gramond,  when  he  was  carried  to  execu- 

*'  tion,  making  fport  with  a  frier,  who  was  allowed  him,  in 

*'  order  to  reclaim  him  from  his  obftlnacy.     Vanini  refufed 

*'  the  afliftance  of  the  frier,  and  infulted  even  our  Saviour  in 

*'  thefe  words.  He  fweated  with  weaknefs  and  fear  in  going 

**  to  fuffer  death,  and  I  die  undaunted.    This  profligate  wretch 

**  had  no  reafon  to  fay,  that  he  died  undaunted :   I  faw  him 

*'  entirely  dejected,  and  making  a  very  ill  ufe  of  that  philo- 

**  fophy,  of  which  he  fo  much  boafted.     At  the  time  when 

*'  he  was  going  to  be  executed,   he  had  an  horrible  and  wild 

"  afpe£t:   his  mind  was  uneafy,  and  he  difcovered  in  all  his 

*'  expreflions  the  utmoft  anxiety  ;   though  from  time  to  time 

*'  he  cried  out,  that  he  died  like  a  philofopher.     Before  the 

*'  fire  was  applied   to  the  wood-pile,   he  was  ordered  to  put 

"  out  his  tongue,  that  it  might  be  cut  off;  which  he  refufed 

**  to  do ;  nor  could  the  executioner  take  hold  of  it  but 

**  with  pincers.     There  never  was  heard  a  more  dreadful 

ihriek, 
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**  fhriek,  than  he  then  gave :  it  was  like  the  bellowing  of 
"  an  ox.  His  body  was  confumed  in  the  flames,  and  his 
*'  afhes  thrown  into  the  air.  I  faw  him  in  prifon,  and  at 
*'  his  execution  ;  and  likewife  knew  him,  before  he  was  ar- 
*'  refted.  He  had  always  abandoned  himfelf  to  the  gratifi- 
**■  cation  of  his  paflions,  and  lived  in  a  very  irregular  man- 
*'  ner.  When  his  goods  were  feized,  there  was  fouad  a 
*'  great  toad  alive  in  a  large  chryftal  bottle  full  of  water. 
*'  Whereupon  he  was  accufed  of  witchcraft ;  but  he  anfwer- 
*'  ed,  that  that  animal  being  burned  was  a  fure  antidote  a- 
"  gainft  all  mortal  and  peftilential  difeafes.  While  he  was 
*'  in  prifon,  he  pretended  to  be  a  catholic,  and  went  often 
*'  to  the  facrament ;  but  when  he  found  there  were  no  hopes 
**  of  efcaping,  he  threw  off  the  mafk,  and  died  as  he  had 
»*  lived." 

The  hiftory  ofVanini  difplays  the  exceeding  power  of 
vanity  in  fome  temperaments  ;  for  what  other  motive  can  be 
affigned  for  a  zeal  of  converting  men  to  atheifm  ?  which 
attempt,  if  it  fucceeds,  is  as  fure  to  end  in  the  deftruftion 
of  the  convert,  as  it  can  hardly  mifs  of  doing  in  the  con- 
verter, whether  he  fucceeds,  or  not.  The  life  of  this  atheift 
has  been  written  feveral  times  ;  but  that  by  M.  Durand, 
intitled,  La  Vie  ^  les  Sentimens  de  Lucilio  Vanini,  and  print- 
ed at  Rotterdam  1727  in  i2mo,  comprifes  every  thing 
which  hath  been  faid  of  him. 

VARILLAS  (Antoine)  a  French  writer,  more 
known  than  efteemed  for  feveral  hiftorical  works,  was  dc- 
fcended  from  a  good  family,  and  born  at  Gueret  in  1624.  „. 
After  a  liberal  education,  of  which  he  made  the  proper  ad-  Tom.  v. 
vantages,  he  became  a  private  tutor  to  fome  young  perfons 
of  quality  ;  and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived as  a  man  of  letters,  and  had  accefs  to  the  Dupuy's, 
whofe  houfe  was  the  common  rendezvous  of  the  learned. 
He  obtained  afterwards  a  place  in  the  king's  library,  by  his 
intereft  with  Nicolas  Colbert,  who  was  made  librarian  after 
the  death  of  James  Dupuy  in  1655.  Mr.  Colbert,  after- 
wards minifter  of  ftate,  commiflioned  his  brother  Nicolas, 
to  find  out  a  man  capable  of  collating  certain  manufcripts. 
Varillas  was  recommended,  and  had  the  Abbe  of  St.  Real 

for 
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for  his  coadjutor:  and  handfome  penfions  were  fettled  upon 
both.  But  v/heiher  Varillas  was  negligent  and  carelefs,  or 
Jiad  not  a  genius  for  fuch  fort  of  bufinefs,  he  did  not  give 
fatisfaftion,  and  was  therefore  dlffoiffed  from  his  employ- 
ment in  1662;  yet  had  his  penfion  continued  till  1670. 
He  retired  from  the  royal  library,  and  fpent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  fludy.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  liberty  and 
his  own  humor  j.and,  for  the  fake  of  gratifying  that,  refufed 
feveral  advantageous  offers.  He  lived  frugally  and  xvith  oeco- 
nomy,  like  a  philofopher  :  yet  not  through  neceiHty,  for  his 
circumftances  were  eafy.  St.  Come  was  the  feat  of  his 
retirement  i  and  here  he  died  the  9th  of  June  1696,  aged 
72  years. 

He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works,  chiefly  of  the  hifto- 
rical  kind  ;  and  publifiied,  at  different  times  and  in  diftindl 
portions,  a  hiftory  of  France,  comprifing  a  period  of  176 
years,  under  nine  different  reigns,  beginning  with  Lewis  XI. 
and  ending  with  Henry  III.  He  publiflied  alfo  Les  Anecdotes 
de  Florence,  ou  V H'ljioire  fccrette-  de  la  Ma'ifon  de  Medicisy 
at  the  Hague  1685,  in  i2mo  ;  and,  Hljloire  des  Revolutions 
an  iiees  en  Europe  en  matiere  de  Religion,  at  Paris  1686,  and 
often  reprinted.  Varillas  had  fome  advantages  to  recommend 
him  as  an  hiftorian :  an  eafy  natural  fiile,  though  neither 
corretSl  nor  clofe  enough  for  hiftory.  He  had  a  good  way  of 
relating  and  fetting  off  fa '5s  j  and  his  charadfers,  though 
fomewhat  d!i.«:  ;  -,  drawn  with  art,  and  for  the  moil  part 
appear  curious  and  inrertiting.  Add  to  this,  that  he  abounds 
in  anecdotes,  which  are  things  that  ail  people  love.  Menage 
Wvondered,  that  a  man,  who  had  fo  little  commerce  with  the 
world,  (hould  attain  fo  juft  a  notion  of  the  public,  as  he  has 
flicwn  in  his  biftories :  but  he  accounts  for  it  in  fome  mea- 
.^      .         fure,  when  he  tells  us,  how  he  once  heard  Varillas  fay,  that 

Menagiarn,  '  .  .,,,  .111  1      •        c 

Tom.  w.       **  of  ten  thmgs  which  he  knew,  he  had  learned  nme  irom 
P'ss  3-  «  converfaiion." 

His  frequent  profeflions  of  Hncerity  prejudiced  many  in  his 
favor,  ai^d  made  him  pafs  for  a  writer,  who  had  penetrated 
into  the  inmoli:  receffes  of  the  cabinet,  and  drawn  forth  a 
great  deal  of  fecret  hiftory  >  and  this  was  the  more  readily 
believed,  on  account  of  the  numerous  and  important  manu- 
fcripts,   which  he  pretends  in  his  prefaces  to  have  been  from 

time 
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time  to  time  communicated  to  him.  All  this  procured  him 
a  vaft  reputation  at  firft :  his  books  were  read  with  eager- 
nefs ;  and  fuch  was  the  call  of  the  public  for  them,  that  the 
bookfellers  generally  fent  forth  two  editions,  in  different 
forms,  at  the  fame  time.  The  public  however  were  at  length, 
undeceived,  and  came  to  be  convinced,  that  the  hiftorical 
anecdotes,  which  Varillas  put  ofF  for  authentic  facls,  had  no 
foundation,  but  were  wholly  his  own  inventing  :  altho'  he  . 
endeavored  to  make  them  pafs  for  realities,  by  affe6led  cita- 
tions of  titles,  inftructions,  letters,  memoirs,  and  relations, 
all  of  them  imaginary.  As  his  defign  was  to  pleafe,  rather 
than  to  inftruct,  his  readers,  he  omitted  nothing  which  he 
thought  might  conduce  to  this.  Thus  he  charadlerifed  per- 
fons  he  knew  little  of,  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  greateft  fami- 
liarity with  them ;  and  gave  particular  reafons  for  all  the 
fteps  they  took,  as  if  he  had  been  privy  to  their  councils. 
He  advanced  fa(5ls  with  the  utmoft  confidence,  which  were 
fcarcely  probable  :  the  air  of  politics,  which  runs  through 
all  his  writings,  is  romantic ;  for  every  event  according  to 
him  proceeded  from  premeditation  and  dellgn,  which,  we 
know,  is  contrary  to  truth  and  experience. 

This  is  the  cenfure,  which  his  own  countrymen  have 
pafled  upon  him,  with  regard  to  his  hiflory  of  France,  and 
Florentine  Anecdotes  :  but  his  Hiftory  of  the  Revolutions  in 
matters  of  religion,  which  have  happened  in  Europe,  utter- 
ly ruined  his  reputation  abroad,  as  it  expofed  him  to  the 
criticifms  of  able  men  in  each  country  :  for  inftance,  Burnet 
in  England,  Brunfmannus  in  Denmark,  PufFendorf  and 
Seckendorf  in  Germany,  who  copioufly  dcte6led  and  expo- 
fed  his  falfboods  and  mifreprefentations  concerning  the  ftate 
of  religion  in  their  refpedtive  countries,  and  made  a  wonder- 
ful revolution  in  the  opinions  of  thofe,  who  had  been  ufed 
to  believe  Varillas  upon  his  own  bare  word.  We  may 
add,  that  the  criticifms  ofBayle,  occafionallv  made  on  this 
author,  in  various  parts  of  his  dictionary,  fufficiently  prove 
him  to  have  been  not  only  inaccurate,  but  unworthy  of  all 
credit. 
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VARRO  (Marcus  Terentius)  ufualJy  ftiled  the  moft 
learned  of  all  the  Romans,  was  born  in  the  year  of  Rome 
638;  that  is,  about  twenty-eight  years  before  Chrift.  His 
jn>menre  learning  made  him  the  admiration  of  his  time  ; 
which  yet  was  the  moft  flouriftiing  for  arts  and  glory,  that 
Rome  ever  knew.  He  was  a  fenator  of  the  firft  diftindion, 
both  for  birth  and  merit ;  and  bore  many  great  offices,  that 
of  Tribune  of  the  people  among  the  reft.  He  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Cicero  j  and  this  friendfhip  was  confirmed  and 
immortalized  by  a  mutual  dedication  of  their  learned  works 
to  each  other.  Thus  Cicero  dedicated  his  Academic  Queftions 
to  Varro ;  and  Varro  dedicated  his  treatife  on  the  Latin 
tongue  to  Cicero.  In  the  Civil  Wars,  he  was  zealoufly  at- 
tached to  Pompey ;  but  after  his  defeat  foon  fubmitted  to 
Caefar,  who  was  reconciled  to  him.  From  thence  he  applied 
his  whole  time  to  letters,  and  had  the  charge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  libraries  at  Rome.  He  was  above  (eventy,  when 
Antony  profcribed  him  ;  however,  he  found  means  to  efcape 
and  fave  bis  life,  though  he  could  not  fave  fome  of  his  works 
and  his  library  from  being  plundered  by  the  foldiers.  After 
this  ftorm  was  over,  he  purfued  his  ftudies  as  ufual ;  and 
-.  _j-»  Pliny  relates,  that  he  continued  to  ftudy,  and  to  write,  when 
Lib.  xxix,  he  was  eighty-eight  years  of  age.  He  was  eighty,  when  he 
**^  wrote  his  three  books  de  re  rujiicay  which  are  ftill  extant. 

Five  of  his  books  de  lingua  Latina,  which  he  addrefled  to 
Cicero,  are  alfo  extant.  There  remain  too  divers  frag- 
ments of  his  works,  particularly  of  his  Menippean  Satires, 
which  are  medleys  of  profe  and  verfe ;  and  Scaliger  has 
colledted  fome  of  his  Epigrams  from  among  the  Cataleila 
Virgilii.  His  books  de  lingua  LatinOy  and  de  re  rujikoy  were 
printed  with  the  notes  of  Jofeph  Scaliger,  Turnebus,  and 
Vidorius,  by  Henry  Stephens  at  Paris  1573,  in  8vo,  and 
have  been  publifhed  feparately  lince  among  the  auifores  de 
lingua  Latina^  and  the  au5iores  de  re  rujlica. 

There  was  another  Varro  of  antiquity,  called  Jitacinui , 
who  was  born  about  ten  years  after  the  firft,  at  a  fmall  town 
near  Narbonne.  Though  infinitely  below  the  Roman  ip 
learning,  he  was  at  leaft  as  good  if  not  a  better  Poet ;  which 
perhaps  has  made  Lilius  Gyraldus  and  other  Critics  confound 

them, 
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them.     He  ccmpofed  many  works  In  verfe  ;  fome  fragments 
of  which  were  coUeded,  and  publiflied  with  thofe  of  other 
ancient  Poets  at  Lyons,  in  1603.     His  chief  works  were  a 
Poem  on  the  war  with  the  Sequani,  a  people  of  Gaul  ;  and 
the  Aftronomics,  that  went  under  the  name  of  Planciades  the 
Grammarian.     But  the  Argonautics  in  four  books,  was  what 
gained  him  the  greateft  reputation ;  and,  though  indeed  no- 
thing but  a  tranflation  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  yet  was  (o 
well  done,  as  to  be  commended  by  Quintilian.     Seneca  alfo  jnft.  om. 
obferves,  that  Virgil  had  fo  good  an  opinion  of  this  author,    ^-ib.  r-c.io. 
that  he  fometimes  inferted  his  verfes  into  his  works.     This   ^^J^^'^'"' 
gives  us  an  high  idea  of  his  merit. 

VASARI  (Georgio)  a  Florentine  Painter,  equally  fa- 
mous for  his  pen  and  pencil,  and  as  eminent  for  his  (kill  in 
Archite<3ure,  was  born  at  Arezzo,  a  city  of  Tufcany,  in  the 
year  J  5 14.  He  was  at  fiift  a  difciple  of  William  of  Mar- 
feiUes,  who  painted  upon  glafs,  afterwards  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  and  at  laft  of  Michael  Angelo.  Vafari  was  not,  like 
fome  other  Painters,  hurried  on  to  this  profeflion  by  natural 
inclination  :  for  it  is  probable,  that  he  made  choice  of  it 
from  prudence  and  refledlion,  more  than  from  the  impulfe  of 
genius.  When  the  troubles  of  Florence  were  over,  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  country,  where  he  found  his  father  and  ' 
mother  dead  of  the  plague,  and  five  brethren  left  to  his  care, 
whom  he  was  forced  to  maintain  by  the  profits  of  his  labor. 
He  painted  in  frefco  in  the  towns  about  Florence;  but  fear- 
ing this  would  not  prove  a  fufficient  maintenance,  he  quitted 
his  profeflion,  and  turned  Goldfmith.  But  this  not  anfwer- 
ing,  he  again  applied  himfelf  to  Painting  ;  and  with  an  ear- 
ned defire  to  become  a  mafter.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
defigning  the  antique  fculpture,  and  ftudying  the  belt  pieces 
of  the  mod  noted  mafters  ;  and  though  he  very  much  im- 
proved his  defign,  by  copying  intirely  Michael  Angelo's 
chapel,  yet  he  joined  with  Salviati  in  defigning  all  Raphael's 
works  :  by  which  means  he  improved  his  invention  and  hand 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  attained  a  wonderful  freedom  in 
both.  He  did  not  pay  a  vaft  attention  to  colouring,  having 
[10  very  true  idea  of  it ;  on  which  account  his  works,  though. 
ie  was  an  artful  defigner,  did  not  acquire  him  the  reputa- 
tion 
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tion  he  expelled.  He  was  a  very  good  architefl,  and  under- 
ftood  ornaments  very  well ;  and  he  executed  innumerable 
works  in  this  way,  as  well  as  in  painting.  He  fpent  the  moft 
confiderable  part  of  his  life  in  travelling  over  Italv,  leavincr 
in  all  places  marks  of  his  induftry. 

But  he  was  a  writer,  as  well  as  a  painter.  He  wrote 
"  A  Hiftory  of  the  Lives  of  the  moft  excellent  Painters, 
«'  Sculptors,  Architeds,"  &c.  which  he  firft  publifhed  at 
Florence,  in  two  volumes,  anno  1550;  and  reprinted  in 
1568,  with  large  additions,  and  the  heads  of  moft  of  the 
mafters.  This  work  was  undertaken  at  the  requeft  of  the 
cardinal  de  Medicis,  who  was  very  much  his  patron  ;  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  Hannibal  Caro,  is  written  with  great  vera- 
city and  judgment :  though  Felibien  and  others  tax  him  with 
fome  faults,  particularly  u-ith  flattering  the  mafters  then 
living,  and  with  partiality  to  thofe  of  his  own  country.  He 
publifiied  alfo,  "  Refledlions  on  his  own  pidures  :"  of  which 
the  chief  are  at  Rome,  Florence,  and  Bologna, 

He  died  at  Florence  in  the  year  1578,  aged  fixty  four  ; 
and  was  carried  to  Arczzo,  where  he  was  buried  in  a  chapel, 
of  which  he  himfelf  had  been  the  architect. 

VAVASSOR  (  Francis  ),  or  Vavafleur,  a  jefuit  of 
France,  and  eminently  diftinguifhed  for  his  accomplifiiments 
In  the  belles  lettres,  was  born  in  the  year  1605  at  Paray,  a 
Praefat.  ad  fmall  tov.'n  in  Charolois.  He  entered  into  the  fociety  of  the 
Opera  Va-  Jefuits  in  O£tober  1621  ;  and  after  having  finiflied  the  courfe 
°"^*  of  his  ftudies,  taught  polite  literature  and  rhetoric  for  kvtn 
years.  Afterwards  he  was  called  to  Paris,  to  explain  the 
holy  fcripturcs  ;  v/hich  province  he  fuftained  for  fix  and  thirty 
years,  all  the  while  cultivating  poetry  and  claffical  literature, 
in  Which  he  particularly  excelled.  He  died  at  Paris  in  De- 
cember 1 681.  He  underftood  the  Latin  tongue  very  exactly, 
and  alfo  fpoke  it  with  the  greateft  purity  and  elegance.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  parts,  great  acutenefs,  falid  and  accurate 
judgment,  and  profound  learning  :  fo  that  he  had  all  the  qua- 
lities neceflary  to  make  him,  what  every  body  allowed  him 
to  be,  a'  very  good  critic. 

'    His  book  de  ludicra  dictione^  printed  in  1658,  was  writter 

to  oppofe  a  bad  tafte,  which  then  prevailed  in  France,  wher 
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the  v\'orks  of  Scarron  and  DaiTouci  were  read  by  every  body  ; 
by  fliewing,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  nothing  of 
the  burlefque  ftile,  although  Monf.  Le  Clerc  is  of  opinion, 
that  fomething  of  it  may  be  found  in  Arlftophanes.  He  wrote  Blbl.  CHoIf. 
it  at  the  requeft  of  Balzac,  who  had  a  great  diflike  to  this 
ftile,  which  is  in  truth  the  remains  of  barbariOn  :  but  B.^Jzac 
died,  before  it  was  publiHied.  All  the  authors  of  antiquity, 
who  have  mixed  any  pleafantries  or  hens  mcts  in  their  wri- 
tings, were  neceflarily  to  be  examined  in  the  courfe  of  this 
treatife ;  and  this  gave  VavafTor  an  opportunit)'  of  (hewing 
much  fine  criticifm  and  learning.  Another  of  his  works,  no 
lefs  excellent  than  the  former,  is  his  book  de  Epigrammaie^ 
printed  in  1669,  and  reprinted  with  his  epigrams  in  1672,' 
i2mo  ;  in  which  there  are  many  new  and  yet  juft  obfervations." 
This  piece  laid  the  foundation  of  a  difpute  befvVeen  him  and' 
a  brother  of  the  fociety ;  I  mean,  father  Rapin  :  w^ho,  in 
his  refleftions  on  Ariftotle's  poefy  printed  in  1674,  after  haV-" 
ing  faid,  that  the  epigram  of  all  the  works  in  vcrfe  that  an- 
tiquity has  produced  is  the  leaft  confiderable,  and  crlticifed' 
the  ancient  epigrammatifts,  has  the  following  pafiage.  '*  I 
*'  find  nothing  confiderable  to  fay  on  tb.ofe,  who  have  at- 
"  tempted  any  thing  in  this  way  among  the  moderns.  It  is 
**  one  of  the  forts  of  verfe,  in  which  a  mah  has  little  fuc- 
*'  cefs  ;  for  it  is  a  kind  of  a  lucky  hit,  if  it  proves  well.  An 
**  epigram  is  little  worth,  unlefs  it  be  admirable  j  and  it  ia  fo 
*'  rare  to  make  them  admirable,  that  it  is  fufficicnt  to  have 
**  made  one  In  a  man's  life.  Maynard  has  fucceedcd  the  beft 
**  in  this  way  of  all  our  French  poets."  A  man  Jealous  of 
his  reputation,  and  naturally  fplenetic,  as  Vavaflbr  was,  muft 
have  been  extremely  hurt  with  this  ;  and  it  appears  very 
plainly,  that  he  was  fo.  For  the  year  after,  1675,  he  pub- 
lilhed  Remarques  upon  the  reflections  of  Rapin,  wliich  had 
Tio  name  to  them  ;  and  for  the  fake  of  abufing  him,  pre- 
tended not  to  know,  while  every  body  elfe  knew  very  v/ell, 
who  the  author  of  thofe  reflections  was.  Rapin  complained 
loudly  of  this  ill  treatment  j  and  VavafTor^s  book,-  by  way  of 
redrefsj  was  fupprefled  by  order  of  the  fociety. 

Vavaflbr'b  other  treatlfes  are  chiefly  theological.  All  his 
works  were  colkdted  and  printed  at  Amfterdam  1709,  in 
folio  ',  with'  a  prefatory^ difcourfe  by  Monf.  Le  Clerc. 

VAU- 
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VAUGELAS  (Claude  Favre  de)  a  mod  accurate 
NiceroB  2"*^  elegant  French  writer,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  at 
Mcmoires,  Chamberry  in  the  year  1585.  His  father  Antoine  Favre,  or 
Antony  Faber,  was  firft  prefident  of  the  fenate  of  Chamberry, 
and  publifhed  feveral  learned  works  upon  law-fubje<3s.  Vau- 
gelas  was  fent  to  court  very  young,  and  there  fpent  his  whole 
life.  He  was  gentleman  in  ordinary,  and  afterwards  cham- 
berlain, to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  whom  he  attended  in  all 
his  retreats  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  he  was  afterwards  governor 
to  the  children  of  prince  Thomas.  He  had  a  penfion  from 
the  crown  early  fettled  on  him  ;  but  it  never  was  paid  him, 
till  cardinal  Richelieu  put  the  French  academy  upon  forming 
a  di£lionary  of  the  language  :  for  that  body  then  reprefenting 
to  the  cardinal,  that  the  only  way  to  have  one  well  and  tho- 
loughly  compleated  was  to  commit  the  chief  management  of 
it  to  Vaugelas,  the  penfion  was  then  re-eflablifhed  and  punc- 
tually paid.  But  although  he  had  other  advantages  befides 
this,  and  a  handfome  patrimony  from  his  father  ;  and  though 
he  was  not  debauched  or  extravagant,  nor  neglected  any 
means  of  improving  his  fortune,  yet  the  expence  of  attend- 
ing his  mafter  and  other  misfortunes  made  him  very  poor; 
inlbmuch  that  when  he  died  in  February  1650,  he  did  not 
leave  enough  to  fatisfy  his  creditors. 

He  was  one  of  thofe,  who  firft  corrected  and  regulated 
the  French  language.  He  had  cultivated  it  with  peculiar  care 
and  attention  from  his  infancy,  and  formed  himfelf  chiefly 
upon  CoefFcteau  j  whofe  writings  he  held  in  fuch  efteem, 
and  above  all  his  Roman  Hiftory,  that  he  could  hardly  allow 
any  phrafes  or  exprefTions  to  be  pure  and  genuine,  but  what 
were  to  be  found  in  that  work:  which  made  Balzac  fay  plea- 
fantly>  that,  **  in  the  judgment  of  Vaugelas,  falvation  was 
**  no  more  to  be  had  out  of  the  Roman  Hiftory,  than  out  of 
**  the  Roman  church."  His  principal  talent  was  for  profe  : 
for,  as  to  poetry,  though  he  wrote  fome  verfes  in  Italian 
that  were  admired,  yet  he  could  not  fucceed  in  French.  He 
was  the  author  of  two  very  important  works  :  i.  RemarqueSt^ 
fur  la  Langue  Fran^oife,  Paris  164.7,  in  4to.  Mr.  de  la 
Monnoye  has  obferved  of  the  preface  to.  thi«  excellent  trea- 
tife,  that  it  is  a  mafter-piece  of  elegance  and  folidity.     2. 
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2.  !^'int-Cnrce  de  la  vie  iff  des  actions  d' Mexavdre  le  Grand, 
iradfiit  du  Lathi,  Paris  1653,  in  410,  This  firft  edition  was 
condudled  by  Conrart  and  Chapelain  ;  and  a  fecond  fucceed- 
ed,  like  unto  it.  After  this,  a  third  was  publiftied  by  Pa- 
tru,  at  Paris  1659,  in  410  ;  but  this  was  fiom  a  new  copy 
of  the  author,  very  difterent  from  the  former,  and  which  had 
been  found  fmce.  \'augelas  fpent  thirty  years  in  tranflating 
this  author,  ahering  and  correcting  it  eternally :  fo  that  the 
tranflation  ought  indeed  to  be,  what  Balzac  and  Bouhours 
have  declared  it,  a  model  by  which  all  fucceeding  tranflators 
may  v^ry  fafely  form  themfelves. 

Voiture,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Vaugelas,  ufed  to 
ja\hr  hipi  much  for  his  over-nicenefs  and  delicacy  in  tranfla- 
ting this  author.  He  ufed  to  tell  him,  that  it  could  never  be 
£ni(hed  ;  for  that,  while  he  was  polifhing  one  part,  the  Ian- 
gu;fige  rouft  needs  undergo  fome  change,  and  he  would  have 
aji-'thfe  reft;  to  do  over  again  :  and  he  applied  to  him  Mar- 
tin's epifiram  upon  the  barber,  who  was  fo  long  in  {having 
on^  part  of  the  face,  that  the  beard  in  the  mean  time  grew 
again  Upon  the  other.  However,  raillery  apart,  and  let  the 
philosopher  d.efpife  this  belles-lettres  gentleman  as  much  as 
he  j^leafes,  for  fpending  fo  much  valuable  time  upon  fo  futile 
^1)  obje<^,  the  French  language  will  ever  be  indebted  to  him 
for  it.  "  Tbe  language,  fays  Mr.  Voltaire,  began  to  attain  louL'xiV 
^'  purity,  and  to  afTume  a  fixed  form  :  which  was  owing  to  ch.  20. 
*;V.-the  French  academy,  but  particularly  to  Vaugelas.  His 
^'  tranflation  of  Quintus  Curtius,  which  appeared  in  1646, 
*'  was  the  firft  good  book  written  with  purity  ;  and  there 
**,  are  few  of  the  expreifions  and  turns,  that  are  yet  become 
**:obroIete." 

VAYER.     See    MOTHE    LE    VAYER. 

VEGA.     See  GARCILASSO. 

VELSERUS   (Marcus)  a  learned  civilian  and  ce-  Mekhior 

Jebcated  writer  of  Germany,   was  defcended  of  an  ancient  -Adam,  in 

and  wealthy  family,   and  born  at  Augfburg  June  the  20th  confuitoreid 

1558.     He  was  educated  with  great  care;    and,   as  he  dif-  Gcrmano- 

covered  a  love  for  polite  literature,  was  lent  very  young  to  Biyle"iDi£t. 

Vol.  Xr.  S  Rome, 
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VELSERUS. 
Rome,  to  learn  it  of  Antony  Muretus  :  he  was  there  in  the 
year  1575.  He  joined  to  the  ftudy  of  antiquity  that  of  the 
Italian  tongue ;  and  made  himlelf  fo  perfedl  a  mafter  of  it, 
that  he  wrote  it  like  a  Florcntirjc.  Upon  his  return  to  his 
own  countr}',  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  bar  in  1589  ;  ob- 
tained the  dignity  of  a  fenator  in  1592  ;  was  advanced  to  be 
a  member  of  the  little  council  in  1594  ;  and  was  elefted  pre- 
tor  in  1600.  He  difcharged  all  thefe  offices  with  great  repu- 
tation, and  was  the  ornament  of  his  country.  He  loved  and 
patronized  learning  and  learned  men  ;  and  never  any  perfon 
had  more  friends  in  the  republic  of  letters  than  he.  He  fur^ 
T»I(hed  affiftance  to  feveral  authors  ;  and  particularly  contri- 
buted to  the  great  colle6tion  of  infcriptions  publiftied  by  Gru- 
ter.  He  gave  the  fecurity  of  a  thoufand  florins,  in  order  to 
procure  to  Ritterfhufius  a  manufcript  of  the  epiftles  of  Ifido- 
rus  Pelufiota,  which  was  in  the  library  of  the  duke  of  Bava- 
ria, and  could  not  be  had  without  fuch  fecurity ;  and  what 
made  this  a6l  of  generofity  the  greater,  he  did  it  without 
Ritterfhufius 's  knowledge.  But  he  was  not  only  an  afliftant 
to  others :  he  was  alfo  the  author  of  feveral  good  books  him- 
felf. His  firft  eflay,  according  to  Mekhior  Adam,  was  a 
work  which  he  puWifhed  at  Venice  in  1594,  thus  intitled  : 
Refum  Jugujlanarum  Vindelicarum  Libri  Olio,  quibus  a  prima 
Khcetorum  ac  Vindeticorum  origine  ad  annum  ufque  552  a 
Nato  Chrijlo  nobilrjfima  gentis  Hijioria  iff  jintiquitates  tra- 
duntur  ;  ac  antiqua  monument  a  ^  tarn  ques  Augujia^  quam  qua 
in  agro  Augujiano,  quin  iff  qucs  alibi  extant  ad  res  Augujlanas 
heStantia^  csrt  incija  iff  not  is  illujirata  exhibentur.  In  l6o2, 
be  publilhed  at  Augfburg,  Rerum  Boicarum  libri  quinque, 
Hijioriam  a  gentis  origine  ad  Carolum  Magnum  complexi.  He 
afterwards  publiftied  at  different  times  the  lives  of  feveral 
martyrs  of  Augfburg.  His  works  were  collected  and  re- 
printed at  Nuremberg  1682  in  folio,  under  the  infpeftion  and 
care  of  Arnold  us,  profefTor  there  ;  who  wrote  Prolegomena, 
in  which  he  informs  us  of  many  particulars  concerning  him. 
As  Velferus  held  a  great  correfpondence  with  the  learned  of 
Italy  and  feveral  other  countries,  many  of  his  Latia  and  Ita- 
lian letters  were  collected  and  inferted  in  this  edition.  He 
pafled  for  the  author  of  a  celebrated  piece,  called  Squittirda 
della  liberta  VenetOy  which  was  publiftied  in  161 2.     GafTen- 
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^iis  having  obferved,  that  feveral  afcribed  this  book  to  Pel-   i"  Vita 

Pclreikii 

Jefdkius,  adds,  that  they  were  miftaken  j  and,  that  it  was 
J>robably  written  by  the  illuftrious  Velferus,  as  he  calls  him. 
Velferus  died  June  the  13th,  1614,  and  left  no  iflue  by 
his  marriage.  He  was  one  of  thofe,  who  never  would  fufFer 
his  picture  to  be  drawn  :  y«  it  Was  done  without  his  know- 
ledge, as  Gaffendus  infofms  us  in  his  life  of  Peirefc. 

VERGIL  (PoLydore)  a  writer  "  who  did  not  want 
*'  either  genius  or  learnings"  fays  Mr.  Bayle,  was  bom  at 
Urbino  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century  j  but  the  year  is  not  ^''^*  * 
named.  The  firft  work  he  publifhed  wasj  a  Colledjon  of  ^*^** 
Proverbs,  in  1498.  He  was  the  firft  among  the  moderns, 
who  publifhed  any  book  of  that  nature  j  and  he  feems  to 
fcave  been  a  little  vftin  upon  it ;  for  When  Erafmus  afterwards 
publiflied  his  Jdagia,  and  did  not  tike  notice  of  his  work* 
he  reproached  him  for  it  in  terms  not  civil,  in  the  preface  to 
his  book  de  return  inventoribus.  Their  friendfhip  howerer 
does  not  feem  to  have  been  interrupted  by  it ;  and  VerHl- 
Bt  the  inftigation  of  Erafmus,  left  the  pafTage  out  in  the  later 
editions.  Thefe  Adagies  of  Polydore  Vergil  were  printed 
three  or  four  times  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  ;  and  this  fuccefs 
encouraged  him  to  undertake  a  more  difficult  work.  That 
Was  his  book  de  rerum  inventcribus^  printed  in  1499.  At  the 
endof  the  4th  edition  at  Bafil  1536,  in  i2mo,  is  fubjoined  a 
0iort  commentary  of  his  upon  the  Lord's  Prayer.  After  this, 
he  was  fent  into  England  by  pope  Alexander  VJ,  to  colle<9: 
the  papal  tribute,  called  peter-pence.  He  recommended  him- 
felf  in  this  country  fo  effectually  to  the  powers  in  beino-,  and 
was  fo  well  pleafed  with  it,  that  having  obtained  the  dignity 
of  archdeacon  in  the  church  of  Weils,  he  refolved  to  ^nd 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  England.  Here  he  undertook  a 
comfiderable  work,  at  the  command  of  Henry  VII  j  upon 
which  he  fpent  above  twelve  years.  It  was  an  Hiflory  of 
England,  and  dedicated  in  1533  to  Henry  VIII :  but,  as 
Mr.  Bayle  rightly  obferves,  the  Englifh  do  not  much  value 
it.  It  has  indeed  been  feverely  cenfured  by  many  of  our 
Writers  ;  and  a  critic  upon  hiflorical  works^  who  fpeaks  of  it 
with  moderation,  has  yet  faid  enough  to  make  it  of  no  va- 
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lue.  Thefe  are  his  words  :  "  Polydorc  Vergil  was  the  moft 
"  accomplifhed  writer  for  elegancy  and  clearnefs  of  ftile,  that 
"his  age  afForded.  So  much  Leland,  the  fevered  enemy  he 
"had,  has  acknowledged  of  him;  and,  on  this  fcore  alone, 
"  fome  have  unreafonably  extolled  him.  But  there  is  fo  lit- 
*'  tie  of  the  other  more  necefTary  qualification  of  a  good  hi- 
*'  ftorian,  truth  and  fair  dealing,  in  all  his  twenty  fix  books, 
"  that  he  has  been  juftly  condemned  by  our  critics  ;  and  it 
*'  is  no  wonder",  that  fome  of  them  have  exprefled  an  indig- 
**  nation  fuitable  to  the  abufes  put  upon  their  country." 
And  John  Caius,  in  his  book  de  Antiquitatibus  Cantabrigit^ 
mentions  it  as  a  thing,  "  not  only  reported,  but  even  cer- 
*.',  tainly  known,  that  Polydorc  Vergil,  to  prevent  the  dif- 
'*  covery  of  the  faults  in  his  hiftory,  moft  wickedly  com- 
**  mitted  as  many  of  our  ancient  and  manufcript  hiftories  to 
*'  the  flames,  as  a  v/aggon  could  hold."  Yet  it  was  printed 
feveral  times,  and  v6ry  much  read:  which  reflection  among 
luany  others  may  ferve  to  fhew  us  the  value  of  fame,  diftindt 
from  the  real  advantages  it  brings;  fince  the  worii  books 
are  often  applauded  in  one  age,  while  the  beft  in  another 
fliall  drop  into  oblivion,  ere  they  fcarcely  become  known. 

In  1526,  he  publifhed  a  treatife  "  Of  Prodigies  :"  it  con- 
fifts  of  dialogues,   and  flrongly  attacks  divination.     He  did 
not  defire  to  leave  England,  till  the  year  1550  ;  and  he  would 
not  have  defircd  it  then,  if  old  age  had  not  required  a  warmer 
and  more  fouthern  climate.     He  obtained  what  he  defired, 
and   was   permitted  to  enjoy  the  income  of  his   benefices, 
which  were  the  archdeaconry  of  Wells  and  prebend  of  Non- 
nington,  during  his  abfence.     Bifhop  Burnet  tells  us,  that 
•"  this  leave  was  granted  him,   in  confideration  of  the  fer- 
i'J'  vices,  which  he  was  thought  to  have  done  to  the  public  by 
;**  his  hiftory."     It  is  faid,  that  he  died  atUrbipo  in  the  year 
jrcr.     He  was  not  a  zealous  papift  in  all  points  :  he  ap- 
'.proved  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  condemned  the  wor- 
ihip  of  images;  nor  was  he  at  all  difguiled  with  the  altera- 
tions,   that  were  made    in    the    aflPairs    of   England    iinc^er 
Henry  Vlil  and  Edwiird  VI.     There  are  feveral  things  oc- 
cafioiially  dropped  in: bis  writings,   which  did  not  pleafe  the 
-bigcttS  of  his  own  church.     His  name  of  late  h^s  been  writ- 
ten 
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ten  Virgil ;  but  before  the  Bafil  edition  in  1536  of  his  book 
de  rerum  invmtoribus^   it  is  printed  Vergillus. 

VERROCHIO  (Avdrea)  a  Florentine,  born  in 
1432,  was  well  (killed  in  mathematics,  mufic,  architedture, 
iculpture,  and  painting  ;  which  laft,  it  feems,  he  left  ofF  on 
this  account.  In  a  piece  which  he  had  made  of  St.  John 
baptizing  our  Saviour,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  was  one  of 
his  fcholars,  had  by  his  order  painted  an  angel,  holding  up 
fome  part  of  our  Saviour's  garments ;  which  fo  far  excelled 
all  the  reft  of  the  piece,  that  Verrochio,  vexed  to  be  outdone 
by  a  youth,  refolved  never  to  make  ufe  of  the  pencil  any 
more.  He  was  the  firft,  who  found  out  the  art  of  taking 
and  preferving  the  likenefs  of  the  face,  by  moulding  ofF  the' 
features  in  plaifter  of  Paris.  He  undcrftood  carting  very  well. 
The  Venetians  would  have  employed  him  to  have  made  a 
brazen  ftatue  of  Bartolomeo  di  Bergamo  on  horfeback,  and 
he  drew  a  model  of  it  in  wax  ;  but  anotlier  being  preferred 
before  him  to  caft  the  ftatue,  he  was  fo  provoked,  that  out 
of  fpite  he  broke  off  the  head  and  legs  of  his  model,  and 
fled.  The  fenate  in  vain  fent  out  orders  to  flop  him  ;  they 
declared,  they  would  have  his  head  cut  off,  if  they  could 
catch  him  ;  to  which  he  pubiiftied  an^hfwer,  that,  "  if  they 
*'  (hould  cut  oft  his  head,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  make 
*•■  another  :  whereas  he  could  eafily  make  a  head,  and  a  finer 
**  one,  for  the  model  of  his  horfe." 

•  He  was  pardoned,  and  employed  ;  but  had  not  the  plea- 
fure  of  p'jtting  the  horfe  in  its  place  :  for,  over  heating  him- 
felf  in  carting  it,  he  fell  ill  of  a  pleun'fy,  and  died  in  the  year 
1488,   aged  56. 

VERSCHURE  (Henry)  a  Dutch  painter,  was  the 
fon  of  a  captain,  and  born  at  Gorcum  in  the  year  1627.  He 
was  one  of  thofe  fruits,  that  are  ripe  early  ;  and  his  father, 
perceiving  his  turn  for  defigning,  put  him  at  eight  years  of 
age  to  a  painter  at  Gorcum,  who  did  nothing  but  portraits. 
Verfchure  fpent  his  time  in  this  way,  till  he  was  thirteen; 
and  then  left  his  marter  the  face- painter  at  Gorcum,  to  learn 
the  greater  principles  of  his  art  at  Utrecht.  After  he  had 
continued  about  fix  years  with  Bot,  a  painter  of  good  repu- 
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tation  there,  he  travelled  to  Italy,  and  went  firft  to  Rome  \ 
where  he  frequented  the  academies,  and  employed  hlmfelf  in 
defjgning  after  the  beft  models.  His  genius  leading  him  to 
paint  animals,  huntings,  and  battles,  he  ftudied  e'very  thing 
that  might  be  ufeful  to  him  ia  thofe  ways.  He  dcfigned  land- 
fkips  and  the  famous  buildings,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  but  all  over  Italy  ;  which  employment  gave  him  a 
reliih  of  archite<Sture,  He  made  a  long  fiay  at  Rome,  Flo- 
rence and  Venice  j  and  after  having  lived  ten  years  in  Italy, 
he  refolved  to  return  to  his  own  country.  He  pafTed  through. 
Swifleriand  into  Franqe  ;  and  while  he  was  at  Paris,  met 
with  a  young  gentleman,  who  was  going  tomajce  the  tour  of 
Italy,  and  was  prevaiiied  on  to  accompany  him.  He  fpent 
three  years  more  in  Italy  ;  an<^  then  came  back  to  Holland, 
arriving  a,t  Gorcum  in  the  year  1662.  His  talent  for  battles 
put  him  upon  employing  it  in  that  kind  of  painting  ;  and, 
liO  raife  himfelf  to  as  much  perfedion  in  it  as  he  could,  he 
niade  a  campaign  in  1672.  He  defigned  encampments,  the 
events  in  battlei^,  routs,  retreats,  what  happens  after  a  vic- 
tory in  the  place  of  battle  among  the  dead  and  dying  mingled 
with  horfes  and  abandoned  arms.  His  genius  was  fine  and 
fruitful ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fire  in  his  imagination, 
and  in  his  works ;  and,  as  he  had  fludied  much  after  nature, 
he  formed  a  particular  gufto,  which  never  degenerated  into 
what  is  called  manner,  but  comprehended  a  great  variety  of 
objeifls,  and  had  more  of  the  Roman  than  the  Flemifh  in  It. 
He  took  vafl  pleafure  in  his  profeffion.  He  had  always  a 
crayon  in  his  hand ;  and  wherever  he  came,  defigned  fome- 
thing  or  other  aft^r  nature,  if  he  met  with  any  thing  to  his 
golit,  or  after  a  good  pidure.  His  beft  performances  are  at 
the  Hague,  Amfterdam,  and  Utrecht. 

He  was  a  man  of  fo  refpeflable  a  charader,  that  he  was 
c;bpi?fi  to  be  one  of  the  magiftrates  of  the  city  he  lived  in  : 
^n4  he  accepted  the  office,  with  the  condition  that  he  fhould 
not  be  obliged  to  quit  his  profeilion.  He  fpent  his  time  very 
happil),  was  honoured  ^s  a  magiftrate,  efteemed  as  an  anift, 
and  beloved  by  every  body  :  when  happening  to  uqdertake  a 
fmall  voyage,  he  was  caft  away  two  leagues  from  Dort,  and 
drowned  the  6th  of  April  1690,  aged  62  years. 

V  £  R  T  O  T.    See  page  242. 
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VESALIUS   (Andreas)  a  celebrated  anatcmift  and 
phyfician,  was  defcended  from  a  family,  which  had  abounded  Mekbior 
with  phyftcians.     John  Vefalius,  his  great-grandfather,  was   ^^^i^^^Ji^Ji. 
phyfician  to  Mary  of  Burgundy,  firft  wife  ot  Maximilian  I  5   torum.— 
and  went  and  fettled  at  Louvain,   when  he  was  old.     Eve-   ^^^^^"j"*^ 
rard,  his  grand-father,  wrote  commentaries  upon  the  books  —Niceron, 
ofRhafes,  and  upon  Hippocrates's  Aphorifms  :  and  his  father  ^^°^^\ 
Andreas  was  apothecary  to  the  emperor  Charles  V..   Our 
Vefalius  was  born  at  Bruflels,   but  in  what  year  feems  to  be 
uncertain  :  Vander-Linden  finding  his  birth  in  1514,  while 
others  place  it  in  1512.     He  was  inftrucJed  in  the  languages 
and  philofophy  at  Louvain,   and  there  gave  early  tokens  of 
his  love  for  anatomy,  and  of  his  future  (kill  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  human  body  ;   for  he  was  often  amufing  himfelf  with 
difledling  rats,  moles,  dogs  and  cats,  and  with  infpe(5ting  their 
vjfcera. 

Afterwards  he  went  to  Paris,  and  ftudied  phyfic  under 
James  Sylvius  ;  but  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  anatomy,  which 
was  then  a  fcience  very  little  known.  For  though  dilTcclions 
had  been  made  formerly,  yet  they  had  long  been  difcontinued, 
as  an  unlawful  and  impious  ufage  ;  and  Charles  V^  had  a  con* 
fultation  of  divines  at  Salamanca,  to  know,  if  in  good  con- 
fcience  an  human  body  might  be  difiected,  for  the  fake  of 
knowing  its  ftruciure.  He  perfected  himfelf  in  this  fcience 
very  earlv,  as  we  may  know  from  his  work,  De  Humani 
Corporis  Fabrica  :  which,  though  then  the  beft  book  of  aaa» 
tomy  in  the  world,  and  what  julliy  gave  him  the  title  of  the 
father  of  anatomy,  was  yet  compofed  by  him  at  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Louvain,  and  began 
to  communicate  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  :  then  he  x 

travelled  into  Italy,  read  le<Siures  and  made  anatomical  de- 
monftrations  at  Pifa,  Bologna,  and  feveral  other  cities  there. 
About  the  year  1537,  *^^  republic  of  Venice  made  him  pro- 
fefibr  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua,  where  he  taught  anatomy 
feven  years  :  and  Charles  V  called  him  to  be  his  phyfician, 
as  he  was  alfo  to  Philip  II,  king  of  Spain.  He  acquired  a 
prodigious  reputation  at  thefe  courts  by  his  fagacity  and  fkiil 
in  his  profeffion,  of  which  Thuanus  has  recorded  this  very 
ingular  iiiftance.    He  tells  us,  that  Maximilian  d'Egmont, 
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count  of  Buren,  grand  general  and  a  favorite  of  the  emperor, 
being  ill,  Velalius  declared  to  him,  that  he  could  not  re- 
cover ;  and  alfo  told  him,  that  he  could  not  hold  out  beyond 
fuch  a  day  and  hour.  The  count,  firmly  perfuaded  that  the 
event  would  anfwer  the  prediction,  invited  all  his  friends  to 
a  grand  entertainment  at  the  time  ;  after  which  he  madc'them 
prefents,  took  a  final  leave  of  them,  and  then  expired  pre- 
cifely  at  the  moment  Vefalius  had  mentioned.  If  this  ac- 
count be  not  true,  it  fhews  at  leafl  the  vaft  reputation  Vefa- 
lius mufl:  have  rifen  to,  where  fuch  flories  were  invented  to 
his  honour :  but  if  it  be  true,  it  mufl:  be  afcribed  to  chance, 
and  called  a  lucky  hit ;  and  this,  without  detra£ting  from  the 
merits  of  Vefalius  ;  for  fuch  prajagia  or  prognoftications 
may  fairly  be  deemed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  fagacity  ; 
norcan  the  medical  art,  when  cultivated  and  improved  to 
the  utmoff,   ever  carry  its  profeffors  fo  far. 

Vefalius  was  now  at  the  very  height  of  his  glory,  and  in 
the  moft  flourifliing  condition  imaginable,  when  all  at  once 
he  formed  a  defign  cf  mnking  a  journey  to  Palcftine.  Many 
reafons  have  been  given,  and  more  conjecf  ures  formed,  about 
Jiis  motive  to  this'itrange  adventure  ;  yet  nothing  certain  ap^ 
pears  concerning  it,  Hubertus  Languetus,  in  a  letter  to 
Gafparus  Peucerus,  gives  this  account  of  the  affair.  Vefa- 
lius, as  he  relates,  believing  a  young  Spanifh  nobleman, 
whom  he  had  attended,  to  be  dead,  obtained  leave  of  his  pa- 
lents  to  open  him,  for  the  fake  of  inquiring  into  the  real 
caufe  of  his  illnefs,  which  he  had  not  rightly  comprehended. 
This  was  granted  ;  but  he  had  no  fooner  made  an  incifion 
into  the  body,  than  he  perceived  the  fymptoms  of  life ;  and 
opening  the  brealt,  faw  the  heart  beat.  The  parents,  com- 
inf»  afterwards  to  the  knowledge  of  this,  were  not' fati.sfied 
with  profecutmg  him  for  murder,  but  accufed  him  of  impiety 
to  the  inquifition  ;  in  hopes  that  he  would  be  punifhed  with 
-greater  rigour  by  the  judges  of  that  ti;ibunal,  than  by  thofe 
of  the  common  law.  But  the  king  of  Spain  interpoied,  and 
faved  him  ;  on  condition,  however,  that  by  way  of  atoning 
for  the  crime  he  ihould  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Others  pretend,  that  he  undertook  this  journey  out  of  an 
jnfatiable  thirft  after  riches:  but  this  is  a  more  improbable 
reafon,  than  the  former  j  for  how  was  a  journey  to  Jerufa- 
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lem  calculated  to  make  a  mao  rich  ?  It  was  more  likely  to 
make  him  poor.  Svvertius  alcribes  it  to  the  querulous  and 
imperious  humour  of  his  wife,  which  made  home  infupport- 
able  to  him  ;  and  this  reafon,  it  muil  be  confefled,  has  abun- 
dantly more  fenfe  in  it,  than  the  laft  ;  but  yet  does  not  feem 
fo  piobable  as  that,  which  Joannes  Imperialis  affigns.  It  is, 
that  the  uneafinefs  ariftng  from  the  cabals  of  envy  and  the  ha- 
tred of  the  Galenifts,  whofe  mafter  and  doiflrlnes  he  cenfured 
without  any  addrefs  or  management,  without  allowing  any 
thing  to  inveterate  prejudices,  fo  difgufted  him  with  his  pre- 
fent  lituation,  by  perhaps  hurting  him  with  his  prince,  that 
in  order  to  withdraw  from  court  with  the  befl  grace  he  could, 
he  formed  this  extraordinary  refolution.  But  whatever  was 
the  motive,  out  he  let  with  De  Rimini,  general  of  the  Ve- 
netian army,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Cyprus  ;  from  whence 
he  pafled  to  Jerufalem,  He  was  returnmg,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  fenate  of  Venice,  to  hll  the  phyfic  chair  at  Padua, 
become  vacant  in  1563  by  the  death  of  Fallopius  ;  but  be- 
ing (hipwrecked  and  thrown  upon  the  ifland  of  Zante,  he 
perifhed  miferably,  dying  of  hunger  and  hardfhip,  the  15th 
of  October  1564.  His  body  was  atterwards  found,  and  bu- 
ried in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  in  that  ifland. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works  in  his  own-way ;  the 
chief  of  which  is  that  De  Humani  Corporis  Fabricd^  already 
mentioned.  He  has  ever  been  confidered  aa  the  reftorer  of 
anatomy,  in  which  he  was  indeed  profoundly  fkilled.  Thu- 
anus  relates  a  fmgular  proof,  he  gave  of  his  exact  knowledge 
of  the  human  body,  while  he  was  at  Paris ;  where,  with  his 
eyes  bound,  he  undertook  to  mention  any  the  leaft  bone  that 
ihould  be  put  into  his  hands,  defying  them  to  impofe  upon 
him,  and  did  actually  perform  what  he  undertook.  Beino- 
at  Bafil  in  1 542,  he  prefented  the  univerlity  there  with  an 
human  fkeleton,  which  he  hud  prepared  himielf :  it  is  ftill  in 
the  phylical  auditory  there,  with  a  long  infcription  over  it. 

VICTOR    (Sextus  AuRELius)    a  Roman  hiftorian, 
who  flourifhed  under  the  emperors  Conftantius  and  Julian  ; 
as  we  learn  from  many  paflages  in  his  own  writings,  and 
alfo  from  Ammianus  Marcellinus.     This  hiftorian  relates,    Hift.  L.xxL 
that  Conftantius  made  him  coniu!,  and  honoured  him  with  a 
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brazen  flatuc,  on  account  of  his  excellent  qualifications ;  al« 
though,  as  he  owns  of  himfelf,  he  was  born  in  an  obfcure 
village,  and  of  poor  and  illiterate  parents  :  rure  orius,  tenui- 
que  &  indoiio  patre.  It  is  commonly  believed,  that  he  was 
an  African  :  it  is  certain,  that  he  dwells  much  upon  the 
praifes  of  that  country,  which  be  calls  the  glory  of  the  earth  ; 
decui  terrarum.  Two  books  of  his  are  extant  in  the  hiftorical 
way  :  one  dt  viris  illujiribus  urbis  Ronne^  the  other  de  Ca- 
fartbus  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  Libellus  de  origine  gentis  Romo' 
«<r,  which  however  Voflius  fuppofes  the  work  of  fome  later 
writer,  while  Fabricius  thinks  it  may  as  reafonably  be  afcri- 
Bift.  Latin,  btd  to  Vi£lor,  as  the  others.  The  whole  makes  an  abridged 
B-u*\"*^-  hJ^ory  of  Rome,  from  its  foundation  down  to  the  reign  of 
JuKan  inclufively.  At  the  end  of  Aurelius  Vi<5lor  is  ufually 
Subjoined,  De  Vita  cf  Mori  bus  Imperatorum  Romanerum  : 
txcerpta  ex  libris  Sexti  Jurclii  Fit^oris,  a  Cue/are  Augujia 
ujque  ad  Theodofium  Imperatarcm.  This  is  by  a  later  writer. 
The  beft  editions  of  Vidor  are,  that  of  Leyden  1670,  in 
Svo,  cum  notis  Schoiti,  Finetl^  Lip  fit,  Cafauhoniy  Gruieri^  Uc. 
that  of  Paris  1681,  in  4to,  cum  not  is  &  inierpretatione  Anna 
1'em.  Fabri  Jiliiz  in  ujum  Delphini ;  another  by  Pitifcus,  Tra- 
jefl.  ad  Rhenum,  1696,  in  8vo  ;  and  another  by  Junckerus, 
Coburgi,   1703,  in  8vo. 

VICTORIUS  (Petir)  a  very  refpeaable  perfon  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Flo- 
rence, in  the  year  1499.  He  was  educated  in  a  manner 
iiiitable  to  his  rank  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  poor  helps  in 
that  age  of  ignorance,  made  himfelf  a  peifedl  mafter  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  He  was  alfo  deeply  verfed  in 
icgic,  moral  philofophy,  theology,  and  had  fome  (kill  in  ma- 
thematics and  aftronomy.  His  life  was  fpent  in  corre£^ing 
and  explaifiing  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  antiquity  ; 
and  Cicero  in  particular  owes  more  to  him  alone,  than  to  all 
the  other  critics  and  commentators  put  together.  This  at 
leait  is  the  judgment  of  Graevius,  whofe  words  are  very  re- 
i;  .ad  markable  :  Ilii  uni  plus  Cicero  debet,  quam  reliquis  omnibus, 
faiEiliarej.  ^j^j  -^  ^^  perpoliendo  tempus  Jitidiumque  pofuerunt ;  horum  enim 
■  plerifque  cultum  quidem  refert  acceptum,  fed  Vi£icrio  falutem. 
There  are  few  authors  of  antiquity,  but  what  are  indebted 
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more  or  lefs  to  the  critical  acumen  and  learning  of  Viclorius  : 
but  his  edition  of  Cicero  was  his  capital  work.  On  the  me- 
rit of  this,  Cofmo  duke  of  Tufcany  gave  him  a  profeflbr's 
chair  at  F]orence>  which  he  filJed  with  great  reputation  and 
abilities.  He  fent  him  alfo,  in  the  year  1550,  to  congratu- 
late pope  Julius  III  on  his  ele<5lion  to  the  pontificate ;  when 
the  pope  was  fo  charmed  with  the  addrefs  arid  eloquence  of 
Vidorius,  that  he  not  only  conferred  upon  him  titles  of  ho- 
nour, but  prefented  him  alfo  with  a  rich  collar  of  gold.  In 
the  year  1557*  this  learned  man  was  nonUnated  a  member 
of  the  fenate  at  Florence,  with  extraordinary  marks  of  di- 
ftin(3:ion  :  yet  continued  as  ufual  to  reftore  the  text  of  ancient 
authors,  as  well  as  to  compofe  works  of  his  own.  He  had 
feveral  invitations  from  foreiga  princes,  accompanied  with 
large  promifes,  if  he  would  honour  them  with  his  refidence ; 
but  his  love  for  his  own  country  kept  him  at  home.  He 
died  in  the  year  1585,  aged  eighty  fix. 

VIDA   (Marcus  Hieronymus)    an  illuftrious  Latia 
poet  of  modern  Italy,  was  born  at  Cremona  in  the  year  1470, 
of  an   ancient  and  noble  family,  but  not  in  great  circum- 
ftances.     He  was  liberally   educated   notwithftanding ;   and   Dc  Vita  & 
having  laid   the  foundation  of  his  ftudies  in  languages  and   vids^pre- 
philofophy  at  Cremona  and  Mantua,  he  was  fent  to  Padua  ;   fixed  to  his 
where,   and  afterwards  at  Bologna,  he  applied  himfelf  to  po-   o^Arte  Po- 
etry and  divinity.     It  does  not  appear,  what  time  he  fpent  at   e'Jca,  pub- 
each  of  thefe  places  ;  but  he  was  very  young,   when  he  en-  Thomas' 
tercd  into  the  congregation  of  regular  canons  of  St.  Mark  at   Triftram, 
Mantua  :   which  he  quitted  however  foon  after,  and  went  to   pembioJte 
Rome,  where  he  was  received  among  thofe  of  St.  John  La-   College,  at 
teran.     Here  the  reputation  of  his  fine  parts  and  uncommon      *  °^  *j 
learning,  and  efpecially  of  his  talents  and  fkill  in  poetry,   edit,  in 
foon  reached  the  ears  of  Leo  X :  which  pontiff,  out  of  tha< 
-lingular  regard  which  he  always  (hewed  to  men  any  way  ac- 
complifhed,  immediately  drew  him  from  the  obfcurity  of  th? 
cloyfter,  by  calling  him  to  court,   and  £hewing  him  many 
marks  of  favor  and  friendfhip ;  particularly,  by  naming  him, 
as  he  did  foon  after,  for  the  priory  of  St.  Silvefter  at  Tivoli, 
It  was  in  this  pleafant  retreat,  that  he  began  his  poem,  in-* 
titled  Ckrijiias  j  which  he  projeiied  and  undertook,  at  the 
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order   of  the  pope.     He  was  carrying   It  on  with  as  much 
happy  enjoyment  of  himfelf,  as  Virgil  had  in  his  retreat,  and 
like  him  was  neither  unhonored  By  his  prince,  nor  unre- 
garded by  the  world  ;  when  the  death  of  both  his  parents, 
for  they  died  almoft  together,  interrupted  it :   and  the  death 
of  his  friend   and  patron  Leo  X,  which  happened  foon  after 
in  December  1521,  made  him  lay  it  entirely  afide  ;  for  as  to 
Leo's  fucceflbr  in  The  Holy  See,  Hadrian  VI,  he  had  no  no- 
tion of  poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  but  being  a  mere  churchman, 
confidercd  them  as  unclerical,  and  therefore  to  be  di.^couraged, 
rather  than  promoted.     Clement  VII,    however,  who  fuc-"' 
eeedcd  Hadrian  in  little  more  than   a  year,  was  not  of  this 
caft,  but  more  like  Leo.   He  commanded  Vida  to  go  on  with" 
the  noble  wprk  he  had  began  ;  and  not  only  gracioufly  re- 
ceived ir.c  poem"  when  it  was  finiihed,  but  rewarded  the  poet 
with  a  bifliopric.     Vida  was  made  bifliop  of  Alba  in  Febru- 
ary 1532;  and  after  continuing  two  years  with 'Clement  at 
Rome,  went  and  refidcd  upon  his  See  :   where  he  performed 
all  the  offices  of  a  good  bifhop  aitd  a  good  man  for  thirty 
years.     Afid^though  he  was  very  mild,   gentle,-   and  full  of 
goodncfs,  yet  if  appears  that  he  was  far  from  wanting  /])irit'; 
for  when  the  Gauls  befieged  the  city  of  Alba,   he  ufed  all 
poffible  means  that  it  might  not  be  given  up,  as  vvell  by  ftre- 
nuoufly  exhorting  the  people,  as  by  feeding  them  at  his  own 
coft,  when  provifions  grew  fcaree;     It  appears  from  the  re- 
gifters   of  the  cathedral  church  of  Cremona,   that  hfe  was 
cle6ted  to  that  bjfhopric  ;    but  pope  Paul  III,  who  profcured 
that  eleftion,  dying  before  it  took  place,  it  afterwards  be- 
came void.     He  died  September  the  27th,  1566,  aged  ninety 
fix  years  ;  and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral  :  yet  the  in- 
habitants of  Cremona  eretSled  a  noble  monument  and  hand- 
fome  infcription  in  theirs  foon   after,  for  the  fake  of  doing 
honour  to  him  and  themfelves. 

Vida's  poetical  works  were  colle£led  by  himfelf,  and  print- 
ed at  Cremona  1550,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  The  firft  con- 
tains, Hynmi  de  rebus  divirh^  and  Chrijiiados  libri  fex  :  the 
fecond,  De  Arte  Poetica  libri  'frti^'i-'-De''  Bomhyce  libri  duo  ; 
Scacchia.  Ludui  ;  BucoUca  ;  Eclogis  ;  t5f  Carmina  dlverfi  ge- 
neris.    Bcfides  the  poems,  comprehended  in  thefe  two  vo- 
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:um  iotidtm  Gaiiis  certanun  y-  Carmen  Pajiorale  in  Obiium 
Juiii  II,  Penti/jcis  Maximi  ;  Epicedion  in  Funere  Oliverii 
Cardinalis  Caraphte  :  but  thefe  he  difavowed  in  a  poftfcript  to 
the  above  edition  of  his  poems.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of 
fome  pieces  in  profe  :  as,  Dialogi  de  Republics  Dignitate ; 
Oratioms  tres  Cremoneti/ium  adverfus  Papienfes  in  Controverfia 
Principatui  ;  ^  Corjiitutiones  Synodaies  Civitcti  Altce  isf 
Dcdaeji  prafcriptes. 

Innumerable  have  been  the  eloges  of  all  orders  of  the 
learned  upon  this  poet  and  man  of  learning;  but  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  fubjoin  in  the  following  lines  the  lingle  tefiimony 
of  Mr.  Pope. 

*'  But  fee!  each  mufe,  in  Leo's  golden  days, 

**  Starts  from  her  trance,  and  trims  her  wither'd  bays. 

*'  Rome's  ancient  genius  o'er  its  ruins  fpread 

<*  Shakes  ofFthe  dufi,  and  rears  his  reverend  head. 

**  Then  Iculpture  and  her  fifter-arts  revive ; 

•*  Stones  leap  to  form,  and  rocks  begin  to  live. 

**  With  fwecter  notes  each  rifmg  temple  rung ; 

"  A  Raphael  painted,  and  a  V^ida  fung. 

*'  Immortal  Vida  !  on.whofe  honoured  brow 

*'  The  poet's  bays  and  critic's  ivy  grow : 

"  Cremona  now  fhall  ever  boaft  thy  name, 

*'  As  next  in  place  to  ^lantua,  next  m  fame. 

EfTay  on  Criticifm,  v.  697. 

VILLIERS    (George)    duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
memorable  in  English  ftory   for  having  been   the  favorite  of 
two  kings,   was  born  the  20th  of  Auguft  1592  atBrookefoy 
in  LeicefterCiire  ;    and  was  the  fon  of  Sir  George  V  illiers,  i^g  Life 
by  a  fecond  wife  of  the  ancient  family  of  Beaumont.     At  ten   ^^^  Death 
years  of  age,  he  was  fent  to  a  private  fchool  in  that  county,   vjiiieTs^* 
but  never  difcoverevi  any  genius  for  letters  ;  fo  that  more  re-   Djice  of 
gard  was  had  in  the  courfe  of  his  education  to  the  accom-   ham,  by" 
plifhments  of  a  gentleman,   than  thofe  of  a  fcholar.     About  s.r  Henry 
eighteen,  he  travelled  into  France,  where  he  perfectly  learned  r^;;"^-'^ 
the  French  language,  with  all  the  exercifts  of  the  nobleflt  ;    Wo     r,i- 
fuch  as  fencing  and  dancing,  in  which  laft  he  p*.rticularly  ex-   e^t.1685. ' 
celled.     Soon  after  his  return  to  Engiand>  lyhidi  was  at  the 
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tnd  tf  thtee  years,  his  mother,  who  was  a  fagaclous  and  eti- 
terprifing  woman,  carried  him  to  coart  j  concluding  proba* 
biy,  and  not  without  good  reafon,  that  a  young  gentleman 
of  his  fine  perfon  and  accompliihments  could  not  fail  of  ma- 
king his  fortune  under  fuch  a  monarch  as  Janfes  I.  The 
king,  about  the  beginning  of  Marcli  1614-15,  Went  accor- 
ding to  his  cuftom  to  take  his  hunting  pleafures  at  New- 
market j  and  the  Cambridge  fcholars,  who  knew  the  king's 
humour,  invited  him  to  a  play,  called  Ignoramus.  At  this 
play  it  was  fo  contrived,  that  Villiers  Jhould  appear  with  all 
the  advantages,  his  mother  cGuld  kt  him  off  with  ;  and  the 
king  no  fooner  caft  his  eyes  upon  him,  than  he  became  con- 
founded with  admiration  :  for,  fays  lord  Clarendon,  "  though 
*'  he  was  a  prince  of  more  learning  and  knowledge  than  any 
**  other  of  that  age,  and  really  delighted  more  in  books,  and 
<<  in  the  convcrfatidn  of  learned  men  j  yet,  of  all  wife  men 
"  living,  he  was  themoft  delighted  and  taken  with  handfome 
"  perfons  and  fine  cloaths."  Thus  he  conceived  fuch  a  lik- 
ing to  the  perfon  of  Villiers,  that  he  refolved  to  make  him  a 
majier-piece  ;  and  to  mould  him^  os  it  were^  Platonically  to  his 
own  idea* 

The  king  begun  to  be  Weary  of  his  favourite,  the  earl  of 
Somerfet ;  and  many  of  the  courtiers  were  fufEciently  angry 
and  incenfed  againft  him,  for  being  what  they  themfelvcs  de- 
fired  to  be.  Thefe  therefore  were  pleafed  with  the  profpedt 
of  a  new  favourite  ;  and,  out  of  their  zeal  to  throw  out  So- 
merfet, did  all  they  could  to  promote  Villiers.  Their  en- 
deavours, concurring  with  the  inclinations  of  the  king,  made 
the  promotion  of  Villiers  go  glorioufly  on :  'infomuch  that, 
m  a  few  days  after  his  firft  appearance  at  court,  he  was  made 
cup-bearer  to  the  king.  He  afled  very  fisw  weeks  upon  this 
ftage,  when  he  mounted  higher ;  fa<vors  now  coming  thick 
upon  him^  liker  fnain  Jhowers,  than  fpi-inkling  drops  or  dews  : 
and  thus,  being  knighted,  without  any  other  qualification, 
he  was  at  the  fame  time  made  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber, 
iod  knight  of  the  order  of  the  garter.  In  a  fhort  time, 
*'  very  {hort,  fays  lord  Clarendon,  for  fuch  a  prodigious  af* 
"  cent,"  he  was  made  a  baron,  a  vifcount,  an  earl,  a  mar- 
quifs  :  he  became  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  lord  Warden 
df  the  Ginque  ports,  maikr  of  the  horfe  y  and  imirely  dif- 

pofed 
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pofed  of  the  favors  of  the  king,  in  conferring  all  the  honors, 
and  all  the  offices  of  the  three  kingdoms,  without  a  rival.  In 
this,  he  was  guided  more  by  appetite,  than  judgment ;  and 
(o  exalted  almoft  all  of  his  own  numerous  family  and  depen- 
dants, whofe  greateft  merit  was  their  alliance  to  him  :  which 
equally  offended  the  ancient  nobility  and  people  of  all  condi- 
tions, who  faw  the  flowers  of  the  crown  every  day  fading  and 
withered,  while  the  revenues  thereof  were  facrificed  to  the 
enriching  a  private  family. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1620,  the  mafquifs  of  Buck- 
ingham married  the  only  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Rutland, 
who  was  the  richeft  heirefs  in  the  kingdom.  Some  have  faid, 
that  he  debauched  her  flrft,  and  that  the  earl  of  Rutland 
threatened  him  into  the  marriage  :  but  this  may  reafonably 
be  ranked  with  many  other  fcandals  and  abufive  imputations, 
which  now  began  to  fpread  very  faft  againft  him.  In  1623, 
the  marquifs  perfuaded  Charles  prince  of  Wales,  to  make  a 
journey  into  Spain,  and  to  fetch  home  his  miftrefs  the  In- 
fanta ;  by  reprefenting  to  him,  how  gallant  and  brave  a  thing 
it  would  be,  and  how  foon  it  would  put  an  end  to  thofc 
formalities,  which,  though  all  fubftantial  matters  were  al- 
ready agreed  upon,  might  yet  retard  her  voyage  into  England 
many  months.  The  king  wss  vehemently  againft  this  affair, 
and  the  event  (hewed  that  he  had  fuffictent  reafon  ;  but  the 
foUicitations  of  the  prince  and  the  impetuofity  of  the  marquiT^ 
prevailed.  The  marquifs  attended  the  prince,  and  was  made 
a  duke  in  his  abfence  :  yet  it  is  certain,  lays  lord  Clarendon, 
that  the  king  was  never  well  pleafed  with  the  duke,  after 
this  journey  into  Spain  ;  which  was  infinitely  againft  his  will, 
and  contrived  wholly  by  the  duke  out  of  envy,  that  the  earl 
of  Briftol  fhould  have  the  fole  management  of  fo  great  an 
affair.  Many  were  of  opinion  that  king  James,  before  his 
death,  grew  weary  of  this  favourite,  and  that,  if  he  had  lived, 
he  would  have  deprived  him  at  leaft  of  his  large  and  unli- 
mited power  ;  but  there  appeared  no  evidence,  that  the  king 
did  really  leflen  his  affection  towards  him. 

Charles  fucceeded  to  the  throne  in  the  beginning  of  1625  ; 
and  the  duke  continued  in  the  fame  degree  of  favour  at  the 
leaft  with  the  fon,  which  he  had  enjoyed  fo  many  years  un- 
der the  father.     This  was  matter  of  great  difappolntment  to 

verv 
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very  many  ;  who,  knowing  the  great  jealoufy  and  indigna- 
tion, which  the  prince  had  heretofore  conceived  againft  the 
•d^ke,  for  having  been  once  very  near  ftriking  him,  expected 
that  he  would  now  remember  that  infolence,  of  which  he 
often  complained.  But  the  very  contrary  to  this  fell  out : 
the  new  king,  from  the  death  of  the  old,  even  to  the  death 
of  the  duke  himfelf,  difcovered  the  moft  intire  confidence  in, 
and  even  friendftiip  to  him,  that  ever  king  had  fhewed  to 
any  fubje£l ;  all  preferments  in  church  and  ftate  were  given 
by  him  ;  all  his  kindred  and  friends  promoted  to  the  degree 
in  honor,  or  riches,  or  offices,  that  he  thought  fit ;  and  all 
his  enemies  and  envyers  difcountenanced,  as  he  appointed. 
But  whatever  intereft  and  aftedlion  be  might  have  in  the 
prince,  he  had  now  none  with  the  parliament  and  people. 
The  pailiamcnt,  which  had  fo  rafhiy  advanced  the  war 
with  Spain,  upon  the  breaking  the  match  with  the  Infanta, 
and  fo  palTionately  adhered  to  his  perfon,  was  now  no  more  ; 
and  the  affection  and  confidence,  which  the  major  part  had 
in  and  for  the  duke,  were  all  changed  now  into  prejudice  and 
animofity  againli:  him.  All  the  actions  of  his  life  were  ripped 
up,  and  furveyed  ;  and  all  malicious  glofles  were  made  upon 
all  he  had  faid,  and  all  he  had  done.  Votes  and  remon- 
ftrances  pafied  againfl  him,  as  an  enemy  of  the  public  ;  and 
his  ill  management  was-made  the  ground  of  the  refufal  to  give 
the  king  a  fupply.  This  kind  of  treatment  was  fo  ill  fuited 
to  the  duke's  great  fpirit,  that  inrtead  ot-  breaking  it,  it 
wrought  contrary  effecSts  ;  and  he  fhewed  the  utmoft  indig- 
nation upon  finding  that  they,  who  flattered  him  moft  before, 
mentioned  him  now  with  the  greateft  bitternefs  and  acrimo- 
mony  ;  and  that  the  fame  men,  who  had  called  him  our  Sa- 
viour for  bringing  the  prince  fafe  out  of  Spain,  called  him 
now  the  corrupter  of  the  kino;,  and  betrayer  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  without  imputing  to  him  the  leaft  crime, 
committed  fince  the  time  of  that  exalted  adulation.  This  in- 
dignation fo  tranfported  the  duke,  that  he  ventured  to  mani- 
fell  a  greater  contempt  of  them,  than  he  ftiould  have  done  j 
for  he  caufed  this  and  the  next  parliament  to  be  quickly  dif- 
fplved,  and  upon  every,  diflblution  had  fuch,  as  had  given 
any  offence,  imprifoned  or  difgraced.    He  caufed  new  projeds 
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to  be  every  day  fet  on  foot  for  raifing  money ;  and,  in  Ihort, 
he  fai(i  and  did  every  thing  with  paflion  and  violence. 

in  this  fatal  conjundure,  and  while  the  war  with  Spain 
was  yet  kept  up,  a  new  war  was  precipitately  declared  againft 
France  :  for  which  no  reafonable  caufe  could  ever  be  aflign- 
ed.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the  king  was  hurried  into  this 
war,  purely  from  a  private  motive  of  refentment  in  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  ;  who,  having  been  in  France  to  bring  over 
the  queen,  had  the  confidence  to  make  overtures  of  an  amour 
to  Anne  of  Auftria,  the  confort  of  Lewis  XIII ;  and  that  his 
high  fpirit  was  fo  fired  with  the  repulfe  he  met  with  on  this 
extraordinary  occafion,  as  to  be  appeafed  with  nothing  left 
than  a  war  between  the  two  nations.  Whatever  was  the  Rapm's 
caufe,  the  fleet,  which   had  been  defi^ned  to  have  furprifed  ^^:  °^,     , 

^^    ,  J       •  1  r  1  England,  ad 

Cales,  was  no  fooner  returned  without  fuccefs  and  with  much  ann.  1627. 
damage,  than  it  was  repaired,  and  the  army  reinforced  for 
the  invafion  of  France.  Here  the  duke  was  general  himfelf, 
and  made  that  unfortunate  defcent  upon  the  Ifle  of  Rhee,  in 
which  the  flower  of  the  army  was  loft.  Having  returned  to 
England,  and  repaired  the  fleet  and  the  army,  he  was  about 
to  tranfport  himfelf  to  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  which  was  then 
llraitly  befieged  by  the  cardinal  Richelieu  ;  and  for  the  relief 
whereof  the  duke  was  the  more  obliged,  becaufe  at  the  Ifle 
of  Rhee  he  had  received  great  fupplies  of  victuals  and  fome 
men  from  that  town,  the  want  of  both  which  they  laboured 
under  at  this  time.  He  was  at  Portfmouth  for  this  purpofe, 
when  he  was  afl'afljnated  by  Felton  on  the  23d  of  Auguft 
1628,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  king,  and  the  thirty-fixth  of 
his  age.  The  particulars  of  this  aifaffination  are  very  well 
known,  being  related  at  large  by  lord  Clarendon,  to  whom 
we  refer  the  reader  :  we  will  here  fubjoin  another  account, 
as  being  alfo  circumftantial  and  curious,  given  by  Sir  Simonds 
iD'Ewes,  in  a  manufcript  life  of  himfelf.  "  Auguft  the  23d,  q^^^  p:^^ 
**  being  Saturday,  the  duke  having  eaten  his  breakfaft  be-  "n  the  Ap- 
"  tween  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  one  Mr.  viLuERS 
•'  Mafon's  houfe  in  Portfmouth,  he  was  then  hafting  away  Net.  A, 
**  to  the  king,  who  lay  at  Rcfwicke  about  five  miles  diftant, 
*'  to  have  fome  fpeedy  conference  with  him.  Being  come  to 
•*  the  further  part  of  the  entry,  leading  out  of  the  parlor 
**  into  the  hall  of  the  houfe,  he  had  there  fome  conference 
Vol.  XI.  T  "  with 
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**  with  Sir  Thomas  Frier,  a  colonel ;  and  ftooping  down  in 
**  taking  his  leave  of  him,  John  Felton,  Gentleman,  having 
**  watched  his  opportunity,  thruft  a  long  knife  with  a  white 
**  halft,  he  had  fecretly  about  him,  with  great  ftrength  and 
**  violence  into  his  breaft  under  his  left  pap,  cutting  the  dia- 
**  phragma  and  lungs,  and  piercing  the  very  heart  itfelf.  The 
**  duke  having  received  the  ftroke,  and  inftantly  clapping  his 
**  right  hand  on  his  fword  hilt,  cried  out  Go<rs  wounds^  the 
*'  villain  hath  killed  me.  Some  report  his  laft  words  other- 
*'  wife,  little  differing  for  fubftance  from  thefe  ;  and  it  might 
**  have  been  wifhed,  that  his  end  had  not  been  fo  fudden, 
**  nor  his  laft  words  mixed  with  fo  impious  an  exprcflion, 
"  He  was  attended  by  many  noblemen  and  leaders,  yet  none 
*'  could  fee  or  prevent  the  ftroke.  His  duchefs  and  the  coun- 
"  tefs  of  Anglefey  (the  wife  of  Chriftopher  Villiers,  earl  of 
**  Anglefey,  his  younger  brother)  being  in  an  upper  room, 
**  and  hearing  a  noife  in  the  hall,  into  which  they  had  car- 
**  ried  the  duke,  ran  prefently  into  a  gallery,  that  looked 
"  down  into  it ;  and  there  beholding  the  duke's  blood 
*' gufli  cut  abundantly  from  his  breaft,  nofe  and  mouth, 
<<  (with  which  his  fpeech,  after  thofe  his  firft  words,  had  been 
**  immediately  flopped)  they  brake  into  pitiful  outcries,  and 
*'  raifed  great  lamentation.  He  pulled  out  the  knife  himfelf ; 
**  and  being  carried  by  his  fervants  unto  the  table,  that  ftood 
"  in  the  fame  hall,  having  ftruggl^d  with  death  near  upon  a 
*'  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  length  he  gave  up  the  ghoft  about 
*«  ten  o'clock,  and  lay  a  long  time  after  he  was  dead  upon 
*«  the  table." 

As  to  the  charafler  of  this  great  man,  he  was  "  of  a  no- 
Clarendon  *'  ble  nature  and  generous  difpofition,  and  of  fuch  other  en- 
*'  dowments,  as  made  him  very  capable  of  being  a  great 
**  favourite  with  a  great  king.  He  underftood  the  arts  of  a 
*'  court,  and  all  the  learning  that  is  profefled  there,  exactly 
«'  well.  By  long  practice  in  bufmefs,  under  a  mafter  that 
*<  difcourfed  excellently,  and  furely  knew  all  things  won- 
"  derfully,  and  took  much  delight  in  indoiftrinating  his  young 
«*  unexperienced  favourite,  who  (he  knew)  would  always 
**  be  looked  upon  as  the  workmanfliip  of  his  own  hands,  he 
*»  had  obtained  a  quick  conception  and  apprehenfion  of  bu- 
•*  finefs,  and  had  the  habit  of  fpeaking  very  gracefully  and 

"  pertinently. 
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"  pertinently.     He  was  of  a  moft  flowing  courtefy  and  affa- 

*'  bility  to  all  men,   who  made  any  addrefs  to  hiin  j    and  (o 

*'  defirous  to  oblige  them,   that  he  did  not  enough  confider 

**  the  value  of  the  obligation,  or  the  merit  of  the  perfon  he 

"  chofe  to  oblige :   from  which  much  of  his  misfortune  re- 

**  fulted.     He  was  of  a  courage  not  to  be  daunted,  which 

*'  was  manifefted  in  all  his  actions,  and  in  his  contefls  with 

**  particular  perfons  of  the  greateft  reputation  ;  and  efpecially 

**  in  his  whole  demeanour  at  the  Ifle  of  Rhee,   both  at  the 

'♦  landing,  and  upon  the  retreat :  in  both  which  no  man  was 

**  more  fearlefs,  or  more  ready  to  expofe  himftif  to  the  high- 

*♦  eft  dangers.     His  kindnefs  and  afFeflion  to  his  friends  was 

'*  fo  vehement,   that  they  were  as  fo   many  marriages  for 

*'  better  and  worfe,   and  fo  many  leagues  oiFenfive  and  de- 

"  fenfive  ;    as  if  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  love  all  bis 

**  friends,  and  to  make  war  upon  all  they  were  angry  with, 

^  Itt  the  caufe  be  what  it  would.     And  it  cannot  be  denied, 

**  that  he  was  an  enemy  in  the  fame  excefs ;  and  profecuted 

"  thofe  he  looked  upon  as  his  enemies  with  the  !.tmoft  rigor 

**  and  animofity,  and  was  not  eafdy  induced  to  a  reconcilia- 

•*  tion. — His  fingle  misfortune  was,   which  was  indeed  pro- 

**  dudive  of  many  greater,  that  he  never  made  a  noble  'and 

*  a  worthy  friendfhip   with  a  man  fo  near  his  equal,  that 

*'  he  would  frankly  advife  him  for  his  honour  and  true  in- 

"  tereft   againtt   the   current,  or  rather  the  torrent,  of  his 

**  paflions  : — and   it  may  reafonably  be  believed,  that  if  he 

**  had  been  blelled  with  one  faithful  friend,   who  had  been 

**  qualified  with  wifrom  and  integrity,  he  would  have  com- 

**  mitted  as  few  faults,  and  done  as  tranfcendent  worthy  ac- 

'*  tions,  as  any  man  who  ihined  in  fuch  a  fphere  in  thata^e 

**  in  Europe.     For  he  was  of  an  excellent  difpofuion,   and 

*'  of  a  mind  very  capable  of  advice  and  counfel :   he  was  in 

**  his  nature  juft  and  candid,  liberal,  generous,   and  bounti- 

"  ful ;  nor  was  it  ever  known,  that  the  temptation  of  money 

*'  fwayed  him  to  do  an  unjuft  or  unkind  thing.— If  he  had 

**  an  immoderate  ambition,  with  which  he  was  charged, — it 

"  doth  not  appear  that  it  was  in  his  nature,  or  that  he  brousht 

*'  it  with  him  to  the  court,  but  rather  found  it  there. — He 

*'  needed  no  ambition,   who  was  fo  feated  in  the  hearts  of 

*'  two  fuch  maflers."     This  is  the  charader  which  the  earl 
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of  Clarendon  has  thought  fit  to  give  the  duke ;  and  if  other 
hiftorians  have  not  drawn  him  in  colours  quite  fo  favorable, 
yet  they  have  not  varied  from  him  in  the  main  lines. 

The  ftory  of  Sir  George  Villiers,  the  duke's  father,  ap- 
pearing to  an  officer  in  the  king's  wardrobe  at  Windfor  caftle, 
and  predi6ting  the  duke's  death,  is  fo  very  well  known,  that 
it  d-oes  not  feem  neceflary  to  enter  into  any  detail  about  it. 
If  the  reader  thinks  it  worthy  of  any  credit,  and  is  curious 
to  examine  farther  into  it,  he  may  find  it  told  at  large  in  the 
firft  book  of  Clarendon's  Hilary  of  the  Rebellion^ 

VILLIERS  (George)  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  a 
•    very  diftinguifhed  pcrfonage  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II>  was 
the  fon  of  George  Villiers,   duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  little 
more  than  an  infant,  when  his  father  was  murdered.     He 
was  born  at  Wallingford-Houfe  in  V/eftminfter,  the  30th  of 
January  1627  ;  and  chriftened  the  14th  of  February  by  Dr. 
wood's         Laud,  then  bifliop  of  Bath  and  Wells.     After  he  had  been 
Athen,  Ox.    carefully  trained  under  feveral  tutors,  he  was  fent  to  Cam- 
edit.  J72I.    hridge  for  a  time  ;  and  then  travelled  into  foreign  countries. 
Upon  his  return,  which  was  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  wars,  he  was  conducted  to  Oxford  to  the  king  who 
was  there  ;   and  entered  of  Chrift  church.     When  the  king's 
caufe  declined,   he  attended  prince  Charles,  with  whom  he 
went  afterwards  to  Scotland,   and  was  prefcnt  at  the  battle 
of  Worcefi:er  in   1651  ;  where,  being  hard  put  to  it  to  fhift 
*  for  himfelf,  he  efcaped  and  got   beyond  fea,   and  was  foon 

made  knight  of  the  garter.  Afterwards  he  ftole  over  to  Eng- 
land, made  his  court  to  lady  Mary  the  daughter  and  heirefs 
©f  lord  Fairfax,  and  married  her  the  19th  of  November 
1657  ;  by  which  fingle  fetch  of  policy,  he  obtained  all  or 
moft  of  his  eftate,  which  before  was  loft  to  him.  By  the 
way,  muft  not  this  noble  duke  have  had  extraordinary  ma- 
nagement and  addrefs,  and  have  been  a  man  of  a  moft  Ver- 
fatile  genius,  who  could  equally  charm  the  puritanic  Fairfax 
and  the  diflblute  king  Charles  i*  for  he  was  at  this  very  time, 
and  continued  many  years  after,  the  moft  of  all  men  in  favor 
with  this  monarch.  After  the  reftoration,  he  was  computed 
to  be  poflefled  of  20,oool.  per  annum  ;  which,  with  the 
royal  favour,  entitled  him  to  the  firft  pofts  and  offices  of  the 

kingdom. 
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kingdom.     He  became  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber, one  of  the  privy  council,  lord  lieutenant  of  York- 
(hire,  and  at  length  mafter  of  the  horfe.     Yet  he  had  no 
wifdom,  no  prudence,  no  fteadinefs,  and  could  in  fhort  have 
been  of  ufe  in  no  court,  but  fuch  a  one  as  Charles  the  fe- 
cond's  J   where  wit,   and  humour,   and  buffoonery,  and  im- 
morality, and  irreligion,   made  up  the  great  bufmcfs  of  the 
king  and  miniftry.     Thus  the  main  employ  of  Buckingham 
was  to  ridicule  and  mimick,  at  which  he  had  an  excellent 
talent ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  he  ufed  equally  to  ridicule 
the  witty  Charles  and  his  grave  chancellor  Clarendon,  whofe 
folemnity  doubtlefs   muft  have  been  a  fine  fubje(^  for  him. 
At  length   however  he  grew  m'fchievous,   as  well  as  witty  ; 
and  as  much  as  he  bad  obtained  the  king's  favour,  by  pro- 
moting every  thing  to  gratify  that  monarch's  paffions,  he  af- 
terwards loft  it,   and  fell  into  difgrace.     In  1666,  he  main- 
tained fecret  correfpondence  by  letters  and  other  tranfaftions, 
which  had  a  tendency  to  ftir  up  fedition,   and  breed  diftur- 
bances  in  the  nation  ;  and  this  being  difcovered  and  laid  be- 
fore the  king  and  privy  council,   he  withdrew  from  court, 
and  abfconded.     On  the  8th  of  March  the  fame  year,  his 
majefty  iffued  out  a  proclamation  for  apprehending  him  j  but 
he  was  no  where  to  be  found  by  thofe,  who  wanted  him. 
However,  after  lying  concealed  above  a  year,   he  at  length 
yielded  himfelf  up  to  the  king  ;   and  making  moft  humble 
fubmiffion,  was  received  into  favour  the  13th  of  September 
1667,  and  reftored  to  his  place  in  the  council  and  the  bed- 
chamber.    In   1670,   he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  privy  to 
Blood's  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  duke  of  Ormond :   the  at- 
tempt was  to  have  conveyed  that  duke  to  Tyburn,  and  there 
to  have  hanged  him  j  for  which  purpofe  he  was  taken  out  of 
his  coach  in  St.  James's  ftreet  on  the  6th  of  December,  and 
carried  fome  part  of  the  way  by  Blood  and  his  fon,  but  then 
refcued.     In  June  167 1,  he  was  inftalled  chancellor  of  Cam- 
bridge ;   and  the  fame  year  was  fent  ambaflador  to  the  king 
of  France,  who  being  much   pleafed  with  his  perfon,   and 
more  with  his  errand,  entertained  him  very  nobly  for  feveral 
days  together  ;  and  in  conclufion  gave  him  a  fword  and  belt, 
fct  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  to  the  value  of  forty  thoufand 
piftoles.     He  was  afterwards  fent  to  that  king  at  Utrecht  in 
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June  1672,  together  with  lord  Arlington,  and  lord  Halifax. 
He  was  one  of  the  C  J  B  J  L  at  Whitehall ;  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  feiHon  of  Parliament  in  1672-3,  endeavoured 
to  caft  the  odium  of  the  Dutch  war  from  himfelf  upon  lord 
Arlington,  another  of  the  C  J  B  J  L,  In  1674,  he  refi2;n- 
ed  the  chanceliOrfhip  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  ;  and 
about  this  time  became  a  great  favourer  of  the  nonconfor- 
mifts.  In  1676,  he,  with  the  lords  Salifbury,  Shaftefbury, 
and  Wharton,  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  for  a  contempt 
in  refufing  to  retrait  what  they  had  faid  the  day  before ; 
namely,  when  the  duke,  immediately  after  the  king  had  ended 
his  fpeech  to  both  houfes,  endeavoured  to  (hew  from  law 
and  reafon,  that  the  long  prorogation  was  nulled,  and  that 
the  parliament  was  confcquently  diffolved.  Upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Popi{h  plot,  he  was  very  zealous  for  the  pro- 
fecution  of  the  perfons  accufed,  and  fliewed  great  oppofition 
to  the  meafures  of  the  court.  He  died  the  j6th  of  April 
1687,  after  having  fpent  almoft  his  whole  eftate  ;  Mr. Wood 
tells  us,  that  he  died  at  his  houfe  in  Yorkfhire  j  but  Mr. 
Pope  reprefents  him,  as  having  died  at  an  inn  in  very  mean 
circumftances.  He  was  interred  in  Henry  the  Vllth's  chapel 
at  Weftminfter,  near  his  father. 

He  is  the  author  of  feveral  little  pieces  in  verfe  and  profe  ; 
and  alfo  of  fome  dramatic  works,  the  moft  memorable  of 
which  by  far  is,  *'  The  Rehearfal."  This  comedy  was 
written  in  the  years  1663  and  1664,  ready  for  appearing 
upon  the  ftage,  when  the  plague  breaking  out  in  1665,  put 
a  flop  to  every  thing ;  an^  it  was  laid  by  for  feveral  years, 
and  did  not  appear  till  1671.  During  this  interval  many 
plays  came  forth,  writ  in  heroic  rhime  ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Sir  William  Davenant  in  1669,  Mr.  Dryden,  anew  laureat, 
appeared  on  the  ftage,  much  admired  and  highly  applauded. 
This  moved  the  duke  to  make  confiderable  alterations  in  his 
play  J  and  to  change  the  name  of  his  hero  from  Bilboa,  by 
whom  was  meant  Sir  Robert  Howard,  to  Bayes,  for  the 
better  expofing  of  Dryden.  It  was  received  with  vaft  applaufe, 
and  obtained  a  prodigious  character,  which  it  has  fupportcd 
ever  fmce  ;  for  it  is  now  frequently  afled  at  our  theatres,  and 
raifes  probably  as  loud  a  laugh,  as  it  did  at  its  firft  appear- 
ance.   It  has  ever  been  reckoned  a  moft  pcrfeft  piece  in  its 
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kind ;  and  a  confummate  judge  makes  it  a  very  ftandard  in 
the  way  of  ridicule.  *'  We  may  obferve,  fays  he,  that  in 
**  our  own  nation,  the  moft  fuccefsful  criticifm  or  method  of 
*'  refutation  is  that,  which  borders  moft  on  the  manner  of 
**  the  earlieft  Greek  comedy.  The  highly  rated  burlefque 
*'  poem,  written  on  the  fubjecl  of  our  religious  controverfies 
*'  in  the  laft  age,  is  a  fufficient  token  of  this  kind.  And 
**  that  juftly  admired  piece  of  comic  wit,  given  us  fome  time 
•'  after  by  an  author  of  the  higheft  qualit)',  has  furnifhed  our 
*«  beft  wits  in  all  their  controverfies,  even  in  religion  and 
"  politics,  as  well  as  in  the  affairs  of  wit  and  learning,  with 
*'  the  moft  effe<Slual  and  entertaining  method  of  expofing 
**  folly,  pedantr}',  falfe  reafon,  and  ill  writing."  Dryden, 
in  revenge  for  this  ridicule  and  unmerciful  exfofing^  as  bifhop 
Burnet  calls  it,  fatyrifed  the  duke  under  the  name  of  Zimri^ 
in  his  poem  called  Ahfalom  and  ^cbitophel -,  and  the  pour- 
trait  is  admirable,  being  allowed,  fays  Wood,  by  all  who 
knew  or  ever  heard  of  the  duke,  to  have  been  drawn  exactly 
from  the  life.     This  is  it  : 
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*'  Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the  land  ; 

**  In  the  firft  rank  of  thefe  did  Zimri  ftand. 

*'  A  man  fo  various,  that  he  feem'd  to  be 

'*  Not  one,   but  all  mankind's  epitome  : 

*'  Stiff  in  opinions,  alway  in  the  wrong, 

"  Was  every  thing  by  ftarts,  and  nothing  long : 

''  But  in  the  courfe  of  one  revolving  moon, 

**  Was  chymift,  iidler,  ftatefman,  and  buffoon  : 

*'  Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhiming,  drinking, 

"  Befides  ten  thoufand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking. 

"  Bleft  madman,  who  could  every  hour  employ 

"  With  fomething  new  to  wifli,  or  to  enjoy  !  . 

"  Railing  and  praifing  were  his  ufual  themes ; 

*'  And  both  (to  (hew  his  judgment)  in  extremes  : 

"  So  over  violent,  or  over  civil, 

*'  That  every  man  with  him  was  God  or  Devil. 

*'  In  fquandring  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art : 

*'  Nothing  went  unrewarded,  but  defert. 

"  Beggar'd  by  fools,  whom  flill  he  found  too  late  ; 

*'  He  had  his  jeft,  but  they  had  his  eftate, 
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<«  He  laugh'd  himfelf  from  court ;  then  fought  relief 
**  By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be  chief: 
*'  For,  fpite  of  him,   the  weight  of  bufiuefs  fell 
*'  On  Abfalom  and  wife  Achitophel. 
**  Thus,  wicked  but  m  will,  of  means  bereft, 
"  He  left  not  fadiion,  but  of  that  was  left. 
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But  as  it  would  be  injuftice  to  take  his  chara£ler  only 
from  a  poet  and  fatyrift,  who  was  at  the  fame  time  biafled 
by  motives  of  revenge  ;  we  will  fubjoin  it,  as  it  is  copioufly 
drawn  by  bifhop  Burnet.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  lays 
that  hiftorian,  *'  was  a  man  of  a  noble  prefence.  He  had  a 
"  great  livelinefs  of  wit,  and  a  peculiar  faculty  of  turning  all 
*'  things  into  ridicule  with  bold  figures  and  natural  defcrip- 
*'  tions.  He  had  no  fort  of  literature  :  only  he  was  drawn 
'*  into  chymiftry  :  and  for  fome  years  he  thought,  he  was 
"  very  near  finding  the  philofopher's  ftone  ;  which  had  the 
'*  efFe<5l  that  attends  on  all  fuch  men  as  he  was,  when  they 
"  are  drawn  in  to  lay  out  for  it.  He  had  no  principles  of 
"  religion,  virtue,  or  friendfhip.  PJeafure,  frolick,  or  ex- 
*'  travagant  diverfion  was  all  that  he  laid  to  heart.  He  wks 
**  true  to  nothing,  for  he  was  not  true  to  himfelf.  He  had 
*'  no  fle.idinefs  nor  conduft :  he  could  keep  no  fecret,  nor 
**  execute  any  defign  without  fpoiling  it.  He  could  never 
*'  fix  his  thoughts,  nor  govern  his  eftate,  though  then  the 
"  greateil:  in  England.  He  was  bred  about  the  king ;  and 
"  for  many  years  he  had  a  great  afcendant  over  him  :  but  he 
*'  fpake  of  him  to  all  perfons  with  that  contempt,  that  at  laft 
"  he  drew  a  lafting  difgrace  upon  himfelf:  and  he  at  length 
*'  ruined  both  body  and  mind,  fortune  and  reputation  equally. 
'*  The  madnefs  of  vice  appeared  in  his  perfon  in  very  emi- 
"  nent  inftances ;  fince  at  laft  he  became  contemptible  and 
'*  poor,  fickly,  and  funk  in  his  parts,  as  well  as  in  all  o- 
*'  ther  refpe£ts  ;  fo  that  his  converfation  was  as  much  avoid- 
*'  ed,  as  ever  it  had  been  courted.  He  found  the  king, 
"  when  he  came  from  his  travels  in  the  year  1645,  newly 
"  come  to  Paris,  fent  over  by  his  father  when  his  aiFairs 
a^ittlefiom  c<  declined  :  and  finding  the  king  enough  inclined  to  receive 
*'  ill  impreflions,  he,  who  was  then  got  into  all  the  impie- 
*'  ties  and  vices  of  the  age,  fct  himfelf  to  corrupt  the  king, 

«  in 
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*»  in  which  he  was  too  fuccefsful,  being  fcconded  in  that 
**  wicked  defign  by  the  lord  Percy.  And  to  compleat  the 
*'  matter,  Hobbes  was  brought  to  him,  under  the  pretence 
"  of  inftrufling  him  in  mathematics  :  and  he  laid  before  him 
"  his  fchemes,  both  with  relation  to  religion  and  politics, 
**  which  made  deep  and  lafting  impreffions  on  the  king's 
*'  mind.  So  that  the  main  blame  of  the  king's  ill  principles 
**  and  bad  morals  was  owing  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham.'* 
Befides  The  Rehearfal,  the  duke  was  the  author  of  fome 
other  dramatic  pieces :  as.  The  Cbarces,  a  comedy  altered 
from  Fletcher ;  The  Rejlauration^  or  Right  -will  take  place^ 
a  tragi-comedy  j  The  Battle  ofSedgmoor,  a  farce  ;  The  Adili- 
rent  Ccuple,  or  the  Hi'Jhand  may  thank  himfelf^  a  fragment. 
He  was  the  author  of  fome  profe-pieces,  among  which  were 
An  EJfay  upon  Reafcn  and  Religion,  in  a  letter  to  Ne\'ile 
Pain,  Efq;  On  Human  Reafon,  addrefled  to  Martin  Clifford, 
Efq;  An  Account  of  a  Conference  between  the  Duke  and  Father 
Fitzgerald,  whom  King  James  fent  to  convert  his  Grace  in  his 
ftcknefs  J  and,  A  Jhort  Difcourfe  upon  the  Reafonablenefs  of 
men's  having  a  religion  or  worjhip  of  God.  This  lafl  was 
printed  in  1 685,  and  paflcd  through  three  editions.  The 
duke  wrote  alfo  feveral  fmall  poems,  complimentary  and  fa- 
tyrical.    One  is  intitled.  The  lofi  mijlrefs,  a  complaint  againji 

the  Countefs  of Shrewfbury,   as  is  fuppofed  ;   whofe 

lord  he  killed  in  a  duel  on  her  account,  and  who  is  faid  to 
have  held  the  duke's  horfe,  difguifed  like  a  page,  during  the 
combat.  The  loves  of  this  tender  pair  are  touched  by  Mr. 
Pope,  among  the  following  lines  : 

*'  Behold,  what  bleffings  wealth  to  life  can  lend  ! 

**  And  fee,  what  comfort  it  affords  our  end. 

**  In  the  worft  inn's  worft  room,  with  mat  half-hung, 

**  The  floors  of  plaifter,  and  the  walls  of  dung, 

**  On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repair'd  with  ftraw, 

**  With  tape-tied  curtains,  never  meant  to  draw, 

**  The  George  and  garter  dangling  from  that  bed, 

'*  Where  tawdry  yellow  ftrove  with  dirty  red, 

**  Great  Villiers  lies — alas  !  how  chang'd  from  him, 

**  That  life  of  pleafure,  and  that  foul  of  whim  ! 

"  Gallant 
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"  Gallant  and  gay,  in  Cliveden's  proud  alcove, 

'*  The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewjhury  and  love  j 

*'  Or  juft  as  gay  at  council,  in  a  ring 

*«  Of  mimic k.* J  ftatefmen,  and  their  merry  king. 

'«  No  wit  to  flatter,  left  of  all  his  ftore  ! 

**  No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more. 

**  There,   vidor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends, 

*'  And  fame  j  this  lord  of  ufelefs  thoufands  ends. 

Epift.  to  Allen  Lord  Bathurft,  v.  297. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  above-mentioned  works,  with  fe- 
veral  of  his  grace's  fpeeches,  were  printed  in  a  bookfeller's 
mifcellany,  containing  various  poems  and  fpeeches  of  emi- 
nent perfons,  with  the  title  of.  The  Works  of  his  Grace 
George  Filliers,  late  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Lond.  1 7 15,  in 
two  volumes,  8vo. 

VINCI  (Leonardo  da)  an  illuftrious  Italian  painter, 
and  univerfal  genius,  was  defcended  from  a  noble  family  in 
Tufcany,  and  born  in  a  caftle  called  Vinci  near  Florence, 
in  1445.  K^  ^^5  placed  under  Andrea  Verrochio,  a  cele- 
brated painter  of  that  city  ;  but  foon  furpafl'ed  him  and  all 
his  prcdeceffors  fo  much,  that  he  is  owned  to  have  been  the 
mafler  of  the  third  or  golden  age  of  modern  painting.  His 
furpaffing  Verrochio  firft  appeared  in  a  piece,  which  that 
painter  had  made  of  St.  John,  baptizing  our  Saviour,  Vinci, 
by  his  order,  afTifted  him  in  that  piece,  and  painted  an  angel, 
holding  up  fome  of  the  veftments ;  which  proved  fo  much  the 
fineft  figure  in  it,  that  it  vifibly  difcredited  all  the  reft  :  and 
this  hurt  Verrochio  to  that  degree,  that  he  refolved  never  to 
ufe  his  pencil  any  more. 

Leonardo,  quitting  Verrocchio,  fet  up  for  himfelf ;  and 
did  many  paintings,  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen  at  Florence. 
He  became  in  all  refpedts  a  moft  accomplished  perfon.  Never 
was  painter  more  knowing  in  the  theory  of  his  art,  than  he. 
He  was  well  fkilled  in  anatomy,  a  mafter  in  optics  and  geo- 
metry, and  applied  himfelf  thoroughly  to  the  ftudy  of  nature 
and  her  operations :  for  he  maintained  the  knowledge  of  na- 
ture to  be  the  ground-work  of  painting  j  and  fuppofed  very 
reafonably,  that  no  man  could  imitate  what  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted 
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quainted  with.  But  his  ftudies  were  far  from  termlnatrng 
here  :   as  his  genius  was  univerfal,  for  furely  no  man's  was  • 

ever  mori  fo,  he  applied  himfelf  to  arts,  to  literature,  to 
accomplifcments  of  the  body  ;  and  he  excelled  in  every  thing 
he  applied  to.  He  was  a  good  archite£t,  an  able  carver,  and 
extremely  well  verfed  in  the  mechanics  :  he  had  a  fine  voice, 
and  iinderftood  mufic,  and  both  played  and  fung  as  well  as 
anv  man  of  his  time.  He  was  a  well  formed  perfon,  and  a 
matter  of  all  genteel  exercifes.  He  underftood  the  manage- 
ment of  a  horfe,  and  took  delight  in  appearing  well  mounted  ; 
and  he  was  very  dextrous  in  the  ufe  of  arms.  His  behavior 
was  polite,  and  his  converfation  fo  infinitely  taking,  that  no 
man  ever  enjoyed  it  without  pieafure,  or  left  it  without  re- 
gret. 

His  reputation  foon  fpread  itfelf  all  over  Italy,  where  he 
became  known  for  the  fir  ft  man  of  his  age  in  all  polite  arts. 
Lewis  Storza,  duke  of  Milan,  called  him  to  his  court,  and 
prevailed  with  him  to  be  a  dircdcr  of  the  academy  for  archi- 
tecture, he  had  juft  eftabliflied  :  where  Leonardo  foon  ba- 
nifhed  all  the  old  Gothic  fafhions,  and  reduced  everj-  thing  to 
the  happy  fimplicity  and  purity  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
About  this  time,  duke  Lewis  formed  a  defign  of  fupplying 
the  city  of  Milan  with  water  by  a  new  canal :  the  execution 
of  which  projeft  was  deputed  to  Leonardo.  In  order  to  ac- 
complifli  this  vaft  defign,  he  fpent  much  time  in  the  ftudy  of 
philofophy  and  mathematics ;  applying  with  double  ardor  to 
thofe  parts,  which  might  give  him  light  into  the  work  he 
had  undertaken.  To  ihefe  he  joined  antiquity  and  hiftory  j 
and  obferved,  as  he  went  along,  how  the  Ptolemies  had  con- 
duced the  waters  of  the  Nile  through  the  feveral  parts  of 
Eg}'pt  i  and  how  Trajan  had  opened  a  commerce  with  Ni- 
comedia,  by  rendering  navigable  the  lakes  and  rivers,  lying 
between  that  city  and  the  fea.  At  length,  he  brouaht  this 
great  worktopafs  ;  and  happily  atchieved  what  fome  thought 
next  to  impoffible,  by  rendering  hills  and  valleys  navi^^able 
with  fecurity.  The  canal  goes  by  the  name  of  Mortefana, 
being  above  2C0  miles  in  length  j  and  pafles  through  the 
Valteline  and  the  valley  of  Chiavenna,  conducting  the  wa- 
ters of  the  river  Adda  to  the  very  walls  of  Milan. 

After 
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After  Leonardo  had  been  laboring  feme  years,  for  the  fer- 
ylce  of  Milan,  in  quality  of  architetfl  and  engineer,  he  was 
palled,  by  the  duke's  order,  to  adorn  and  beautify  it  by  his 
paintings :  and  he  painted,  among  other  things,  his  cele- 
brated piece  of  our  Saviour's  Laft  Supper.  Francis  I  was 
fo  charmed  with  this,  that,  finding  it  impra<SicabIe  to  have 
it  removed  into  France,  he  ordered  a  copy  to  be  taken, 
which  is  flill  to  be  feen  at  St.  Germains ;  while  the  original, 
being  painted  in  oil,  and  upon  a  wall  not  fufficiently  fecured 
from  moifture,  has  been  defaced  long  ago.  The  wars  of 
I(;^ly  began  now  to  interrupt  him  ;  and  his  friend  and  patron, 
duke  Lewis,  being  defeated  and  carried  prifoner  to  France, 
the  academy  was  deftroyed,  the  profeflbrs  turned  adrift,  and 
the  arts  effectually  banifiied  out  of  Milan.  In  1499,  *^^ 
year  before  duke  Lewis's  defeat,  Leonardo  being  at  Milan 
v/as  defired,  by  the  principals  of  the  place,  to  contrive  feme 
new  device  for  the  entertainment  of  Lewis  XII  of  France, 
who  was  juft  then  ready  to  make  his  entrance  into  that  city. 
Leonardo  confentcd,  and  accordingly  made  a  very  curious  au- 
tomaton :  it  was  the  figure  of  a  lion,  whofe  infide  was  fo 
well  furnifhed  with  machinery,  that  it  marched  out  to  meet 
the  king  ;  made  a  ftand  when  it  came  before  him  j  reared 
Vp  on  its  hinder  legs  ;  and,  opening  its  breafl,  prefented  a 
fcutcheon,  with  jBower  de  luces  quartered  upon  it. 

The  diforders  of  Lombardy,  and  the  misfortunes  of  his 
patrons  the  Sforzi,  obliging  Leonardo  to  quit  Milan,  he  re- 
tired to  Florence  ;  where  he  florifhcd  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Medici.  In  1503,  the  Florentines  refolving  to  have  their 
council-chamber  painted,  Leonardo  by  a  public  decree  was 
eledted  to  the  office  j  and  got  Michael  Angelo  to  alTifl  him 
in  painting  one  fide  of  it,  while  he  himfelf  painted  the  other. 
Michael  Angelo  was  then  but  a  young  man,  yet  had  acquired 
a  great  reputation,  and  was  not  afraid  to  vie  with  Leonardo. 
Jealoul^/,  as  is  ufual,  arofe  between  them  ;  and  each  had 
their  partifans,  who  helped  to  imbitter  them  againft  each  o- 
ther,  fo  that  at  laft  they  became  open  enemies.  About  this 
time,  Raphael  was  led  by  Leonardo's  reputation  to  Florence  ; 
the  firft  view  of  whofe  works  aftonifhed  him,  and  wrought 
in  him  a  reformation,  to  which  all  the  glory  he  afterwards 
acquired  has  been  afcribed  by  fome.     Leonardo  kept  clofe  to 

Florence, 
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Florence,  till  15 13;  and  then  went  to  Rome,  which  it  is 
faid  he  had  never  yet  feen.  Leo  X,  then  Pope,  v.ho  bad  a 
love  for  painting  and  the  fine  arts,  received  him  gracioufly, 
and  refolved  to  employ  him  :  upon  which,  Leorardo  fet 
himfelf  to  the  diftilling  of  oils,  and  the  preparing  of  varnifhi 
to  cover  his  paintings  with.  Leo,  informed  of  this,  faid 
fmartly  enough,  that  "  nothing  could  be  expected  from  a 
'*  man,  who  thought  of  finifhing  his  works,  before  he  had 
*'  begun  them :"  and  this  unlucky  bon  mot  of  Leo,  toge- 
ther with  other  little  mortifications  related  by  Vafari,  who, 
however,  on  account  of  his  great  partiality  to  Michael  An- 
gelo,  is  not  altogether  to  be  credited,  made  him  fo  weary  of 
Rome,  that,  having  an  invitation  from  Francis  I,  he  removed 
into  France.  He  was  above  feventy  years  of  age,  when  he 
undertook  this  journey  :  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  fatigues 
of  it,  together  with  the  change  of  climate,  contributed  to 
the  diftemper,  of  which  he  died.  He  languifhed  feveral 
months  at  Fontainebleau,  during  which  time  the  king  went 
frequently  to  fee  him  :  and  one  day,  as  he  was  raifmg  himfelf 
up  in  bed  to  thank  the  king  for  the  honor  done  him,  he  was 
at  that  inftant  feized  with  a  fainting  fit ;  and,  Francis  ftoop- 
ing  to  fupport  him,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  thut  monarch. 
He  died  in  1520. 

Nature  perhaps  never  was  more  iavifli,  than  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  this  great  man ;  for  fte  gave  him  even  all,  that 
flie  had  to  give.  We  have  fpoken  above  of  his  many  and 
various  accomplifhments.  As  to  his  art,  he  was  extremely 
diligent  in  the  performance  of  his  works  :  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Rubens,  that  his  chief  excellence  lay  in  giving  every  thing 
its  proper  character ;  he  was  wonderfully  diffident  of  himfelf, 
and  fo  curious,  that  he  left  feveral  pieces  unfinifhed  ;  believ- 
ing, that  his  hand  could  never  reach  that  idea  of  perfection, 
which  he  had  conceived  in  his  mind.  Some  of  his  paint- 
ings are  to  be  ken  in  England  and  other  countries,  but  the 
greateft  part  of  them  are  in  Florence  and  France.  He  com- 
pofed  a  great  number  of  difcourfes  upon  feveral  curious  fub- 
je<Sts,  among  which  were,  **  A  Treatife  of  the  Nature, 
•*  Equilibrium,  and  Motion  of  Water  ;  A  Treatife  of  Ana- 
<*  tomy  ;  The  Anatomy  of  a  Horfe  ;  A  Treatife  of  Perfpec- 
"  tivc  i  A  Treatife  of  Light  and  Shadows  j  and,  A  Treatife 
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"  of  Painting."  None  of  thefe  have  found  their  way  into 
day-light,  but  the  "  Treat! fe  of  the  Art  of  Painting:"  a 
noble  edition  of  which  was  publiflied  by  R.  du  Frefne  at  Pa- 
ris in  1 65 1,  with  figures  by  Nicolas  PoufTin.  It  was  alfo 
publifbed  in  Englifh  in  1721,  8vo,  with  a  life  of  the  author 
prefixed  j  from  which  we  have  extracled  chiefiy  this  account 
of  him. 


VirgiliiVita 
a  Donato.— 
£adem  a. 

Ruaeo. 

Fabric.  Bibl* 

Latin. 

Bayle'sDia. 
in  voce. — 
Warton's 
Life  of  Vir- 
gil,  prefixed 
to  Virgil's 
works  pub- 
liflied with  a 
tranflation 
and  notes, 
at  London 
1753,  in 
foar  vo- 
lumes, 8ve. 


VIRGIL,  in  Latin  Publlus  Virgilius  Maro,  the  m oft 
excellent  of  all  the  ancient  Roman  poets,  was  born  the  15th 
of  October,  in  the  year  of  Rome  684,  in  the  confuJfhip  of 
Pompey  and  Crafiiis,  at  a  village  called  Andes,  now  Petula, 
not  far  from  Mantua.  His  father  was  undoubtedly  of  low 
birth  and  mean  circumftances,  but  by  his  induftry  fo  much 
recommended  himfelf  to  his  mafter,  that  he  gave  him  his 
daughter,  named  Maia,  in  marriage,  as  a  reward  of  his  fide- 
lity. Our  poet,  difcovering  early  marks  of  a  very  fine  ge- 
nius, was  fent  at  twelve  years  old  to  ftudy  at  Cremona,  where 
he  continued  till  his  feventeenth  year.  He  was  then  removed 
to  Milan,  and  from  thence  to  Naples,  being  the  refidence  of 
feveral  teachers  of  philofophy  and  polite  learning ;  and  applied 
himfelf  heartily  to  the  ftudy  of  the  beft  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  But  phyfic  and  mathematics  were  his  favorite  fci- 
ences,  which  he  cultivated  with  much  care  ;  and  to  this  early 
tindture  of  geometrical  learning  were  owing  probably,  that 
regularity  ot  thought,  propriety  of  exprefTion,  and  exadlnefs 
in  condudiing  all  fubjedts,  for  which  he  is  fo  remarkable.  He 
learned  the  Epicurean  philofophy  under  the  celebrated  Syro, 
of  whom  Cicero  fpeaks  twice  with  the  greateft  encomiums 
both  of  his  learning  and  virtue  :  his  acquaintance  with  Varus, 
his  firft  patron,  commenced  by  his  being  fellow-ftudent  with 
him  unden  this  philofopher.  After  Virgil  had  compleated 
his  ftudies  at  Naples,  Donatus  affirms,  that  he  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Rome  ;  and  relates  fome  rrarvellous  circumftances 
concerning  his  being  made  known  to  Auguftus,  which,  like 
many  other  particulars  in  his  account  of  this  poet,  breathe 
very  much  the  air  of  fable.  The  truth  is,  we  have  no  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  the  time  and  occafion  of  Virgil's  going 
to  Rome,  how  his  connexions  with  the  wits  and  men  of 
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quality  began,   nor  how  he  was  introduced  to  the  court  of 
Auguftus. 

We  cannot  imagine,  that  fuch  an  exalted  genius,  as  Vir- 
gil was  blefTed  with,  could  lie  long  una6tive  and  unexerted. 
Accordingly  it  is  related  that,  in  the  warmth  of  early  youth, 
he  framed  a  noble  defign,  of  writing  an  heroic  poem  "  On 
"  the  Wars  of  Rome  "  but,  after  feme  attempts,  was  dif- 
couraged  from  proceeding  by  the  rough nefs  and  afperity  of 
the  old  Roman  nam.es,  which  not  only  difgufted  bis  delicate 
ear,  but,  as  Horace  exprefles  it,  ques  verfu  dicere  non  eji. 
He  turned  himfelf  therefore  to  paftoral;  and,  captivated 
himfelf  with  the  beauty  and  fweetnefs  of  Theocritus,  was 
ambitious  to  introduce  this  new  fpecies  of  poetry  among  the 
Romans.  His  firft  performance  in  this  way  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  written  U.  C.  709,  the  year  before  the  death  of 
Julius  Csefar,  when  the  poet  was  in  his  25th  year  :  it  is  in- 
titled  Alexis^  Poffibly  Palamon  was  his  fecond  :  it  is  a  clof©^ 
imitation  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  Idylls  of  Theocritus.  Mr, 
Warton  places  Silenus  next :  which  is  faid  to  have  been  pub- 
licly recited  on  the  ftage  hy  Cytheris,  a  celebrated  come- 
dian. Cicero,  having  heard  this  eclogue,  cried  out  in  an 
extafy  of  admiration,  that  the  author  of  it  was  magna  fpes 
altera  Romes ;  efteeming  himfelf,  fay  the  commentators,  to 
be  the  firft.  But  the  words  may  be  underftood  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent fenfe,  and  more  honorable  to  Cicero.  Thefubjedlof  this 
eclogue,  we  Ihould  remember,  was  an  account  of  the  Epi- 
curean philofophy  both  natural  and  moral,  which  had  been 
but  lately  beautifully  illuftrated  by  Lucretius  :  an  author, 
whom  Cicero  was  fo  eminently  fond  of,  as  to  revife  and 
publifli  his  work.  Upon  hearing  therefore  the  beautiful  verfes 
of  Virgil  upon  the  fame  fubjcdt,  Cicero  exclaimed  to  this 
purpofe,  '*  Behold  another  great  genius  rifing  up  among  us, 
**  who  will  prove  a  fecond  Lucretius."  Mr.  Warton  is  the 
author  of  this  very  ingenious  and  natural  interpretation; 
Virgil's  fifth  eclogue  is  compofed  in  allufion  to  the  death  and 
deification  of  Csefar.  The  battle  of  Philippi  in  712  having 
put  an  end  to  the  Roman  liberty,  the  veteran  foldiers  began 
to  murmur  for  their  pay ;  and  Auguftus,  to  reward  them, 
diftributed  among  them  the  lands  of  Mantua  and  Cremona. 
Virgil  was  im-olved  in  this  common  calamity,  and  applied 
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to  Varus  arid  PoHio,  who  warmly  recommended  him  to  Au- 
guftus,  and  procured  for  him  his  patrimony  again.  Full  of 
gratitude  to  Augurtus,  he  compofed  the  Tityrus^  in  which 
he  introduces  two  fhephcrds  :  one  of  them,  complaining  of 
the  diftradtion  of  the  times,  and  of  the  havcck  the  foldiers 
made  among  the  Mantuan  farmers  ;  the  other,  rtjoicino-  for 
the  recovery  of  his  eftate,  and  promifing  to  honor  the  perfon 
•who  reftored  it  to  him  as  a  God.  But  our  poet's  joy  was 
not  of  long  continuance  ;  for  we  are  told,  that  when  he  re- 
turned to  take  poffeffion  of  his  farm,  he  was  violently  af- 
faulted  by  the  intruder,  and  would  certainly  have  been  killed 
by  him,  if  he  had  not  efcaped  by  fwimming  haftily  over  the 
Mincio.  Upon  this  unexpected  difappointment,  melancholy 
and  dejedled,  he  returned  to  Rome  to  renew  his  petition  ; 
and,  during  his  journey,  feems  to  have  compofed  his  ninth 
eclogue.  The  celebrated  eclogue,  intitled  Pollio,  was  com- 
pofed in  714,  upon  the  following  occafion.  The  conful 
'  Pollio  on  the  part  of  Antony,  and  Maecenas  on  the  part  of 

Caefar,  had  made  up  the  differences  between  them  ;  by  ao-ree- 
ing,  that  06tavia,  half  fifter  to  Caefar,  fhould  be  given  in 
marriage  to  Antony.  This  agreement  caufed  an  univerfal 
joy  ;  and  Virgil,  in  this  eclogue,  teftified  his.  0£lavia  was 
with  child  by  her  late  hufband  Marcellus  at  the  time  of  this 
marriage  :  and,  whereas  the  Sybilline  oracles  had  fcretoldj 
that  a  child  was  to  be  born  about  this  time,  who  ftiould  rule 
the  world,  and  eftablifh  perpetual  peace,  the  poet  in^eni- 
oufly  fuppofes  the  child  in  0(3:avia's  womb  to  be  the  glorious 
infant,  under  whofe  reign  mankind  was  to  be  happy,  the 
golden  age  to  return  from  heaven,  and  fraud  and  violence  to 
be  no  more.  In  this  celebrated  poem,  the  author  with  great 
delicacy  at  the  fame  time  pays  his  court  to  both  the  chiefs, 
to  his  patron  Pollio,  to  Oclavia,  and  to  the  unborn  infant. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Pollio  by  name,  who  was  at  that  time  con- 
ful ;  and  therefore  we  are  fure  of  the  date  of  this  eclogue, 
as  it  is  known  that  he  enjoyed  that  high  office  in  714.  In 
715,  Pollio  was  fent  againit  the  Parthini,  a  people  of  Illy- 
ricum  ;  and  during  this  expedition,  Virgil  addreflcd  to  him  a 
beautiful  eclogue,  called  Pharmaceutria.  His  tenth  and  laft 
See  Gal-  eclbgue  is  addrelTcd  to  Gallus.  Thefe  were  pur  poet's  firft 
^^^  produ«5tions ;  and  we  have  been  the  more  circumftantial  in 

our 
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our  account  of  feme  of  them,  as  many  particulars  of  his  life 
are  intimately  connedted  with  them. 

Being  in  his  34th  year,  he  retired  to  Naples  j  and  laid  the 
plan  of  his  inimitable  Georglcs,  which  he  undertook  at  th6 
entreaties  of  Maecenas,  to  whom  he  dedicated  them  :  not  to 
rival  and  excel  Hefiod,  as  he  had  lately  done  Theocritus, 
but  on  a  noble  political  motive,  and  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  his  country.  Great  was  the  defolation  occafioned  by  the 
civil  wars  :  Italy  was  almoft  depopulated :  the  lands  were 
uncultivated  and  unftocked  :  a  famine  and  infurre£lion  en- 
fued  :  and  Auguftus  himfelf  hardly  elcaped  being  floned  by 
the  people,  who  attributed  this  calamity  to  ambition.  His 
wife  and  able  minifler  therefore  refolved,  if  pollible,  to  revive 
the  decayed  fpirit  of  hufbandry,  to  introduce  a  tafte  for  agri- 
culture, even  among  the  great ;  and  could  not  think  of  a 
better  method  to  efFc£l  this,  than  to  recommend  it  by  the 
infjnuating  charms  of  poetry.  Virgil  fully  anfwered  the  ex- 
pedtations  of  his  polite  patron ;  for  the  Georgics  contain  all 
thofe  mafterly  beauties,  that  might  be  expelled  from  an 
exalted  genius,  whofe  judgment  and  imagination  were  in. full 
maturity  and  vigor,  and  who  had  leifure  to  give  the  laft  polifh 
and  perfection  to  his  incomparable  workmanfhip.  They  are 
divided  into  four  books  ;  and  the  fubjects  of  them  are  parti- 
larly  fpecifled  in  the  four  firft  lines  of  the  firft  book.  Corn 
and  plowing  are  the  fubje*^:  of  the  firft  book,  vines  of  the 
fecond,   cattle  of  the  third,   and  bees  of  the  fourth. 

He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  his  45th  year,  when  he  be- 
gan to  write  the  Mr.eid  -^  the  defign  of  which  is  thus  explained 
by  an  able  matter  in  claflical  literature.     Auguftus  beincr  freed    c 

•  •'  _       _  00      *"*""    Spence  s 

from  his  rival  Antony,  the  government  of  the  Roman  empire  Polvmetis, 
was  to  be  wholly  in  him  ;  and  though  he  chofe  to  be  called  ^'^,'^^"^  '"* 
their  father,  he  was,  in  every  thing  but  the  namcj  their 
king.  But  the  monarchical  form  of  government  mull  natu- 
rally difpleafe  the  Romans  ;  and  therefore  Virgil,  like  a  good 
courtier,  feems  to  have  laid  the  plan  of  his  poem  to  recon- 
cile them  to  it.  He  takes  advantage  of  their  relig'ous  turn, 
and  of  fome  old  prophecies  that  mult  have  been  very  flatter- 
ing to  the  Roman  people,  as  promifing  them  the  empire  of 
the  whole  world.  He  weaves  this  in  with  the  molt  probable 
account  of  their  origin ;  that  of  their  biiing  defcended  from 
Vol.  XI.  U  ^  the 
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the  Trojans.  He  fhcws,  that  iEneas  was  called  into  their 
country  by  the  expreCs  order  of  the  gods,  that  there  was  an 
uninterrupted  fucceflion  of  kings  from  him  to  Romulus,  that 
Julius  Czefar  was  of  this  royal  race,  and  that  Auguftus  was 
his  fole  heir.  The  refult  of  all  which  was,  that  the  pro- 
mifes,  made  to  the  Roman  people  in  and  through  this  race, 
terminating  in  Auguftus,  the  Romans,  if  they  would  obey  the 
gods,  and  be  mafters  of  the  world,  were  to  yield  obedience 
to  the  new  eftablifliment  under  that  prince.  The  poem 
therefore  may  very  well  be  confidered,  as  a  political  work  : 
Mr.  Pope  ufed  to  fay,  "  it  was  evidently  as  much  a  party- 
**  piece,  as  Jbfalom  and  Jchiiophel :"  and  if  fo,  Virgil  was 
not  fo  highly  encouraged  by  Auguftus  and  Maecenas  for  no- 
thing. The  truth  is,  he  wrote  in  defence  of  the  new  ufur- 
pation  of  the  ftate  ;  and  all  that  can  be  offered  in  his  vindi- 
cation, which  however  fcems  enough,  is,  that  the  Roman 
government  could  no  longer  be  kept  from  falling  into  a 
lingle  hand,  and  that  the  ufurper  he  wrote  for  was  as  good 
a  one  as  they  could  have.  But  whatever  may  be  faid  of  his 
motives  for  writing  it,  the  poem  has  in  all  ages  been  highly 
applauded.  Auguftus  was  eager  to  perufe  it,  before  it  was 
finiftied  ;  and  entreated  him  by  letters  to  communicate  it. 
Macrobius  has  preferved  to  us  part  of  one  of  Virgil's  anfwers 
to  the  Emperor,  in  which  the  poet  excufes  himfelf  j  who 
however  at  length  complied,  and  read  himfelf  the  fixth  book 
to  the  Emperor,  when  0£tavia,  who  had  juft  loft  her  fon 
Marcellus,  the  darling  of  Rome,  and  adopted  fon  of  Augu- 
ftus, made  one  of  the  audience.  Virgil  had  artfully  infert- 
ed  that  beautiful  lamentation  for  the  death  of  young  Mar- 
cellus, beginning  with  —  O  nate^  ingentem  lu5lum  ne  quare 
iuorum —  but  fupprefied  his  name,  till  he  came  to  the  line — 
Tu  Marcellus  eris :  upon  hearing  which  0£lavia  could  bear 
no  more,  but  fainted  away,  overcome  with  furprife  and  for- 
row.  When  file  recovered,  fhe  made  the  poet  a  prefent 
of  ten  fefterces  for  every  line,  which  amounted  in  the  whole 
to  above  2000  /. 

Tht  /Eneid  being  brought  to  a  conclufion,  but  not  to  the 
perfection  our  author  intended  to  give  it,  he  refolved  to  tra- 
vel into  Greece  to  correal  and  polifli  it  at  leifure.     It  was 
probably  on  this  occafion,  that  Horace  addrefled  that  affec- 
1  tionate 
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tionate  ode  to  him.  Sic  te  Divic  potens  Cypriy  &c.  Auguftus, 
reluming  victorious  from  the  Eaft,  met  with  Virgil  at  Athens, 
who  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  attend  the  Emperor  to  Italy  : 
but  the  poet  was  fuddenly  feized  with  a  fatal  diftemper, 
which,  being  increafed  by  the  agitation  of  the  veflel,  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  as  foon  as  he  landed  at  Brundufium.  He 
died  the  22d  of  September  in  his  52d  year.  He  had  order- 
ed in  his  will,   that  the  Mneid  fhould  be  burnt  as  an  unfi-    f,'^"","'*' 

,.,,..     Nat.  L>ib,  7* 

nifhed  poem  ;    but  Auguftus  forbad  it,   and  had  it  delivered   c.  30. 
to  Varius  and  Tucca,  with  the  ftricteft  charge  to  make  no 
additions,  but  only  to  publifli  it  correctly.     He  died  with 
fuch  fteadinefs  and  tranquillity,  as  to  be  able  to  dictate  his 
own  epitaph  in  the  following  words, 

Afantua  me  genuit^  Calahri  rapuere,  tenet  nunc 
Parthenope  :  cecini  Pafcua^  Rura,   Dtctes. 

His  bones  were  carried  to  Naples,  according  to  his  earneft 
requeft  j   and  a  monument  was  erected  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  the  city*     He  was  of  a  fwarthy  complexion,  tall,  of  a 
fickly   conftitution,    afBicted  with    frequent    head-achs    and 
Ipittings  of  blood,   very  temperate,   fober,  and  chafte,  what- 
ever may  have  been  furmifed   to  the  contrary.     That  he 
Wrote  in  his  youth  fome  lafcivious  verfes,  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed, fince  the  younger  Pliny,   who  had  done  the  fame,  jufti- 
fies  himfelf  by  his  example  :   and  in  his  Bucolics,   he  relates   Epift.  3. 
very  criminal  paflions,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  thence,   ^^'  5* 
that  he  was  tainted  with  them.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  de- 
livered down  to  us  as  a  certain  truth,  that  the  inhabitants  ©f 
Naples  gave  him  the  name  of  Parthenias,  on  account  of  the 
purity  of  his  words  and  manners.     He  was  fo  very  balhful, 
that  he  frequently  ran  into  the  (hops,  to  prevent  being  gazed 
at  in   the  ftreets }  yet  fo  honoured  by  the  Roman  people, 
that,   once  coming  into  the  theatre,   the  whole  audience  roie 
up  out  of  refpedt  to  him.     He  was  of  a  thoughtful  and  me-   DIalogus  de 
lancholy  temper,   fpoke  little,  loved  retirement  and  contem-    Oratoribu?, 
plation.     His  fortune  was  not  only  eafy^   but  affluent :    he   Stus!"* 
had  a  delightful  villa  in  Sicily,   and  a  fine   houfe  and  well- 
furniflied   library  near  Maecenas's  gardens  on  the  Efquiline 
Hill  at  Rome*     He  revifed  his  verfes  with  prodigious  fev^- 
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rity,  and  ufed  to  compare  himfelf  to  a  flie-bear,  which  licks 
her  cubs  into  fliape.  He  was  fo  benevolent  and  inoffenfive, 
that  moft  of  his  contemporary  poets,  though  they  envied 
each  other,  agreed  in  loving  and  eftecming  him  :  which, 
fays  Mr.  Bayie,  commands  my  admiration  of  him  more, 
than  all  he  wrote.  Among  Caligula's  follies,  we  may  un- 
doubtedly reckon  his  contempt  and  hatred  of  Virgil ;  who, 
he  had  the  confidence  to  fay,  had  neither  wit  nor  learnin<T, 
and  whofe  writings  and  effigy  he  endeavored  to  remove  out 
of  all  libraries.  The  Emperor  Alexander  Severus  judtred 
quite  otherwife  :  he  called  him  the  Plato  of  the  poets,  and 
placed  his  pidlare  with  that  of  Cicero  in  the  temple,  in 
which  he  had  placed  Achilles  and  other  great  men.'  So 
did  Silius  Italicus  the  poet,  when  he  kept  Virgil's  birth-day, 
as  Pliny  relates,  with  greater  folemnity  than  his  own  ;  and 
fo  did  our  Sir  William  Temple,  who  did  "  not  wonder  that 
*'  the  famous  Dr.  Haivey,  when  he  was  reading  Virgil, 
"  fbould  fometimes  throw  him  down  upon  the  table,  and 
*'  fay.  He  had  a  devil."  With  regard  to  the  charaderiflical 
difference  between  Virgil  aad  Homer,  fo  much  difputed,  it 
may  with  truth  be  affirmed,  that  the  former  excelled  all 
mankind  in  judgment,   and  the  latter  in  invention.     "  Me- 

*  thinks  the  two  poets,  fays  Mr.  Pope,  refemble  the  heroes 
'  they  celebrate.  Homer,  boundlefs  and  irrefiftable  as 
'  Achilles,    bears    all    before   him,    and   fhines   more   and 

*  more,  as  the  tumult  increafcs  :  Virgil,    calmly  daring  like 

*  ./5iineas,   appears   undifturbed   in  the  midft  of  the  action, 

*  difpofes   all   about   him,    and  conquers   with   tranquillity. 

*  Or,  when  we  look  on  their  machines.  Homer  fcems  like 
'  his  own  Jupiter  in  his  terrors,  (baking  Olympus,  fcatter- 
'  ing  the  lightnings,  and  firing  the  heavens  :  Virgil,  like 
'  the  fame  power  in  his  benevolence,  couiifelling  with  the 
'  gods,  laying  plans  for  empires,  and  regularly  ordering  his 
'  whole  creation." 

The  genuine  and  undifputed  works  of  this  poet  are  ten 
Eclogues^  or  Bucol.cs,  four  books  of  Gt'orgics,  and  the  /Eneid 
in  twelve  books.  The  Culex^  the  Carls,  and  fome  imaller 
pieces,  called  CataleSia,  are  fubjoincd  to  fome  editions  of 
his  works}  particularly  to  that  of  Mafvicius,  with  the  notes 
ofServius,  at  Lewarden  lyi/j  in  two  volumes  410;   which 

is 
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is  perhaps  the  beft  edition  of  Virgil,  although  that  of  Bur- 
man  at  Amfterdam  1746,  in  four  volumes  4to,  bears  an 
higher  price.  There  are  befides  thefe  feveral  good  ones  ;  as 
the  Elzevir  in  i636»  i2mo  ;  De  la  Cerda's  in  1642,  folio  ; 
that  in  Ufum  Delphini  a  Ruaeo  1675,  4to  ;  and  the  vario- 
rum edition  at  Leydcn  168c,  in  three  volumes  8vo.  The 
verfions  of,  and  commentaries  upon,  his  works  are  innu- 
merable. Thofe  into  our  own  language  by  Ogilby,  Dry- 
den,  and  Trapp,  are  well  known  :  but  Mr.  Warton's  edi- 
tion in  Latin  and  Englifh,  referred  to  above,  is  preferable  to 
any  of  thefe,  not  on  account  of  the  tranflation  only,  but 
becaufe  the  Latin  text  is  correctly  printed  with  it.  The 
Bucolics  and  Georgia  have  alfo  been  publifhed  by  Dr.  John 
Martyn,  F.  R.  S.  Profeflbr  of  Botany  in  Cambridge,  with 
an  Engliih  verfion  in  profe,  and  with  uleful  and  curious 
notes. 

VITRUVTUS  (Marcus  Vitruvius  Pollio)  a  great 
and  famous  Architecl  of  antiquity ;  of  whom  however  no- 
thing is  known,  but  what  is  to  be  collected  from  his  ten 
books  dc  JrchiteSfura,  ftill  extant.  From  the  preface  to  the 
lixth  book,  we  learn,  that  he  was  carefully  educated  by  his 
parents,  and  inftruded  in  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and 
fciences ;  which  he  fpeaks  of  with  great  gratitude,  laying  it 
down  as  certain,  that  no  man  can  be  a  compleat  Architecl, 
without  fome  knoivled2;e  and  (kill  in  every  one  of  them.  In 
the  preface  to  the  firft  he  informs  us,  that  he  was  known  to. 
Julius  Crefar  :  afterwnrds  recommended  by  Octavia  to  her 
brother  Auguftus  Cjefar;  and  that  he  was  fo  favored  and 
provided  for  by  thi^  Emperor,  as  to  be  out  of  all  fear  of 
povertv  as  long  as  he  lived  :  ut  ad  exitum  vita:  non  haberet 
tnopia  timorem.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  he  was  born  either  at 
Rome  or  Verona ;  but  it  is  not  known  which.  His  books 
of  Architecture  are  addrefled  to  Auguftus  Casfar,  and  not 
only  {hew  confummate  {kill  In  that  particular  fcience,  but 
alfo  ver)'  uncommon  genius  and  natural  abilities.  The  flile, 
in  which  they  are  written,  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Au- 
guftan  age,  but  favors  of  fomething  har{h  and  plebeian,  as  ' 
the  Critics  have  obferved.  Cardan,  in  his  i6th  book  de 
fubtilitate^  ranks  Vitruvius  with  eleven  others,  whom  he  fup- 
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pofes  to  have  excelled  all  men  in  the  force  of  genius  and 
invention  ;  and  would  not  have  fcrupled  to  have  given  hin^ 
the  firft  place,  if  it  could  be  imagined,  that  he  had  delivered 
nothing  but  his  own  difcoveries.  His  twelve,  for  the  reader 
may  be  curious  to  know  their  names,  are  Archimedes,  Ari- 
ftoteles,  Euclides,  Scotus,  Joannes  Suiffet  furnamed  the 
Calculator,  Apolloiiius  Pergaeus,  Archytas  of  Tarentum, 
Mahomet  Ibn  Mofes  the  inventor  of  Algebra,  Alchindus, 
Heber  of  Spain,  Galen,  and  Vitruvius. 

The  Archite£lure  of  Vitruvius  has  been  frequently  print- 
ed ;  but  the  beft  edition  is  that  with  the  following  title  : 
M.  Vitruvii  PoHionis  de  Archiu6lura  lihri  decern.  Cum  7iot'is^ 
cajiigationibus.,  y  ohfervation'ibus  GuUelmi  Philandri  integris  ; 
Daniclii  Barbari  excerptis ;  dff  Claud'ii  Salmafii  paffim  in- 
fer t  is.  Pramittuntur  element  a  Archite^urce^  colleSfa  ab  illujlri 
viro  Henrico  Wottono  Equite  Anglo.  Accediint  Lexicon  Vitru- 
vianutn  Bernardini  Baldi  Urbinatis  Guajiella:  Abbatis  i  dff 
ejufdem  ScatuiUi  Impares  Vitruviani.  De  PiStura  libri  trei 
abfolutijfimi  Leonis  Baptijiee  de  Albertis.  De  Sculptura  ex- 
^erpta  max i me  animadvert enda  ex  Dialogo  Pomponii  Gaurici 
Neapolitani.  Ludovici  Demontiofii  commentarius  de  Sculptura 
(5f  Pleura.  Cum  variis  indicibus  copiofijjimis.  Omnia  in 
unum  colle^Qi  digejia,  £3*  illujirata,  a  Joanne  de  Laet  An- 
twerpiano.  Amjielodamiy  apud  Ludovicum  Elzevirium^  anno 
MDCXLIX. 

Claude  Perrault,  the  famous  French  Archite£t,  at  the  com- 
mand  of  the  Minifter  Colbert,  made  an  excellent  French 
Pkr-  tranflation  of  this  work  of  Vitruvius,  and  added  notes  and 

ClaudeV  figures.  The  firft  edition  was  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1673; 
the  fecond,  reviewed,  correfled,  and  augmented,  at  the 
fame  place  in  1684:   both  in  folio. 

VIVES  (Joannes  Ludovicus)  a  very  ingenious  and 
learned  man,  was  born  at  Valentia  or  Valenza  in  Spain,  in 
March  1492.  He  learned  Grammar  and  claflical  learning 
in  his  own  country  j  and  went  to  Paris  to  fludy  Logic  and 
Philofophy.  But  Paris  was  the  very  worft  place,  he  could  at 
that  time  have  gone  to ;  for  there  the  ftudents  v;ere  wholly 
bent  upon  the  method  of  the  Schoolmen,  which  confifted  in 
learning  a  great  number  of  barbarous  and  unmeaning  terms, 

and 
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and  in  difputing  upon  them  for  ever.  With  thefe  fophifticaj 
and  vain  bablings  he  was  prefently  difgufted  ;  and  going  from 
Paris  to  Louvain,  he  there  in  1 5 19  pub!ifhed  a  book  againil 
them,  intitled  Contra  Pfeudo-Dialeificos.  At  Louvain  he  ap- 
plied himfeJf  intirely  to  the  Belles  Lettres,  and  became  very 
confummate  therein.  His  reputation  vi'as  fuch,  that  he  was 
chofen  to  be  Preceptor  to  William  de  Croy,  afterwards 
Archbifhop  of  Toledo,  and  Cardinal,  who  died  in  1521. 
In  July  1517-,  he  was  made,  though  then  at  Louvain,  one 
of  the  firlt  fellows  of  Corpus  Chrifti  College  in  Oxford  by 
the  founder  thereof:  his  fame  being  fpread  over  England,  as 
well  on  account  of  his  great  parts  and  learning,  as  for  the 
peculiar  rcfpe6l  and  favor  with  which  Queen  Catherine  of 
Spain  honored  him.  In  1522,  he  dedicated  his  Commen- 
tary upon  St  Auguftine  deC-vitate  Dei  to  Henry  VIII  j  which 
was  fo  acceptable  to  that  Prince,  that  Cardinal  Wolfey  by 
his  order  invited  him  over  to  England.  He  came  in  1523, 
and  was  employed  to  teach  the  Princefs  Mary  polite  litera- 
ture and  the  Latin  tongue :  it  was  for  her  ufe,  that  he  wrote 
De  Ratione  Jiudii  pueriUs,  which  he  addrefTed  to  his  pa- 
tronefs  Queen  Catherine  in  1523  :  as  he  did  the  fame  year 
De  injiitutiove  fcetniriis  ChriJiianeCy  written  by  her  command. 
During  his  ftay  in  England,  he  refided  a  «?ood  deal  at  Ox- 
ford ;  where  he  was  admitted  Doctor  of  Law,  and  read 
lectures  in  that  and  the  belles  lettres.  King  Henry  con- 
ceived fuch  an  efteem  for  him,  that  he  accompanied  his 
Queen  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  be  prefent  at  the  Ie(£^ures, 
which  he  read  to  the  Princefs  Mary,  who  refided  there  ; 
neverthelefs,  when  Vives  afterwards  prefumed  to  fpeak  and 
write  againft  the  divorce  of  Catherine,  Henry  changed  his 
countenance  towards  him,  and  even  confined  him  fix  months 
in  prifon.  Having  obtained  his  liberty*  he  returned  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  refided  at  Bruges;  where  he  married,  and 
taught  the  Belles  Lettres,  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  year  of 
his  death  is  difputed  ;  but  all  feem  agreed,  that  he  died  fome- 
where  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age. 

Vives  was  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  age  ;  and 
feme  have  affeded  to  make  him  and  Budasus  and  Erafmus, 
the  Triumvirs  as  it  were  in  the  then  Republic  of  Letters, 
They  afcribed  to  each  thofe  peculiar  qualities,  in  which  they 
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fuppofed  him  to  exceed  the  other;  as,  wit  to  Budaeus,  elo- 
quence to  Erafmus,  judgment  to  VIves,  and  learning  to 
them  all.  But  Du  Pin  does  not  approve  this  divifion  and 
adjuftment  of  things  :  Erafmus,  he  fays,  was  doubtlefs  a 
man  of  finer  wit,  more  extenfiye  learning,  and  of  a  more 
folid  judgment,  than  Vives;  Budaeus  had  more  fkili  in  rhe 
languages  and  in  profane  learning,  than  either  of  them  ; 
and  Vives  excelled  in  Grammar,  in  Rhetoric,  and  in  Logic. 
But  however  Du  Pin  may  feern  to  degrade  Vives  upon  the 
comparifon  with  Erafmus  and  Budaeus,  yet  he  has  not  been 
backward  in  doing  juftice  to  his  real  merit.  "  Vives,  fays 
**  he,  was  not  only  excellent  in  polite  letters,  a  judicious 
**  critic,  and  an  eminent  philofopher  ;  but  he  applied  him- 
*'  felf  alfo  to  divinity,  and  was  fuccefsful  in  it.  If  the 
'*  Critics  admire  his  books  de  caufts  corruptarum  art'iumy  and 
*«  de  tradendis  difciplinis^  on  account  of  the  profane  learning 
«*  that  appears  in  them,  and  the  folidity  of  his  judgment  in 
**  thole  matters ;  the  Divines  ought  no  lefs  to  efteem  his 
"  books  de  f^eritate  Fidei  ChrtJiiarKs,  and  his  Commentary 
"  upon  St.  Auguftine  de  Civitate  Dei,  in  which  he  (hews, 
"  that  he  underftood  his  religion  throughly." 

His  writings  were  printed,  in  two  volumes  folio,  at  Bafil 
^555  •  ^'^  Commentary  upon  St.  Auftin  is  not  included,  but 
has  been  publifhed  feparately,  though  never  well.  It  is  per- 
haps at  prefent  the  moft  ufeful  of  his  works  :  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  facred  and  profane  learning  in  it  ;  and  Scaliger 
certainly  judged  too  feverely  of  it,  but  it  was  his  way,  when 
he  faid,  that  **  it  might  well  enough  pafs  for  an  excellent 
ScaligeraHa    «  vi'ork  at  the  time  it  v/as  written,  but  that  now  it  is  of  no 

Secunda.  „  ^^j^^  ^^  ^,j^„ 

VIVIAN  I  (ViNCENTio)  a  great  Mathematician  of  I- 
taly,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence,  in  the  year 
Bayle'sDic-  162 1,  and  was  inftru6led  by  the  illuftrious  Galileo.  The 
Fontenelle's  firft  work  which  he  undertook  was  his  Divination  upon  Ari- 
Elogium  on  f^eus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Euclid,  and  author  of 
Tead  inan  '  five  books  of  Problems  de  loci's  Joltdis ;  the  bare  propofitions 
-Affemblyof  of  vvhich  Were  collected  by  Poppus,  but  the  books  are  in- 
Academy  of  tirely  loft.  He  broke  this  work  ofF  before  it  was  finiftied,  in 
Sciences,       order  to  apply  himfelf  to  another  ot   the  fame  kind ;   and 
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that  was,   tu  reftore  the  fifth  book  of  Apollonius^s  conic  fec- 
tions.     While  he  was  engaged    in   this,  the  famous  Borelli 
found   in  the  hhrary  of  the  Great  Duke   of  Tufcany,  an 
Arabic  manufcript  with  a  Latin  infcription,  which  imported, 
that  it  contained  the  eight  books  of  Apollonius's  conic  fec- 
tions  ;   the  eighth  however  of  which  was  found  to  be  want-         1 
ing  in  it.     He  carried  this  manufcript  to  Rome,   in  order  to 
tranflate  it  with  the  afliftance  of  a  famous  profefTor  of  the 
oriental    languages.     Viviani,    very    unwilling   to   lofe    the 
fruits  of  his  labours,    procured  a  certificate  that  he  did   not 
underftand  the  Arabic   language,   and  knew  nothing  of  that 
manufcript ;  and  would  not  even  fuffer  Borelii  to  fend  him 
an  account  of  anv  thing  relating  to  it.     At  lalt  he  finifhed 
his  book,   and   publiftied  it   in  1659,   folio,   with  this  title, 
De  Maximis  Cff   Alinimis  Geometrica   Dlv'inath    in    qu'tntum 
Conicorum  ApoUonii  Pergai.     He  found,   that  he   had  more 
than  divined  ;   for,   that  he  was  fuperior  to  ApoUonius  him- 
felf.     He  was  obliged  to  interrupt  his  ftudies   for  the  fervice 
of  his  Prince  in   an  affair  of  great  importance  :    it  was,  to 
prevent  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  in  which  Caflini  and 
he  were  employed  fome  time  ;   but  nothing  was  intirelv  exe- 
cuted.    He  v/as  rewarded  with   a  penfion   by  the  king  of 
France  ;   and   he  refolved   upon  this  to  finifh  his  divination 
upon  Arifteus,  with  a  view  to  dedicate  it  to  that  monarch. 
He  was  honoured  by  Ferdinand  II,   Great  Duke  of  Tufcanv, 
with  the  title  of  firft  mathematician  to  his  highnefs  :   a  title 
the  more   glorious,   as  Galileo   had   born    it.     He   refolved 
three  proble.ns  in  geometry  ;  which  had  been   propofed  to 
all  the  mathematicians  of  Europe  ;  and  dedicated   that  work 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Chapelain,   under  the  title  of  Enodatio 
Problematum^  &c.     He  propoled  himfelf  the  problem  of  the 
Iquarable  arch,   which  Mr.  Leibnitz  and  the  Marqmfs  de 
I'Hofpital  gave  the  folution  of  by  the  Calculus  D'tfferentiaUs, 
In  the  year  1699,   he  was  chofen  to  fill  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  a  place  among  the  eight  foreicn  aflbciates. 
This  new  favor  reanimated  his  zeal ;  and  he  publiflied  three 
books  of  his  divination  upon  Arifteus  at  Florence  in  1 701, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  king  of  France.     It  is  a  folio  of 
128  pages,  intitled,    De  loch  Jol'idis  fecunda  Divinatio  Geo- 
jnetr'ica    in   ^uin^ue   libros    injuria    tempovum  amijfos  Arijiai 

fenioris 
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feniorU  Geometra.     This  was  a  fecond  edition  enlarged  ;  the 
firft  was  printed  at  Florence  in  1673. 

He  died  in  September  1703,    aged  eighty  one  years.     He 

laid  out  the  fortune,   which  he  had  raifed  by  the  bounties 

of  his  Prince,   in  building  a  magnificent  houfe  at  Florence  ; 

in  which  he  placed  a  bull  of  Galileo,  with  feveral  infcriptions 

in  honour  of  that  great  man.     His  opinions,  with  regard  to 

religion,  were  very  erroneous  and  ftrange  :  for,  as  he  owned 

Moneonys,     to  Mr.  Monconys,  he  believed   the   neceffity  of  all  things, 

Voiage,  &c.   the  nullity  of  evil,  and  the  participation  of  the  univerfal  foul. 

130.  ad  An.   But  it  is  remarkable,  that  fuch  fort  of  faith  as  this  has  pre- 

,646.  Lyons   yailed  among  the  better  fort  of  the  modern  Italians,    fnice 

the  revival  of  Platonifm  there  in  the  fifth  century. 

vol  TURK  (Vincent)  a  moft  polite  and  elegant 
French  writer,  was  the  fon  of  a  wine-merchant ;  and  born 
at  Amiens  in  the  year  1598.  His  fine  parts  and  delicate  tafte 
for  the  belles  lettres  made  him  very  illuftrious  in  an  age, 
which  barbarifm  and  ignorance  yet  hung  over ;  and  eafily 
introduced  him  to  the  great  and  polite  world.  He  was  the 
jirfl  in  France,  diftinguifhed  for  what  is  called  a  bel  efprit ; 
and,  though  this  is  all  the  merit  of  his  writings,  yet  this 
merit  was  then  great,  not  only  bccaufe  it  was  very  uncom- 
mon, but  efpecially  ufeful,  in  contributing  to  banifh  an  un- 
cultivated and  Gothic  tafte,  which  then  prevailed  among  the 
Literati  of  all  orders.  His  great  reputation  opened  his  way 
to  court,  and  procured  him  penfions  and  honourable  employs. 
He  was  fent  to  Spain  about  fome  affairs,  from  whence  out  of 
curiofity  be  pafTed  over  to  Africa  :  he  was  mightily  carefTed 
at  Madrid,  where  he  compofed  verfes  in  fuch  pure  and  natu- 
ral Spanifh,  that  every  body  afcribed  them  to  Lopez  de  Vega. 
He  made  two  journeys  to  Rome,  where  in  1638  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  academy  of  Hutnorljh ;  as  he  had 
been  of  the  French  academy  in  1634.  He  was  the  perfon 
employed,  to  carry  the  news  of  the  birth  of  Lewis  XIV,  to 
Florence;  and  had  a  place  in  the  houfhold  of  that  Monarch. 
He  had  feveral  confiderable  penfions  from  the  court;  but  the 
love  of  play  kept  him  from  being  rich.  He  died  in  the  year 
J  648.  He  wrote  verfes  in  French,  Spanifh,  and  Italian  ;  and 
there  are  fome  v^r^}  fine  lines  written  by  him,  but  they  are 

but 
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but  few.  His  Letters  make  the  bulk  of  his  works  ;  and  have 
been  often  printed  in  two  volumes,  i2mo.  They  are  ele- 
gant, polite  and  eafy ;  but,  like  the  genius  of  the  writer, 
without  nerves  or  ftrength.  Boileau  praifes  Voiture  excef* 
lively ;  and  doubtlefs,  confidered  as  a  polifher  and  refiner  in 
a  barbarous  age,  was  a  writer  to  be  valued  ;  yet  every  ojjc, 
who  does  not  make  the  whole  merit  of  a  writer  to  confift  in 
fine  turns  and  harmonious  periods,  will  readily  fubfcribe  to 
the  following  criticifm  of  Monf.  Voltaire  :  "  Voiture  gave  siecle  de 
*'  fome  idea,  fays  he,  of  the  fuperficial  graces  of  that  epifto-  ^°""  ^^^* 
**  lary  ftile,  which  is  by  no  means  the  beft,  becaufe  it  aims 
'*  at  nothing  higher  than  pleafantry  and  amufement.  His 
*^  two  volumes  of  Letters  are  the  mere  paftime  of  a  wanton 
*'  imagination,  in  which  we  meet  not  with  one  that  is  in- 
"  ftrudive,  not  one  that  flows  from  the  heart ;  that  paints 
'*  the  manners  of  the  times,  or  the  characters  of  men  :  they 
"  are  rather  an  abufe,  than  an  exercife  of  wit." 

VOSSIUS  (John-  Gerardus)  a  very  learned  and  ex- 
cellent man,  was  born  in  Germany,  at  3  town  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Heidelberg,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1577.  NI 
His  father,  not  he,  as  fome  have  aflerted,  was  a  native  of  memoirs, 
Ruremond ;  but  upon  embracing  the  reformed  religion,  left  *- 
that  place,  and  went  into  the  Palatinate,  where  he  ftudied 
divinity,  and  became  a  Minifter  in  1573.  He  removed  to 
Leyden  the  year  after  this  fon  was  born,  and  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  univerfity  there.  He  made  fome  removes 
after  that,  and  fettled  at  length  in  Dort  j  where  he  buried 
his  firft  wife,  married  a  fecond,  and  died  about  three  months 
after.  Gerard  John  Voffius  was  only  in  his  eighth  year,  when 
he  loft  his  father ;  and  the  circumftances  he  was  left  in  were 
hot  fufl&cient  to  do  juftice  in  an  education  to  fuch  excellent 
natural  parts  as  his  :  however,  he  fupplicd  all  defeats  by  his 
affiduity  and  unwearied  application.  He  began  his  ftudies  at 
Dort,  and  had  Erycius  Puteanus  for  his  fchool  -  fellow  j  with 
whorn  he  ever  after  lived  in  the  clofeft  intimacy  and  friend- 
Ihip.  He  learned  Latin,  Greek,  and  Philofophy  here.  In  Sep- 
tember 1595,  he  went  to  Leyden ;  where  he  purfued  thefe 
ftudies,  joining  Mathematics  to  them,  and  was  made  Mafter 
of  Arts  and  Doctor  in  Philofophy  in  March  1598.     Then 
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be  applied  himfelf  to  Divinity  and  the  Hebrew  toncrue  ;  and, 
his  father  having  left  him  a  library  well  furnifhed  with  books 
of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  and  theology,  he  was  led  betimes  to 
be  deeply  verfed  in  thefe  branches  of  knowledge.  The  cura- 
tors of  the  academy  were  upon  the  point  of  chufincr  hitn 
Profeflbr  of  Phyfic,  when  he  was  invited  to  be  dire£tor  of  the 
college  at  Dort  :  which  v/ould  have  been  thought  a  place 
of  too  much  gravity  and  importance  for  fo  young  a  man,  if 
there  had  not  been  fomething  very  refpeclable  in  his  cha- 
ra6ter. 

He  married  a  Minifter's  daughter  of  Dort  in  February 
1602,  who  died  the  fame  month  1607,  baving  brought  him 
three  children.  He  married  a  fecond  wife  fix  months  after, 
by  whom  he  had  five  fons  and  two  daughters.  This  fertility 
in  Voflius,  which  was  at  the  fame  time  attended  with  a  won- 
derful fertility  in  his  pen,  made  Grotius  fay  with  fome  plea- 
fantry,  that  he  did  not  know,  whether  Voflius  had  a  better 
knack  at  getting  children,  or  writing  books  :  fcriberetne  ac- 
curatiuSt  an  glgneret  felicim  ?  Thefe  children  were  educated 
with  the  utmoft  care,  fo  that  his  houfe  was  called  the  habi- 
tation of  Apollo  and  the  Mufes.  He  had  the  misfortune  to 
furvive  them  all,  except  Ifaac  Voflius  ;  and  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters, a  very  accomplifhed  perfon,  came  to  an  untimely  end  : 
for  having  an  inclination  to  Aide,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  the  country,  upon  the  canals  near  Leyden,  the  ice  broke 
under  her,  and  fhe  was  drowned. 

In  1614,  an  attempt  was  made  to  draw  him  to  Stelnfurt, 
to  be  Divinity-Profellor  there  ;  but  the  univerfity  of  Leyden 
having  named  him  at  the  fame  time  to  be  Diredlor  of  the 
^  theological  college,  which   the  States  of  Holland   had  juft 

founded  in  that  town,  he  thought  it  better  to  accept  this  lat- 
ter employ.  Four  years  after,  he  was  made  Profeflbr  of 
Eloquence  and  Chronology  in  the  academy  :  which  was  a 
place  more  agreeable  to  his  tafte.  Though  he  took  all  ima- 
ginable care  to  keep  himfelf  clear  from  the  difputes  about 
grace  and  predefl:ination,  which  then  ran  high  among  the 
Minifl:ers  of  that  country  ;  yet  his  precautions  did  not  avail, 
for  he  was  entangled  in  fpite  of  them.  He  had  rendered 
himfelf  fufpe<5led  and  obnoxious  to  the  Gomarifts,  who  had 
prevailed  in  the  fynod  of  Dort  held  in  1612,  becaufe  he  had 

openly 
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openly  favoured  the  toleration  of  the  Remonftrants  ;  and  bc- 
caufe  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Pelagian  controverfy  printed  in 
1618,  he  had  affirmed,  that  the  fentiments  of  St.  Auguftin 
upon  grace  and  predeftination  were  not  the  moft  ancient, 
and  that  thofe  of  the  Remonftrants  were  different  from  thofe 
of  the  Semi-Pelagians.  He  did  not  feparate  himfelf  from  the 
communion  of  the  Anti-Remonftrants  ;  yet  they  knowing 
full  well,  that  he  neither  approved  their  docStrines  nor  their 
condu»St,  had  him  turned  out  at  the  fynod  of  Tergou  held 
in  162c.  The  year  after,  another  fynod  was  held  at  Rotter- 
dam j  where  it  was  ordered,  that  he  fhould  be  received 
again,  provided  he  would  promife  neither  to  do  nor  fay  any 
thing  againfl  the  fynod  of  Dort,  and  would  alfo  retrasS  the 
errors  advanced  in  his  hiftory  of  Pelagianifm.  They  had  hard 
work  to  bring  him  to  do  either  of  thefe  ;  but  putting  a  ftop 
to  his  teaching  pupils,  and  occafioning  him  thereby  a  greater 
lofs  than  his  fituation  and  circumftances  could  bear,  they 
drew  him  in  1624  to  make  fome  promifes  of  this  kind. 

But  whatever  difgrace  his  Pelagian  hiftory  might  fix  upon 
him,  and  whatever  detriment  it  might  be  to  him,  in  Hol- 
land ;  it  procured  him  both  honour  and  profit  from  England, 
where  it  was  by  fome  exceedingly  well  received.  Laud, 
Archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  efleemed  it  infinitely  ;  and  ob- 
tained leave  of  King  Charles  I  tor  Voffius  to  hold  a  Pre- 
bend in  the  church  of  Canterbury,  while  he  refided  at  Ley- 
den  :  which  Prebend  did  more  than  indemnify  him  for  the 
damages  he  had  fuftained  there.  He  came  over  to  be  in-  Wood's 
flailed,  took  a  Doctor  of  Law's  degree  at  Oxford,  and  then  f.^^"'  ^°^' 
returned.  This  was  in  1629.  The  town  of  Amfterdam,  edit,  ijn! 
having  formed  a  projeft  in  1630  of  erecting  an  univerfity, 
caft  their  eyes  upon  Voffius,  whom  they  propofed  to  be  as  it 
were  the  foundation-ftone  of  its  reputation  and  credit.  The 
town  of  Leyden  complained  loudly  of  this  defign,  as  inju- 
rious to  their  own  univerfity ;  which,  they  faid,  had  had  the 
preference  affigned  to  it  above  all  the  other  towns  of  Hol- 
land, becaufe  Leyden  had  fuftained  in  1574  a  long  fiege 
againft  the  Spaniards  :  and  they  were  ftill  more  averfe  to  it, 
becaufe  they  had  no  inclination  to  part  with  Voffius.  The 
town  of  Amfterdam  however  carried  their  purpofe  into  exe- 
cution ;   and  Voffius  went  thither  in   1633,  to  be  ProfefTor 

of 
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of  Hiflory.  He  died  there  in  1649,  ^g^^  72  years  j  after 
having  wrote  and  publifhed  as  many  works,  as  when  they 
came  to  be  collected  and  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1695,  and 
the  five  following  years,  amounted  to  iix  volumes  in  folio. 
His  principal  things  are,  Etymo.ogicon  Lingua  Latina  :  De 
Origine  tH  ProgreJJU  Idoltlatr'ia  :  De  Hljioricis  Gracis  :  De 
Hijloric'is  Latiriis  :  De  Arte  Gramtnatica  :  De  vitiis  Jermo- 
nis  i^  glojjem&th  Latino- Bar  bar  is  :  Injiitutioncs  Oratoria  : 
Jnjlitutiones  Poetica  :  Jn  Hijlorica  :  De  quatuoi'  ariibus 
popularibusy  Grammatice^  Gymnajiice.,  Mufice^  ^  Graphice : 
De  Philologia  :  Dc  TJniverfa  Mathejeos  natura  &  conjlitu- 
iione  :  De  Philofophia  :  De  Philofophorum  feSiis  :  De  vete- 
rum  Poetarum  temporilm.  Yet,  voluminous  as  the  works  of 
Wouv.  de  la  VofSus  are,  they  are  not,  as  a  certain  author  has  judicioufly 
!L7L«ttres^  obferved,  "  to  be  ranked  among  thofe,  which  are  read  for 
Mai,  1702.  **  a  certain  time,  and  then  configned  to  dirt  and  vermin  in 
*'  the  corner  of  a  library  :  but  they  will  be  efteemed  and 
**  read,  as  long  as  there  fliall  be  men  of  tafte  and  learning 
*'  to  read  them." 

The  charader  of  Voflius  will  be  illuftrated,  by  a  com- 
parifon  between  him  and  his  fon,  at  the  end  of  the  follov»r- 
ing  article. 

VOSSIUS  (Isaac)  a  man  of  great  parts  and  learn- 
ing, was  the  fon  of  Gerardus  John  V^oflius ;  and  born  of 
Miceron's  ^'^  fecond  wife  at  Leyden,  in  the  year  1618.  The  parti- 
memoirs,  culars  of  his  life  will  be  comprized  in  a  flioft  compafs :  he 
&c.  Tom.  j^^j  ^^  mafter  but  his  father,  in  any  thing  he  was  taught ; 
and  his  whole  life  was  fpent  in  fludying.  Flis  merit  having 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Chriftina  of  Sweden, 
that  queen  fubmltted  to  correfpond  with  him  by  letters,  and 
employed  him  in  fome  literary  commiilions.  He  even  made 
feveral  journeys  into  Sweden  by  her  order,  and  had  the 
honour  of  teaching  her  majefty  the  Greek  language  :  but 
being  there  in  1652  with  M.  Huet  and  Bochart,  fne  refufed 
to  fee  him,  becaufe  fhe  had  heard  that  he  intended  to  write 
againft  Salmafius,  for  whom-  ihe  had  a  mod  particular  re- 
gard. In  1663,  he  received  a  handfome  prelent  of  money 
from  Lewis  XIV"  of  France,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  fol- 
lowing obliging  letter  from  Monf.  Colbert.     **  Sir,  Though 
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«  the  King  be  not  your  foverclgn,  he  is  willing  neverthelefs 
«*  to  be  yo°  r  bcnefaaor  ;  and  has  commanded  me  to  fend 
««  you  the  bill  of  exchange  hereunto  annexed,  as  a  mark  of 
««  his  efteem,  and  as  a  pledge  of  his  protedtion.  Every  one 
"  knows,  that  you  worthily  follow  the  example  of  the  fa- 
"  mous  Voflius  your  father ;  and  that  having  received  from 
««  him  a  name,  which  hath  rendered  him  illuftrious  by  bis 
*«  writings,  you  will  preferve  the  glory  of  it  by  yours.  Thefe 
"  things  being  known  to  his  Majefty,  it  is  with  pleafure  that 
«<  he  makes  this  gratification  of  your  merit,"  &:c. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  offered  the  Hlftory- 
Profcflbrfhip  there  ;   but  refufed  it,  preferring  a  ftudious  re- 
tirement to  any  honours.     In  the  year  1670,  he  came  over 
to  England,  and  was  that  year  created  Dodor  of  Laws  at 
Oxford  ;  "  after  he  had  been,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  with  great   FaftI,  V.II. 
*'  humanity  and  friendftiip  entertained  by  fome  of  the  chief  f;.^^3» 
*'  heads  of  colleges,  as  his  father  had  been  before  in  1629."        *   ' 
In  1673,   King  Charles  II   made  him  Canon  ofWindfor, 
aflio-nin<y  him  lodgings  in  the  caftle  ;  where  he  died  the  icth 
of  February  1688.     He  left  behind  him  the  beft  private  li- 
brary, as  it  was  then  fuppofed,  in  the  world ;  which,   to  the 
(hame  and  reproach  of  England,  was  fufFered  to  be  purchafed 
and  carried  away  by  the  univerfity  of  Leyden. 

Monf.  des  Maizeaux,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Evremont,  has  re-  4th  edit, 
corded  feveral  particulars  relating  to  the  life  and  charadler  ',"726*"^.' 
of  Ifaac  Voflius,  which  it  is  proper  to  mention  here.  St.  214. 
Evremont,  he  tells  us,  ufed  to  fpend  the  fummers  with  the 
court  at  Windfor,  and  there  often  faw  Voflius  :  who,  as 
St  Evremont  defcribed  him,  underftood  almoft  all  the  lan- 
guages in  Europe,  without  being  able  to  fpeak  one  of  them 
well ;  who  knew  to  the  very  bottom  the  genius  and  cuftoms 
of  antiquity,  yet  was  an  utter  ftranger  to  the  manners  of  his 
own  times.  He  exprefl^ed  himfelf  in  converfation,  as  a  maa 
would  have  done  in  a  commentary  upon  Juvenal  or  Petro- 
rius.  He  publiflied  books  to  prove,  that  the  feptuagint 
verfion  was  divinely  infpired  ;  yet  difcovered  in  private  con- 
verfation, that  he  believed  no  revelation  at  all  :  and  his 
manner  of  dying,  which  was  far  from  being  exemplary, 
{hewed  that  he  did  not.  And  yet,  to  fee  the  frailty  of  the 
human  underftanding,  he  was  in  other  refpedls  the  weakeft 

and 
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dnd  moft  credulous  man  alive,  and  ready  to  fwallow  with- 
out chewing  any  extraordinary  and  wonderful  thing,  though 
ever  fo  fabulous  and  impoflible.  This  is  the  idea  which 
St.  Evremont,  who  knew  him  well,  has  given  of  him.  If 
any  more  proofs  of  his  unbelief  are  wanting,  Des  Maizeaux 
has  given  us  them,  in  a  note  upon  the  foregoing  account 
of  St.  Evremont.  He  relates,  that  Dr.  Hafcard,  Dean  of 
Windfor,  withr  one  of  the  Canons,  vifited  Voflius  upon  his 
death-bed,  and  preiTed  him  to  receive  the  facrament ;  but 
could  not  prevail,  though  they  begged  of  him  at  laft,  that 
*'  if  he  would  not  do  it  for  the  love  of  God,  he  would  at 
*'  leall  do  it  for  the  honour  of  the  Chapter."  Somebody 
having  afked  him  one  day  concerning  the  profefiion  of  a  man 
of  letters,  whom  he  had  formerly  (cen  at  his  houfe,  he 
tluntly  replied,  "  Eft  facrificulus  in  pago,  &  ruilicos  decipit:*' 
which  may  as  well  continue  untranflated.  Des  Maizeaux 
relates  another  fact  concerning  Volfius,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  good  hands  ;  namely,  that  when  Dr.  Hafcard 
prefled  him  to  take  the  facrament,  he  replied,  **•  I  wilh  you 
*'  would  inftruct  me  how  to  oblige  the  farmers  to  pay  me 
"  what  they  owe  me  :  this  is  what  I  would  have  you  do  for 
*'  me  at  prefent."  Such  fort  of  replies  are  (aid  to  have  been 
common  with  him  ;  and  that,  once  when  a  brother  of  his 
mother  was  fick,  and  a  Minifter  was  for  giving  him  the 
communion,  he  oppofed  it,  faying,  "  this  is  a. pretty  cuftom 
"  enough  for  hnners  ;  but  my  uncle,  far  from  being  a  fin- 
*'  ner,  is  a  man  without  vices." 

As  to  his  credulity  and  propenfity  to  believe  in  the  moft 
implicit  manner  any  thing  fuigular  and  extraordinary,  Monf. 
Renaudot,    in    his    difl'ertations  added   to  Jnciennes  Relations 

page  395-  ^^^  j^^^^  ^  ^^  /^  Chine,  relates,  that  Voffius,  having  had 
frequent  conferences  with  the  fatiier  Martini,  during  that 
Jefult's  refidence  in  Holland  fur  ttic  printing  his  Jtias  Chiruis^ 
made  no  fcruple  of  believing  all,  which  he  told  him  concern- 
ing the  wonderful  things  m  Chnia ;  and  that  he  did  not  ftop 
where  Martini  flopped,  but  proceeded  farther,  even  to  inur 
as  a  certain  fa6t  the  antiquity  of  the  Cliincre  accounts  above 
that  of  the  books  of  Mofes.  Charles  II,  who  knew  his  na- 
ture and  character  well,  ufed  to  call  him  the  ftrangeft  man 
in  the  world  i  for  '*  there  is  nothing,"  the  King  would  fay, 
2  "  which 
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«  which  he  refufes  to  believe,  except  the  Bible  i"  and  it  is 
probable,  that  the  noble  author  of  the  Chara^erijiics  had 
him  in  his  eye,  while  he  was  writing  the  following  para- 
graph. "  It  muft  certainly  be  fomething  elfe  than  incredu- 
*'  lity,  which  faihions  the  tafte  and  judgment  of  many  gen- 
*'  tiemen,  whom  we  hear  cenfured  as  Atheifts,  for  attempting  ^^,\  chanic- 
**  to  philofophife  after  a  newer  manner  than  any  known  of  teriftics, 
**  late.     I  have  ever  thought  this  fort  of  men  to  be  in  g-eneral  J*  '  1 

s  top.  345, 

*'  more  credulous,  though  after  another  manner,  than  the 
*'  mere  vulgar.  Befides  what  I  have  obferved  in  converfa- 
**  tion  with  the  men  of  this  character,  I  can  produce  many 
*' anathematized  authors,  who,  if  they  want  a  true  Ifraelitifh 
"  faith,  can  make  amends  by  a  Chinefe  or  Indian  one.  If 
*'  they  are  fhort  in  Syria,  or  the  Paleftine ;  they  have  their 
'*  full  meafure  in  America,  or  Japan.  Hiftories  of  Incas  or 
**  Iroquois,  written  by  friars  and  milTionaries,  pyrates  and 
*'  renegados,  fea-captains  and  trufty  travellers,  pafs  tor  au- 
•'  thentic  records,  and  are  canonical,  with  the  virtuofos  of 
**  this  fort.  Though  Chriftian  tniracles  may  not  fo  well  fa- 
*'  tisfy  them,  they  dwell  with  the  highefl  contentment  on  the 
"  prodigies  of  Moorifh  and  Pagan  countries."  This  per- 
fectly correfponds  with  the  nature  and  character  of  Ifaac 
Vollius,  whoever  lord  Shaftefbury  might  mean  to  defcribe. 

His  works  are  neither  fo  numerous,  nor  fo  ufeful,  as  his 
father's  :  indeed  he  wrote  very  little,  that  is  of  any  ufe  at  all. 
His  firft  publication  was,  Periplus  Scylacis  Caryandenjis,  <^ 
cnonymi  Periplus  Panti  Euxini^  Grace  ^  Latine,  cum  notii. 
Amft.  1639,  4.to.  This  was  only  in  his  twenty-firft  year, 
yet  James  Gronovlus  judged  his  notes  worth  inlerting  in  the 
new  augmented  edition,  which  he  gave  of  thefe  authors  at 
Leyden  1697,  under  the  title  of  Geographia  Antiqua,  in 
4to.  The  year  after,  1640,  he  publiftied  Juftin,  with  notes,  • 
at  Leyden,  in  i2mo.  This  was  alfo  a  work  of  his  youth. 
Ignat'ti  Epiftola^  i^  Barnaba  Eplfiola^  Grace  ^  Latingy 
cum  notis,  Amft.  1646,  in  4to.  He  was  the  firft,  who  pub- 
lifhed  the  genuine  epiftles  of  Ignatius  ;  and  he  did  it  from  a 
Greek  irfanufcript  in  the  library  of  Florence,  which  was  found 
to  agree  exactly  with  the  ancient  Latin  verfion,  which  arch- 
bifhop  Ufher  had  publiflied  two  years  before.  His  notes  have 
been  inferted  in  Mr.  Le  Clerc's  edition  of  tbe-Patres  Apof- 
VoL.  XI.  X  tolici. 
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■tolici.     Pomponius  Mela  de  fitu  orbis,    cum  ohfervatiombusj 
Uagae  Com.  1658,  4to.     Salmafius  is  much  abufed  in  thefe 
•notes.     Dijfertatio  de  vera  istate  Mundi^   &c,    Hagae  Com. 
-1659,  4to.     This  diflertation,  in  which  it  is  attempted  to 
cftabhfh  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint  upon  the  ruin  of 
that  of  the  Hebrew  text,  was  attacked  by  many  authors, 
See  HOR-   and  particularly  by  Hornius ;    to  whom  Voflius  replied  in, 
NIUS,  in    Ca/iigationes  ad  Scriptum  Hornii  de  estate  Mundi^    Hagse 
dix.  Com.    1659,  4to.     Hornius  defended  what  he  had  written, 

the  fame  year  j    and  Voflius,  the  fame  year,   replied  to  him 
•again  in,  AuSlarium  Cajiigationum^  Sic.  4to.     Hornius  was 
not  however  to  be  filenced,  but  publiflied  another  piece,  ftill 
in  the  fame  year  j  and  then  father  Pezron  took  up  and  main- 
tained the  opinion  of  Voflius  in  his  finely  written  book  in- 
titled,  L'Antiquite  de  temps  retablre.    In  166 1,  Voflius  pub- 
Jiflied,   De  Septuaginta  Interpretibus^  eorumque  tralatione  iff 
chronologia  DiJJertationes  ;    and  in  1663,    Appendix  ad  hu77c 
librum^  feu   Refponjiones    ad  cbjeifa  variorum   Theologorum : 
both  in  4to.     His  next  publications  were  upon  philofophical 
fubjedls,  as  de  luce,  de  moiu  marium  iff  ventorum,  de  Nili  & 
aliorum  fiumhium  origiKe  ;    which  are  of  little  confequence. 
De  Poematum  cantu  &  -viribus  Rythmis,   Oxon,    1673,    "^ 
8vo.     There  are  fome  very  curious  things  in  this  piece.    De 
SybilUnis  aliifque^  qua  Chrijii  7:atalem  pracejfere^   Oracuiis, 
Oxon.  1679  :    reprinted  in  Variarum  Obfervationum  Liber. 
Catullus^  iff   in  eum  Ijaaci  VoJJii  Obferijationes,  Lond,  1684, 
4to.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  erudition,  as  well  as  a  great 
deal  of  obfcenity,  in  thefe  notes  of  VofHus.     The  greatefl 
part  of  a  treatife  by  Adrian  Beverland  de  projlibulis  veterum^ 
the  printing  of  which  had  been  prohibited,  was  inferted  in 
them  :  which  being  known,  the  prefs  was  Itopped  from  pro- 
ceeding any  farther,  and  the  edition,  though  begun  and  car- 
ried on  in  Holland,   was  brought  over  to  England  to  be  fi- 
^ifhed  ;    as  may  appear  from  the  difterent  characters  of  the 
end,  the  title,  and  the  preface.     In  1685,  he  publiflied  a 
thin  quarto  volume  at  London,   intitled,  Fariarum  Obferva- 
^$ionum  Liber^  in  which  are  contained  the  following  diflerta- 
tions  :  De  Antiqua  Romic  iff  aliarum  qiiarundani  urbium  mag~ 
pitudir.e  ;   De  Artibui  iff   Scientiis   Sinarum  ;    De  Origine  iff 
Progrejfu  pulveris  bellici  apud  Europaos ;  De  triremium  iff  li- 
.    ,  •  .  burnicarum 
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burnlcarum  conJlruSlione  ;  De  cmendatione  Longitudtnum  ;  De 
^  atefacienda  per  Septentrionem  ad  Japonenfes  y  Indos  naviga- 
ticne  ;  De  apparent ibus  in  Luna  circulis  ;  Diurna  Telltiris  con- 
verfione  omnia  gra'uia  ad  medium  tendere :  to  which  are  fub- 
joined,  De  Sybillinis  Oraculis,  Refpovjio  ad  Objecia  Jiupercc 
Critictz  SacrePy  and  ad  iteratas  P.  Simonii  ohjeiiiones  altera 
Refponfio.  VofEus's  propeniity  to  the  marveilous,  and  his 
prejudices  for  antiquity,  appear  from  the  firft  page  of  this 
book  of  various  obfervations  :  where  he  tells  us,  that  ancient 
Rome  was  twenty  times  as  big,  as  Paris  and  London  put  to- 
gether are  at  prefent ;  and  afligns  it  fourteen  millions  of  in- 
habitants :  which  however  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  the 
fingle  town  of  Hanchou  in  China,  whofe  inhabitants,  he  af- 
fures  us,  amount  to  twenty  millions,  befides  the  fuburbs. 
We  may  fay  of  this  Variarutn  Oljervationum  Liber,  as  we 
may  of  Ifaac  Voflius's  works  in  general,  that  they  all  fhew 
ingenuity  and  learning,  and  that  there  are  in  them  fome lin- 
gular and  ftriking  obfervations  ;  but  that  yet  very  little  know- 
ledge is  to  be  drawn  from,  and  very  little  ufe  to  be  made  of 
them.  Obfervationum  ad  Pomponium  Melam  Appendix  :  ac- 
cedit  ad  tertias  P.  S:;mnii  ohjeiliones  Refponfio,  &C.  Lond. 
i6S6,  4to.  James  Gronovius,  having  ufed  Voflius  ill  in 
his  edition  of  Mela  at  Leyden,  1685,  in  8vo,  is  in  this  ap- 
pendix paid  in  kind.  Humfrey  Hody  is  alfo  anfwered,  in  a 
fhort  piece  contained  in  this  publication  ;  who  had  advanced 
fomething  againft  Voffius's  notions  of  the  Septuagint  verfion, 
in  his  DiJJertatio  centra  Hijioriam  Arijieee  de  70.  Interpre- 
tibus,   printed  at  Oxford  1685. 

The  reader  is  probably  now  ready  to  conclude,  that  great 
parts  and  great  learning  are  allotted  to  fome  men  for  very 
little  purpofes  ;  fince  out  of  the  numerous  productions  of 
Ifaac  Voflius  there  is  fcarcely  one  of  any  ufe  to  mankind,  or 
which  even  was  fo  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Whether 
it  was  owing  to  vanity,  and  the  defire  of  feeming  more  faga- 
cious  than  others,  which  ufuaily  puts  men  upon  conceiving 
paradoxes,  or  to  any  flrange  and  lingular  caft  of  mind,  we 
know  not :  but  here  is  the  charader,  which  a  very  ingeni- 
ous and  learned  critic  of  our  own  nation  has  given  of  him, 
and  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  pretty  juftly  drawn. 

X  2  Era^ 
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ThirlWi  Eratit  in  VoJJio^  fays  he,  ynulta  Utera:^  ingenium  excellcns^  jw 
edit.  Tuftini  "'^^"''^  etiam,  Ji  non  maxtmum^  at  tantum  quantum  ei  fata  Jn~ 
Martyris,  jerque  fuit  ;  qu'i^  nifi  omnia  me  fallunt^  quid  in  quavis  re  ve- 
on  .172a.  yufji  ejet  teviter  curavit  perfpicere.  Satis  habuit  f/ova,  dtv,ay 
fnirabi/ia,  in  Critica,  in  Philofophia^  in  Theologia^  qu.xrere 
iff  excogitate  :  vera  anne  falfa  effent,  id  vera  a  His  exqvirendum 
reliquit^  qui  fua  ijlhuc  interejfe  exijlimarent.  Which  may  be 
englifhed  thus  :  Vofiius  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  hnd 
*' excellent  parts,  and  judgment  alfo,  if  not  the  greateft,  yet 
"  what  was  more  than  fufficient :  but  a  man,  who,  unlefs  I 
*'  am  extremely  deceived,  never  troubled  his  head  about 
**  what  was  the  truth  in  any  queftion  whatfoever.  If  Criti- 
*'  cifm,  or  Philofophy,  or  Theology  were  the  fubje<3,  it 
*'  was  quite  enough  for  him  to  call  about  for  and  invent 
♦'things  new,  out-of-the-way,  wonderful:  but  whether 
'*  thefe  ftrange  and  newly-difcovered  things  were  true  or  falfe, 
•*  ^yas  a  point  which  he  left  to  be  examined  by  thofe,  who 
•*  might  think  it  worth  their  while." 

The  journalifts  of  Trevoux  have  contrafted  the  different 
natures  of  Gerard  and  Ifaac  Vollius,  by  drawing  a  parallel 
between  them  ;  and  as  this  contraft  very  well  illuftrates  the 
character  of  each,  it  will  make  a  proper  conclufion  to  our 
account  of  thefe  two  great  men.  *'  Nothing,  fay  they,  can 
Pour  Jan-  *'  be  more  oppofite  than  the  characters  of  this  father  and 
*♦  fon ;  nothing  more  different,  than  the  make  of  their  un- 
**  derflandings.  In  the  father  judgment  prevails,  in  the  fon 
**  imagination  :  the  father  labors  flowly,  the  foa  goes  on  with 
*'  eafe  J  the  father  diftrulis  the  heft  founded  conje6lures,  the 
*'  fon  loves  nothing  but  conjeiflures,  and  thofe  bold  and  da- 
**  ring  :  the  father  forms  his  opinions  upon  what  he  reads, 
'*  the  fon  conceives  an  opinion,  and  then  reads :  the  father 
*'  endeavors  to  penetrate  the  fenfe  of  the  authors  he  cites, 
**  and  pays  a  proper  deference  to  their  authority,  as  to  ma- 
"  fters  J  the  fon  impofes  his  own  fenfe  on  thefe  authors,  and 
**  regards  them  as  flaves,  who  ought  to  give  teftimony  as  he 
♦'  would  have  them  :  the  father's  aim  was  to  inftrudl,  the 
**  fon's  to  parade  and  make  a  noife  :  truth  was  the  father's 
**  darling  objeft,  novelty  the  fon's  :  in  the  father  we  admire 
'*  vaft  erudition,  orderly  arranged  and  clearly  exprefTed ;  in 
"  the  don^^  dazzling  turn  of  ftile,  fmgular  thoughts,  and  a 

vivacity. 
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«  vivacity,  v/hich  even  pleafes  in  a  bad  caufe :  the  father 
**  has  written  good  books,  the  fon  has  written  curious  books. 
"•'  Their  hearts  alfo  were  as  unlike  and  different,  as  their 
*'  heads.  The  father  was  a  man  of  probity,  and  regular  m 
<*  his  manners  ;  was  unhappily  born  a  Calvinift,  yet  had  the 
*'  fervice  of  his  religion  always  in  his  view,  difcovered  many 
*'  of  its  errors,  and  approached  as  nearly  to  the  true  faith, 
*«  as  mere  Reafon  could  enable  him.  The  fon  was  a  liber- 
**  tine  both  in  principle  and  practice,  made  religion  the  ob- 
"  ie<a  of  his  infults,  and  only  iludied  to  find  out  the  wealc 
"  fides  of  it  :  his  obfcene  and  fhameful  notes  upon  Catullus, 
*«  printed  at  the  cloi'e  of  bis  life,  fhew  alfo  plainly  enough, 
*'  what  kind  of  man  he  was." 

Eeildes  Ifaac  Voflius,  there  were  other  brothers,  who, 
thoui^h  they  died  before  their  father,  yet  left  fome  monuments 
of  literature  and  abilities  behind  them.  Denys  or  Dionyfius 
Voflius,  born  at  Dort,  became  learned  in  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanifh  languages ;  and  there  is  of  his,  among  other  fmall 
thines,  A'Jaimonirles  de  Idololatrla  cum  Latino  verfione  ^ 
nctis,  printed  at  the  end  of  his  father's  work  de  originc  ^ 
progrcJJ'u  idololatria  ;  and  fome  notes  upon  Casfar's  Com- 
mentarie?,  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  Grasvius  at  Am- 
fterdam  in  1 697.  Francis  Voflius  publifhed  a  Latin  poem 
in  1640,  upon  a  naval  vi<St:ory  gained  by  the  celebrated  Van 
Trump.  Gerard  Voflius  wrote  notes  upon  Pateiculus,  print- 
ed by  Elzevir  in  1639,  i2mo.  Matthew  VofEus  publifhed 
at  Amflerdam,  1635,  Annalium  Hollandia  Zelanditsque  libri 
qi4:nqiie^  in  ^.to. 

There  was  alfo  Gerard  VofHus,  a  very  learned  man,  whom 
fome  have  confounded  with  John  Gerard  Voflius  ;  but  he  was  Nic"on» 
a  different  perfon,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  related 
to  the  family  of  Gerard.  He  was  an  ecclefiaftic  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  employed  in  fome  confiderable  offices  under  the 
popes,  and  died  at  Liege,  where  he  was  born,  the  25th  of 
March  1609.  He  publifhed  a  Latin  commentary  upon  Ci- 
cero in  Somnium  Scipionis,  at  Rome,  1575$  and  all  the 
works  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Ephrem  Syrus,  and  fome 
pieces  of  John  Chryfol^om  and  Thcodoret,  with  Latin  ver- 
fions  and  notes. 

X  3  VOUET. 
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V  O  U  EvT  (Simon)  a  French  painter,  very  ceiebrated 
in  his  day,  was  born  at  Paria  in  the  year  1582  ;  and  bred  vp 
und^r  his  father,  who  was  a  painter  alfo.  He  knew  fo  much 
o£ his  art,  and  was  in  fuch  repute,  at  twenty  years  of  age, 
that  Monf.  de  Sancy,  who  was  going  ambaflador  to  Conftan- 
titiople,  took  him  with  him  as  his  painter.  There  he  drew 
the  pifture  of  the  grand  fignior  ;  and,  though  it  was  impofll- 
ble  to  do  it  otherwife  than  by  the  ftrength  of  memory  only, 
and, from  a  view  of  him  at  the  ambaflador's  audience,  yet  it 
'was  extremely  like.  From  thence  he  went  to  Venice  ;  and 
afterwards  fettling  himfelf  in  Rome,  became  fo  iljuftrious  in 
his  profeffion,  that  befides  the  favours  which  he  received  from 
pope  Urban  VIII,  and  the  cardinal  his  nephew,  he  was 
chcfen  prince  of  the  Roman  academy  of  St.  Luke.  He  ftaid 
fourteen  years  in  Italy  ;  and  then,  in  1627,  Lewis  XIII, 
who  in  confideration  of  his  capacity  had  allowed  him  a  pen- 
fion  all  the  while  he  was  abroad,  fent  for  him  home  to  work 
in  his  palaces.  He  pradifed  both  in  portraits  and  hiftories  ; 
and  furnifhed  fome  of  the  apartments  of  the  Louvre,  the  pa- 
laces of  Luxemburg  and  St.  Germains,  the  galleries  of  car- 
dinal Richelieu,  and  other  public  places,  with  his  works. 
His  greateft  perfection  lay  in  his  agreeable  colouring,  and  his 
brifli".  and  lively  pencil ;  otherwife  he  was  but  very  indifferently 
qualified.  He  had  no  genius  for  grand  compofitions,  was 
unhappy  in  his  invention,  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  per- 
fpedlive,  and  underftood  but  little  of  the  union  of  colours,  or 
the  do6lrine  of  lights  and  fhadows.  Neverthelels,  France  is 
indebted  to  him,  fordcftroying  the  infipid  and  barbarous  man- 
ner that  then  reigned,  and  for  beginning  to  introduce  a  good 
gout.  The  novelty  of  Vouet's  manner,  and  the  kind  recep- 
tion he  gave  ail  who  came  to  him,  made  the  French  painters, 
liis  contemporaries,  fall  into  it;  and  brought  him  difciples 
from  all  parts.  Moft  of  the  fucceeding  painters,  who  were 
famous  in  their  profeffion,  were  bred  up  under  him  ;  as  Le 
Brun,  Perrier,  Mignard,  Le  Sueur,  Dorigny,  Du  Frefnoy, 
and  feveral  others,  whom  he  employed  as  affiftants :  for  it 
would  be  wonderful  to  refledl,  what  a  prodigious  number  of 
pictures  he  drew,  if  it  was  not  remembered,  that  he  had  a 
great  many  difciples,  whom  he  trained  to  his  manner,  and 
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who  well  knew  how  to  execute  his  defigns.  He  had  the 
honour  alfo,  ss  muft  not  be  forgot,  to  inftruct  the  king  him- 
felf  in  the  art  of  defigning. 

He  died,  rather  worn  cut  with  labour  than  years,  in  1641, 
aged  59.  Dorigny,  who  was  his  fon-in  law,  as  well  as  his 
pupil,  engraved  the  greateft  part  of  his  works.  He  had  a 
brother,  whofe  name  was  Aubin  Vouet,  who  painted  after 
his  manner,  and  was  a  tolerable  performer. 

U  R  C  E  U  S  (Anthony  Codrus)  a  moft  learned  and 
unfortunate  Italian,  was  born  at  Ravenna,  according  to  Pie - 
rius  Valerianus  ;   but  Gefner,   quoting  Bartholomew  of  Bo-    P'^nus  Va- 

1  •  TT     u      •  lenanus,  de 

logna,  declares,   that  he  was  born  in  1446  at  Herberia,  a  literatorum 

fmall  town  about  feven  miles  from  Modena.     He  deferves  to   infeiidtate, 

be  mentioned,  not  fo  much  on  account  of  any  monuments  of 

literature  which  he  has  left,   as  to  fhew,  for  he  is  a  flriking  ^.t'!"^'"*  "* 

.  tz-ii       Bibliotn. 

inuance  of  it,  what  milenes  men  bring  upon  themielves  by 

fetting  their  affections  unreafonably  on  trifles,     l^his  learned 

man  lived  at  Forli,  and  had  an  apartment  in  the  palace.  His 

room  was  fo  very  dark,  that  he  was  forced  to  ufe  a  candle  in 

the  day-  time  ;   and  one  day  gomg  abroad  without  putting  it 

out,   his  library  was  fet  on  fire,  and  fome  papers  which  he 

had  prepared  for  the  prefs  were  burned.     The  inflant  he  was 

informed  of  this  ill  news,  he  was  afte£ied  even  to  madnefs. 

He  ran  furloully  to  the  palace  ;  and  flopping  at  the  door  of 

his  apartment,  he  cried  aloud,  "  Chrift  Jefus  !   what  mighty 

"  crime  have  I  committed  r  whom  of  your  followers  have  I  Spizelius  In 

*'  ever  injured,  that  you  thus  rage  with  inexpiable  hatred  a-   Felice  Lite- 

"  gainfl  me  ?"    Then  turning  himfelf  to  an   image  of  the 

\  irgin  Mary  near  at  hand,  *'  Virgin,  fays  he,   hear  what  I 

"  have  to  fay  :   for  I  fpeak  in  earneft,  and  with  a  compofed 

"  fpirit.     If  I  (hall  happen  to  addrefs  you  in  my  dying  mo- 

"  ments,  I  humbly  intreat  you  not  to  hear  me,  nor  receive 

*'  me  into  Heaven ;   for  I  am  determined  to  fpend  all  eter- 

*'  nity  in  Hell."     Thofe,  who  heard  thefe  blafphemous  ex- 

preffions,  endeavoured   to  comfort  him,   but  all  to  no  pui- 

pofe  ;  for,  the  fociety  of  mankind  being  no  longer  fupport- 

able  to  him,  he  left  the  city,  and  retired  like  a  favage  to  the 

deep  folitude  of  a  wood.     Some  fay,  he  was  murdered  there 

by  ruffians  i  others,  that  he  died  at  Bologna  in  1500,  after 
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much  contrition  and  penitence.  His  works,  printed  at  Ba/i! 
in  1540,  confift  of  fpeeches,  letters  and  poems;  to  which  is 
prefixed  an  account  of  his  life,  by  Bartholomew  Blanchlnus 
of  Bologna.     From  Bayle. 

U  R  S  U  S  (Nicholas  Raimarus)  a  very  extraordinary 
perfon,  and  diftinguiftied  in  the  fcience  of  afironomy,  was 
born  at  Henftedt  in  Dithmarfen,  which  is  part  of  the  duke- 
dom of  Holftein,  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century. 
He  was  a  fwinehcrd  in  his  younger  years,  and  did  not  begin 
to  read  till  he  was  eighteen  ;  and  then  he  employed  all  the 
hours,  he  could  fpare  from  his  hogs,  in  learning  to  read  and 
write.  He  afterwards  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
learned  languages ;  and  having  a  flrong  genius,  he  made  a 
very  fwift  progrefs  in  Latin  and  Greek.  He  alfo  learned  the 
French  tongue,  the  mathematics,  aftronomy  and  phllofophy; 
and  moft  of  them,  without  the  afTiftance  of  a  mafter.  Hav- 
ing left  his  native  country,  he  gained  a  livelihood  by  teach- 
ing ;  which  he  did  in  Denmark  in  1584,  and  on  the  frontiers 
of  Pcmerania  and  Poland  in  1585.  It  was  in  this  laft  place, 
that  he  invented  a  new  fyftem  of  aftronomy,  very  little  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Tycho  Brahe.  He  communicated  it  in 
1586  to  the  landgrave  of  Hefle,  which  gave  rife  to  a  terrible 
diJpute  between  him  and  Tycho  Brahe.  Tycho  charged  him 
GafTendus,  with  being  a  plagiary  :  who,  as  he  related,  happening  to  come 
chonis  ^'  w'^h  his  mafter  into  his  ftudy,  faw  there  on  a  piece  of  paper 
Erahe.  the  figure  of  his  fyftem  j   and  afterwards  infolently  boafted, 

that  himfelf  was  the  inventor  of  it.  Urfus,  upon  this  accu- 
fation,  wrote  furioufly  againft  Tycho  ;  called  the  honour  of 
his  invention  into  queftion,  afcribing  the  fyftem  which  he 
pretended  his  own  to  Apollonius  Pergaeus  ;  and  in  fhortabufed 
him  in  fo  brutal  a  manner,  that  he  was  going  to  be  profe- 
cuted  for  it.  He  was  afterwards  invited  by  his  imperial  ma- 
jefty,  to  teach  the  mathematics  in  Prague  :  from  which  city, 
to  avoid  the  prefence  of  Tycho  Brahe,  he  withdrew  filently 
in  1589,  and  died  foon  after.  He  wrote  feveral  works,  which 
difcover  the  marks  of  his  hafty  ftudies  ;  his  erudition  being 
indigefted,  and  his  ftyle  incorredt,  as  is  almoft  always  to  be 
obferved  in  the  o^/ijitaGsK,  or  **  late-learned."    From  Bayle, 
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USHER   (James)   archbifliop  of  Armagh  in  Ireland, 

and  a  moft  illuftrious  prelate,   as  well  for  his  piety  and  other 

virtues,  as  for  his  great  abilities  and  profound  erudition,  was 

defcended  from  a  very  ancient  family,   and  born  at  Dublin 

the  4th  of  January   1580.     His  father  was  one  of  the  fix  ^j^j^fl 

clerks  in  chancery  ;   his  mother  the  daughter  of  James  Sta-  of  Drjam-t 

nihurft,  thrice  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  recorder  of  ^'!-^\  ^^ 

the  city  of  Dublin,  and  one  of  the  matters  in  chancery.  This   Bernard, 

oentleman  is  memorable  for  having;  firft  moved  queen  Eliza-  ^:^*  ^"** 

beth,  to  found  and  endow  a  college  and  univcriity  at  Dublin  j    izmo. — 

in  which  he  was  vigoroufly  feconded  by  Henry  U(her,   arch-   ^^^  Life  of 

bifhop  of  Armagh,  who  was  James  Ufher's  uncle,   and  a  uflier,  pre- 

very  wife  and  learned  prelate.     James  diicovered  great  parts   f^^"^  "  ^* 

and  a  ftrong  paffion  for  books  from  his  infancy  ;  and  this  re-   Rich.  Parr, 

markable  circumftance  attended  the  be2:innin2  of  his  literary  ^'.R-'  ^""^ 

/•  •  1        L  11""  1686,  m 

purfuits,  that  he  was  tayght  to  read  by  two  aunts,  who  had   folio. 

been  blind  from  their  cradle.  At  eight  years  of  age,  he  was 
fent  to  a  fchool,  which  was  opened  by  Mr.  James  Fullerton 
and  Mr.  James  Hamilton,  two  young  Scots  gentlemen  ;  who 
were  placed  at  Dublin  by  king  James  I,  then  only  king  of 
Scotland,  to  keep  a  correfpondence  with  the  Proteftant  no- 
bility and  gentry  there,  in  order  to  fecure  an  intereft  in  that 
kingdom,  when  queen  Elizabeth  Ihould  die.  The  queen 
being  fufpicious,  and  not  fond  01  king  James,  it  was  thought 
expedient  for  them  to  aflume  fome  difguife  :  and  fo  they 
took  up  the  employment  of  fchool-mafters,  which  were  very 
much  wanted  in  Ireland  at  that  time.  Mr.  Fullerton  was 
afterwards  knighted,  and  of  the  bed-chamber  to  kins  James; 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  was  created  vifcount  Clandebois. 

Having  continued  rive  years  under  thefe  excellent  matters, 
for  he  ever  afterwards  fpoke  of  them  with  honour ;  and  ha- 
ving made  a  progrefs  far  beyond  his  years,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  college  of  Dublin,  which  was  finifhed  that  verv 
year,  1593.  ^^  ^'^^  o"^  o^  ^^^  three  firft  ftudents,  who 
were  admitted  ;  and  his  name  ttands  to  this  day  in  the  fine 
line  of  the  roll.  Here  he  learned  logic  and  the  philofophy  of 
Ariftotle  under  Mr.  Hamilton,  one  of  his  matters,  who  was 
now  made  profefibr  of  the  univerfity :  and  though,  as  we  are 
toldj,  his  love  of  poetry  and  cards  retarded  his  ftudies  for 
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fome  time,  yet  he  foon  recovered  himfelf  from  thefe  habits, 
and  applied  tb  books  again  with  great  vigour.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been  wonderfully  afFeded  with  that  paflage  in  Cicero, 
Nefcire  quid  antea  quam  natus  fis  accidcrit,  id  eji  femper  ejfe 
■puerum,  that  is,  *' to  know  nothing  of  what  happened  before 
*'  you  were  born,  is  to  be  always  a  boy  :"  and  Sleidan's 
book  de  quatttor  imperils  infpired  him  with  a  ftrong  paflion 
for  the  fludy  of  hiflory,  in  which  he  afterwards  became  fu- 
perlatively  excellent.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  began  to 
make  extra£is  from  all  the  hiftorical  books  he  could  meet 
with,  in  order  to  fix  the  fa6ls  more  firmly  in  his  memory ; 
and  between  fifteen  and  fixteen,  he  had  made  fuch  a  profi- 
ciency in  chronology,  that  he  had  drawn  up  in  Latin  an  ex- 
acSt  chronicle  of  the  Bible,  as  far  as  the  book  of  Kings,  not 
much  differing  from  his  annals,  which  have  fince  been  pub- 
lifhed. 

Some  time  after,  but  before  he  was  bachelor  of  arts,  he 
had  read  Stapleton'i  Fortrefs  of  Faith  ;  and  finding  that  au- 
thor confident  in  aflerting  antiquity  for  the  tenets  of  popery, 
and  in  taxing  our  church  with  novelty  in  what  it  difiented 
from  theirs,  he  was  greatly  at  a  lofs  within  himfelf,  where 
the  truth  lay.  He  took  it  for  an  undeniable  truth,  as  his 
Parr's  Life,  }jj0Qrian  fays,  that  the  ancient  doctrines  muft  needs  be  the 
right,  as  the  nearer  the  fountain  the  purer  the  ftreams  j  and 
that  errors  fprang  up  as  the  ages  fucceeded,  according  to  that 
known  faying  of  Tertullian,  Vermn  quodcuvque  primum,  aduU 
terum  quodcunque  pojierius.  Bifiiop  Jewel  had  adopted  the 
fame  principle  before  him  ;  and  a  blind  deference  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  fathers,  which  prevailed  in  their  days  and  long 
after,  kept  thefe  great  men  from  perceiving,  that  the  queftion 
concerning  doctrines  is  not  how  ancient,  but  how  true  thofe 
doctrines  are  :  and  that  antiquity  was  very  improperly  made 
the  ftandard  and  teft  of  their  truth,  fince  the  firfl  fathers, 
and  Tertullian  who  is  quoted  upon  this  occafion  more  than 
any  of  them,  are  in  reality  found  to  be  as  full  of  errors  as 
the  laft.  This  however  did  not  enter  into  Ufher's  head  ; 
who,  far  from  fufpedmg  that  the  fathers  could  give  any  coun- 
tenance to  popery,  did  rather  believe  that  Stapleton  had  mif- 
quoted  them,  at  leaft  had  wreltcd  and  tortured  them  to  his 
own  fenfc.     This  made  him  then  take  up  a  firm  refolution, 
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that  in  due  time  (if  God  gave  him  life)  he  v7ould  himfelf 
read  all  the  fathers,  and  truft  none  but  his  own  eyes  in  fearch- 
iug  out  their  fenfe  :  which  great  work  he  afterwards  began 
at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  finilhed  at  thiny  eight ;  ftriitly 
confining  himfelf  to  read  fuch  a  proportion  every  day,  from 
which  be  fuffered  no  occafions  to  divert  him. 

The  earl  of  Eflex  being  now  come  over  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Dublin,  there 
was  a  folemn  a<Sl  for  his  entertainment;  and  Ufher,  beinor 
then  bachelor  of  arts,  was  appointed  to  keep  it,  which  he  did 
with  great  applaufe.  But  while  he  was  bufily  employed  in 
thefe  ftudies  and  great  defigns,  to  fit  himfelf  for  the  miniftr)'-, 
his  father's  inclinations  lay  unluckily  towards  the  common 
law.  He  had  all  along  defigned  his  foil  for  this  ftudy,  and 
was  about  to  fend  him  over  to  the  Englifh  inns  of  courts,  in 
order  that  he  might  there  cultivate  it  the  better  ;  but  dyino'  in 
1598,  left  him  at  liberty  to  purfue  his  own  inclinations, 
which  led  him  ftrongly  to  divinity.  The  paternal  inheritance, 
that  was  now  fallen  into  his  hands,  did  not  give  the  leaft 
interruption  to  his  purpofe  ;  for,  finding  it  fomewhat  incum- 
bered with  law-fuits  and  fifters  portions,  and  fearing  thofe 
might  prove  an  hinderance  to  iiis  ftudies,  which  were  the  one 
thing  only  that  he  cared  for,  he  gave  it  up  to  his  brother  and 
fifters  ;  only  referving  fo  much  of  it,  as  might  enable  him  to 
buy  fome  books,  and  aftord  him  a  competent  maintenance  in 
the  college. 

And  now  being  fettled  to  his  liking,  and  freed  from  worldly 
connexions  and  cares,  he  devoted  himfelf  intirely  to  the  pur- 
fuit  of  all  literature  human  and  divine  ;  and  did  fo  much  in- 
creafe  in  all  forts  of  knov.ledge,  that  his  fame  went  abroad, 
and  he  foon  became  an  example  of  piety,  modefty  and  lear- 
ning. There  was  at  that  time  a  daring  and  learned  jefuit, 
one  Henry  Fitz-Symonds,  then  a  prifoner  in  Dublin  caftle, 
who  fent  out  a  challenge,  defying  the  ableft  champion  that 
fhould  come  againft  him,  to  difpute  with  him  about  the 
points  in  controVerfy  between  the  Roman  and  the  Proteftant 
churches.  Ufher,  though  but  in  his  19th  year,  accepted 
the  challenge  j  and  accordingly  they  met.  1  he  Jefuit  de- 
fpifed  him  at  firft,  as  but  a  boy;  yet  after  a  conference  or 
two,   was  io  very  fenfible  of  the  quicknels  of  his  wit,  the 
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firength  of  his  arguments,  and  his  (kill  in  dlfputation,  as  to 
decline  any  farther  conteft  with  him.  This  appears  from  the 
following  letter  of  Uflier.  which  Dr.  Parr  has  inferted  in  his 
life  ;  and  which  ferves  alfo  to  confute  thofe,  who  have  fup- 
pofed  that  there  was  not  any  adlual  difpute  between  them. 
*'  I  was  not  purpofed,  Mr.  Fitz-Symonds,  to  write  unto  you, 
*'  before  you  had  firft  written  to  me,  concerning  fome  chief 
*'  points  of  your  religion,  as  at  our  laft  meeting  you  pro- 
*'  mifed  ;  but  feeing  you  have  deferred  the  fame,  for  reafons 
*'  beft  known  to  yourfelf,  I  thought  it  not  amifs  to  inquire 
**  further  of  your  mind,  concerning  the  continuation  of  the 
*'  conference  began  betwixt  us.  And  to  this  I  am  the  rather 
*'  moved,  becaufe  I  am  credibly  informed  of  certain  reports, 
**  which  I  could  hardly  be  perfuaded  fhould  proceed  from 
**  him,  who  in  my  prefence  pretended  fo  great  love  and  af- 
*'  fe£tion  unto  me.  If  I  am  a  boy,  as  it  hath  pleafed  you 
*♦  very  contcmptuoufly  to  name  me,  I  give  thanks  to  the 
•'  Lord,  that  my  carriage  towards  you  hath  been  fuch,  as 
**  could  minifter  unto  you  no  juft  occafion  to  defpile  my  youth. 
*'  Your  fpear  belike  is  in  your  own  conceit  a  weaver's  beam, 
**  and  your  abilities  fuch,  that  you  defire  to  encounter  with 
**  the  flouteft  champion  in  the  hoft  of  Ifrael  ;  and  therefore, 
**  like  the  Philiftine,  you  contemn  me  as  being  a  boy.  Yet 
*'  this  I  would  fain  have  you  know,  that  I  neither  came  then, 
*'  nor  now  do  come  unto  you,  in  any  confidence  of  any 
"  learning  that  is  in  me  ;  in  which  refpedl  notwithftanding 
*'  I  thank  God,  I  am  what  I  am  :  but  I  come  in  the  name 
"  of  the  Lord  of  hofts,  whofe  companies  you  have  reproach - 
*'  ed,  being  certainly  perfuaded,  that  even  out  of  the  mouths 
*'  of  babes  and  fuck  lings  he  was  able  to  fhew  forth  his  own 
*'  praifes.  For  the  further  manifeftation  thereof,  I  do  again 
*'  earneftly  requeft  you,  that,  fetting  afide  all  vain  compari- 
*'  fons  of  perfons,  we  may  go  plainly  forward,  in  examining 
**  the  matters  that  reft  in  controverfy  between  us  ;  otherwife 
**  I  hope  you  will  not  be  difpleafed,  if,  as  for  your  part  you 
*'  have  begun,  fo  I  alfo  for  my  own  part  may  be  bold,  for 
*'  the  clearing  of  myfelf  and  the  truth  which  I  profefs,  freely 
**  to  make  known  what  hath  already  pafTed  concerning  this 
'*  matter.  Thus  intreating  you  in  a  few  lines  to  make  known 
"  unto  me  your  purpofe  in  this  behalf,  I  end ;  praying  the 
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«  Lord,  that  both  this  and  all  other  enterprifes  that  we  take 

»*  in  hand  may  be  fo  ordered,  as  may  moft  make  for  the  ad- 

"  vancement  of  his  own  glory,   and  tbe  kingdom  of  his  fon 

«'  Jefus  Chrilh 

*'  Tuus  ad  Aras  ufque^ 

"  James  Usher." 

In  1600,  he  was  received  maftcr  of  arts  ;  and  in  1601, 
thou<^h  under  canonical  age,  yet  on  account  of  his  extraor- 
dinary attainments,  was  ordained  both  deacon  and  prieft  by 
his  uncle  Henry  Ufher,  then  archbifhop  of  Armagh.  Not 
lono-  after,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  conftantly  before  ths 
ftate  atChrift  church  in  Dublin  on  Sundays  in  the  afternoon; 
when  he  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  canvafs  the  chief  points  in 
difpute  between  the  Papifts  and  the  Proteftants.  He  vehe- 
mently oppofed  a  toleration,  which  the  former  were  then  fo- 
liciting,  and  fome  were  coni'enting  to  ;  of  which  he  gave  his 
opinion  from  thefe  words  of  Ezekiel,  "  And  thou  fhalt  bear 
*'  the  iniquity  of  the  houfe  of  Judah  forty  days ;  I  have  ap- 
*'  pointed  thee  each  day  for  a  year :"  iv.  6.  They  are  part 
of  Ezekiel's  vifion  concerning  the  deflru<Sllon  of  Jerufalem 
and  of  the  Jewifli  nation,  which  he  applied  thus  to  the  flate 
of  Ireland  :  '*  From  this  year  I  reckon  forty  years  ;  and  then 
**  thofe^  whom  you  now  embrace^  (hall  be  your  ruin^  and  you 
*^  Jhall  bear  their  iniquity,'"  Which,  being  then  uttered  in 
a  fermon,  fays  Dr.  Parr,  feemed  only  the  random  thought  of 
a  young  man,  who  was  no  friend  to  popery  j  but  afterwards, 
at  the  end  of  forty  years,  namely  in  1641,  when  the  Irifli 
rebellion  broke  out,  and  many  thoufand  Proteftants  were 
murdered,  it  pafled  for  fomething  more  than  a  random 
thought,  and  was  confidered  by  many  as  even  prophetical. 

In  i6o3,  he  was  fent  over  to  England  with  Dr.  Luke 
Challojier,  in  order  to  purchafe  books  for  the  library  at  Dub- 
lin ;  and  found  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  at  London,  employed  in 
the  fame  manner  for  his  newly  eredled  library  at  Oxford. 
Three  vears  after,   he  took  another  vovage  to  En2;land,  to 
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furnilh  himfelf  with  books  and  manufcripts,  which  he  wanted 
for  his  inquiries  into  Englifti  hiftory.  In  1 607,  he  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  foon  after  was  made 
chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's  Dublin,  by  Dr.  Loftus  the  arch- 
bifhop ; 
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bifhop  ;  and  in  this  place  Mr.  Camden  found  him  anno  1607, 
when  he  was  publifhing  the  lafi:  edition  of  his  Britannia  :  in 
which,  fpeaking  of  Dublin,  he  concludes  thus,  "  Moft  of 
*'  which  I  acknowledge  to  owe  to  the  diligence  and  labour 
*'  of  James  Uftier,  chancellor  of  the  church  of  St.  Patrick, 
**  who  in  various  learning  and  judgment  far  exceeds  his 
*'  years."  The  fame  year,  1607,  he  was  chofen  divinity- 
profeflbr  in  the  univerfity  of  Dublin  ;  which  office  he  fuftained 
thirteen  years,  reading  lectures  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
In  1609,  he  made  a  third  voyage  to  England,  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  moft  eminent  and  learned  men  there ; 
with  Camden,  Selden,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Lydiate,  Dr.  Da- 
venant,  &c.  after  which  he  conftantly  came  over  into  Eng- 
land once  in  three  years,  fp^nding  one  month  at  Oxford, 
another  at  Cambridge,  and  the  reft  of  his  time  at  London, 
chiefly  in  the  Cottonian  library.  In  1610,  he  was  unani- 
moufly  elefted  provoft  of  Dublin  college  ;  but  refufed  to  ac- 
cept that  poft,  being  apprchenfive  of  its  hindering  him  iq 
thofe  great  defigns,  he  had  then  in  hand  for  the  promotion  of 
learning  and  true  religion. 

In  16 1 2,  he  took  his  do£lor  of  divinity's  degree;  and  the 
next  year,  being  at  London,  publifhcd  his  fiift  work,  which 
was  intitled,  De  Ecclefiarwn  Chrijiianarum  Succejfione  ^ 
Statu^  in  4to.  One  of  thecommoneft,  yet  certainly  one  of  the 
fiilieft,  objedlions,  urged  by  the  Papifts.  agalnft  the  Proteftants 
is,  that  "  the  Proteftants  had  no  religion  before  Luther  ?" 
Apologia  Jewel  bifhop  of  Salifbury  therefore  endeavored  to  jQiew,  that 
^o  Ecciefia    jj^^  principles  of  Proteftants  are  agreeable  to  thofe  of  the  fa- 
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thers  of  the  fix  firft  centuries.  Uflier's  defign  was  to  finifii 
what  Jewel  had  begun,  by  (hewing,  that  from  the  fixth  cenr 
tury  to  the  reformation,  namely,  for  900  years,  Chrift  has 
always  had  a  vifible  church  of  true  Chriftians,  who  had  no( 
been  tainted  with  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Roman 
church  ;  and  that  thefe  iflands  owe  not  their  Chriftianity  to 
Rome.  This  was  a  terrible  way  of  defending  Proteftantifm, 
as  being  a  way  in  which  it  never  can  be  defended  fo,  as  tq 
bring  the  controverfy  to  any  clear  and  decifive  ifilie  j  and  al| 
proceeding  from  an  extravagant  opinion  of  the  fathers  and 
their  authority,  and  from  a  miftaken  notion  of  the  term 
church.     How  much  better  have  Daille  and  Chillingworth 
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apprehended  the  true  nature  of  this  controverfy,  who  paying 
no  more  deference  to  the  fathers  than  what  is  properly  their 
due,  and  conceiving  no  other  notions  of  a  church  than  the 
facred  writin<rs  fuggeft,  havefet  up  the  Bible  as  the  only  ftan- 
dard,  and  rejected  all  doctrines  which  will  not  abide  that 
teft  ?  Ufher's  work  in  the  mean  time  had  great  merit,  and 
was  juftly  had  in  efteem  by  the  learned  of  all  orders ;  being 
folemnly  prefented  by  archbifhop  Abbot  to  king  James,  as 
the  eminent  firft  fruits  of  the  college  of  Dublin.  Our  author 
however  had  not  an  opportunity  to  do  all  that  he  propofed, 
his  continuation  coming  down  only  to  the  year  1240.  The 
edition  of  1687  is  the  beft,  having  many  additions  and  en- 
largements :  and  to  this  edition  alfo  is  added  his  "  Antiquities 
"  of  the  Britifh  Churches." 

This  fame  year,  1612,  upon  his  return  to  Ireland,  he 
married  Phoebe,  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Luke  Challoner  ;  who 
died  this  year  April  the  12th,  and  in  his  laft  will  recom- 
mended our  author  to  his  daughter  for  an  hufband,  if  fhe  was 
inclined  to  marry.  In  1615,  ^h^re  was  held  a  parliament  at 
Dublin,  and  fo  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  in  which  were 
compofed  certain  articles  relating  to  the  do<5trine  and  difeipline 
of  the  church.  Thefe  articles  were  drawn  up  by  Uflier,  and 
llgned  by  archbifhop  Jones,  then  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland, 
and  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  bifhops  in  convocation,  by  order 
from  king  James  I,  in  his  majefty's  name.  Some  perfons 
took  occafion  from  hence  to  reprcfent  Dr.  Ufher  as  a  puri- 
tan, and  to  render  him  odious  to  the  king  on  that  account ; 
but  the  doctor,  coming  over  to  England  in  1619,  fatisfied 
his  majeity  fo  well  upon  that  point,  that  in  1620  he  promoted 
him  to  the  bifliopric  of  Meath.  In  November  f622,  he 
made  a  fpeech  in  the  caftle-chamber  at  Dublin  upon  the  cen* 
faring  of  certain  officers,  concerning  the  lawfulnefs  of  taking, 
and  the  danger  of  refufing  the  oath  of  fupremacy ;  which 
pleafed  king  James  fo  well,  that  he  wrote  him  a  letter  of 
thanks  for  it.  In  the  latter  end  of  1623,  he  made  another 
voyage  to  England,  in  order  to  collect  materials  for  a  work 
concerning  the  antiquities  of  the  churches  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  which  the  king  himfelf  had  employed  him 
to  write :  and  foon  after  his  return  to  Ireland,  was  engaged 
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in  anfwering  the  challenge  of  Malone,  an  Iriih  jefuit  of  the 
college  of  Louvain. 

He  was  again  in  England,  when  king  James,  juft  before 
he  died,  advanced  him  to  the  archbifhopric  of  Armagh  ;  but 
as  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  Ireland,  he  was  feized  with 
a  quartan  ague,  which  detained  him  nine  months.  In  the 
adniiniftration  of  his  archbifhopric,  he  a£^ed,  as  he  hadaded 
in  every  other  ftation,  in  a  moft  exemplary  manner ;  and  vi- 
goroufly  oppofed  the  defign  of  granting  a  more  full  toleration 
to  the  Irifh  Papifts.  An  afTembly  of  the  whole  nation,  both 
Papifts  and  Proteftants,  had  been  called  by  the  then  lord  de- 
puty Falkland,  for  the  confideration  of  that  point ;  when 
the  bifhops,  by  the  lord  primate's  invitation,  met  firft  at  his 
houfe,  and  both  he  and  they  fubfcribed  a  proteftation  ao-ainft 
a  toleration  of  popery.  But  thefe  cafes  did  not  hinder  him 
from  profecuting  his  ftudies,  from  procuring  a  great  number 
of  manufcripts  from  the  eaft  and  other  parts,  and  from  pub- 
Ii{hing  from  time  to  time  many  curious  and  ufeful  works. 
In  1634,  the  parliament  of  Ireland  being  ready  to  meet,  there 
arofe  a  difpute  between  the  archbifhops  of  Armagh  and  Dub- 
lin concerning  precedence  ;  but  Ufher  aflerted  his  right  with 
fuch  clearnefs  and  evidence,  that  the  point  was  determined  in 
his  favor. 

In  1640,  he  came  over  to  England,  bringing  his  family, 
with  an  intention  to  return  very  foon  to  Ireland  j  but  was 
prevented  by  the  rebellion,  which  broke  out  there  the  23d  of 
Odlober  1641.  He  was  a  man  of  too  much  note,  and  of  too 
high  a  ftation,  not  to  be  deeply  involved  in  and  affected  with 
the  fucceeding  troubles.  He  is  charged  by  fome  writers  with 
having  advifed  the  king  to  confent  to  the  bill  againft  the  earl 
of  Strafford,,  but  is  cleared  by  others  :  and  Dr.  Parr  tells  us, 
that  when  the  primate  lay  extremely  ill,  and  expedled  death 
at  St.  Donate's  caflle  in  1645,  he  alked  his  grace  concern- 
ing it,  who  flatly  denied  it,  and  faid  it  was  wrongfully  laid 
to  his  charge  ;  for,  that  he  neither  advifed  nor  approved  it. 
In  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  he  was  plundered  of  every  thing 
except  his  library  and  fome  furniture  in  his  houfe  at  Drog- 
heda,  from  whence  the  library  was  conveyed  to  England  : 
whereupon  the  king  conferred  on  him  the  bifliopric  of  Car- 
lifle  to  be  held  in  commendam  :  the  revenues  of  which  how- 
ever 
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ever  were  reduced  to  almoft  nothing,  by  the  Scots  and  Eng- 
lifli  armies  quartering  upon  it.  When  all  the  lands  belong- 
in?  to  the  Englifli  bifhoprics  were  feized  by  the  parliament, 
they  voted  him  a  penfion  of  400I.  per  annum  ;  which  yet  he 
never  received  above  once  or  twice.  It  is  faid,  that  he  was 
invited  into  France  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  with  a  promife  of 
the  free  exercife  of  his  religion,  and  a  confiderable  penfion  * 
and  likewife  by  the  ftates  of  Holland,  who  offered  him  the 
place  of  honorary  profefTor  at  Ivcyden  :  but  thefe  fa£ls  are 
not  certain.  He  removed  to  Oxford,  not  long  before  the 
king  came  thither  :  and,  in  1643,  was  nominated  one  of  the 
affcmbly  of  divines  at  Weftminfter.  He  refufed  to  fit  among 
them  :  and  this,  together  with  fome  of  his  fermons  at  Ox- 
ford, giving  offence  to  the  parliament,  they  ordered  his  li- 
brary to  be  feized.  It  was  feized  accordingly,  and  would 
have  been  fold  by  them,  had  not  Dr.  Featly,  who  fat  among 
thofe  divines,  while  his  heart  was  with  the  church  and  king, 
obtained  it  by  means  of  Mr.  Selden  for  his  own  ufe,  and  fo 
fecured  it  to  the  right  owner. 

The  king's  affairs  declining,  and  Oxford  being  threatened 
with  a  fiege,  he  left  that  city,  and  retired  to  Caerdiff  in 
Wales  to  the  houfe  of  Sir  Timothy  Tyrrel,  who  had  married 
his  only  daughter,  and  who  was  then  governor  and  general 
of  the  ordnance.  He  continued  fix  months  here  in  tranquil- 
lity, profecuting  his  ftudies ;  and  then  went  to  the  caftle  of 
St.  Donate,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  lady  dowager 
Stradllng  :  but  in  his  journey  thither  was  extremely  ill  ufed 
by  the  people  of  the  mountains,  who  look  away  his  books  and 
papers.  At  St.  Donate's  he  found  an  excellent  library  :  but 
a  fit  of  ficknefs  prevented  him  from  making  all  the  ufe  of  it 
he  propofed.  His  ficknefs  was  of  an  extraordinary  nature  : 
it  began  at  firfl  with  the  flrangury  and  a  fuppreflion  of  urine, 
with  extremity  of  torture,  which  at  laft  caufed  a  violent 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  for  near  forty  hours,  without  any  in- 
termiffion  ;  and  when  he  was  every  moment  expedled  to  die, 
the  blood  flanched,  and  he  gradually  recovered.  He  went 
to  London  in  1646,  upon  an  invitation  from  the  countefs  of 
Peterborough, 'to  make  her  houfe  his  home;  and,  in  1647, 
ivas  chofen  preacher  of  Lincoln's-Inn.  Amidft  all  thefe 
changes  and  chances,  and  difficulties,  and  perils,  and  afBic- 
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tlons,  his  love  of  ftudy  and  application  to  books  enabled  him 
to  publifli  learned  and  ufeful  works,  relating  chiefly  to  anti- 
quities ;  the  clearing  up  of  which  he  made  fubfervient  to  ec- 
defiaftical  purpofes,  and  to  the  reconciling  difaffedled  perfons 
to  the  government  and  difcipline  of  the  church. 

During  the  treaty  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  he  was  fent  for  by 
the  king,  who  confulted  him  about  the  government  of  the 
church.  The  execution  of  his  majefty  ftruck  him  with  great 
horror.  The  countefs  of  Peterborough's  houfe,  where  the 
primate  then  lived,  being  juft  over  againfl  Charing-Crofs, 
feveral  of  her  gentlemen  and  fervants  went  up  to  the  leads  of 
the  houfe,  whence  they  could  plainly  fee  what  was  afting 
before  Whitehall.  As  foon  as  his  majefty  came  upon  the 
fcaffold,  fome  of  the  houfhoid  told  the  primate  of  it ;  and 
afked  him,  whether  he  would  fee  the  king  once  more,  before 
he  was  put  to  death.  He  was  at  firft  unwilling,  but  at  laft 
went  up  :  where,  as  the  ceremonial  advanced,  the  primate 
grew  more  and  more  afFedted  ;  and,  when  the  executioners 
in  vizards  began  to  put  up  the  king's  hair,  grew  pale,  and 
would  have  fainted,  if  he  had  not  been  immediately  carried 
ofF.  In  1650,  he  publiftied  the  firft  part  of  his  annals  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  fecond  in  1654.  The  two 
parts  were  printed  together,  under  the  title  of.  Annates  Ve^ 
teris  &  Novi  Tejiamenti,  at  Paris  1673,  and  at  Geneva  1722, 
in  folio. 

His  great  reputation  having  excited  in  Cromwell  a  curio* 
fity  to  fee  him,  the  primate  upon  the  ufurper's  intimation  of 
of  it  to  him  went,  and  was  received  with  great  civility  :  the 
ufurper  made  him  alfo  many  promifes,  but  never  performed 
them.  This  was  about  1654;  in  which  year  the  primate 
preached  Mr.  Selden's  funeral  fermon  in  the  Temple-church. 
March  the  20th  1655-6,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  the  day 
following,  in  the  countefs  of  Peterborough's  houfe  at  Rye- 
gate  in  Surry.  Though  he  was  near  eighty  years  of  age,  his 
jllnefs  proved  to  be  a  pleurify  ;  for,  upon  opening  his  body, 
a  great  deal  of  coagulated  blood  was  found  fettled  in  his  left 
fide.  Preparations  were  making  to  bury  him  privately ;  but 
Cromwell  ordered  him  to  be  interred  with  great  magnificence 
in  Weftminfter- Abbey.  The  ufurper  meant  to  make  himfelf 
popular  by  this  a<S,  knowing  what  a  high  reputation  the  de- 
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ceRfed  had  among  all  orders  of  men  ;  yet  was  politic  enough 
to  throw  the  expence  of  it  upon  his  relations,  who  were  ill 
able  to  bear  it.  His  funeral  fermon  was  preached  by  Ni- 
cholas Bernard,  who  had  formerly  been  his  chaplain,  and 
was  then  preacher  of  Gray's-Inn  :  it  was  printed,  and  is  for 
the  moft  part  an  account  of  his  life.  Cromwell  alfo  enjoined 
his  executors  not  to  fell  his  library  without  his  confent.  It 
confifted  of  ten  thoufand  volumes,  printed  and  manufcript } 
and  after  his  deceafe  was  even  fought  for  by  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, and  cardinal  Mazarine.  Such  of  it,  as  efcaped  the 
hands  of  thieves  and  plunderers,  was  beftcwed  upon  the  col- 
lege at  Dublin  j  for  which  the  primate  always  intended  it. 

Archbifhop  Ufher  was  tall,  well-fhaped,  and  walked  up^ 
right  to  the  lall.  His  hair  was  brown,  his  complexion  fan- 
guine,  his  countenance  full  of  good-nature  as  well  as  gra* 
vity  :  yet  Dr.  Parr  fays,  the  air  of  his  face  was  hard  to  hit, 
and  that,  though  many  pidures  were  taken  of  him,  yet  he 
never  faw  but  one  like  him,  which  was  done  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely.  He  was  a  man,  who  abounded  in  all  graces,  moral 
as  well  as  fpiritual ;  which,  joined  with  the  greateft  abilities 
and  learning,  made  him  upon  the  whole  a  very  compleat 
character.  He  publifhed  a  great  many  works  in  Latin  and 
in  Englifli ;  and  fome  in  both  languages  were  pubiiflied  after 
his  death.  He  left  alfo  many  manufcripts.  He  had  mads 
large  notes  and  obfervations  upon  the  writings  and  charac- 
ters of  the  fathers  and  ecclefiaftical  authors,  which  he  de-* 
figned  as  the  foundation  of  a  large  and  elaborate  work,  to 
be  called  Tbeologica  Bibliotheca  ;  and  this  was  indeed,  of  all 
his  works,  that,  which  he  had  moft  fet  his  heart  upon  :  yet 
the  calamities  of  the  times  would  not  fufFer  him  to  finifli  it. 
He  left  thefe  papers,  however,  to  Dr.  Gerard  Langbaine, 
provoft  of  Queen's  college,  as  the  only  man,  on  whofe  learn- 
ing as  well  as  friendfhip  he  could  rely,  to  fill  them  up  and 
caft  them  into  fuch  a  form,  as  might  render  them  fit  for  the 
prefe  :  but  Langbaine,  while  purfuing  this  tafk  in  the  public 
library,  got  fo  fevere  a  cold,  that  he  died  in  February  1657  } 
and  then  the  work  came  to  aothing,  though  Dr.  Fell  after- 
Wards  made  fome  attempts  to  get  it  finiflied.  A  copy  of  if 
is  lodged  in  the  Bodleyan  library. 
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Three  hundred  letters  between  Ufher  and  his  learned  cor- 
refpondents,  with  his  life  by  Dr.  Parr,  who  was  his  chaplain 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  were  publifhed  at  London  in  1686, 
folio. 
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"AGENSEIL  (John  Christopher)  an  ingenious 
and  very  learned  German,  was  the  fon  of  a  reputa- 
ble and  fubftantial  tradefman,  and  born  at  Nuremberg  the 
Tom°lL  ^^^^  of  January  1633.  At  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  fent  to 
p.  114.  a  fchool  at  Stockholm  ;  from  whence  he  was  taken  at  thir- 
teen, and  placed  in  the  univerfity  of  Altorf.  The  diftinftion, 
he  raifed  hlmfelf  to  there  by  his  abilities  and  learning,  re- 
commended him  to  fome  Nobility  as  a  proper  tutor  to  their 
children  ;  and,  after  continuing  five  years  at  Altorf,  he  was 
taken  into  the  family  of  the  Count  de  Traun.  He  not  only 
performed  the  office  of  an  inftrudlor  to  the  fons  of  this  No- 
bleman, but  accompanied  them  in  their  travels  to  France, 
Spain,  England,  Holland,  feveral  parts  of  Germany,  and 
Italy.  He  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  the  learned 
wherever  he  went,  and  received  honours  from  feveral  uni- 
verfities :  thofe  of  Turin  and  Padua  admitted  him  into  their 
body.  In  France,  he  experienced  the  liberality  of  Lewis  XIV, 
and  was  received  Do6lor  of  Law  at  Orleans,  in  June  1665. 
Several  places  would  have  detained  him,  but  the  love  of  his 
native  country  prevailed  ;  and,  after  a  ramble  of  fix  years, 
he  arrived  at  Nuremberg  in  1667.  He  was  immediately 
made  ProfefTor  of  Law  and  Hifl:ory  in  the  univerfity  of  Al- 
torf; but  about  eight  years  after,  changed  the  Profeflbrfhip 
of  Hiftory  for  that  of  the  Oriental  tongues.  In  1676, 
Adolphus  John,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  committed 
two  fons  to  his  care,  and  at  the  fame  time  honoured  him 
with  the  title  of  Counfellor.  The  Princes  of  Germany  held 
him  in  high  efteem  ;  and  the  Emperor  himfelf  admitted  him 
to  private  conferences,  in  1691,  when  he  was  at  Vienna 
about  bufinefs.  In  1697,  ^^^  town  of  Nuremberg  gave  him 
marks  of  their  efteem,  by  adding  to  his  titles  that  of  Dodor 
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of  Canon  Law,  and  by  committing  to  his  care  the  univerfity 
library.  He  was  twice  married  :  the  firft  time  in  1667,  the 
fecond  in  170 1.  He  died  the  9th  of  Odober,  17065  aged 
72  years. 

He  wrote  and  publifhed  near  twenty  works,  fonje  in 
French,  the  others  in  Latin.  The  firft  came  out  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1667,  the  defign  of  which  is  to  fhew  the  fpuriouf- 
nefs  of  the  pretended  fragment  of  Petronius.  In  another, 
printed  in  the  firft  volume  oi  jimceniiates  Literaria,  he  en- 
deavors to  prove  the  real  exiftence  of  Pope  Joan,  which  has 
been  fo  much  queftioned.  His  principal  work  is  intitled, 
tela  ignea  Satana.  Altorf.  1 681,  two  volumes  in  4to.  This 
is  a  colle6tion  of  pieces,  written  by  the  Jews  againft  the 
Chriftian  religion ;  with  a  Latin  verfion,  and  long  notes  in 
the  way  of  refutation,  by  Wagenfelius. 

WAGSTAFFE  (Thomas)  an  eminent  Nonjuror  and 
Writer,  was  of  a  Gentleman's  family  in  Warwickfliire,  and 
born  the  15th  of  February  1645.  ^^  ^^^  educated  at  the 
Charter-houfe  fchool ;  and,  in  1660,  admitted  Commoner  of  Brilloniry. 
New  Inn  at  Oxford.  He  took  the  degrees  in  Arts  ;  and  go- 
ing into  orders,  became  rector  of  Martins-thorp  in  the  county 
of  Rutland.  After  that,  he  lived  in  the  family  of  Sir  Richard 
Temple  at  Stow  in  Buckinghamfliire  ;  and,  in  1684,  was 
prefented  by  the  King  to  the  Chancellorfliip  of  Litchfield, 
together  with  the  Prebend  of  Alderwas  in  the  fame  church. 
The  fame  year,  the  Biihop  of  London  gave  him  the  Reftory 
of  St.  Margaret  Pattens  in  London.  Upon  the  Revolution 
in  1688,  he  was  deprived  of  his  preferments  for  not  takino- 
the  new  oaths  ;  and  afterwards  pradlifed  Phyfic  many  years, 
wearing  his  gown  all  the  while.  February  the  23d,  1693, 
he  was  confecrated  Bifliop  by  Lloyd  Bifiiop  of  Norwich, 
Turner  Bifliop  of  Ely,  and  White  Bifliop  of  Peterborough  ; 
which  folemnity  was  performed  at  the  Bifliop  of  Peterbo- 
rough's lodgings  in  the  houfe  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  GifFard  at 
Southgate,  Henry  Earl  of  Clarendon  being  prefent :  Mr, 
WagftafFe  was  confecrated  SufFragan  of  Ipfwich,  and  Dr. 
Hickes  at  the  fame  time  Suffragan  of  Thetford.  Mr.  Wag- 
ftaffe  died  October  the  17th  17 12,  after  having  given  many 
proofs  of  good  parts  and  learning :    for  he  wrote  and  pub- 
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lifhed  many  piece<;.  In  defence  of  the  conftltufion  of  the 
church  and  ftate  according  to  the  nonjuring  fyftem.  He  was 
alfo  a  moft  zealous  advocate  for  the  genuinenefs  of  the  cele- 
brated book,  called  Eixwi-  B*o■^^^x>J :  which  he  defended  in  two 
or  three  pamphlets  againft  all  oppofers,  as  the  real  work  of 
the  Royal  Author,  to  whom  it  was  afcribed, 

WAKE  (Dr.  William)  an  eminent  Englifh  Prelate, 

Wood's  A-    was  the  Ton  of  William  Wake  in  the  county  of  Dorfet, 

Vol.  11!"°"*  Gentleman,   and  born  in  the  year  1657.     In  1672,  he  was 

p-  1058.        admitted    a   member  of  Chrift-Church    in  Oxford  ;    where 

^^^'    taking  the  degrees  in  Arts,  he  afterwards  went  into  orders,  and 

was  appointed  Preacher  to  the  Society  of  Grays  Inn.     In  the 

reign  of  James  II,  he  attended   the  Lord  Vifcount  Prefton 

Embaflador  to  France  as  his  Chaplain  ;  and  upon  his  return 

to  England,  diftinguifiied  himfelf  In  the  difpute  between  the 

proteftants  and  papifts.    He  publifhed  thefe  following  pieces ; 

1,  "  An  expofition  of  the  dodtrine  of  the  church  of  England 
"  in  the  fever al  articles  propofed  by  Monfieur  de  Meaux, 
*'  late  Bifhop  of  Condom,  in  his  expofition  of  the  dodrine 
"  of  the  catholic  church.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  particular 
**  account  of  Monfieur    de  Meaux's  book."     1686,    4to, 

2.  *'  A  defence  of  the  fame,  againft  de  Meaux  and  his  vin- 
"  dicator."  1686.  4to.  3.  "  A  fecond  defence,"  &c.  1688. 
4to.  4.  *'  A  difcourfe  of  the  holy  eucharift,  in  the  two  great 
*'  points  of  the  real  prefence  and  the  adoration  of  the  hoft." 
1687.  4to.  5.  "  A  difcourfe  concerning  the  nature  oi  ido- 
*'  latry,  in  which  a  late  author's  true  and  only  notion  of 
*'  idolatry  is  confidered  and  confuted."  1688.  4to.  This 
was  written  againft  the  Reafons  for  abrogating  the  Teji,  by 
Samuel  Parker,  Bifhop  of  Oxford.  6.  *'  Sure  and  honeft 
"  means  for  the  converfion  of  all  heretics,"  &c.  1688,  4to. 
This  is  a  tranHation  from  the  French,  with  a  preface  by  our 
author.  7.  "  An  hiftorical  treatiie  of  tranfubftantiation  ; 
'*  wherein  is  made  appear,  that  according  to  the  principles 
**  of  that  church,  this  do<Strine  cannot  be  an  article  of  faith." 
1687.  4to.  This  was  written  by  a  member  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  publifhed  by  our  author.  8.  **  Two  difcourfes 
^*  of  purgatory  and  prayer  for  the  dead."  1688,  410.  9.  '*  A 
**  continuation  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  controverfy  be- 
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*<  tween  the  church  of  England  and  the  church  of  Rome : 
*'  being  a  full  account  of  the  books  publifhed  on  both  fides." 
1688.  4to.  In  the  preface  our  author  tells  us,  that  this  is 
an  exadl  colledlion,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  make  it,  of  the 
controverfy  on  both  fides,  between  our  Divines  and  thofe  of 
the  church  of  Rome  j  "  and  in  that,  fays  he,  the  vi£lory  of 
**  truth  over  error.  Never  certainly  was  any  caufe  more  in- 
**  tirely  baffled,  than  the  Popifh  is  at  this  time.  Never  was  a 
**  controverfy  more  fully  handled,  and  that  in  fuch  a  man- 
**  ner  as  to  inftrudl  even  the  meaneft  capacities,  as  this  has 
"  been  in  thefe  laft  years  :  infomuch  that  there  is  fcarce  a 
**  perfon  among  us  fo  ignorant,  that  is  not  able  to  make  a 
**  Hand  againfl  the  rudefl  attacks  of  our  adverfaries.  Now 
*'  our  very  footmen  efleem  themfelves,  and  I  think  have 
**  fatisfied  the  world  that  they  are  not  miftaken,  an  equal 
**  match  for  Jefuits :  for  thofe,  who  would  at  leaft  be  thought 
"  the  moft  able  men  of  their  party,  and  dropt  down  from 
♦*  heaven  on  purpofe  to  oppofe  the  growth  of  the  Protcflant 
«  herefy." 

In  1689,  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  ;  and 
was  appointed  deputy  clerk  of  the  clofet,  and  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  The  fame  year 
he  was  made  Canon  of  Chrift  Church,  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
Aldrich  promoted  to  the  Deaner}'  thereof ;  Re(Slor  of  St. 
James's  Weftminfter,  in  1694:  Dean  of  Exeter  in  17CI; 
Biihop  of  Lincoln  1705  :  and  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  in 
January  1 715-16.  He  was  a  principal  figure  in  that  great 
fcene  of  controverfj',  which  opened  itfelf  with  regard  to  the 
convocation,  at  the  clofe  of  tie  laft  century  ;  of  which  we 
fhall  only  take  notice,  fo  far  as  he  was  concerned,  fomething 
having  been  already  faid  upon  it,  under  the  article  of  At- 
TERBURY.  In  the  year  1697,  ^^^rc  was  publifhed  an  ano- 
nymous pamphlet,  intitled,  "  A  letter  to  a  convocation- 
*'  man  concerning  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  that 
'*  body : "  to  which  an  anfwer  was  publifhed  the  fame  year 
by  Dr.  Wake,  under  this  title,  "  The  authority  of  Chriilian 
"  Princes  over  their  ecclefiaflical  fynods  alTerted,  with  par- 
*'  ticular  refped  to  the  convocations  of  the  Clergy  of  the 
"  realm  and  church  of  England."  8vo  :  and  this  being  at- 
tacked, the  Dodor  vindicated  himfelf  in,  "  An  appeal  to  all 
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<«  the  true  members  of  the  church  of  England,  in  behalf  of 
«  the  King's  ecclefiaftical  fupremacy,  as  by  law  eftablifhed  j 
**  by  our  Convocations  approved  ;  and  by  oyr  moft  eminent 
**  Bifliops  and  Clergymen  Hated  and  defended,  againft  both 
**  the  Popifh  and  Fanatical  oppofers  of  it."  1698,  8vo.  In 
the  year  1700,  the  celebrated  Atterbury  entered  into  this 
difpute  with  great  vigor  and  refolution,  and  publiflied  an  an- 
fwer  to  Dr.  Wake's  book,  intitled,  "  The  rights,  powers, 
**  and  privileges  of  an  Englifli  convocation,  flated  and  de- 
*<  fended,"  8vo :  reprinted  in  1 701,  with  additions.  The 
controverfy  now  grew  warm,  and  feveral  writers  of  confider- 
able  note  engaged  in  it.  Burnet,  Bifhop  of  Salifbury,  and 
Kennet,  afterwards  Bifhop  of  Peterborough,  wrote  animad- 
verfions  upon  Atterbury's  work  ;  and  Kennet's  piece  againft 
it  was  a  particular  reply  to  it,  written  under  the  countenance 
of  Archbifhop  Tenifon.  Hody,  Gibfon,  Hooper,  were  con- 
cerned in  it :  Hooper  was  on  the  fide  of  Atterbury,  Hody 
and  Gibfon  againft  him.  But  the  moft  confiderable  and  de- 
cifive  anfwer  to  Atterbury,  was  Dr.  Wake's  large  work,  in- 
titled  :  "  The  ftate  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England  in 
*'  their  councils,  fynods,  convocations,  conventions,  and 
*'  other  public  affemblies,  hiftorically  deduced  from  the 
<*  converfion  of  the  Saxons  to  the  prefent  times."  1703,  in 
folio.  This  was  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  thing;  the 
work  was  efteemed,  not  only  a  full  and  fufficient  anfwer  to 
Atterbury,  but  decifive  with  regard  to  the  controverfy  in 
general. 

Befides  what  Bifhop  Wake  wrote  and  publifhed  in  thefe 
two  memorable  controverfies^  he  was  the  author  of  feveral 
other  things.  A  large  volume  in  8vo  of  his,  *'  Sermons  and 
**  difcourfes  on  feveral  occafions,"  was  publifhed  in  the 
year  1690:  befides  fermons  and  charges,  which  came  out 
afterwards.  In  1693,  he  publifhed  an  Englifli  verfion  of, 
**  The  genuine  epiftles  of  the  apoftolical  fathers,  St.  Barna- 
"  bas,  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Clement,  St.  Polycarp,  the  fhepherd 
»*  of  Hermas,  and  the  martyrdoms  of  St.  Ignatius  and  Poly- 
^*  carp ;  with  a  large  preliminary  difcourfe  relating  to  the 
<'  feveral  treatifes  here  put  together  :"  a  fecond  edition  of 
which  was  publiflied  in  1710,  8vo,  with  fuch  corrections 
and  improvements,  '*  as  to  rend&r  it,  he  fays,  almoft  a  new 
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"  work."  In  17 19»  a  letter  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  him  '"  ^^^  pre- 
to  a  ProfeflTor  of  Zurich  in  Swiflerland,  containing  very  bit- 
ter invectives  againft  Dr.  Hoadly  Bifhop  of  Bangor,  and 
others  who  favored  his  doctrines,  occafioned  two  very  fevere 
pamphlets  to  be  publiflied  againft  him  :  one  intitled,  "  A 
**  fliort  vindication  of  the  Lord  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury 
*'  from  the  Imputation  of  being  the  author  of  a  letter,  lately 
*'  printed  at  Zurich  concerning  the  ftate  of  religion  in  Eng- 
"  land }"  the  other,  "  A  letter  to  the  Lord  Archbifhop  of 
"  Canterbury,  proving  that  his  Grace  cannot  be  the  author 
"  of  the  letter  to  an  eminent  prefbyterian  clergyman  in 
*'  Swifierland,  in  which  the  prefent  ftate  of  religion  in  Eng- 
"  land  is  blackened  and  expofed,  and  the  prefent  mi- 
"  niftry  are  mlfreprefented  and  traduced."  Mr.  Thomas 
Gordon,  the  famed  author  of  the  Independent  JVhig^  is  fup- 
pofed to  have  been  the  author  of  the  laft  pamphlet.  They 
were  both  anfwered  in  1720  by  another,  intitled,  "A  vin- 
**  dication  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  in  anfwer  to  two  fcurri- 
"  lous  libels,  pretending  to  be  a  vindication  of  his  lordfliip 
*'  of  Canterbury,  but  fcandaloufly  refleding  upon  his  Grace 
*'  and  our  moft  orthodox  clergy." 

He  died  at  Lambeth  the  24th  of  January  1 7  36-7,  and 
left  feveral  daughters.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  abili- 
ties and  learning  :  was  an  advocate  for  free  inquiry  and  li- 
berty, when  he  was  young  ;  but  age  and  preferment  feeni 
to  have  changed  him  a  little  in  that  refpecl :  at  leaft  he  was 
far  from  being  fo  zealous  about  them,  after  his  advancement 
to  the  See  of  Canterbury. 


WALLER  (Edmund)  an  Englifti  poet,  was  the  fon 
of  Robert  Waller,  Efq;  of  Agmondeftiam  in  Buckingham- 
fhire,  by  Anne  the  fifter  of  John  Hamden,  Efq;  who  diftin- 
guiflied  himfelf  fo  much  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars. 
He  was  born  the  3d  of  March  1605  at  Colefliill,  which, 
though  in  the  parifli  of  Agmondefham,  ftands  in  Hertford- 
fhire ;  and,  his  father  dying  when  he  was  very  young,  the 
care  of  his  education  fell  to  his  mother.  According  to  the 
account  in  his  life,  he  was  fent  to  Eaton  fchool ;  but  Mr. 
Wood  tells  us,  that  he  was  moftly  trained  in  grammar 
learning  under  Mr.  Dobfon,  Minifter  of  Great  Wycombe 
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in  Bucks.  He  was  afterwards  fent  to  King's  College  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  could  not  continue  long ;  for  at  fix- 
teen  or  feventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  chofen  into  the  laft 
parliament  of  King  James  I,  and  ferved  as  burgefs  for  Ag- 
mondefham.  He  began  to  exercife  his  poetical  talent  (o 
early  as  the  year  1623,  as  appears  from  a  copy  of  verfes  in 
his  works,  **  Upon  the  danger  his  Majefty  (being  Prince) 
'*  efcaped  in  the  road  of  St.  Andero;"  for  there  Prince 
Charles  returning  from  Spain  that  year  had  like  to  have  been 
cafl:  away.  It  was  not  his  wit,  his  fine  parts,  or  his  poetry, 
that  occafioned  him  to  be  firft  publicly  known  ;  but  it  was 
his  carrying  the  daughter  and  folc  heirefs  of  a  rich  citizen 
agamlt  a  rival,  wl.ofe  intereft  was  efpoufed  by  the  court.  It 
is  not  known  at  what  time  he  married  his  firft  lady  ;  but  he 
was  a  widower,  before  he  was  five  and  twenty,  when  be 
began  to  have  a  paffion  for  SacharilTa,  which  was  a  fictitious 
name  for  the  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicefter,   and  afterwards  wife  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland. 

He  was  now  known  at  court,  and  carefled  by  all  the 
people  of  quality,  who  had  any  relifh  for  wit  and  polite  lite- 
rature J  and  was  one  of  the  famous  club,  of  which  the  Lord 
Falkland,  Mr.  Chillingworth,  and  other  eminent  men  were 
members.  At  one  of  their  meetings,  they  heard  a  noife  in 
the  ftreet;  and  were  told,  that  a  Ton  of  Ben  Johnfon  was 
arrefted.  They  fent  for  him  ;  and  he  proved  to  be  Mr. 
George  Morley,  afterwards  Bi(hop  of  Winchefter.  Mr. 
Waller  liked  him  fo  well,  that  he  paid  the  debt,  which  was 
about  1 00  A  on  condition  that  he  would  live  with  him  at 
Beconsfield.  Mr.  Morley  did  fo,  eight  or  ten  years  ;  and 
from  him  Mr.  Waller  ufed  to  own,  that  he  learned  a  tafte  of 
the  ancient  writers,  and  acquired  what  he  had  of  their  ge- 
nius :  not  however,  but  he  had  given  fpecimens  of  his  tafte 
and  fkill  in  poetry,  before  this  incident  of  Mr.  Morley ;  fo 
that  we  arc  only  to  fuppofe,  that  Mr.  Morley  improved  and 
refined  it. 

He  was  returned  burgefs  for  Agmondefliam  in  the  parlia- 
ment, which  met  in  April  1640.  An  intermiflion  of  parlia- 
ments having  difgufted  the  nation,  and  raifed  jealoufies  againfl: 
the  defigns  of  the  court,  which  would  be  fure  to  difcover 
themfelvesj  whenever  the  King  came  to  afk  for  a  fupply, 
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Mr.  Waller  was  one  of  the  firft  who  condemned  the  pre- 
ceeding  meafures.     He  (hewed  himfelf   in  oppofition  to  the 
court,  and  made  a  fpeech  in  the  houfe  on  this  occafion,  April 
the  22d  1640  ;   it  gives  us  fome  notions  of  his  general  prin- 
ciples in  government,  in  which   he  afterwards   proved  very 
variable  and  inconftant.     He  oppofed  the  court  alfo  in  the 
long  parliament,   which  met  in  November  following ;   and 
was  chofen  to  impeach  Judge  Crawley,  which  he  did  in  a 
warm  and  eloquent  fpeech  July  the  6th  1641.     This  fpeech 
was  fo  highly  applauded,  that  twenty  thoufand  of  them  were 
fold  in  one  day.     In  the  latter  end  of  1642,  he  was  one  of 
the  commiflioners  appointed  by  the  parliament,  to  prefent 
their  propofitions  of  peace  to  the  King  at  Oxford.    In  1643, 
he  was  deeply  engaged  in  a  defign  to  reduce  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  the  tower,  to  the  fervice  of  the  King  ;    of  which 
Mr.  Whitelocke  has  given  the  following  account :    •*  June   Memorials 
**  1643,  fays  he,  began  the  arraignment  of  Waller,  Tom-   ofEngiiA 
*'  kyns,  Challoner,  and  others,  confpiring  to  furprife  the  city  ^q^^^^' 
**  militia,  and  fome  members  of  parliament,   and  to  let  in    1732. 
**  the  King's  forces   to  furprife  the  city,    and  dilToIve  the 
*'  parliament.     Waller,    a  very  ingenious    man,    was    the 
**  principal  a£lor  and  contriver  of  this   plot,  which  was  in 
**  defign,  when  he  and  the  other  commiflioners  were  at  Ox- 
*'  ford  with  the  parliament's  propofitions  ;    and  that  being 
"  then  known   to  the  King,  occafioned  him  to  fpeak  thefe 
"  words  to  Waller,  when  he  kifled  his  hand,  though  you  are 
*'  the  laji^  yet  you  are  not  the  worjl,  nor  the  leaji  in  favour. 
*'  When  he  was  examined  touching  this  plot,  he  was  afked, 
*'  whether  Selden,   Pierpoint,   Whitelocke,    and  others    by 
"  name,  were  acquainted  with  it.     He  anfwered,  that  they 
**  were  not ;  but  that  he  did  come  one  evening  to  Selden's 
*'  ftudv,  where  Pierpoint  and  Whitelocke  then  were  with 
**  Selden,  on  purpofe  to  impart  it  to  them  all  ;    and  fpeak- 
**  ing  of  fuch  a  thing  in  general  terms,  thofe  Gentlemen  did 
*'  fo  inveigh  againft  any  fuch  thing  as  treachery  and  bafe- 
"  nefs,  and  that  which  might   be  the  occafion  of  fliedding 
"  much  blood,  that  he  faid  he  durfl  not  for  the  awe  and  re- 
*'  fpec^,  which  he  had  for  Selden  and  the  reft,  communicate 
**  any  of  the  particulars  to  them,  but  was  almoft  dilheartened 
**  himfelf  to  proceed  in  it.     They  were  all  upon  their  trials 
I  con- 
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**  condemned  :  Tomkyns  and  Challoner  only  were  hanged  : 
**  Waller  had  a  reprieve  from  General  Eflex  j   and  after  a 
'*  year's  imprifonment  paid  a  fine  of  loooo/.  and  was  par- 
'*  doned."     The  Earl  of  Clarendon  has  given   a  particular 
account  of  this  plot,  and  alfo  of  Mr.  Waller's  behaviour,  af- 
Hift.  of  the   t^*"  ^^  w^^  difcovered  :    who  upon  his  being  taken  up,  fays 
Rebellion,      he,  "  was  fo  confounded  with  fear  and  apprehenfion,  that 
"  he  confefled  whatever  he  had  faid,  heard,  thought,  or  feen  ; 
*«  all  that  he  knew  of  himfelf,  and  all  that  he  fufpefled  of 
**  others  5   without  concealing  any  perfon  of  what  degree  or 
**  quality  foever,  or  any  difcourfe  that  he  had  ever  upon  any 
*'  occafion  entertained  with  them."     He  afterwards  tells  us, 
that  Mr.  Waller,  **  though  confefledly  the  moft  guilty,  after 
'*  he  had  with  incredible  diffimulation  a6led  fuch  remorfe  of 
*'  confcierice,  that  his  trial  v/as  put  off  out  of  chriftian  com- 
'*  paffion,    till   he   might  recover  his  underftanding ;    (and 
"  that  vVttS  not,  till  the  heat  and  fury  of  the  profecutors  was 
"  reafonably  abated  with  the  facrifices  they  had  made)   and, 
*'  by  drawing  vifitants  to  himfelf  of  the  moft  powerful  Mi- 
"  nifters  of  all  factions,  had,  by  his  liberality  and  penitence, 
"  by  his  receiving  vulgar  and  vile  fayings  from  them  with 
"  humility  and  reverence,  as  clearer  convictions  and  infor- 
'*  mations   than  in  his  life  he  had  ever  had,  and  by  diftri- 
*'  buting  great  fums  to  them  for  their  prayers  and  ghoftly 
*'  counfel,  fo  fatisfied  them,   that  they  fatisfied  others  ;    was 
**  brought  at  his  fuit  to  the  houfe  of  Commons  bar  :   where, 
'*  being  a  man  very  powerful  in  language,  and  who  by  what 
*'  he  fpoke  and   in  the  manner  of  fpeaking  it  exceedingly 
"  captivated  the  good  will  and  benevolence  of  his  hearers,'* 
he  delivered  an  oration,    "  to  which  in  truth  he  does  as 
*'  much  owe  the  keeping  his  head,  as  Catiline  did  the  lofs 
*'  of  his  to  thofe  of  Tully."     One  would  think  the  noble 
hiftorian  fhould  have  faid,   **  as  Tully  did  the  lofs  of  his  to 
*'  thofe  againft  Antony  :"   for  Catiline  was  flain  in  battle, 
whereas  Tully's  Philippics  really  coft  him   his  head.     This 
memorable  fpeech  of  Mr.  Waller,  together  with    the   two 
former,  are  printed  at  the  end  of  his  poems. 

After  he  had  faved  himfelf  from  the  confequences  of  this 

plot,  yet  fo  as  by  fire,  he  travelled  into  France,  where  he 

continued  feveral  years.     He  refided  moft  part  of  his  time 
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there  at  Roan,  where  fome  of  his  children  by  a  fecond  wife 
were  born.  In  1645,  there  was  an  edition  of  his  poems. 
Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  fided  with  the  men  in  power, 
particularly  Oliver  Cromwell,  with  whom  he  was  very  inti- 
mate. He  often  declared,  that  he  found  Cromwell  to  be 
very  well  read  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  ftory.  He  frequently 
took  notice,  that  when  Cromwell  has  been  called  to  the 
door,  in  the  midft  of  their  difcourfes  upon  thefe  fubjecls,  he 
could  overhear  him  repeating,  "  The  Lord  will  reveal,  The 
"  Lord  will  help,"  and  fuch  kind  of  cant ;  for  which  he 
would  apologize  when  he  came  back,  faying,  '*  Coufin 
*<  Waller,  I  muft  talk  to  thefe  men  after  their  own  way  ;'* 
and  would  then  go  on,  where  they  left  off.  He  wrote  a 
panegyric  upon  Cromwell  in  1654,  as  he  did  a  poem  upon 
his  death  in  1658.  At  the  reftoration  he  was  treated  with 
great  civility  by  King  Charles  II.  who  always  made  him  one 
of  the  party  in  his  diverfions  at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
and  other  places  j  and  gave  him  a  grant  of  the  provoftfhip 
of  Eaton  College,  though  that  grant  proved  of  no  efFedi. 
He  fat  in  feveral  parliaments  after  the  reftoration.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  full  vigour  of  his  genius  to  the  end  of  his  life  ; 
and  his  natural  vivacity  made  his  company  agreeable  to  the 
laft.  James  II  having  ordered  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  to 
bring  Mr.  Waller  to  him  one  afternoon,  when  he  came,  the 
King  carried  him  into  his  clofet,  and  there  afked  him,  "  how 
*'  he  liked  fuch  a  picture  ?  Sir,  fays  Mr.  Waller,  my  eyes 
**  are  dim,  and  I  know  not  whofe  it  is.'  The  King  anfwer- 
cd,  "  It  is  the  Princefs  of  Orange."  And,  fays  Mr.  Waller, 
*'  fhe  is  like  the  greateft  woman  in  the  world.  Whom  do 
*'  you  call  fo  ?  "  afked  the  King,  "  Queen  Elizabeth,"  faid 
he.  *•  I  wonder,  Mr.  Waller,"  replied,  the  King,  **  you 
*'  fhould  think  fo  ;  but  I  muft  confefs  Ihe  had  a  wife  coun- 
*«  cil.  And,  Sir,"  faid  Mr.  Waller,  "  did  your  Majefty  ever 
know  a  fool  choofe  a  wife  one  r " 

He  died  of  a  dropfy,  October  the  ift  1687  j  and  was 
interred  in  the  church  yard  of  Beconsfield,  where  a  monu- 
ment is  ereded  to  his  memory.  He  left  feveral  children, 
and  bequeathed  his  eftate  to  his  fecond  fon  Edmund  ;  his 
eldeft  Benjamin  being  fo  far  from  inheriting  his  father's  wit, 
^hat  he  even  wanted  common  fenfe.  Edmund,  in  the  be- 
ginning 
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ginning  of  his  life,  was  member  of  parliament  forAgmondc* 
fham  ;   but  afterwards  turned   quaker.      He  had  other  fons 
and  daughters.     As  to  Mr.  Waller,  his  character  is  drawn 
at  large  by  the  mafterly  hand  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  j  and, 
as  it  contains  all  that  need  be  faid  about  him,  nothing  can 
be  more  proper  than  to  infert  it  here.    "  Edmund  Waller, 
fays  the  hiftorian,  *'  was  born  to  a  very  fair  eflate,  by  the 
Earl  of  cia-   '*  parfimony  or  frugality  of  a  wife  father  and  mother  ;   and 
rendon,         <«  he  thought  it  fo  Commendable  an  advanta2:e,  that  he  re- 
fcrd>  i7S9>    "  ^o'ved  to  improve  it  with  his  utmoft  care,   upon  which  in 
<Blio.  «t  his  nature  he  was  too  much  intent ;   and,   in  order  to  that, 

•'  he  was  fo  much  referved  and  retired,  that  he  was  fcarce 
**  ever  heard  of,  till  by  his  addrefs  and  dexterity  he  had  got- 
"  ten  a  very  rich  wife  in  the  city,  againft  all  the  recom- 
*'  mendation,  and  countenance,  and  authority  of  the  court, 
*'  which  was  thoroughly  engaged  on  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Crofts  i 
*'  and  which  ufed  to  be  fuccefsful  in  that  age  againft  any  op- 
*'  pofition.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  an  alliance 
*'  and  friendfhip  with  Dr.  Morley,  who  had  aflifted  and  in- 
"  ftrudled  him  in  the  reading  many  good  books,  to  which 
•'  his  natural  parts  and  promptitude  inclined  him,  efpecially 
*'  the  poets  ;  and  at  the  age  when  other  men  ufed  to  give 
*'  over  writing  verfes,  (for  he  was  near  thirty  years  of  age, 
**  when  he  firft  engaged  himfelf  in  that  exercife,  at  leaft, 
'*  that  he  was  known  to  do  fo)  he  furprifed  the  town  with 
'*  two  or  three  pieces  of  that  kind  ;  as  if  a  tenth  mufe  had 
"  been  newly  horn,  to  cherifli  drooping  poetry.  The  do<Slor 
•'  at  that  time  brought  him  Into  that  company,  which  was 
*'  moft  celebrated  for  good  converfation  ;  where  he  was  re- 
**  ceived  and  efteemed  with  great  applaufe  and  refpe£l.  He 
*'  was  a  very  pleafant  difcourfer,  in  earneft  and  in  jeft  ;  and 
*'  therefore  very  grateful  to  ail  kind  of  company,  where  he 
**  was  not  the  lefs  efteemed  for  being  very  rich.  He  had  been 
*'  even  nurfed  in  parliaments,  where  he  fat  when  he  was 
"  very  young  ;  and  fo  when  they  were  refumed  again  (after 
**  a  long  intermillion)  he  appeared  in  thofe  allembHes  with 
**  great  advantage  ;  having  a  graceful  way  of  fpeaking,  and 
*'  by  thinking  much  upon  feveral  arguments  (which  his  tem- 
"  per  and  complexion,  that  had  much  of  melancholic,  in- 
*'  clined  him  to)  he  feemed  often  to  fp^ak  upon  the  fudden, 
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«*  when  the  occafion  had  only  adminiftered  the  opportunity 
**  of  laying;  what  he  had  thorougly  confidered,  which  gave 
*«  a  great  luftre  to  all  he  faid  ;  which  yet  was  rather  of  de- 
*'  light  than  weight.  There  needs  no  more  be  faid  to  extol 
*'  the  excellence  and  power  of  his  wit,  and  pleafantnefs  of 
*'  his  converfation,  than  that  it  was  of  magnitude  enough  to 
**  cover  a  world  of  very  great  faults  ;  that  is,  fo  to  cover 
"  them,  that  they  were  not  taken  notice  of  to  his  reproach  ; 
*'  viz.  a  narrownefs  in  his  nature  to  the  loweft  degree ;  an 
**  abjedlnefs  and  want  of  courage  to  fupport  him  in  any  vir- 
"  tuous  undertaking  ;  an  infmuation  and  fervile  flattery  to 
"  the  height,  the  vaineft  and  moft  imperious  nature  could  be 
*' contented  with;  that  it  preferved  and  won  his  life  from 
**  thofe,  who  were  moft  refolved  to  take  it,  and  on  an  occa- 
*'  fion  in  which  he  ought  to  have  been  ambitious  to  have  loft 
"  it ;  and  then  preferved  him  again  from  the  reproach  and 
*«  contempt,  that  was  due  to  him,  for  fo  preferving  it,  and 
*'  for  vindicating  it  at  fuch  a  price  ;  that  it  had  power  to  re- 
**  concile  him  to  thofe,  whom  he  had  moft  offended  and  pro- 
*'  voked  ;  and  continued  to  his  old  age  with  that  rare  felici- 
"  ty,  that  his  company  was  acceptable,  when  his  fpirit  was 
"  odious  ;  and  he  was  at  leaft  pitied,  where  he  was  moft  de- 
"  tefted." 

But  however  unfavourably  we  are  obliged  to  think  of  Mr. 
Waller's  virtues  and  moral  accomplifliments,  yet  nothing  can 
be  higher  than  what  is  faid,  and  what  indeed  his  own  wri- 
ting force  us  to  believe,  of  his  line  parts  and  wit,  of  his  con- 
fummate  fkill  in  poetry  and  polite  literature,  and  above  all 
of  his  addrefs  in  improving  and  refining  the  Englifti  tongue. 
The  anonymous  author  ot  the  preface  to  the  fecond  part  of 
his  poems,  printed  in  the  year  1690,  has  fpoken  pertinently 
to  this  part  of  his  charader :  "  Mr.  Waller's  is  a  name, 
**  fays  he,  that  carries  every  thing  in  it,  either  great,  or 
•'  graceful  in  poetry.  He  was  indeed  the  parent  of  Englifh 
*'  verfe,  and  the  firft  who  fliewed  us,  our  tongue  had  beauty 
"  and  numbers  in  it.  Our  language  owes  more  to  him,  than 
•*  the  French  does  to  cardinal  Richelieu  and  the  whole  aca- 
*'  demy  — The  tongue  came  into  his  hands  like  a  rough  dia- 
**  mond  :  he  polifli'd  it  firft ;  and  to  that  degree,  that  all  ar- 
**  tifts  fmce  him  have  admired  the  workmanfliip,  without 

"  pretending 
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*«  pretending  to  mend  it.  Suckling  and  Carew,  1  muft  coil- 
*«  Ms,  wrote  fome  few  things  imoothly  enough  ;  but,  as  all 
*'  they  did  in  this  kind  was  not  very  confiderable,  fo  it  was  a 
*'  little  later  than  the  earlieft  pieces  of  Mr.  Waller.  He  un- 
*'  doubtedly  ftands  firft  in  the  lift  of  refiners  ;  and,  for 
"  ought  I  know,  laft  too  :  for  Iqueftion  whether,  in  Charles 
*'  the  fecond's  reign,  Englifh  did  not  come  to  its  full  per- 
*'  fecSlion  ;  and  whether  it  has  not  had  its  Auguftan  age, 
'*  as  well  as  the  Latin.  It  fecms  to  be  already  mixed  with 
**  foreign  languages,  as  far  as  its  purity  will  bear ;  and  as 
**  chymifts  fay  of  their  menftruums,  to  be  quite  fated  with 
*'  the  infufion.  But  pofterity  will  beft  judge  of  this.  In  the 
*'  mean  time  it  is  a  furprifing  reflet^ion,  that  betvVeen  what 
'*  Spencer  wrote  laft,  and  Waller  firft,  there  ftiould  not  be 
'*  much  above  tv/enty  years  diftance  :  and  yet,  the  one's 
*'  language,  like  the  money  of  that  time,  is  as  current  now 
"  as  ever ;  whilft  the  other's  words  are  like  old  coins,  one 
"  muft  go  to  an  antiquary  to  underftand  their  true  meaning 
•'  and  value.  Such  advances  may  a  great  genius  make, 
*'  when  it  undertakes  any  thing  in  earneft  !" 

The  beft  edition  of  Mr.  Waller's  works  is  that,  publiflied 
in  1730,  4to,  containing  his  poems,  fpeeches,  and  letters: 
with  elegant  and  ufeful  notes  and  obfervations  by  Mr.  Elijah 
Fenton.  Mr.  Fenton's  edition  has  fince  been  printed  in  i2mo, 
or  rather  fmall  8vo. 


«  Dr.  Wal- 
*'  lis's  Let- 
"  ter  to  Dr. 
"  Thomas 
•«  Smith," 
printed  by 
Mr.  Hearne, 
with 

"  LangtofF's 
"  Chroni- 
"  cle/' 
vol.  I. 
Lond.  1725. 
- — General 
Diftionary, 


W  A  L  L  I  S  (John)  an  eminent  Englifli  mathematician, 
was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  at  Aihford  in  Kent, 
November  the  23d,  1616.  His  father  dying  whefi  he  was 
but  fix  years  of  age,  he  was  educated  in  grammar  learning, 
at  Leygreen  near  Tenterden,  by  Mr.  James  Movat,  a  Scotf- 
man  j  and  in  1630,  was  removed  to  Feifted  fchool  in  Eflex, 
where  befides  the  Greek  and  Latin,  he  was  inftrudled  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  and  alfo  in  the  rudiments  of  logic,  muftc, 
and  the  French  language.  In  December  1632,  he  was  fent 
to  Emmanuel  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  had  among 
others  Mr.  Whitchcote  for  his  tutor ;  and  took  the  degrees 
in  arts,  a  bachelor's  in  1637,  a  mafter's  in  1640.  About 
the  fame  time  he  went  into  orders,  and  was  chofen  fellow 
of  queen's  college,  there  being  no  vacancy  in  his  own.     He 

kept 
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kept  his  fellowfhip;  till  ft  was  vacated  by  his  marriageV  but 
quitted  the  college  to  be  chaplain  to  Sir  Richard  Darley, 
■whofe  feat  was  at  Bullcrcramb  in  Yorkfh're  After  he  had 
lived  in  this  family  about  a  year,  he  removed  to  that  of  the 
lady  Vere,  with  whom  he  continued  two  years  more.  It 
was  there,  that  he  difcovered  the  art  of  decyphering  ;  and 
after  the  reftoration  he  was  abufcd,  for  having  during  the  ci- 
vil war  decvphered  the  letters  of  king  Charles,  taken  in  his 
cabinet  at  Nafeby  :  which  report  beirfg  revived  upon  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  king  James  II  to  the  crown,  he  wrote  a  letter  in 
his  own  vindication  to  his  friend  Dr.  Fell,  bifhop  of  Oxford, 
dated  April  the  8th,   1685. 

In  1643,    he  publifhed,  «'^  Truth  Tryed,   or  Animadver- 
**  fions  on  the  lord  Brooke's  treatife,  called.  The  Nature  ef 
*'  Truthy  &c."  iftylirig  himfelf  a  nainifter  in  London,  proba- 
bly of  St.  Gabriel  Fenchurch,    the  fenueflration  of  which 
had  been  granted  to  him.     In  1644,  he  was  chofeti  one  of 
the  fcribes  t»r  fecretzries  to  the  aflembly  of  divines  at  Weft- 
minfter  ;  and  the  fame  year  took  a  wife.     Academical  ftudies 
being  much  interrupted  by  the  civil  wars  in  both  the  univer- 
fities,   the  eminently  learned  among  them  reforted  to  Lon- 
idon,  and  formed  aflemblies  there.     Waliis  belonged  to  one 
of  thefe,  the  members  whereof  met  once  a  week  to  difcourfe 
of  philofophical  matters  ;  and  this  fociety  was  the  rife  and 
beginning  of  that,  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  the  royal  fociety.     The  Savilian  profefibr  of  ged- 
metry  at  Oxford  being  ejeded  by  the  parliamentary  vifilorS 
in  1649,  Waliis  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  in  that  place} 
and  accordingly  removed  from  London  to  Oxford,   and  hav- 
ing entered  himfelf  of  Exeter  college,  was  admitted  mafter 
of  arts  there  the  fame  year.     He  opened  his  leclurcs  on  the 
laft  day  of  October  with  an  inaugural  fpeech  in  Latin,  which 
was  afterwards  printed.     In  1650,  he  publiflied  fome  '*  Ahi- 
*'  madverfions  on  a  book  of  Mr.  Baxter,  intitlcd,  Aphbrifma 
of  Juftification  and  the  Covenant  j"  and  in  1653,   ^  gram- 
mar of  the  Ei^lifh  tongue  for  the-ufe  of  foreigners  in  Latin, 
under  this  title  :    Grammaiica  Lingua  Avglicana^   cum  trac- 
tatu  de  Loqueld  feu  foiiorum  formatione^  in  8vo.     In  the  piece 
de  Loquela,  &c.  he  tells  us,   that   "  he  has  philofophically 
"  confidered  the  formation  of  all  founds  ufed  in  articulat? 
Vol.  XL  Z  **  fpeecb. 
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"  fpeech,  as  well  of  our  own,  as  of  any  other  language  that 

**  he  knew  ;  by  what  organs,  and  in  what  pofition  each  found 

**  was  formed  j  with  the  nice  diftindtions  of  each,  which  in 

**  fome  letters  of  the  fame  organ  arc  very  fubtile  :  fo  that  by 

'*  fuch  organs,   in  fuch  pofition,   the  breath  ifluing  from  the 

<*  lungs  will  form  fuch  founds,  whether  the  perfon  do  or  do 

**  not  hear  himfelf  fpealc."     Purfuing  thefe  refledlions,   he 

was  led  to  think  it  poflible,  that  a  deaf  perfon  might  be  taught 

to  fpeak  by  being  directed  fo  to  apply  the  organs  of  fpeech, 

as  the  found  of  each  letter  required,  which  children  learn  by 

imitation  and  frequent  attempts,  rather  than  by  art.  He  made 

a  trial  or  two  with  fuccefs  j  and  particularly  of  one  Popham, 

which   involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Holder,  of 

See  HOL-   which  fome  account  has  already  been  given.     We  fhall  only 

add,  that  while  lome  have  determined  it  in  favor  of  Wallis, 

others  have  determined  it  againfl:  him  ;  among  which  latter 

fort  is   Mr.  Anthony  Wood,   at  the  fame  time  remarking 

Fafti.vol.il.   Wallis  to  be  a  perfon,  *'  who  at  any  time  can  make  black 

p.  139.  ^ 

edit.  1721.     *'  white,   and  white  black,  for  his  own  ends ;   and  hath   a 

*'  ready  knack  of  fophiftical  evafion,  as  he  himfelf  did  know 
«  full  well." 

May  the  31ft,  1654,  he  took  the  degree  of  do(5lor  of  di- 
vinity. In  1655,  Mr.  Hobbes  having  printed  his  treatife  de 
Corf  ore  Philofophico^  Dr.  Wallis  the  fame  year  wrote  a  con- 
futation of  it  in  Latin,  under  the  title  of,  Eler,chus  Geome- 
tria  Hobb'tante^  in  8vo ;  which  fo  provoked  Hobbes,  that  in 
1656  he  publiflied  it  in  Englifh,  with  the  addition  of  what 
he  called,  *'  Six  Leflbns  to  the  Profe/fors  of  Mathematics  in 
*'  Oxford,"  4to.  Upon  this,  Dr.  Wallis  wrote  an  anfwer 
in  Englifh,  intitled,  **  Due  Correcflion  for  Mr.  Hobbes ;  or 
**  School-Difcipline  for  not  faying  his  Leffons  right,"  1656, 
inSvo:  to  which  Mr.  Hobbes  replied  in  a  pamphlet,  with 
the  title  of,  "  STIFMAi,  &c.  or,  Marks  of  the  abfurd  Geo- 
*'  metry.  Rural  Language,  Scotifli  Church  -  Politics,  and 
*'  Barbarifms,  of  John  Wallis,  &c."  1657,  4to.  This  was 
immediately  rejoined  to  by  Dr.  Wallis  in,  Hobbiuni  Pun£ii 
Dijpun5lio^  1^57  j  ^"^  ^^re  this  controverfy  feems  to  have 
ended  at  this  time  :  but  four  years  after,  1661,  Mr.  Hobbes 
printed  Examinatio  iff  Emendatio  Mathematicorum  Hoaterno- 
rum  infix  Dialogic  ;  which  occafioned  Dr.  Wallis  to  publifli 

the 
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the  next  year,  Hohbius  Heautontimorumenos,  in  8vo,  addrefled 
to  Mr.  Boyle.  In  1657,  he  colleded  and  publiflied  his  ma- 
thematical works  in  two  parts,  with  the  title  of  l/jathefis 
Univerfalisy  in  4to  ;  and  in  1658,  Commercium  Epijiolicumde 
quajiisnibus  quibufdam  Alatbematicis  nuper  habitutriy  in  4to. 
This  was  a  colledion  of  letters,  written  by  lord  Brouncker, 
Sir  Keneim  Digby,  Ferraat,  Schooten,  Wallis,  and  others. 
He  was  this  year,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Gerard  Langbaine, 
chofen  cuftos  archivorum  of  the  univerfity  :  yet  not  without 
fome  ftruggle.  Dr.  Zouch,  a  learned  Civilian,  who,  as  his 
friend  Mr.  Henry  Stubbe  reprefents  the  cafe,  had  been  an  af- 
feflbr  in  the  vice-chancellor's  court  thirty  years  and  more, 
was  a  candidate,  but  without  fuccefs  ;  which  induced  Mr. 
Stubbe,  who,  on  his  friend  Mr.  Hobbes's  account,  had  be- 
fore waged  war  againft  Wallis,  to  publifh  a  pamphlet,  in- 
titled,  "  The  Savilian  Profeflbr's  Cafe  Stated,"  1658,  4to. 
Dr.  Wallis  replied  to  this ;  and  Mr.  Stubbe  republifhed  his 
cafe  with  enlargements,  and  a  vindication  againft  the  excep* 
tions  of  Dr.  Wallis. 

Upon  the  reftoration,  he  met  with  great  refpeil^  the  king 
thinking  favourably  of  him  on  account  of  fome  fervices  done, 
as  the  king  knew,  to  his  royal  father  and  himfelf ;  and  the 
lord  chancellor  Clarendon  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  fecretary 
of  ftate  being  his  friends.  He  was  therefore  not  only  made 
king's  chaplain,  but  confirmed  alfo  in  his  places  of  Savilian 
profeflbr  and  keeper  of  the  archives.  In  1661,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  divines,  who  were  empowered  to  review 
the  book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and  afterwards  complied  with 
the  terms  of  the  zck  of  uniformity,  continuing  a  fteady  con- 
formift  to  the  church  of  England  till  his  death.  He  was 
one  of  the  firft  members  of  the  royal  fociety,  and  kept  a  con- 
ftant  correipondence  with  it  by  letters  and  papers  j  many  of 
which  are  publiflied  in  the  tranfa«Siions  of  that  fociety.  He 
continued  to  publifh  many  and  ufeful  works,  in  the  mathe- 
matical way  efpecially.  In  1676,  he  gave  an  edition  of, 
jjrchimedis  Syracufani  Arenar'ius  i3  Dimcnfio  Circuli :  and  in 
1682,  he  publifhed  from  the  manufcripts,  Claudii  Ptolemai 
Opui  Harmonicum,  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes  j 
to  which  he  afterwards  added,  Appendix  de  veterum  Harmo- 
nica ad  hodiernam  compareta^  Sec.     In  1685,   be  publifhed 

Z  2  fome- 
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foroe  theological  pieces  ;  and  about  1690,  was  eno-awed  In  a 
difpute  with  the  Unitarians ;  and  in  1692,  in  another  dif- 
pute  about  the  Sabbath.  His  pamphlets  and  books  upon  fub- 
jeds  of  divinity  are  very  numerous,  .but  nothing  near  fo  im- 
portant as  his  mathematical  performances :  however,  in  1697, 
the  curators  of  the  prefs  at  Oxford  thought  it  for  tiie  honouf 
of  the  univcrfity,  to  collect  all  his  works  which  had  been 
printed  feparately,  as  well  in  Englifli  as  in  Latin,  and  to 
publifli  them  together  in  the  Latin  tongue.  They  were  ac- 
cordingly publifhed  at  Oxford,  1699,  in  three  volumes,  fo- 
lio i  and  dedicated  to  king  William. 

He  died  Odober  the  28th,   1703,  in  his  88th  year;  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  church  at  Oxford,  where  a  monu- 
ment is  eredled  to  his  memory.     He  left  behind  him  one  fon, 
who  had  been  born  in  1650,   and  two  daughters.     We  are 
told,  that  he  was  of  a  vigorous  conftitution,  and  of  a  mind, 
which  was  ftrong,  calm,   ferene,   and  not  eafily  ruffled  or 
difcompofedj   that  though,  while  he  lived,  he  was  looked 
upon  by  the  high  flyers  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  fufpefled  as 
if  not  thoroughly  afFedled  to  the  monarchy  and  church  efta- 
blifhment,   he  was  yet  very  much  honoured  and  eftecmed  by 
©thers  of  a  better  temper  and  judgment,  and  of  more  know- 
ledge and  larger  thoughts  ;   and  that  by  thefe,   both  at  home 
and  abroad,  he  was  reckoned  the  glory  and  ornament  of  his 
country,  and  of  the   univerfity  in  particular.     He  fpeaks  of 
himfelf,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Smith,  in  a  drain,   which  {hews 
him  to  have  been  a  very  wife  and  prudent  man,  whatever  his 
fecret  opinions  and  attachments  might  be  :   '*  It  hath  been 
**  my  lot,  fays  he,  to  live  in  a  time,  wherein  have  been  ma- 
*'  ny  and  great  changes  and  alterations.     It  hath  been  my 
•'  endeavor  all  along  to  a£l  by  moderate  principles,  between 
**  the  extremities  on  either  hand,  in  a  moderate  compliance 
*'  with  the  powers  in  being,  in  thofe  places,   where  it  hath 
*'  been  my  lot  to  live,  without  the  fierce  and  violent  animo- 
*«  fities  ufual  in  fuch  cafes  againft  all  that  did  not  a£b  jufl  as 
*'  I  did,  knowing  that  there  were  many  worthy  perfons  en- 
««  gaged  on  either  fide  ;  and  willing  whatfoever  fide  was  up- 
"  permofl  to  promote,  as  I  was  able,  any  good  defign  for 
**  the  true  intereft  of  religion,   of  learning,   and  the  public 
<♦  good,  and  ready  fo  to  do  good  ofSces,   as  there  was  op- 

'*  portunity; 
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♦«  portunity  ;  and  if  things  could  not  be  juft  as  I  could  wifh, 
«  to  make  the  beft  of  what  is  ;  and  hereby,  through  God's 
»«  gracious  providence,  I  have  been  able  to  liveeafy  and  ufe- 
"  ful,  though  not  great." 

WALSH  (William)  an  Englifti  critic  and  poet,  was 
the  fon  of  Jo''eph  Walfti,   of  Abberley   in  Worcefterfhire, 
Efq;  and  born  about  the  year  1 660  ;  for  the  precife  time 
does  not  appear.     According  to  Mr.  Pope,  his  birth  happened  p^p^., 
in  1659  ;  but  Mr.  Wood  places  it  four  years  later.     He  be-    Works, 
came  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Wadham  college  in  Oxford   j'^^o',  ^ 
in  1678,   but  left  the  univerfity  without  taking  a  degree. 
He  retired  to   his  native  country  for  the  prefent,   and  fome   ^^^^^:  ^* 
time  after  went  to  London.     In  1691,  he  publifhed,  with  a  p.  1106. 
preface  written  by  his  friend  and  advocate  Mr,  Dryden,  "  A  «^^*  *7*'* 
*'  Dialogue  concerning  Women,  being  a  defence  of  the  fex." 
in  8vo  :   and  the  year  after,  *'  Letters  and  Poems,   amorous 
*'  and  gallant,"  in  8vo.     Thefe  were  republiihed  among  the 
works  of  the  ATinor  Poets,  printed  in  1749,  with  other  per- 
formances of  Mr.  Walfh  ;  among  which  is  '*  An  Eflay  on 
"  Paftoral  Poetry,"  withafliort  '■'■  Defence  of  Virgil"  againft 
fome  refieilions  of  Monf.  Fontenelle.     That  critic  had  cen- 
fured  Virgil  for  writing  paftorals  in  too  courtly  a  ftile,  which, 
he  fays,  is  not  proper  for  the  Doric  Mufe  :   but  Mr.  Walfli 
has  oppofed  to  this,  that  the  fhepherds  in  VirgiPs  time  were 
held  in  greater  efteem,  and  were  perfons  of  a  much  fuperior 
figure  to  what  they  are  now.     Mr.  Walfh's  other  pieces  con- 
fift  chiefly  of  elegies,  epitaphs,  odes   and  fongs.     He  was 
made  gentleman  of  the  horfe  in  queen  Anne's  reign,  and  died 
in  the  year  1708.     Mr.  Dry-den,  in  the  poftfcript  to  his  tranf- 
lation  of  Virgil,   has  aflerted  Mr.  Walfh  to  have  been  the 
beft  critic  then  living ;   and  Mr.  Pope,  to  whom  this  critic 
was  a  director  as  well  as  friend,  has  written  thus  of  hira>  in 
the  EJfay  on  Crtticifmy  verfe  719  : 

**  Yet  fome  there  were  among  the  founder  hv/^ 
'*  Of  thofe  who  lefs  prefum'd,  and  better  knew ; 
"  Who  durft  aiTert  the  jufter  ancient  caufe 
<>  And  here  reftor'd  wit's  fundamental  laws. 
************ 
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<*  Such  late  was  IValJh^  the  mufe's  judge  and  friend, 
*'  Who  juftly  knew  to  blame  or  to  commend  ; 
**  To  failings  mild,  but  zealous  for  defert ; 
*'  The  cleareft  head,  and  the  fincereft  heart. 
♦«  This  humble  praife,  lamented  ihade  !   receive, 
**  This  praife  at  leaft  a  grateful  mufe  may  give  : 
**  The  mufe,  whofe  early  voice  you  taught  to  fing, 
*'  PrefcribM  her  heights,  and  prun'd  her  tender  wing  i 
*'  Her  guide  now  loft        ' 
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WALTON  (Brian)  a  learned  Englifli  bifhop,  and 
editor  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  was  born  at  Cleaveland  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  anno  i6co.  He  was  firft  of 
Magdalen,  then  of  Peter  Houfe  college,  in  Cambiidge; 
where  he  took  a  mafter  of  arts  degree  in  1623.  About  that 
time,  or  before,  he  taught  a  fchool,  and  ferved  as  a  curate, 
in  Suffolk  :  from  whence  he  removed  to  London,  and  lived 
for  a  little  time  under  Mr.  Stock,  redor  of  Allhallows  in 
Breadftreet.  After  his  death,  he  became  rciSlor  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's Orgar  in  London,  and  of  Sandon  in  Effexj  to  the  lat- 
ter of  which  he  was  admitted  in  1635.  The  way  to  prefer- 
ment lay  pretty  open  then  to  a  man  of  his  qualities ;  for  he 
had  not  only  very  uncommon  learning,  which  was  more  re- 
garded then,  than  it  has  Wen  of  late  years  ;  but  he  was  alfo 
exceedingly  zealous  for  the  church  and  king.  In  1639,  he 
commenced  dod^or  of  divinity  ;  at  which  tirnc  he  was  pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's,  and  chaplain  to  the  king.  He  pof- 
fefled  alfo  another  branch  of  knowledge,  which  made  him 
very  acceptable  to  the  clergy :  he  was  well  verfed  in  the  laws 
of  the  land,  efpecially  thofe,  which  relate  to  the  patrimony 
and  liberties  of  the  church.  During  the  controverfy  between 
the  clergy  and  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  London  about  the 
tythes  of  rent,  he  was  very  induftrious  and  active  in  behalf 
of  the  former ;  and  upon  that  occafion  made  fo  exa£^  and 
learned  a  colle(5lion  of  cuftoms,  prefcriptions,  laws,  orders, 
proclamations,  and  compofitions,  for  many  hundred  years 
together,  relating  to  that  matter,  (an  abftracl  of  which  was 
afterwards  publiflied)  that  the  judge  declared,  *'  there  could 
**  be  no  dealing  with  the  London  minifters,  if  Mr.  Walton 
**  pleaded  for  them." 

Upon 
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Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  fummoned 
bv  the  houfe  of  commons  as  a  delinquent ;  was  fequeftered 
from  his  living  of  St.  Martin's  Orgar,  plundered,  and  forced 
to  fly :  but  whether  he  went  to  Oxford  diredlly,  or  to  his 
other  living. of  Sandon  in  Eflex,  does  not  appear.  But  at  what 
time  focver  it  happened,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  moft  cruel- 
ly treated  at  that  living  likewife,  being  grievoufly  harafled 
there  ;  and  once,  when  he  was  fought  for  by  a  party  of 
horfe,  was  forced  to  fhelter  himfelf  in  a  broom-field.  And 
the  manner  of  his  being  fequeftered  from  this  living  is  very 
remarkable  ;  for  Sir  Henry  Mildmay  and  Mr.  Afhe,  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  firft  themfelves  drew  up  articles  againft 
him,  though  no  way  concerned  in  the  parifli,  and  then  fent 
them  to  Sandon  to  be  witnefled  and  fubfcribed.  Thus  dif- 
poffefled  of  both  his  livings,  he  betook  himfelf  for  refuge  to 
Oxford  :  and  he  did  very  rightly,  according  to  Mr,  Lloyd, 
who  affirms,  that  otherwife  he  would  have  been  murdered. 
This  fhews,  what  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  from  his  principles 
and  aftive  fpirit,  how  exceedingly  obnoxious  he  was  to  the 
parliament. 

Auguft  the  1 2th,  1645,  he  was  incorporated  doSXor  of  di- 
vinity in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  Here  it  was,  that  he 
formed  the  noble  fcheme  of  publifhing  the  Polyglot  Bible  ; 
and  upon  the  decline  of  the  king's  caufe,  he  retired  to  the 
houfe  of  Dr.  William  Fuller,  his  father-in-law,  in  London, 
where,  though  frequently  difturbed  by  the  prevailing  powers, 
he  lived  to  complete  it.  The  Biblia  Polyglotia  was  publifhed 
at  London,  anno  1657,  in  fix  volumes,  folio  ;  wherein  the 
facred  text  was,  by  his  fingular  care  and  overfight,  printed, 
not  only  in  the  Vulgar  Latin,  but  alfo  in  the  Hebrew,  Sy- 
riac,  Cbaidee,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  jEthiopic,  Perfic,  and 
Greek  languages  ;  each  having  its  peculiar  Latin  tranflation 
joined  therewith,  and  an  apparatus  fitted  to  each  for  the  bet- 
ter underftanding  of  thofe  tongues.  In  this  great  work,  fa 
far  as  related  to  the  corre^ing  of  it  at  the  prefs,  and  the  col- 
lating of  copies,  he  had  the  afliftance  of  feveral  learned  per- 
fons ;  the  chief  of  whom  was  Mr.  Caftle  or  Caftell,  after- 
wards dodtor  of  divinity,  mafter  of  Catherine  hall,  and  pro- 
feflbr  of  Arabic,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  In  the 
preface  to  his  Lexicon  Heptagbtton,   publifhed  in  the  year 
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1669,  ^^'  Caftle  tells  us,  that  he  had  a  more  than  ord-inary, 
hand  in  that  work,  as  indeed  it  is  certain  that  he  had  :  and 
therefore  had  a  right  to  greater  acknowledgments,  than  are 
made  by  Dr.  "Walton  in  the  preface  to  the  Polyglot,  who  yet 
calls  him  virutn^  in  quo  trud'ttio  fumma  magnaquc  ammi  vis 
convener e.  Among  his  other  affiflanrs,  were  Mr.  Samuel 
Clarke  of  Merton  college,  and  Mr.  Thomss  fjyde  of  Queen's 
colle2;e,  Oxford  :  he  had  alfo  fome  help  from  Mr.  Whee- 
lock,  Mr.  1  horndike,  Mr.  Edward  Pocock,  Mr.  Thomas 
Gi caves,  &c.  Towards  the  printing  the  work,  he  had  con- 
tributions of  monies  from  many  noble  perfons  and  gentle- 
men, which  were  put  into  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Hum- 
ble, treafurer  for  the  faid  work.  The  Prolegomena  and  Ap- 
pendix to  it  were  attacked  in  1659  by  Dr.  John  Owen  in, 
*■'  Confiderations,"  &c.  who  was  anfwered  the  fame  year  by 
Dr.  Walton  in  a  piece,  under  the  title  of,  *'  The  Confide- 
*'  rator  confidered  :  or,  a  brief  view  of  certain  confiderations 
"  upon  the  Biblia  Polyglotta,  the  Prolegomena,  and  Appen- 
"  dix.  Wherein,  among  other  things,  the  certainty,  inte- 
"  grity,  and  the  divine  authority  of  the  original  text,  is  de- 
*'  fended  agalnft  the  confequences  of  Atheifts,  Papifts,  Anti- 
"  Scripturifts,  Sec.  inferred  from  the  various  readings  and  no- 
"  velty  of  the  Hebrew  points,  by  the  author  of  the  faid  Con- 
"  fiderations.  The  Biblia  Polyglotta  and  tranflations  therein 
"  exhibited,  with  the  various  readings,  Prolegomena,  and 
*'  Appendix,  vindicated  from  his  afperfions  and  calumnies  : 
*•  and  the  queftions  about  the  pundlation  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
'*  the  various  readings,  and  the  ancient  Hebrew  charader, 
<*  briefly  handled,"  in  8vo. 

After  the  reftoration,  he  had  the  honour  to  prefent  the  Po- 
lyglot Bible  to  king  Charles  II ;  who  made  him  his  chap- 
lain in  ordinary,  and  loon  after  promoted  him  to  the  bifhop- 
ric  of  Cheflcr.  In  September  1661,  he  went  to  take  pof- 
felTion  of  his  fee  ;  and  Vvas  met  upon  the  road,  and  received 
with  fuch  a  concourfe  of  gentry,  clergy,  militia  both  of  the 
city  and  country,  and  with  fuch  acclamations  of  thoufands  of 
the  people,  as  had  never  been  known  upon  any  fuch  occafion. 
This  was  on  the  10th  of  September,  and  on  the  nth  he  was 
mflalled  with  much  ceremony  :  "  a  day,  fays  Mr.  Wood, 
*'  ;.ut  to  be  forgotten  by  all  the  true  fons  of  the  church  of 
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**  England,  though  curfed  then  in  private  by  the  moft  raf- 
«*  cally  fa<flion  and  crop-eared  whelps  of  thofe  parts,  who 
"  did  their  endeavors  to  make  it  a  may-game  and  a  piece  of 
?'  foppery."  This  glory,  however,  which  attended  bifliop 
Walton,  though  it  feems  to  have  been  great,  was  yet  fhort- 
lived  ;  for,  returning  to  London,  he  died  at  his  houfe  in 
Alderfgate-ftreet,  the  29ih  of  November  following,  and  on 
the  5th  of  December  was  interred  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
where  a  monument  with  a  Latin  infcription  was  eredted  to 
his  memory. 

He  had  publiflied  at  London  in  1655,  IntrGdu£fioadie£iia- 
nem  linguarum  Orientalium^  in  8vo. 

WANS  LE  B  (John  Michael)  a  learned  German, 
was  born  the  ift  of  November  1635,  at  Erfort  in  Thurin- 
gia,  where  his  father  was  minifter  of  a  Lutheran  church,  to^^^xirl. 
After  having  ftudied  philofophy  and  theology  at  Konigfberg, 
he  put  himfelf  under  Job  Ludolf,  in  order  to  learn  the  Ori- 
ental tongues  of  that  celebrated  profefTor.  Ludolf  taught 
him  the  Ethiopic  among  ethers,  and  then  feat  him  at  his 
own  expence  into  England,  to  print  his  Ethiopic  Dictionary, 
which  came  out  at  London  in  1661.  Ludolf  complained  of 
Wanfleb  for  inferting  many  falle  and  ridiculous  things,  and 
afterwards  gave  a  new  edition  of  it  himfelf.  Dr.  Edmund 
Caftle  was  at  that  time  employed  upon  his  Lexicon  Hepta- 
glotton,  and  was  mightily  pleafed  to  find  in  Wanfleb  a  man, 
who  could  aflift  him  in  his  laborious  undertaking  :  he  re- 
ceived him  therefore  into  his  houfe,  and  kept  him  three 
months.  Wanfleb  was  no  iboner  returned  to  Germany, 
than  Erneft  the  pious,  duke  of  Saxegoiha,  being  informed 
of  his  qualifications,  fent  him  to  Ethiopia  :  the  prince's  de- 
fign  was  to  eftablifh  a  correfpondence  between  the  Proteftant 
Europeans  and  Abyflines,  with  a  view  to  promote  true  reli- 
gion among  the  latter.  Wanfleb  fet  out  in  June  1663,  and 
arrived  at  Cairo  in  January  following.  He  employed  the 
remainder  of  the  year  in  vifiting  part  of  Egypt  ;  but  the  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria,  v;ho  has  jurifditflion  over  the  churches 
of  Ethiopia,  difluaded  him  from  proceeding  to  that  king- 
dom, and  fent  his  reafons  to  Erneft  in  an  Arabic  letter, 

which 
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which  is  flill  extant  in  the  library  of  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
gotha. 

Wanfleb  left  Alexandria  in  the  beginning  of  1665,  and 
arrived  at  Leghorn  j  but  durft  not  return  to  his  own  country, 
becaufe  duke  Ernelt  was  greatly  difpleafed  with  his  conduft. 
He  went  therefore  to  Rome,  where  he  abjured  Lutheranifm, 
and  entered  into  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  in  1666.  In 
1670,  he  was  fent  to  Paris  ;  where,  being  introduced  to 
Colbert,  he  was  commiflioned  by  that  minifter  to  return  to 
the  eaft,  and  to  purchafe  manufcripts  and  medals  for  the 
king's  library.  He  arrived  at  Cairo  in  1672,  continued  in 
Egypt  near  two  years,  and  in  that  time  fent  to  France  334 
manufcripts,  Arabic,  Turkifh,  and  Perfic.  The  Mahome- 
tans growing  jealous  of  this  commerce  which  Wanfleb  car- 
ried on,  he  removed  from  Egypt  to  Conftantinople,  and  had 
promifed  to  go  from  thence  in  fearch  of  manufcripts  to  mount 
Athos  :  but  excufed  himfelf  on  pretence,  that  Leo  Allatius 
had  fetched  away  the  bcfl-  for  the  ufe  of  the  Vatican.  He 
was  preparing  to  fet  out  for  Ethiopia,  when  he  was  recalled 
to  France  by  Colbert ;  who,  it  fecms,  had  juft  reafon  to  be 
difpleafed  with  his  conduit,  as  Erneft  had  been  before  him. 
He  arrived  at  Paris  in  April  1676,  and  might  have  been  ad- 
vanced not  only  to  the  royal  profeflbrfliip  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages, but  even  to  a  biihopric,  if  his  irregular  life  and  man- 
ners had  not  flood  in  his  way.  He  lived  neglected  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  then  died  in  June  1679. 

His  publications  are,  i.  Relazieme  dello  Jiato  prefente 
deW  Egitto,  1 67 1,  i2mo.  This  is  faid  to  be  an  abridged 
account  of  Egypt,  which  had  been  fent  by  him  in  feveral 
letters  to  duke  Erneft  ;  and  Ludolf  has  related,  that  the  Ja- 
cobins, whom  he  employed  to  tranflate  it  into  Italian,  have 
deviated  from  the  original  in  feveral  places.  2.  Nouvetle  Re- 
lation en  forme  de  Journal  d'un  Voyage  fait  en  Egypte  en 
1672  ^  1673.  1676,  l2mo.  3.  Hijloire  de  rEglife  d'A- 
lexandrie  fondee  far  S.  Marc,  que  nous  appellons  celles  des  Ja- 
cobites-Coptes  d' Egypte,  ecrite  auCaire  meme  en  1  by  2  iff  1673. 
1677,  i2mo. 
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WARD  (Seth)  an  Englifh  prelate,  famous  chiefly  for 
his  ficill  in  mathematicks  and  aftronomy,  was  the  fon  of  an 
Attorney,  and  born  at  Buntingford  in  Hertfordfhire.  Mr. 
Wood  fays  he  was  baptized  the  15th  of  April  1617;  but 
Dr.  Pope  places  his  birth  in  1618.  He  was  taught  gram- 
mar learning  and  arithmetic  in  the  fchool  at  Buntingford  ; 
and  thence  removed  to  Sidney  college  in  Cambridge,  into  Pope,  1697, 
which  he  was  admitted  in  the  year  1632.  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  "^  "™*' 
the  mafter  of  that  college,  was  greatly  taken  with  his  inge- 
nuity, and  alfo  with  the  fweetnefs  of  his  nature  ;  and  (hew- 
ed him  particular  favor,  partly  perhaps  for  his  being  of  the 
fame  furname,  though  there  was  no  affinity  at  all  between 
them.  Here  he  applied  himfelf  with  great  vigour  to  his 
ftudies,  and  particularly  to  mathematicks  ;  took  the  degrees 
in  arts,  and  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college.  In  the  year 
1640,  Dr.  Coufms  the  vice-chancellor  pitched  upon  Mr. 
Ward  to  be  prsevaricaior,  which  is  called  in  Oxford  Terrae- 
filius  ;  whole  office  was  to  make  a  witty  fpeech,  and  to 
lauoh  at  any  thing  or  any  body.  Mr.  Ward  however  exer- 
cifed  this  privilege  fo  freely,  that  the  vice-chancellor  a^ually 
fufpended  him  from  his  degree ;  though  he  reverfed  fhe  cen- 
fure  the  day  following. 

The  civil  w^r  breaking  out,  Mr.  Ward  was  involved  not 
a  little  in  the  confequences  of  it.  His  good  mailer  and  pa- 
tron. Dr.  Ward,  was  in  1643  imprifoned  in  St.  John's  col- 
lege, which  was  then  made  a  goal  by  the  parliament  forces ; 
and  Mr.  Ward  thinking,  that  gratitude  obliged  him  to  attend 
him,  accordingly  did  (o  ;  and  continued  with  him  to  his 
death,  which  happened  loon  afrer.  He  was  alfo  himfelf 
ejected  from  his  fellowfliip  for  refufing  the  covenant;  a^ainft 
which  he  foon  after  joined  with  Mr.  Peter  Gunning,  Mr. 
John  Barwick,  M.*-.  Ifaac  Barrow,  afterwards  biihop  of  St, 
Afaph,  and  others,  in  dra^ving  up  that  noted  treatife,  which 
was  afterwards  printed.  Being  now  obliged  to  leave  Cam- 
bridge, be  refided  fome  time  with  Dr.  Ward's  relations  in 
and  about  London,  and  at  other  times  with  the  celebrated 
mathematician  Mr.  William  Oughtred  at  Aldbury  in  Surry, 
with  whom  he  had  cultivated  an  acquaintance,  and  under 
whom  he  profecuted  his  mathematical  itudies.      He   was 
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invited  likewife  to  feveral  other  places,  but  went  to  Ralph 
Freeman's  at  Afpenden  in  Hertford  (hire,  Efq;  whofe  fons 
he  inttrufled,  and  with  whom  he  continued  for  the  moft 
part  till  1649:  and  then  he  refided  fome  months  with  the 
lord  Wenman  of  Thame  Park  in  Oxfordfhire. 

He  had  not  been  in  this  noble  family  long,  before  the  vifi- 
tation  of  the  univcrfity  of  Oxford  began  j  the  effect  of  which 
was,  that  many  learned  and  eminent  perfons  were  turned 
out,  and  among  them  Mr.  Greaves,  the  Savilian  profeflbr  of 
aflrono.iiy,  who  had  a  little  before  diftinguifhed  hinifelf  by 
his  virork  upon  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  Mr.  Greaves  labored 
to  procure  Mr.  Ward  for  his  fucceflbr,  whofe  abilities  in 
this  way  were  univerfally  known  and  acknowledged  ;  and 
efFedcd  it.  Then  Mr.  Ward  entered  himfelf  ofWadham 
college,  for  the  fake  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  who  was  the  warden  ; 
and,  Odlober  the  3d  1649,  was  incorporated  mafterofarts. 
Soon  after,  he  took  the  engagement,  or  oath  to  be  faithful 
to  the  commonwealth  of  England,  as  it  was  then  eftabliihed 
without  a  king  or  houfe  of  lords :  for  though  he  had  re- 
fufed  the  covenant,  while  the  king  was  fuppofed  to  be  in 
any  condition  of  fucceeding,  yet  now  thofe  hopes  were  at  an 
end,  and  the  government  together  with  the  king  was  over- 
turned and  deftroyed,  he  thought,  and  certainly  with  reafon, 
that  no  good  purpofc  could  be  anfwered  by  obftinately  hold- 
ing out  any  longer  againft  the  pov/crs  that  were.  The  firft 
thing  he  did,  after  his  lettlement  in  Oxford,  was  to  bring  the 
aftronomy  lectures,  which  had  long  been  negle£ted  and  dit- 
ufed,  into  repute  again  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  he  read  them 
very  conftantly,  never  miffing  one  reading  day,  all  the  while 
he  held  the  le£lure. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Brownrig,  the  ejected  bifliop  of 
Exeter,  came  and  lived  retired  at  Sunning  in  Berkfliirc  ; 
where  Mr.  Ward,  who  was  his  chaplain,  ufed  often  to  wait 
upon  him.  In  one  of  thefe  vifits,  the  bifhop  conferred  on 
him  the  precentorfliip  of  the  church  of  Exeter ;  and  told 
him,  that  though  it  might  then  feem  a  gift  and  no  gift,  yet 
that  upon  the  king's  reitoration,  of  which  the  bifhop  was 
confident,  it  would  be  of  fome  emolument  to  him.  He  paid 
the  bifhop's  fecretary  the  full  fees,  as  if  he  were  immediately 
to  take  pofiellion,  though  this  happened  in  the  very  height 
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of  their  defpair  ;  and  Ward's  acquaintance  rallied  him  upon 
it,  telling  him,  that  they  would  not  give  him  KaU'  a  crown 
for  his  precentorfliip.  But  the  profelTor  knew  what  he  did  : 
he  knew,  that  let  things  take  what  turn  they  would,  he  was 
now  fafe ;  and  that,  if  the  king  ever  returned,  it  would  be 
a  fine  thing  for  him.  It  was  fo  ;  it  brought  a  good  fum  into 
his  pocket;  and,  what  is  more,  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  riches  and  preferment. 

In  the  year  1654,  both  the  Savilian  profefTors  did  their 
exercifes,  in  order  to  proceed  dodlors  in  divinity  ;   and  when 
they  were  to  be  prefented,  Wallis  claimed  precedency.   This 
occafioned  a  difpute ;  which  being  decided  in  favor  of  Ward, 
who  was  really  the  fenior,    Waliis  went  out  grand   com- 
pounder, and  fo  obtained  the  precedency.     In  1657,  ^^  ^^' 
ele£led  principal  of  Jefus  college,  by  the  diredion  of  Dr« 
Manfell,   who  had  been  ejected  from  that  headfhip  many 
years  before;  but  Cromwell  put  in  one  Francis  Howe).     In 
1659,  he  was  chofen  prefident  of  Trinity  college  j   but  was 
obliged,   at  the  reftoration,   to  refign  that  place.     He  was 
ftiade  amends  however,  by  being  prefented  in  1660   to  the 
redlory  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  :    for  though  he  was  not  di- 
flinguiflied  by  his  fufFerings,  during  the  exile  of  the  royal 
family,  yet  he  was  known  to  be  fo  averfe  to  the  meafures  of 
the  late  times,  and  to  be  within  fo  well  affected  to  the  royal 
caufe,  as  to  be  favorably  looked  on  at  the  reiloration.     He 
was  inftalled    alfo,    in   1660,    in  the  precentorlhip  of  the 
church  of  Exeter.     In  1661,  he  became  fellow  of  the  royal 
fociety,  and  dean  of  Exeter  ;  and  the  year  following  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  bifhopric  of  that  church.     Dr.  Pope  tells  us, 
he  was  promoted  to  that  fee,  without  knowing  any  thing  of 
it,  by  the  intereft  of  the  duke  of  Albermarle,   fir  Hugh  Pol- 
lard, and  other  gentlemen,  whom  he  had  obliged  during  his 
refidencc  at  Exeter  :    and  Mr,  Wood  obferves,   that  he  was 
advanced  by  the  endeavors  of  a  confiderable  party  of  the 
gentry  of  Devonfhire,  who  were  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ; 
though  he  had  poifoned  the  compliment  before,  by  faying, 
that   **  he  had  fhortly,   after  his  fettlement  among  them, 
*'  wound  himfelf  into  their  favor  by  his  fmooth  language 
**  and  behavior." 

In 
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'    In  1667,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Salifbury ;    and 

in  1 67 1,  was  made  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  garter. 

He  was  the  firft  proteftant  bifliop,   that  ever  was  fo  ;   and  he 

procured  that  honor  to  be  annexed  to  the  fee  of  Salifbury, 

after  it  had  been  held  by  laymen  above  a  hundred  and  fifty 

years.     His   firft  care,   after  his  advancement  to  Salifbury, 

was  to  repair  and  beautify  his  cathedral  and  palace  ;   and 

then  to  fupprefs  the  nonconformifts  and  their   conventicles 

in  his  diocefe.     This  fo  angered  that  party,   that  in  the  year 

1669  they  forged  a  petition  againft  him,  under  the  hands  of 

fome  chief  clothiers  ;  pretending,  that  they  were  perfecuted, 

and  their  trade    ruined  :    but  it  was  made   appear   at  the 

council  table,   that  this  petition  was  a  notorious  libel,   and 

that  none  of  thofe,  there  mentioned  to  be  perfecuted  and 

S  V  ruined,  were  fo  much   as  fummoned   into  the  ecclefiaflicaJ 

court.    *'  But  a  little  after,  fays  Dr.  Pope,  the  weather-cock 

**  of  the  court-council  turned  to  the  contrary  point;  and  one 

**  Blood,  a  perfon  notoiious  for  ftealing  the  crown  out  of  the 

**  tower,    and  offering  barbarous  violence  to  the  duke  of 

*'  Ormond,  being  of  a  fudden  become  a  great  favourite  at 

*'  court,  and  the  chief  agent  of  the  diffenters,   brought  the 

*'  bifhop  of  Salifbury  a  verbal  me/Tage  from  the  king,  not  to 

**  moleft  them.     Upon  this,  the  bifliop  went  to  wait  on  his 

**  majefty,  and  humbly  reprefented  to  him,  that  there  were 

**  only  two  troublefome  nonconformifts  in  his  diocefe,  whom 

**  he  doubted  not,   with  his   majefty's  permifTion,  that;  Jie 

**  (hould  bring  to  their  duty  ;  and  then  named  them.     But 

'*  the  King  replied,  thefe  are  the  very  men  you  muji  not  meddle 

"  with ;  and  the  bifhop  obeyed,  letting  the  profecution  a- 

"  gainfi  them  fall." 

Bifhop  Ward  was  one  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons,,  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  outlive  their  fenfes.  He  dated  his  indifpo- 
fition  of  health  from  a  fever  in  i56o,  of  which  he  was  not 
well  cured  ;  and  the  morning  he  was  confecrated  bifhop  of 
Exeter  in  1662,  he  was  fo  ill,  that  he  did  not  imagine  he 
{hould  outlive  the  folemnity.  After  he  was  biftiop  of  Salif- 
bury, he  was  feized  with  a  dangerous  fcorbutical  atrophy 
and  loofenefs :  but  this  "was  removed  by  riding  exercife. 
Neverthelefs,  in  courfe  of  time,  melancholy  and  lofs  of  me-, 
mory  gradually  came  upon  him  ;    which,  joined  with  fome 

dif. 
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difference  he  had  with  Dr.  Pierce,  the  dean  of  his  church, 
who  purfued  him  with  great  virulence  and  malice,  did  at 
length  totally  deprive  him  of  all  fenfe.  Dr.  Pope  paid  him  a 
vifit  at  Knightfbridge  near  London,  where  he  was  in  his  laft 
ilhiefs :  when  the  bifhop  a(ked  him,  how  his  brother  did  ? 
Dr.  Pope  afked,  who  he  meant  ?  his  lordfhip  replied,  bifhop 
Wilkins:  who  had  then  been  dead  fourteen  years.  Dr  Pope 
adds,  that  he  had  often  feen  his  nurfe  ufe  this  argument  to 
get  him  out  of  the  coach,  when  he  had  been  airing,  "  My 
**  lord,  there  is  a  very  good  fire  in  your  chamber  :"  for  his 
houfe  and  fervants  were  all  ftrangers  to  him.  He  lived  to 
the  revolution,  but  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  died  at  Knightfbridge  the  6th  of  January  1688-9. 

Mr.  Oughtred,  in  the  preface  to  his  Clavis  Mathematical 
calls  him  "  a  prudent,  pious  and  ingenuous  perfon ;  admi- 
**  rably  (killed  not  only  in  mathematics,  but  alfo  in  all  kinds 
♦*  of  polite  literature."  Mr.  Oughtred  informs  us,  that  he 
was  the  firft  in  Cambridge,  who  had  expounded  his  Clavis 
Mathematica ;  and  that,  at  his  importunate  defire,  he  made 
additions  to,  and  republifhed  that  work.  Bifhop  Burnet  liles 
him  *'  in  many  refpeds  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  his  age  :" 
he  fpeaks  of  him  in  this  manner,  in  his  letter  to  the  bifliop 
of  Litchfield  and  Coventry ;  where  while  he  vindicates  his 
own  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation  againft  Anthony  Harmer, 
alias  Henry  Wharton,  he  occafionally  vindicates  fome  emi- 
nent perfons  from  the  falfe  reprefentations  of  Anthony  Wood. 
Bifhop  Ward  was  one  of  thofe  eminent  perfons,  whom  Mr. 
Wood  had  feverely  noted  \£\  the  firft  edition  of  his  Athena 
Oxonienfes  ;  and  whom  he  afterwards  thus  fpeaks  of,  in  his 
vindication  of  that  work  from  the  reproaches  of  bifhop 
Burnet :  in  which  he  tells  us,  that  "  had  the  bifhop  known 
**  Dr.  Ward  before  the  refloration,  he  would  have  been  of 
♦*  another  mind  j  but  his  knowledge  of  him,  fays  he,  was  Vlndka- 
**  not,  I  prefume,  till  after  he  was  made  a  bifhop  ;  when,  f^^^^  to  j^^ 
**  and  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  efteemed  a  good  and  then,  Oxon. 
"  excellent  man.  The  truth  is,  he  was  a  man  of  parts,  and  "  ' 
**  a  great  royalifl  for  a  time  ;  but  when  he  faw  that  king 
**'  Charles  I  was  beheaded,  and  monarchy  never  in  a  poffi- 
*'  billty  of  returning  again,  then  did  he  change  his  orthodox 
*'  principles,  fubmit  to  the  men  in  power,    and  eat  the 

**  bread 
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«'  bread  of  two  royalifts,  that  had  been  ejected  fucceflive!^, 
"  And  though  his  friends  fay,  that  he  never  took  the  en- 
**  gagement,  yet  it  appears  that  he  did  fo  in  the  regifter  be- 
"  longing  to  the  committee  for  the  reformation  of  the  uni- 
<'  verfity  of  Oxpn,  as  I  was  many  years  fince  informed  by 
"  the  clerk  belonging  to  that  committee.  What  his  life 
'' and  converfation  was,  while  hr.  lived  in  Oxon,  the  poor 
"  remnant  of  the  royalifts  that  then  remained  there  would 
<'  have  told  you  -,  who  ufually  faid,  that  had  not  Dr.Ward 
*'  degenerated  from  his  pririciples  of  loyalty,  he  would  not 
''  have  launched  out  into  fevtral  immoralities,  &c.  for  the 
<'  doing  of  which  he  alfo  loft  the  opinion,  that  the  then 
'*  faints  in  the  univerfity  had  of  him."  What  immoralities 
he  might  be  guilty  of  in  his  younger  days,  cannot  be  known ; 
but  Mr.  Wood  has  recorded  fome  very  good  things  of  his 
doing,  when  he  grew  older.  He  tells  us,  that  "  he  was  2 
Athen.  Ox.  «  benefa£tor  to  the  royal  fociety,  and  gave  a  pendulum 
"  clock  to  it,  which  went  for  a  week  together.  Alfo  about 
*'  1672,  he  gave  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  towards 
"  making  the  river  at  Salifbury  navigable  to  Chrift  Church 
««  in  Hampftiire  ;  and,  in  1679^  he  beftowed  a  thouland 
*'  pounds  on  Sidney  college  m  Cambridge.  In  1683,  he 
**  built  an  hofpitil  or  college  at  Salifbury,  fot  ten  poor 
"  clergymen's  widows ;  and,  in  1684,  an  alms-houfe  at  the 
**  place  of  his  nativity,  for  four  antient  men .  and  four  an- 
"  tient  women,  who  had  lived  handfomely,  an'd  been  brought 
'•  by  misfortune  to  poverty."  Very  well,  Mr.  Wood  :  are 
*'  not  thefe  good  works  ?  why,  yes  ;  but  what  are  good 
works,  compared  with  orthodox  principles  ?  the  degenerating 
from  which  is  as  fure  to  lead  to  immoralltin,  as  the  main- 
taining of  them  is  to  keep  us  chafte  and  virtuous. 

Biftiop  Ward  was  the  author  of  feverai  Latin  works  upon 
fubje6ls  of  mathematics  and  aftronomy,  which  were  reckon- 
ed excellent  in  their  day ;  but  are  not  now  ncceflary  to  be 
mentioned,  their  ufe  having  been  fuperfeded  by  more  per- 
fect produilions,  built  upon  later  difcoveries,  and  the  New- 
tonian philofophy.  He  publilhed  alfo,  **  A  philofophicai 
**  elFay  towards  an  evidion  of  the  being  and  attributes  of 
*'  God,  the  immortality  of  the  fouls  of  men,  and  the  truth 
"  and  authority  of  fcripture  ;"    1652  :  and  Exercitatio  epi~ 
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Jiolka  tn  Thomzr  Hbhbli phihfophiam^  ad D.  Joanmm  TVil^'ins. 
Oxon.  1656,  in  8vo.  All  his  other  works  were  publifhed 
in  the  three  forej^oing  years,  excepting  about  ten  fermons, 
printed  at  different  times.  He  kept  a  correfpondence  with 
Bullialdus  and  Hevelius. 

WARE  (Sir  James)  a  celebrated  antiquarian  and  hifto- 
rian  of  Ireland,   was  the  Ton  of  Sir  James  Ware,  fometime 
fecretary  to  two  of  the  lord  deputies  of  Ireland,  and   after- 
wards  auditor  general   of  that  kingdom.     He  was  born  at   ^^  ^  j^. 
Dublin  the  26th  of  November  1604,  and  educated  with  the   p  iz.  edit< 
greateft  care.     At   fixteen  years   of  age,  he  was   admitted    ^7^'« 
a  fludent  in  Trinity  College  Dublin  :  where  he  made  a  very 
uncommon  proficiency,  and  took  the  degrees  in  arts.     In 
1629,   or  thereabouts,   he  was  knighted  ;   and  in  1632,  he 
became,   upon  the  death  of  his  father,  auditor  general  of 
Ireland  :    notwithftanding  which   place  of  trouble,   &c.    as 
well  as  profit,  and  the  incumbrances  of  marriage,   he  wrote 
and  publifhed  feveral  books.     In  1639,  he  was  made  one  of 
the  privy  council  in  Ireland  ;  and  when  the  rebellion  broke 
out  there,   fuffercd  much  in  his  eftate.     In  1644,  the  mar- 
quifs  of  Ormond,  lord  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  fent  hirri 
with  two  lords  to  Charles  I,  who  was  then  at  Oxford,  about 
affairs  of  importance :  which  being  concluded  to  their  minds, 
they  returned  ;  but  in  their  return  were  taken  on  the  feas  by 
a  parliament  fhip,  and  all  committed  prifoners  to  the  tower 
of  London,  where  they  were  detained  eleven  months.  After- 
wards  Sir  James  returned  to  Dublin,    continued   there  for 
fome  time,  and  was  one  of  the  hoftages  for  the  delivery  of 
that  city  to  colonel  Michael  Jones,  for  the  ufe  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  :   but  Jones,  thinking  it  not  convenient, 
on  account  offiis  great  attachment  t5  the  king,   that  he 
fhould  remain  there,  commanded  him  to  depart.     By  virtue 
of  his  pafs,  he  travelled  into  France;  where  he  continued  2 
year  and  half,  moftly  at  Caen,  fometimes  at  Paris.  In  1651, 
he  left  that  country,  went  iqto  England ;   and   fettling  in 
London,  compofed  feveral  works.     Upon  the  refloration  of 
Charles  II,  he  palTed  over  to  Ireland  ;   and  was  rcftored  to 
his  places  of  auditor  general  and  privy  counfellor.     He  died 
at  Dublin  the   ift  of  December,  1666. 
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His  works,  which  are  pretty  numerous,  relate  chiefly  to 
the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  Ireland.  Their  titles  are, 
Archiepijcoporum  Cajftlienfium  &  Tuame7ifium  vites  :  Ccenobia 
Ciftercienfia  Hibernits :  De  prafulibus  Lagenia^  five  pro- 
vincia  Duhlinlenfis  :  De  fcriptorihus  Hiberniie  :  De  Hibernia 
&  antiquiiatibus  ejus  difquijit tones  :  De  prcsfulibus  Hibernia 
cornmentarius  a  prima  gentis  Hiberniccs  ad  fidem  Cbr'iji'ianam 
converfione  ad  nojlra  uj'que  Umpora  :  Nota:  ad  Beda  epijlolam 
apologeticam  :  Nota  ad  hijioriam  abbatum  Werernuthenjium 
ij  Girwkenfium^  per  Ecdam  compofitam  :  Notes  ad  Bcdce 
epijlolam  ad  Egbertum  :  Nota:  ad  Egherti  dialogum  de  injli- 
tutione  eccleftajlica  :  Nota  ad  rem  hijioricam  &  antiquariam 
fpeSiantes  ad  opufcula,  S.  Patricio^  qui  Hibernos  ad  fidem 
Chrifti  canverttty  adfcripta :  Rerum  Hibernicarum  Hen- 
rico VII.  regnante  annales :  Rerum  Hibernicarum  Hen- 
rico VIII.  Edvardo  VI.  ^  Maria  regnantibus  annales.  He 
alfo  pubiilhed  Campian's  hi/lory  of  Ireland ;  the  Cbrcnicle  of 
Hanmeri  that  of  Mar leburroug/} -,  znd  the  Ficiu  of  Ireland^ 
by  Edmund  Spenfer  the  poet. 

Sir  James  had  a  choice  colleclion  of  antient  manufcripts, 
relating  chiefly  to  Irifii  afiairs ;  a  catalogue  of  which  was 
printed  at  Dublin  in  1648,  410.  All  or  moft  of  thefe  came 
into  the  hands  of  Henry  earl  of  Clarendon,  when  he  was 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1686;  who  brought  them  to 
England  foon  after,  and  depofited  them  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Tenifon,  then  vicar  of  St.  i\'lartin's  in  the  Fields,  after- 
wards archbifliop  of  Canterbury. 
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WECHEL  (Christian)  a  famous  printer  in  Paris, 
who  began  to  print  Greek  authors  in  the  year  1530,  and 
flouriflied  for  more  than  twenty  years.  His  editions  were 
fo  extremely  corred:,  that  not  above  two  faults  were  fome- 
times  found  in  a  folio  volume  :  which  was  probably  owing 
to  his  having  had  one  of  the  belt  fcholars  and  critics  then  in 
Germany  for  the  corrector  of  his  prefs  ;  that  is,  Sylburgius. 
He  was  brought  into  trouble  in  the  year  1534,  for  having 
fold  a  book  of  Erafmus,  de  e/u  inter dicio  carnium^  which  had 
been  cenfured  by  the  faculty  of  divinity  :  and,  according  to 
father  Garafle,  he  fell  into  poverty  for  his  impiety,  in  prmt- 
ing  an  anonymous  book,  in  which  the  author  makes  infants 

to 
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to  complain  of  God's  injurtice,  for  damning  them  before  bap- 
tifm.  However,  from  the  flourifliing  circumftances  of  his 
fon,  Mr.  Bayle  coUeds,  that  he  was  not  reduced  to  poverty  ; 
and  for  the  curfe,  it  is  impoflible  to  knovir,  how  far  the  ven- 
geance of  God  might  purfue  a  man  for  printing  fuch  a  work : 
perhaps,  not  fo  far  in  the  opinion  of  fome,  as  father  GarafTe 
might  imagine  it  would.  The  time  of  this  printer's  death  is 
not  known  ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  trace  him  beyond  the 
year  1552. 

Andrew  Wechel,  his  fon,  was  likewife  a  very  able  prin- 
ter. Being  a  Proteftant,  he  left  Paris,  and  went  to  Frank- 
fort, about  1573  ;  after  the  maflacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day  the  year  before.  He  himfelf  relates  the  great  danger^ 
to  which  he  was  expofed  on  the  night  of  that  maflacre ;  and 
in  what  manner  he  was  faved  by  Hubert  Languet,  who  lived 
in  his  houfe.  He  expreflcs  his  gratitude  for  it,  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  Albert  Krantz's  Fandalia^  printed  at  Frankfort  1^1575; 
at  which  place  he  continued  to  print  many  great  and  impor- 
tant works.     He  died  the  ifb  of  November  1581. 

A  catalogue  of  the  books,  which  caniie  from  the  prefies  of 
Chriftian  and  Andrew  Wechel,  was  .printed  at  Frankfort 
1590,  in  8vo.  They  are  fuppofed  to  have  had  the  greateft 
part  of  Henry  Stephens's  types. 

W  E  T  S  T  E  I  N  (John  James)  a  very  learned  divine 
of  Germany,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  diftinouifh- 
ed  family  J   and  born  at  Bafil  the  5th  of  March  160-2.     He  termor Fi- 

^     •       J       •  ,  ,  ,  ^'^  nebris  in 

was  trained  with  great  care,   and  at  eleven  years  of  age  had   obitum 
made  fuch  a  progrefs  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  as  to  ^^^^^'^f, , 
be  thought  fit  for  higher  purfuits.     At  fourteen,   he  applied   g^jJiil 
to  divinity   under  the  diredion  of  his  uncle  John  Rodolph    ^754^  » 
Wetftein,  a  profeflbr  at  Bafil ;   and  learned  Hebrew  and  the   Krigho«. 
Orientals  from  Buxtorf.     At  fixteen,   he  took  the  degree  of 
dodor  in  philofophy,  and  four  years  after  was  admitted  irito 
the  miniftry  :    on   which   occafion   he   publicly  defended   a 
Thefis   de  variis  Novi  Tejiamenti  leSiionibtis.      He  fhewed, 
that  the  vaft  variety  of  readings  in  the  New  Teftament  are 
no  argument  againft  the  genuinenefs  and  authenticity  of  the 
text.     He  had  made  thefe  various  readings  the  object  of  his 
attention  \  and,  while  he  was  ffudying  the  antient  Greek  au- 
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thors,  as  well  facred  as  prophane,  kept  this  point  conftantly 
in  view.  He  was  exceedingly  pleafed  with  examining  ail  the 
manufcripts  he  could  come  at ;  and  his  curiofity  in  this  par- 
ticular was  the  chief  motive  of  his  travelling  into  foreign 
countries.  In  1714,  he  went  to  Geneva;  and  after  fome 
ftay  there,  to  Paris  ;  from  thence  to  England  :  in  which  laft 
place  he  had  many  conferences  with  the  learned  Dr.  Bentley, 
relating  to  the  prime  obje£l  of  his  journey.  PaiTing  through 
Holland,  he  arrived  at  Bafil  in  July  1717,  and  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  miniftry  for  feveral  years.  Still  he 
went  on  with  his  Critical  Difquifitions  and  Animadverfions 
upon  the  various  readings  of  the  New  Teftament ;  and  kept 
i  conftant  correfpondence  with  Dr.  Bentley,  who  was  at  the 
fame  time  bufy  in  preparing  an  edition  of  it,  yet  did  not  pro- 
pofe  to  make  ufe  of  any  manufcripts,  lefs  than  a  thoufand 
years  old,  which  are  not  eafy  to  be  met  with. 

In  1730,  he  publifhed  in  4to,  Prolegomena  ad  NovlTeJia' 
menti  Graci  editionem  accuratijjimam,  e  vetujiijfimis  Codd. 
Mfs.  denuo  procurandam.  Before  the  publication  of  this  Pro- 
legomena, fome  divines,  either  from  motives  of  envy,  or 
through  fear  of  having  the  prefent  text  unfettled,  had  prs- 
cured  a  decree  from  the  fenate  of  Bafil,  that  Mr.  Wctftein's 
*'  undertaking  was  both  trifling  and  unneceflary,  and  alfo 
*'  dangerous :"  they  added  too,  but  it  does  not  appear  upon 
what  foundation,  that  "  his  New  Teftament  favoured  of 
*'  Socinianifm."  They  now  proceeded  farther,  and  by  va- 
rious arts  and  intrigues  got  him  prohibited  from  officiatincr  as 
a  minifter.  Upon  this,  he  went  into  Holland,  being  invited 
by  the  bookfellers  Wetfteins,  who  were  his  relations  ;  and 
had  net  been  long  at  Amfterdam,  before  the  Remonilrants 
named  him  to  fucceed  the  famous  Le  Clerc,  now  fuperannu- 
ated  and  incapable,  in  the  profefibrfhip  of  philofophy  and 
hiftory.  But,  though  they  were  perfedily  fatisfied  of  his  in- 
nocence, yet  they  thought  it  nccefl'ary  that  he  fliould  clear 
himfelf  in  form,  before  they  admitted  him  ;  and  for  this 
purpofe  he  went  to  Bafil,  made  a  public  apology,  got  the 
decree  againft  him  rcverfed,  and  returned  to  Amfterdam  in 
May  1733.  Here  he  went  ardently  on  with  his  edition  of 
the  New  Teftament,  fparing  nothing  to  bring  it  to  perfec- 
^  tion  \  neither  labor,  Hor  expence,  nor  even  journeys,  for  he 
^  came 
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came  over  a  fecond  time  to  England  in  1746.  At  laft  he 
publiflied  it ;  the  firft  volume  in  175*1,  the  fecond  in  1752, 
folio.  The  text  he  left  intirely  as  he  found  it :  the  various 
readings,  of  which  he  had  colleifled  more  than  any  one  be- 
fore him,  or  all  of  them  together,  he  placed  under  the  text. 
Under  thefe  various  readings  he  fubjoined  a  critical  com- 
mentary, containing  obfervations  which  he  had  coUeded 
from  an  infinite  number  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  wri- 
ters. At  the  end  of  his  New  Teftament,  he  publiflied  two 
epiftles  of  Clemens  Romanus,  with  a  Latin  verfion  and  pre- 
face, in  which  he  endeavors  to  eftablifh  their  genuinenefs. 
Thefe  epiftles  were  never  publifhed  before,  nor  even  known 
to  the  learned  ;  but  were  difcovered  by  him  in  a  Syriac  ma- 
nufcript  of  the  New  Teftament. 

This  work  eftablifhed  his  reputation  all  over  Europe  ;  and 
he  received  marks  of  honor  and  diftinflion  from  feveral  il- 
.  luftrious  bodies  of  men.  He  was  eledled  into  the  royal  aca- 
demy of  PrulTia,  in  June  1752  ;  into  the  Englifli  fociety  for 
propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts,  in  February  1752-3  ; 
and  into  the  rojal  fociety  of  London,  in  April  following. 
He  died  at  Amfterdam  of  a  mortification,  the  24th  of  March 
1754.  Befides  his  edition  of  the  New  Teftament,  he  pub- 
lifhed fome  things  of  a  fmall  kind  ;  among  the  reft,  a  fune- 
ral oration  upon  Mr.  Le  Clerc.  He  is  reprefented  not  only 
as  having  been  an  univerfal  fcholar,  and  of  confummate  fkill 
in  all  languages,  but  as  2  man  abounding  in  good  and  amia- 
ble qualities.     He  was  never  married. 

WHARTON  (Henry)  an  Englifh  divine  of  moft 
uncommon  abilities,  was  born  the  9th  of  November  1664 
at  Worftead  in  Norfolk ;   of  which  parifh  his  father  was  vi-   J^'^^^°^  ^'' 
car.     He  was  educated  under  his  father;   and  made  fuch  a  Wharton, 
progrefs  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  that  at  his  entrance  hislermons, 
into  the  univerfity  he  was  thought  an  extraordinary  young 
man.     In  February  1679-80,   he  was  admitted  into  Caius 
college,  Cambridge,   of  which  his  father  had  been  fellow ; 
where  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  with  the  greatefl  vigour,  and 
was  inftru6led  in  the  mathematics  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Jfaac  Newton  amongft  a  felecl  company,  to  whom  that  great 
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man  read  Jeflures  in  his  own  private  chamber.  He  took  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1683-4,  and  refided  in  the  colleee 
till  1686  i  when  obferving  no  probability  of  a  vacancy  amonpr 
the  fellowftilps,  he  left  it,  and  went  to  Dr.  Cave,  whom  he 
aflifted  in  compiling  his  Hijioria  Lheraria.  He  was  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Barker,  then  fenior  fellow  of  Caius  <;ollege, 
and  afterwards  chaplain  to  archbifliop  Tillotfon ;  and  Drf 
Cave  acknowledges,  that  the  appendix  of  the  three  laft  cen- 
turies is  almoft  wholly  owing  to  Mr.  Wharton.  In  1687, 
he  was  ordained  deacon  ;  and  the  fame  year  proceeded  mafter 
of  arts  by  the  help  of  a  proxy  :  which  favor  was  indulged 
him,  on  account  of  his  then  lying  ill  of  the  fmall  pox  at  If- 
Jington.  In  the  memorable  year  1688,  he  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  as  a  publifher  of  feme  pieces,  in  defence  of  the  Proteftant 
religion  j  one  of  which  was  w/itten  by  himfelf,  and  is  in- 
titled,  "  A  Treatife  of  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  wherein 
*'  its  rife  and  progrtfs  are  hiftorically  confidered,"  in  4to. 
The  fame  year,  though  as  yet  no  more  than  a  deacon,  he 
was  bonoured  by  archbifliop  Sancroft  with  a  licenfe  to  preach 
through  the  whob province  pf  Canterbury  :  a  favor,  granted 
to  none  but  him,  during  Sancroft's  continuance  in  that  fee, 
who  was  pleafed  to  have  him  begin  his  preaching  on  Whit- 
fimday,  June  the  3d,  which  he  did  with  a  difcourfe  on  John 
xiv.  25,  26,  the  iirft  of  his  printed  fcrmons.  In  September 
following,  the  archbifliop  admitted  him  into  the  number  of 
his  chaplains,  and  at  the  fame  time  (as  his  cuftom  was)  gave 
him  a  living :  but  inftitutionto  it  being  deferred  till  he  fhould 
be  of  full  age,  the  vicarage  of  Minfter  in  the  lile  of  Thanet 
fell  void  in  the  mean  time,  and  afterwards  the  redtory  of 
Chartham,  to  both  which  he  was  collated  in  1689,  being 
ordained  prieft  by  the  archbifliop  on  his  own  birth-day,  No- 
vember the  9th,  i68§. 

He  now  began  to  fliew  himfelf  to  the  world  by  publica- 
tions of  a  larger  kind  ;  and,  in  1690,  put  out  in  4to,  Jacobi 
XJJferii  Armachani  Hijioria  Dogmatica  inter  Orthodoxos  ^ 
Pontijicios  de  Scripturis  &  Sacris  Vernacu.is :  which  work  he 
bad  tranfcribed  and  digefted  from  the  original,  at  the  defire  of 
archbifliop  Sancroft,  and  added  to  it  a  confiderable  fupple- 
jnent  of  his  own,     In  1692,  he  publiflied  in  8vo,  "  A  De- 
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"  fence  of  Pluralities :"  and  the  fame  year  was  printed,  in 

two  volumes  folio,  his  Anglia  Sacra,  five  Colle^io  H'ljloria^ 

rum,  partim  antiquitus  partim  recenter  Jcrjptarum,  de  A^chU' 

pifcopii  &  Epifcopis  Anglia,  a  prima  Fidei  ChrijVtana  fufcep- 

tione  ad  annum  MDXL.     He  has  been  generally  commended 

for  having  done  great  fervice  to  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of 

this  kingdom  by  this  work  :  yet  bifhop  Burnet,  in  his  Re- 

fleSiiom  on  Atterbury's  book  of  The  Rights,  Powers,  and  Pri- 

veleges  of  an  Englif/}  Convocaticn,  tells  us,   that  "  he  had  in  page  24, 

*'  his  hands  a  whole  treatife,  which  contained  only  the  faults   ^J°°'  ** 

•  4to» 

'*  of  ten  leaves  of  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Anglia  Sacra. 
*'  They  are  indeed,  adds  he,  fo  many  and  fo  grofs,  that  of- 
**  ten  the  faults  are  as  many  as  the  lines  :  fometimes  they  are 
*'  two  for  one."  In  1693,  he  publiflied  in  410,  Beda  Vene- 
rabilis  Opera  quadam  Thtoiogica,  nunc  primum  edita  3  nee  non 
Hijiorica  antea  fejnel  edita  :  and  the  fame  year,  under  the 
name  of  Anthony  Harmer,  **  A  Specimen  of  fome  errors  and 
*'  defeats  in  the  Hijiory  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of 
"  England,  written  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.  D,"  in  8vo.  In 
the  anfwer  to  this,  addrefTed  by  way  of  letter  to  the  bifhop 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Dr.  Burnet  obferves,  that  "  he  P^e^  **> 
*'  had  not  feen  any  one  thing  relating  to  his  hiftory,  which  Ito!^*"* 
*•  had  pleafed  him  fo  much  as  this  fpecimen.  It  is  plain, 
*'  fays  he,  that  here  is  a  writer,  who  has  confidered  thofe 
"  times  and  that  matter  with  much  application  ;  and  that  he 
*'  is  a  mafter  of  this  fubje<5t.  He  has  the  art  of  writing 
*'  (kilfully  ;  and  how  much  foever  he  may  be  wanting  in  a 
*'  Chriftian  temper  and  in  the  decency,  that  one,  who  owns 
•'  himfelf  of  our  Communion,  owed  to  the  ftation  I  hold  in 
**  it ;  yet  in  other  refpecls  he  feems  to  be  a  very  valuable 
**  man,  fo  valuable,  that  I  cannot  without  a  very  fenfible  re- 
**  gret  fee  fuch  parts  and  (Uch  induftry  like  to  be  foured  and 
*'  fpoiled  with  fo  ill  a  temper."  And  afterwards,  in  his  Re- 
fiejftions  upon  Atterbury's  book  juft  mentioned,  he  fpeaks  of 
the  fpecimen  in  thefe  words :  *'  Some  years  ago,  a  rude  at- 
♦*  tack  was  made  upon  me  under  the  difguifed  name  of  An- 
*'  thony  Harmer.  His  true  name  is  well  enough  known,  as 
*'  alfo  who  was  his  patron: — but  I  anfwered  that  fpecimen 
**  with  the  firmnefs  that  became  me,  and  I  charged  the  wri-. 
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*<  ter  home  to  publifh  the  reft  of  his  Reflexions.  He  had 
**  intimated,  that  he  gave  them  but  the  fample,  and  that  he 
"  had  great  ftore  yet  In  referve.  I  told  him  upon  that,  I 
*'  would  expedt  to  fee  him  make  that  good,  and  bring  out 
"  all  he  had  to  fay  ;  otherwife  they  muft  pafs  for  flandcr  and 
*'  detradion.  He  did  not  think  fit  to  write  any  more  upon 
*'  that,  though  he  was  as  much  fojlicited  to  it  by  fome,  as 
*'  he  was  provoked  to  itbymy(elf."  In  1695,  he  publifhed 
in  folio,  "  The  Hiftory  of  the  Troubles  and  Trials  of  Arch- 
f  bifhop  Laud  ;"  and  the  fame  year,  in  8vo,  HiJIoria  de 
Epijcopis  iff  Decants  Londinoiftbus,  nee  non  de  Epijcopis  & 
Decants  Ajfavenfibus ^  a  prima  fedis  ntriufque  fundatione  ad 
annum  MDXL.  Befides  thefc  works,  he  left  feveral  pieces 
behind  him,  both  manufcript  and  others,  about  which  he  had 
taken  great  pains :  and  two  volumes  of  his  fermons  have  been 
printed  in  8vo  fince  his  death. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  endowments,  a  quick  ap- 
prehenfion,  folid  juc^gment,  and  faithful  memory.  As  to  his 
pcifon,  he  was' of  a  middle  ftature,  of  a  brown  complexion, 
and  of  a  grave  and  comely  countenance.  His  conftitution 
was  vigorous  and  healthful  ;  but  his  immoderate  application 
and  labors,  together  with  the  too  violent  operation  of  a  me- 
dicine which  weakened  his  flomach,  fo  far  broke  it, 
that  all  the  fkill  and  art  of  the  moft  experienced  phyficians 
could  do  nothing  fi^r  him.  The  fummer  before  he  died,  he 
went  to  Bath,  and  found  fome  benefit  by  the  waters  there  ; 
but  falling  immoderately  to  his  ftudies,  on  his  return  to  Can- 
terbury, he  was  prefently  reduced  to  extreme  weaknefs,  un- 
der which  he  languiftied  for  fome  time,  and  at  laft  died  the 
5th  of  March  1694-5,  in  the  31ft  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
greatly  lamented,  elpeciaily  by  the  clergy  ;  to  whom  his  la- 
bors and  publications  had  been  very  acceptable.  As  a  tefti- 
mony  of  their  efteem  for  him,  they  attended  in  great  num- 
bers at  his  funeral,  with  many  of  the  bifhops  ;  and  among 
the  reft  archbifhop  Tenifon,  and  Dr.  Lloyd  bifhop  of  Lich- 
field, who  both  vifited  him  in  his  laft  ficknefs.  He  was  in- 
I  terred  on  the  fbuth-fide  of  Weftminfter-abbey,  towards  the 

weft  end  ;  near  which  in  the  wall  is  fixed  up  a  fmall  monu- 
fncnt  to  his  memory,    with  this  infcription, 
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H.  S.  E. 
HENRICUS    WHARTON,  A.M. 

Ecclefise  Anglicanae  Prcfbyter, 

Reftor  Ecclefise  de  Chartham, 

Nee  non  Vicarius  Ecclefis  de  Minfter 

In  Infula  Thanato,  in  Diceccfi  Cantuarenfi  : 

Reverendifllmo  ac  fanciiflimo  Prasfuli 

Wilhelnio 

Archiepifcopo  Cantuarenfi 

A  Sacris  Domefiicis. 

Qui  mulu  ad  augendam  &  illuftrandam 

Rem  literariam, 

Muka  pro  Ecclefia  Chrifli 

Coafcripfit, 

Flura  moliebatur. 

Dbijt  3°  Non.  Mart.  A.  D.  MDCXCIV, 

^tatis  fus  XXXI. 

W  H  E  A  R  E  (Degory)  Camdenlan  profefTor  of  hiftory 
St  Oxford,  was  born  at  Jacobftow  in  Cornwall  1573  j  and 
admitted  of  Broadgate-Hall  in  that  univerfity,  at  nineteen 
years  of  age.     He  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  that  of  maftcr  Wood's 

ing  compleated  in  1600  ;  and  two  years  after,  was  eleded  oLn?* 
..iiow  of  Exeter  college.  Leaving  that  houfe  in  1608,  he  Vol.11, 
travelled  beyond  the  feas  into  feveral  countries  ;  and  at  his 
leturn  found  a  patron  in  lord  Chandois.  Upon  the  death  of 
this  nobleman,  he  retired  with  his  wife  to  Gloucefter-Hall 
in  Oxford,  where,  by  the  care  and  friendfliip  of  the  princi- 
pal, he  was  accommodated  with  lodgings  j  and  there  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  with  one  Mr.  Thomas  Allen,  by  whofe 
intereft  the  celebrated  Camden  made  him  the  firft  reader  of 
that  lecture,  which  he  had  founded  in  the  univerfity.  Soon 
after,  he  was  made  principal  of  that  hall  ;  and  this  place, 
with  his  ledlure,  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened the  I  ft  of  Auguft  1647.  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that  he 
was  efteemed  by  fome  a  learned  and  genteel  man,  and  by 
Others  a  Calvinift.  He  adds,  that  he  left  alfo  behind  him  a 
widow  and  children,  who  foon  after  became  poor  ;  and  whe  - 
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ther  or  no  the  females  lived  honeftJy,  is  not,  he  fays,  for  him 
to  determine. 

He  publifhed,  De  rat'ione  iff  methodo  legendi  hijiorias  Differ, 
tatio,  Oxon.  1625,  in  8vo.  This  was  an  ufeful  work,  and 
has  undergone  feveral  editions,  with  the  addition  of  pieces 
upon  the  fame  fubjcd,  by  other  hands  :  but  the  beft  is  that 
tranflated  into  Englifli,  with  this  title,  "  The  Method  and 
"  Order  of  reading  both  Civil  and  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftories  : 
*'  in  which  the  moft  excellent  Hiftorians  are  reduced  into 
*'  the  order,  in  which  they  are  fucceflively  to  be  read  ;  and 
*'  the  judgments  of  learned  men  concerning  each  of  them, 
"  fubjoined.  By  Degory  Wheare,  Camden  Reader  of  Hi- 
*'  ftory  in  Oxford.  To  which  is  added,  An  Appendix  con- 
**  cerning  the  Hiftorians  of  particular  nations,  ancient,  and 
*«  modern.  By  Nicholas  Horfeman.  With  Mr.  Dod well's 
*'  invitation  to  gentlemen  to  acquaint  themfelves  with  antient 
"  Hiftory.  Made  Englifli  and  enlarged  by  Edmund  Bohun, 
«  Efq;  Lond."   1698,  in8vo. 

Befides  this  work,  Mr.  Wheare  publifhed,  Psrentatio  Hif- 
forica  :■  Jive,  Commemoratio  vita  y  mortis  V.  C.  Guliel.  Cam- 
dent  Clarentiiy  faSJa  Oxonice  in  Schola  Hijiorica,  12  Nov. 
1626.  Oxon.  1628.  Dedicatio  Imaginis  Camdeniance  in 
Schola  Hijlorica,  12  Nov.  1626.  Oxon.  1628. — Epijiolarum 
Ev.charijiicarum  Fafciculus.  —  Charijieria.  Thcfe  two  laft 
are  printed  with,  Dedicatio  Imaginis,  &c. 
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WHEELER  (Sir  George)  an  Englifli  gentleman 
and  divine,  was  the  fon  of  colonel  Wheeler  of  Charing  in 
Kent  ;  and  born  in  the  year  1650  at  Breda  in  Holland,  his 
parents  being  then  exiles  there,  for  having  efpoufed  the  caufe 
of  Charles  I  In  1667,  he  became  a  commoner  of  Lincoln 
college  in  Oxford,  under  the  tuition  of  the  learned  )dx. 
Hickes,  the  deprived  dean  of  Worcefter :  but  before  he  had 
a  degree  conferred  upon  him,  went  to  travel  ;  and  in  the 
company  of  Dr.  James  Spon  of  Lyons,  took  a  voyage  from 
Venice  10  Conftantinoplc,  through  the  LefTer  Afia,  and  from 
Zant  through  feveral  parts  of  Greece  to  Athens,  and  thence 
to  Attica,  Corinth,  &c.  Thev  made  great  ufe  of  Paufanias, 
as  they  journeyed  through  the  countries  of  Greece  ;  and  cor- 
redcd  and  explained  feveral  traditions,  by  means  of  this  au- 
thor. 
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fhor.  Some  time  after  his  return,  he  prefented  to  the  uni- 
'erfity  of  Oxford  feveral  pieces  of  antiquity,  which  he  had 
lolleded  in  his  travels  ;  upon  which,  in  1683,  the  degree  of 
nafter  of  arts  was  conferred  upon  him,  he  being  then  a 
:night.  He  then  took  orders,  and  in  December  1684,  was 
nlialled  Into  a  prebend  of  the  church  of  Durham.  He  was 
Ifo  made  vicar  of  Bafingftoke,  and  was  afterwards  prefented 
o  the  rich  rectory  of  Houghton  le  Spring  by  bithop  Crew 
lis  patron.  He  was  created  do<5lor  of  divinity  by  diploma, 
Vlay  the  1 8th,  1702  ;  and  died  the  i8th  of  February 
1723-4.     In  1682,  he  pubUfhed  an  account  of  his  *'  journey 

*  into  Greece,  in  the  company  of  Dr.  Spon  of  Lyons,  in 
'  fix  books,"  folio.     He  alfo  publlfhed  in  1689,  '*  An  ac- 

*  count  of  the  churches  and  places  of  afTembly  of  the  primi- 

*  tive  chriftians  from  the  churches  of  Tyre,  Jerufalem,  and 
'*  Conftantinoplc,  defcribed  by  Eufcbius  ;  and  ocular  obfer- 
^*  vations  upon  feveral  very  ancient  edifices  of  churches  yet 
"  extant  in  thofe  parts  :  with  a  feafonable  application."  We 
lave  alfo  a  third  piece  of  his,  intitled,  *'  The  proteftant  mo- 
"  naftery,  or  chriftian  ceconomicks  :"  which  contains  direc- 
tions for  the  religious  conduct  of  a  family,  and  ihews  him  to 
have  been  a  remarkably  pious  and  devout  man. 

He  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Higgons  of  Grewell 
in  Hampfhire,  who  died  in  1703,  and  left  a  very  numerous 
ifTue.  His  two  eldeft  fons  died  alfo  before  him,  and  without 
iffue  3  fo  that  his  third  fon,  Granville,  fometime  of  Chrift 
college  in  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  doctor  of  divinity,  be- 
came his  heir.  This  gentleman,  who  is  Itill  living,  is  re6lor 
pf  Leak  in  Nottinghamfhire  ;  and  has  diftinguifhed  himfelf, 
as  a  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  by  fome  papers  printed  in  the  " 
philofophical  tranfactions. 

WHICHCOTE  (Benjamin)  an  EngliOi  divine  of  Preface  t» 

great  name,    was  defcended  of  an  ancient  and  good  family  in  ^^'^g   f^^' 

i  the  county  of  Salop;  and  was  the  fixth  fon  of  Chriftopher  joined  to 

Whichcote,  Efq;  at  Whichcote  Hall  in  the  parifh  of  Stoke,  ^Sar* 

where  he  was  born  the  i  ith  of  March  1609    He  was  admit-  "  and  Relir 

ted  of  Emmanuel  college  Cambridge  in  1626,  and  took  the  «.  y^^pho. 

degrees  in  arts  ;  a  bachelor's  in  1629,  mafter's  in  1633.  The  "  rifms." 

iasje  year,  f  633,  he  was  eledtcd  feUow  of  the  college,   and  sL-SaJterf 

became  d.  D.  in 

1753,  8to 
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became  a  mofl:  excellent  tutor  ;  many  of  his  pupils,  as  Wal- 
lis,  Smith,  Worthington,  Cradock,  &c.  becoming  afterwards 
men  of  great  figure  themfelves.     In   1636,  he  was  ordained 
both  deacon  and  prieft  at  Buckden   by  Williams  bifhop  of 
Lincoln  ;   and  f^on  after  fet  up  an  afternoon-ledure  on  Sun- 
days   in  Trinity   church  at  Cambridge,  which,  archbifhop 
Funeral         Tillotfon  fayS",  he  ferved  near  twenty  years.     He  was  a!fo 
pV.'whkh-  appointed   one   of  the  univerfity  preachers  j  and,  in    1643, 
fotc  was  prefented  by  the  maf^er  and  fellows  of  his  colle^se  to  the 

living  of  North-Cadbury  in  Somerfetfliire.  This  vacated  his 
fellowfhip  ;  and  upon  this,  it  is  prefumed,  he  married,  and 
went  to  his  living;  but  was  foon  called  back  to  Cambrid<re, 
being  pitched  upon  to  fucceed  the  ejeded  provoft  of  Kind's 
college,  Dr.  Samuel  Collins ;  who  had  been  in  that  pofl 
thirty  years,  and  was  alfo  regi«s  profefTor  of  divini'y.  This 
choice  was  perfedly  agreeable  to  Dr.  Collins  himfelf,  though 
not  fo  to  Dr.  Whichcote  ;  who  had  fcruples  about  accept- 
i/ig,  what  was  thus  irregularly  offered  him  :  however,  after 
fome  demurring,  he  complied,  and  was  admitted  provoft 
March  the  i6th,  1644.  He  had  taken  his  bachelor  of  divi- 
nity's degree  in  1640  ;  and  he  took  his  dodtor's  in  1649.  He 
now  refigncd  his  Somerfetfliire  living,  and  was  prefented  by 
his  college  to  the  re£lory  of  Milton  in  Cambridgefhire, 
which  was  void  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Collins.  It  muft:  be  re- 
membered, to  Dr.  Whichcote's  honour,  that  during  the  life 
of  Dr.  Collins,  one  of  the  two  fl:iares  out  of  the  common  di- 
vidend allotted  to  the  provoft  was,  not  only  with  Dr.  Which- 
cote*s  confent,  but  at  his  motion,  paid  punctually  to  him,  as 
if  he  had  (till  been  provoft.  Dr.  Whichcote  held  Milton,  as 
long  as  he  lived  ;  though  after  the  reftoration  he  thought  pro- 
per to  refign,  and  relume  it  by  a  frefli  prefentatiori  from  the 
college.  He  ftill  continued  to  attend  his  ledture  at  Trinity 
church,  with  the  fame  view  that  he  had  at  firft  fet  it  up  j 
which  was,  to  preferve  and  propagate  a  fpirit  of  fober  piety 
and  rational  religion  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  in  oppo- 
ficion  to  the  fanatic  enthufjafm  and  fenfelefs  canting  then  ia 
vogue  :  and  the  happy  efFe£t  of  his  pains  in  this  way  ap- 
peared in  the  great  talents  and  excellent  performances  of  fo 
many  eminent  divines  after  the  reftoration  ;  of  whom  moft 
of  thofe,  and  Tillotfon  among  them,  who  had  received 

thciir 
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their  education  at  Cambridge,  were  formed  at   leaft,  if  not 
lually  brought  up,    by  him.     101658,   he  wrote  a  copy  of 
rfes  upon  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,   which  we  are  to 
pofe  done  intircly  out  of  form,    and  not  out  of  any  regard 
the  perfon  of  the  protedtor.     Nor  had  Dr.  Whichcote 
jr  concurred  with  the  violent  meafures  of  thofe  times,   by 
ning  the  covenant,  or  by  any  injurious  fayings  or  adtions  to 
iiiC  prejudice  of  afty  man.     At  the  reftoration,  however,  he 
was  removed  from  his  provoftfhip,  by  efpecial  order  from  the 
king ;  but  yet  he  was  not  difgraced  or  frowned  upon.     On 
the  contrary,  he  went  to  London,  and  in  1662  was  chofeti 
minifter  of  St.  Anne's  Black-Friars,  where  he  continued  till 
his  church  was  burned  down  in  the  dreadful   fire  of  1666. 
Then  he  retired  to  Milton  for  a  while  ;  but  was  again  called 
up,  and  prefented  by  the  crown  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Law- 
rence Jewry,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Wilkins  to  the 
fee  of  Chefter  :  where  he  continued  in  high  reputation  and 
efteem  till  his  death.  In  1683,  he  went  down  to  Cambridge; 
where,  upon   taking  a  great  cold,  he  fell  into  a  diftemper, 
which  in  a  few  days  put  an  end  to  his  life.     He  died  at  the 
houfe  of  his  ancient  and  learned  friend  Dr.  Cudworth,  maf- 
ter  of  Chrift's  college,   in  May  1683  ;  and  was  interred   in 
the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  Dr.  Tillotfon  then  ledlu- 
rer  there  preaching  his  funeral  fermon,  where  his  charader  is  < 

drawn  to  great  advantage.  BiOaop  Burnet  fpeaks  of  him  in  jjjj|  ^f  j^j 
the  following  terms :  "  He  was  a  man  of  a  rare  temper;  own  time;, 
**  very  mild  and  obliging.  He  had  great  credit  with  fome,  gg  ^'f^^^' 
*'  that  had  been  eminent  in  the  late  times  ;  but  made  all  the 
"  ufe  he  could  of  it  to  protect  good  men  of  all  perfuafions. 
*'  He  was  much  for  liberty  of  confcience  j  and  being  difgufted 
*«  with  the  dry  fyftematical  way  of  thofe  times,  he  ftudied  to 
*'  raife  thofe  who  converfed  with  him  to  a  nobler  fet  of 
**  thoughts,  and  to  confider  religion  as  a  feed  of  a  deiform 
**  nature  (to  ufe  one  of  his  own  phrafcs).  In  order  to  this, 
*<  he  fet  young  ftudents  much  on  reading  the  ancient  philo- 
**  fophers,  chiefly  Plato,  Tully,  and  Plotin  ;  and  on  confl- 
**  dering  the  chriftian  religion  as  a  dodlrine  fent  from  God, 
*'  both  to  elevate  and  fwceten  human  nature,  in  which  he 
*»  was  a  great  example,  as  well  as  a  wife  and  kind  inftrudlor. 
^"^  Cudworth 
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**  Cudworth  carried  this  on  with  a  great  ftrength  of  geniu', 
'*  as  well  as  a  vaft  compafs  of  learning.'* 

He  is  reckoned  by  Fuller,  who  printed  his  hiftory  of  Cam- 
bridge in  1655,  among  the  writers  of  Emmanuel  college ;  but 
it  does  not  appear,  that  he  publiihed  any  thing  before  the  re- 
iloration,  or  in  any  part  of  his  life.  Select  fermons  of  his 
,were  printed  1698,  in  one  volume  8vo,  with  a  preface  by 
ihe  earl  of  Shaftcfbury,  author  of  the  CharaSieriJiia  :  three 
volumes  more  were  publiftied  by  Dr.  JefFerv,  archdeacon  of 
Norwich,  in  the  years  1701,  1702,  and  1703  :  and  a  fourth 
volume  was  printed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  in  1707.  "  Mo- 
*'  ral  and  religious  aphorifms,"  collefted  from  his  manufcript 
papers,  were  alfo  publiflicd  by  Dr.  JefFery  in  1703  ;  and  re- 
publifhed  in  1753  by  Dr.  Samuel  Salter,  with  large  additions, 
and  eight  letters,  which  pafTed  between  Dr.  Whichcote  and 
fome  of  his  acquaintance  upon  interefting  fubjects.  As  the 
preface  of  lord  Shaftefbury  is  a  curiofity  in  its  kind,  yet  not 
printed  among  his  works ;  and  as  it  is  a  fine  illuftration  of  our 
author's  chara<Ster,  we  have  thought  it  not  amifs  to  fubjoin  it 
to  this  fhort  account  of  him.  They,  who  are  well  read  in 
the  noble  author's  Characferijiics,  will  want  no  proof  beyond 
its  own  internal  evidence,  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  his  : 
which  however,  though  not  known  for  certain,  has  never 
been  much  doubted. 

THEPREFACE. 

"  Amongft  thofe  many  things  which  are  made  public,  it 
*'  may  be  thought  perhaps  of  fermcns,  that  they  are  of  any 
*'  other  the  leaft  wanted  ;  and  for  the  future  leaft  likely  to  be 
•'  found  wanting  :  lince  to  that  rich  and  inexhauftible  ftore, 
*'  with  which  the  learned  and  orthodox  divines  of  England 
*'  have  already  furniflied  us,  there  is  daily  frefti  addition  from 
"  worthy  and  able  hands.  Neither  have  we  caufe  to  fear  a 
"  ceflation  in  this  kind,  or  that  fo  great  a  blefling  is  likely  to 
**  fail  us  for  the  future  ;  having  fuch  fecurity,  not  only  from 
*'  the  unwearied  zeal  of  prefent  divines,  (of  whom  we  may 
'*  always  hope  a  worthy  fucceflion)  but  from  the  juft  efteem 
*'  which  the  public  never  fails  to  fhew  for  fuch  pious  dif- 
*'  courfes :  upon  which  account  we  find,  that  many  of  thefe 
*'  are  every  day  made  public,  and,  as  it  were  forced  into  the 

*'  world  f 
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«  world  ;  notwithftanding  the  great  modefty  of  their  authors, 

**  whole  humble  thoughts  and  devoutly  refigned  affedions 

'*  lead  them  not  towards  eminence,  and  advancement  in  the 

**  world,     ft  may  feem  ftrange  therefore,   that  in  fuch  an 

"  ac^e  as  this,  any  one  fliould  be  fo  officious,  as  to  fearch 

*'  after,  and  publifh  the  fermons  of  a  man  long  fince  dead  ; 

"  who  hirafelf  never  meant  to  publifli  any,  or  thought  fo 

"  highly  of  himfelf,  as  that  he  could   benefit  the  world  by 

"  fuch  a  publication.     It  is  certain,  that  we  muft  not  ever 

"  imagine,  nor  can  it  enter  into  a  mind  truly  chriftian,  that 

*'  becaufe  we  fee  not  an-apparent  change  for  the  better  in  the 

*'  lives  of  chriftian  profeflbrs,  that  therefore  all  preaching  is 

<»  inefFcclual ;  or,  that  here  in  England  the  labours  of  the 

'*  moft  eminent  divines,  that  perhaps  the  world  ever  afForded, 

*'  have  been  of  no  ufe  at  all :  it  might  be  faid  with  the  fame 

*'  reafon,   though  very  prophanely  and  wickedly,  that  be- 

"  caufe  the  chrifiians  are  not  reported  to  exceed  the  other 

*'  nations  of  the  world  in  probity  and  good  living,  but  are 

**  faid  to  be  rather  inferior  in  this  refpect  to  the  civilized  peo- 

*'  pie,   whether  Pagan  or  Mahometan   lying  round    them, 

**  therefore  the  chriftian  religion  is  of  no  efFeci  at  all,  nor  any 

"  ways  operative  upon  the  lives  of  its  profeflbrs.     But  if  we 

*'  confider  this  as  becomes  us,  and  not  perverfely  as  many 

**  do,   it  will  be  found  that  we  are  even  in  this  fenfe  the  moft 

'*  highly  indebted  to  Chriftianity,   and  fhould  look  upon  it  as 

"  the  greateft  blefling  imaginable,  not  only   for  its  fpiritual 

'*  advantages,  which  are  unfpeakable,    but  for  its  temporal 

*'  benefits  and   fecurities  ;   inafmuch  as  that  mankind  being 

**  fo  inclinable  to  ill,  we  (hould  have  a  religion  fo  full  of  all 

*'  good  precepts,   and  fo  inforcing  with  refpedl  to  all  the  du- 

"^  ties  of  morality  arnJ  juftice.     So  that  our  amazement  ought 

*'  rather   to  be,  how  men  with  fuch  a  religion  fliould  lead 

*'  fuch  lives  !   and  how  malice,  hatred,  or   divifion,   fhould 

*'  have  place  in  fuch  focieties  as  thefe  j  which  we  might-  ex- 

*'  pect  to  fee  diftinguifticd  from  all  others,  rather  by  a  per- 

"  lect  harmony  and  agreement,  than  by  the  fierceft  quarrels, 

**  contentions,  and  animofities.     And  indeed,  when  we  con- 

*'  uder  the  nature  of  preaching,  how  excellent  an  order  and 

*'  eftablifhment  it  ii,  how  highly  raifed  and  magnified  in  the 

"  chriftian  world  ;  when  we  confider  numbers  of  holy  men 
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«  {et  apart  for  this  great  work,  having  all  advantages  givefl 
**  them  the  better  to  fet  forth  thofe  glorious  truths  of  revela- 
*'  tion,  and  to  create  a  reverence  of  religion  in  the  minds  of 
'*  men  J  when  we  confidcr  the  folemnity  of  a  church-aflem- 
"  bly,  and  the  awful  prefence  and  authority  of  the  Chriftian 
"  orator  ;   we  may  be  apt  to  wonder,  perhaps,  why  we  fee 
"  not  greater  and  more  happy  effe6ts  hereof  in  the  world. 
'*  However,  we  muft  of  neceflity  conclude,  That  this  infli- 
*'  tution  being  undoubtedly  fo  powerful  a  fupport  of  our  reli- 
*'  gion,  if  fuch  afTemblies  as  thefe  were  not  upheld,  if  fuch 
*'  authority  as  this  did  not  fubfift,  the  confequence  would  be, 
"  that  as  in  a  little  time  there  would  be  no  more  Chriftianity 
"  left  in  the  world,  fo  neither  any  morality;  fince,  notwith- 
*'  (landing  all  the  helps  of  preaching,  and  the  afTiflance  and 
*'  fupport  which  virtue  receives  from  hence,  the  lives  of  men 
*'  are  ftill  fo  far  from  being  reform'd,  and  the  world  fo  little 
**  improved,   in  thefe  latter  ages.     But,  how  reverently  fo- 
"  ever  we  have  caufe  to  think  concerning  this  inftitution, 
«*  and  the  undoubted  good  effedts  of  it  upon  mankind  ;   and 
**  whatever  high  opinion  and  efteem  we  may  juftly  have  of 
*'  their  performance,  in  whofe  hands  this  power  is  placed,  it 
*'  feems  not  wholly  impoiTible,  but  that  there  may  be  fomc 
"  defedl  in  this  great  affair;  and  that  the  caufes  of  ill  fuc- 
"  cefs  may  not  lye  altogether  in  the  depravity,  perverfnefs, 
**  or  ftupidity  of  mankind,  who  are  the  hearers  and  readers 
*'  of  thefe  doctrines.     In  fome  countries,  and  amongft  fom6 
*'  forts  of  Chriftians,  we  have  fecn,  that  the  whole  of  this 
"inftitution   has  not  been   appropriated   to  fpirituals ;   but, 
"  that  a  great  part  of  thofe  divine  exhortations  have  had 
'*  fomething  in  common  with  the  policies  of  the  world,  and 
"  the  affairs  of  government.     And,  of  whatfoever  benefit  this 
"  may  have  been  to  mankind,  or  to  the  peace  of  the  Chri- 
*'  ftian  world,  it  mufl:  be  own'd  that  preaching  itfelf  will  be 
**  fo  much  the  lefs  apt  to  make  any  happy  revolution  in  man- 
*'  ners,  .as  it  has  at  any  time  been  ferviceable  to  revolutions 
**  in  ftate,  or  to  the  fupport  of  any  other  intereft,  than  that 
**  of  Chrift's  kino-dom.     Nor  do  we  find,   fince  the  arts  of 
*'  government  and  myfteries  of  religion  have  been  thus  fuited 
*'  together,  that  either  has  been  much  advantag'd  by  the 
'*  union ;  it  having  never  yet  appeared,  that  divinity  has 

*'  been 
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**  been  greatly  better'd  by  policy,  or  that  policy  has  Been 
*'  any  where  mended  by  divinity. 

"  Amongft  thofe  writers,  who  have  been  forward  in  ma^ 
**  king  this  unprofperous  alliance,   and  building  a  political 
*'  Chriftianity,   there  has  been  one  of  our  nation,   in  the 
**  time  wherein  our  author  lived,    who,    whether  he  may 
*'  have  been  ferviceable  any  Vay  to  the  civil  government,  or 
**  Chriftian  church,  it  may  be  concluded  at  leaft,  that  he  has 
*'  done  but  very  ill  fervice  in  the  moral  world  :  and  hovie/er 
*'  other  parts  of  philofophy  may  be  obliged  to  him,  eihicks 
*'  will  appear  to  have  no  great  fliare  in  the  ohlisation.     He 
**  has  indeed  with  great  zeal  and  learning  Heen  oppos'd  hv  all 
*'  the  eminent  and  worthy  divines  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
**  and  had  the  fame  induftry  been  applied  to  the  correction 
*'  of  his  moral  principles,   as  has  been  beftowed  in  refuting 
*'  fome  other  of  his  errors,   it  might  perhaps  have  been  of 
*'  more  fervice  to  religion  in  the  main.     This  is  he,  who 
"  reckoning  up  the  paffions  or  affections  by  which  men  are 
"  held  together  in  fociety,   live  in  peace,  or  have  any  cor- 
"  refpondence  one  with   another,   forgot  to   mention   kind- 
*'  nefs,  friendfhip,  fociablenefs,   love  of  company   and  con- 
"  verfe,  natural  affections,  or  any  thing  of  this   kind  :    I 
**  hy  forgot ;  becaufe  I  can  fcarcely  think  fo  ill  of  any  man, 
*'  as  that  he  has  not  by  experience  found  any  of  thefe  afFec- 
"  tions  in  himfelf,  and  conlequently  that  he  believes  none 
"  of  them  to  be  in  others.     But  in  the  place  of  other  alfcc- 
*'  tions,   or  good  inclinations  of  whatever  kind,  this  author 
*'  has  fubftituted  only  one  mafter  paflion /iar  ;    which  has 
"  in  efred  devoured  all  the  reft,  and  left  room  only  for  that 
"  infinite  pafiion  towards  piwer  after  potuer^  natural  (as  he    LcTiathau, 
**  aiSrms)  to  all  men,    and  never  ceajing  hut  in  death.     So   ^*  *^' 
*'  much  lefs  good-nature  has  he  left  with  mankind,  than  what 
**  he  allows  the  worft  of  beafts ;   having  allotted  to  us,  in 
**  the  way  of  our  nature,   fuch  mifchievous  paffions  as  are 
**  unknown  to  them ;  and  not  fo  much  as  allowed  us  any 
*'  degree  of  their  good  ones,  fuch  as  they  are  all  known  to 
**  have,  and  are  never  wantincr  to  exert  towards  their  own 
*'  kind  :   by  which  excellency  of  nature,  fo  little  reckoned 
*'  upon  in  the  cafe  of  mankind,  their  common  intereft  is 
*'  duly  ferved,  and  their  fpecies  propagated  and  maintained. 
Vol.  XI.  B  b  "  Had 
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**  Had  not  the  poifon  of  thefe   immoral,   and    in    reality 

**  atheiji'ual,  principles  been  difFufed  more  than  'tis  eafy  to 

"  imagine,   at  that  time  efpecially  when  Dr.  IVh'ichcot  ap- 

**  peared,  we  fliould  perhaps,   where  morality  was  concern- 

*'  ed,  have  heared  lefs  of  terror  and  punijhmeni^  and  more  of 

**  moral  reSiitude  and  good-nature.     At  leaft,    it  fhould  not 

**  have  grown  cuftomary  to  explode  good-nature,    and  de- 

*'  trail  from  that  good  which  is  afcribed  to  natural  temper, 

*'  and  is  accounted  natural  affe(Stion,  as  having  ground  and 

"  foundation  in  mere  nature  :   on  the  contrary,  it  would 

*«  have  been  the  bufinefs  of  thofc,  who  had  managed  the 

'*  caufe  of  religion,  to  have  contended  for  thefe  better  difpo- 

*'  fitions  ;  and  to  have  (hewn,  how  deep  a  root  and  founda- 

**  tion  they  had  in  human  nature  ;    and  not,  juft  contrary- 

*'  wife,  to  have  built  on  the  ruin  of  thefe  :    for,  with  fome 

"  people,  this  was  then  become  a  method  to  prove  chrifti- 

*'  anity.     Revelation  was  to  owe  its  eftablilhment  to  the 

"  depreffion  and  lowering  of  fuch  principles  as  thefe  in  the 

"  nature  of  man  ;    and  the   weaknefs  of  thefe  was  made 

*'  the  ftrength  of  religion.     As  if  good-nature  and  religion 

*'  were  enemies :   a  thing  indeed  fo  unthought  of  amongft 

"  the  heathens,  that  piety  (which  was  their  beft  word  to 

"  fignify  religion)  had  more   than  half  its  fenfe  in   natural 

*'  and  good  affeiUon,  and  flood  not  only  for  the  adoration 

"  and  worfhip  of  Gody  but  for  the  natural  affections  of  pa- 

"  rents  to  their  children,  and  of  children  to  their  parents; 

*'  of  men  to  their  native  country  ;  and  indeed  of  all  men  in 

'*  their  feveral  relations  one  to  another.     It  muft  be  con- 

"  fefled,    that  it  has  been  the   reproach   of  fome  feds  of 

«'  chriftians  amongft  us,  that  their  religion  appeared  to  be  in 

"  a  manner  oppofite  to  good  nature,  and  founded  in  morofe- 

"  nefs,  felfiflinefs,  and  ill-will  to  mankind ;  things  not  eafily 

"  reconcileable  with  a  chriftian  fpirit.     But  certainly  it  may 

"  be  faid  of  the  church  o(  England^  if  of  any  church  in  the 

**  world,  that  this  is  not  her  fpirit:  but  it  is  by  charadlers 

"  and  features  juft  contrary  to  thefe,  that  this  church  fhews 

"  herfelf  above  all  others  moft  worthily  and  nobly  chriftian. 

'*  It  is  certain,  that  there  is  nothing  more  contended  for  by 

*'  thofe,  who  would   not  willingly   admit  a  Deity  ;   nor  is 

"  there  any  thing  of  greater  ufe  to  them,  in  their  way  of 

2  "  reafon- 
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««  reafoning,  than  to  have  it  pafs  as  current,  that  there  are 
*'  in   man  no  natural   principles  inclining  him  to  fociety  ; 
*«  nothing  that  moves  him  to  what  is  moral,  juft  and  honeft, 
"  except  a  profpexSl  of  fome  different  good,  fome  advantage 
**  of  a  difFerent  fort,  from  vtrhat  attends  the  adlions  them- 
'*  felves.     Nor  is  it  flrange  that  they,  who  have  brought 
•'  themfelves  ofF  from   fo   much   as  believing  the  reality  of 
*'  any  ingenuous   adtion,    performed   by   any  of  mankind, 
**  merely  through  good  affection  and  a  redlitude  of  temper, 
**  fhould  be  backward  to  apprehend   any  goodnefs  of  that 
♦«  fort,   in  a  higher  nature  than  that  of  man.     But  it  is 
♦*  ftrange  to  conceive,  how  men,  who  pretend  a  notion  and 
**  belief  of  a  fupreme  power  ading  with  the  greateft  good- 
«  nefs,  and  without  any  inducement  but  that  of  iove  and 
«  good-will,  Ihould  think  it  unfuitable  to  a  rational  creature 
*'  derived  from  him^  to  a<5t  after  his  example,  and  to  find 
*'  pieafure  and  contentment  in  works  of  goodnefs  and  bounty, 
**  without  other  prolpect.     But,  what  is  yet  more   unac- 
*'  countable  is,  that  men  who  profefs  a  religion,  where  love 
*'  is  chiefly  enjoyned,  where  the  heart  is  exprefly  called  for, 
"  and    the   outward    adions   without    that   is   difregarded, 
«  where  charity  or  kindnefs  is  made  all  in  all ;  that  men  of 
**  this  perfuafion  fhould  combine  to  degrade  the  principle  of 
"  good  nature,  and  refer  all  to  reward :   which,  being  made 
"  the  only  motive  in  men's  adions,  muft  exclude  all  worthy 
'*  and  generous  difpolition,   all  that  love,  charity,  and  af- 
"  fection,  which  the  fcripture  enjoins  ;  and  without  which 
«  no  adion  is  lovely^  in  the  fight  of  God,  or  man ;  or  in 
«'  it  felf,  dcferving  of  notice,  or  kind  reward.     But  perhaps 
«*  one  reafon  of  this  misfortune  has  been,  that  fome  men, 
*'  who  have  meant  fincerely  well   to   religion   and  vertue, 
«  have  been  afraid,  left  by  advancing  the  principle  of  good- 
*<  nature,  and  laying  too  great  a  ftrefs  upon  it,  the  apparent 
**  need  oi  f acred  rtvelation   (a  thing  fo  highly  important  to 
**  mankind)  fliould   be  in  fome  meafure  taken  away.     So 
**  that  they  were  forced  in  a  manner  to  w-'c:^/?^  vertue,  and 
*'  give  way  to  the  imputation  of  being  mercenary,  and  of 
«  aaing  in  a  pvijh  fpirity  in  ways  of  religion,  rather  than   E^reffion 
"  admit  a  fort  of  rival  (in  their  fenfe)  to  the  faith  of  di-   "f  Dr. 
«  vine  revelation  :   feeing  that  chriftianity    (they  thought)  ^^^f  * 

B  b  2  «  would 
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*•  would  by  this  means  be  made  lefs  neceflary  to  mankind  ; 
'*  if  it  (hould  be  allowed,  that  men  could  find  any  happinefs 
•*  in  virtue,  but  what  is  in  reverfion. 

'*  Thus,  one  party  of  men,  fearing  the  confequences 
**  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  acknowledgment  of  moral 
•'  and  focial  principles  in  human  kind,  to  the  proof  of  a  deity's 
**  exiftence  ;  and  another  party  fearing  as  much  from  thence, 
"  to  the  prejudice  of  revelation ;  each,  have  in  their  turns 
**  made  war  (if  I  may  fay  fo)  even  on  virtue  itfelf :  having 
**  exploded  the  principle  of  good-nature,  all  enjoyment  or 
**  fatisfadion  in  adls  of  kindnefs  and  love,  all  notions  of 
*'  happinefs  in  temperate  courfes  and  moderate  defires,  and 
**  in  (hort  all  virtue  or  foundation  of  virtue ;  unlefs  that 
"  perhaps  be  called  tncrit  or  virtue,  which  is  left  remaining 
"  when  all  generofity,  free  inclination,  publick-fpiritednefs, 
«'  and  every  thing  elfe  befides  private  regard,  is  taken 
«  away. 

"  If  this  may  be  faid  to  be  our  cafe  under  this  difpute,  and 
*'  that  true  religion  itfelf  (which  is  love)  be  thus  endanger'd, 
*'  and  morality  To  ill  treated,  between  two  fuch  different  and 
"  diftant  parties ;  if  each  of  thefe,  notwithftanding  their  vaft 
*<  difagreement,  do  yet  in  this  matter  fo  fatally  agree  to  de- 
<'  cry  human  nature,  and  deftroy  the  belief  of  any  imme- 
*'  diatc  good  or  happinefs  in  virtue,  as  a  thing  any  way  fuit- 
*'  able  to  our  make  and  conftitution  ;  there  is  then  fo  much 
"  the  more  need  of  fome  great  and  known  man  to  oppofe 
"  this  current ;  and  here  it  is,  that  our  author  has  appeared 
**  fo  fignally.  IVhatfoever  (fays  he)  fome  have  faid,  man's 
**  nature  is  not  fo  untoward  a  thing,  unlefs  it  be  abufed,  but 
*'  that  there  is  a  fecrct  fympathy  ;;;  human  nature,  with 
*'  virtue  and  honejly ;  which  gives  a  man  an  inter ejl  even  in 
*'  lad  men. — God  in  infinite  wifdcm  has  fo  contrived,  that  if 
**  en  intelleuiual  being  fink  itfelf  into  fenfuality,  or  any  way 
*'  def.le  or  pollute  itfelf;  then,  miferies  and  torments  jhould 
*«  befall  it  in  this  ftate  — Virtue  and  Vice  (fays  he)  are 
*<  the  foundations  of  peace  and  happinefs,  or  forrow  and 
"  mifery.  «  There  is  inherent  punifhment  belonging  to  all 
*'  vice;  and  no  power  can  divide  or feparate  them.  For,  tho* 
«*  God  Jhculd  not  in  a  pofitive  way  infii£f  puniflnnent  ;  or 
*'  any  injlrument  of  God  punifh  a  [inner  -y  yet  he  zfc«/</ punifli 

**  him- 
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«  himfelf ;  his  mifery  and  unhappinefs  would  ar'ife  from  him- 

tt  felf. Thus  fpeaks  our  excellent  divinf,  and  truly  chri- 

*'  ftian  philofopher  j  whom,  for  his  appearing  thus  in  de- 
"  fence  of  natural  goodnefs,  we  may  call  the  preacher  of 
"  good-nature.  This  is  what  he  infifts  on  every-where ; 
*«  and  to  make  this  evident,  is  in  a  manner  the  fcope  of  all 
"  his  difcourfes.  And  in  conclufion  of  all  this,  'tis  hoped 
"  that  what  has  been  here  fuggefted,  may  be  fufficient  to 
*'  juftify  the  printing  of  thefe  lermons. 

**  As  for  our  author  himfelf,  what  his  life  was ;  how  great 
*^  an  example  of  that  happy  temper,  and  god-like  difpofition, 
**  which  he  laboured  to  infpire  ;  how  much  he  was,  for  the 
*'  excellency  of  his  life  and  admirable  temper,  efteemed  and 
*'  beloved  of  all ;  and  even  in  the  worft  of  times,  when 
"  feuds  and  animofities  on  the  account  of  religion  were 
^'  higheft  (during  the  time  of  the  late  great  troubles)  how 
"  his  characler  and  behaviour  drew  to  him  the  refpecl  of  all 
'*  parties,  fo  as  to  make  him  be  remarkably  diftinguiflied ; 
"  how  much  in  efteem  he  was  with  the  greateft  men  ;  and 
*'  how  many  conftant  hearers  he  had  of  the  beft  rank  and 
**  greateft  note,  even  of  the  moft  eminent  divines  themfelves  ; 
**  this  is  fufficiently  known.  And  the  teftimony  which  the 
*'  late  archbilhop  Tillotfon  has  given  of  him,  though  it  be 
'*  in  a  funeral  fermon,  is  known  to  be  in  nothing  fuperior 
**  to  his  defert. 

*'  The  fermons  which  are  here  printed,  have  been  feleiled 
^*  out  of  numbers  of  others  lefs  perfeiSi: ;  there  being  not  any 
*'  of  our  author's  extant,  but  fuch  as  were  written  after  him 
*'  at  church  :  he  having  ufed  no  other  than  very  (hort  notes, 
**  not  very  legible  :  though  thefe  have  been  of  great  ufe  to 
*'  the  publiflier,  in  whofe  hands  they  have  been. 

*'  The  unpolifhed  flile  and  phrafe  of  our  author^  who 
*'  drew  more  from  a  college  than  a  court,  and  who  was 
*'  more  ufed  to  fchool- learning  and  the  language  of  an  uni- 
*'  verhty,  than  to  the  converfation  of  the  faftiionable  world, 
**  may  pofEbly  but  ill  recommend  his  fenfe  to  the  generality 
**  of  readers.  And  fince  none  of  thefe  difcourfes  were  ever 
**  defigned  for  the  world,  in  any  other  manner  than  as  he 
•'  (once  for  all)  pronounced  them  from  the  pulpit,  they 
••  mull  of  neceffity  appear  to  have  a  roughnefs  in  them, 
'  B  b  3  «t  which 
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*'  which  is  not  found  in  other  fermons  more  accurately 
*'  penned  by  their  authors.  For,  though  the  publifher  has 
**  fometimes  fupplied  him  out  of  himfelf,  by  transferring  to  a 
**  defe<flive  place,  that  which  he  found  in  fome  other  dif- 
*'  courfe,  where  the  fame  fubjedt  was  treated ;  yet  fo  great 
*'  a  regard  was  had  to  the  very  text  and  letter  of  his  author^ 
**  that  he  would  not  offer  to  alter  the  leaft  word :  and 
*'  wherefoever  he  has  added  any  thing  to  correal  the  moft 
**  apparent  omiiTion,  or  fault  of  the  penman,  he  has  taken 
**  care  to  have  it  marked  in  different  charadlers  ;  that  no- 
**  thing  might  appear  as  our  author's  own,  which  was  not 
**  perfectly  his.  Though  fome  others  in  the  world  have 
<'  been  very  far  from  this  caution  :  fince  of  late  fome  things 
**  have  been  fet  out  in  our  author's  name,  which  his  bcft 
"  friends  difown  to  be  his  ;  and  which  any  one,  who  ftudies 
*'  him  in  his  genuine  works,  will  eafily  know  to  be  unwor- 
*'  thy  of  him. 

**  And  now,  when  thefe  difadvantages  which  have  been 
*'  mentioned  are  confidered,  fince  they  are  no  more  than 
*'  what  fenfible  people  will  eafily  make  allowance  for,  'tis 
*'  prefumed  there  may  be  in  the  world  fome  perfons,  who 
**  will  notwithftanding  think  thefe  fermons  to  be  of  worth, 
**  and  may  perhaps  difcover  in  them  fome  peculiar  beauties, 
**  fuch  as  are  not  to  be  defpifed  for  want  of  that  ornament 
*<  which  might  have  accompanied  them.  1  know  that  there 
**  are  now  growing  up  in  the  world  too  many,  who  are  pre- 
**  judiced  againft  all  pulpit-difcourfes ;  and  who,  in  this  pro- 
**  phane  age,  are  led  to  think  not  only  the  injiitution  of 
•'  preachings  but  even  the  go/pel  itfelf,  and  our  holy  religion 
**  to  be  a  fraud.  But,  notwithftanding  all  the  prejudice  of 
**  this  kind,  'tis  to  be  hoped  that  even  fome  of  thefe  perfons, 
**  if  they  hhve  any  candour  left,  may  be  induced  to  applaud 
*'  fome  things  that  they  may  meet  with  here :  fo  as  from 
*'  hence,  perhaps,  to  like  chriftianity  the  better.  This  we 
'*  may  with  affurance  fay,  that  were  there  befides  ours  any 
*'  religion,  ancient  or  modern,  that  had  fo  divine  a  man  as 
**  this  to  fliew,  thefe  very  men  would  admire  and  reverence 
*'  him;  and  though  a  prieft  of  that  religion,  and  bound  to 
*'  comply  with  eftablifhed  fuperllition,  would  praife  his  vir.-^ 
"  tue  j  and,  perhaps,  be  the  forwardeft  to  extol  his  fentences 

♦'  and 
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<*  and  works,  in  oppofition  to  our  facred  religion.  But  this 
**  is  hard,  that  even  heathen  religion  and  paganifm  can  be  more 
"  mildly  treated,  and  caufe  lefs  averfion  than  <:/:'r//?/W/)'.  To 
"  fuch  men  as  thefe  I  can  fay  nothing  further.  But  if  they 
"  who  are  thus  fet  againft  chriftianity,  cannot  be  won  over 
«'  by  any  thing  that  they  may  find  here  ;  yet  we  may  aflure 
*<  ourfelves  at  leaft  of  this  good  efFed  from  hence,  that  the 
«<  excellent  fpirit  which  is  (hewn  here,  and  that  vein  of  good- 
*«  nefs  and  humanity  which  appears  throughout  thefe  dif- 
*«  courfes,  will  make  fuch  as  are  already  chriftians,  to  prize 
"  and  value  chriftianity  the  more  :  and  the  fairnefs,  ingenuity 
"  and  impartiality  which  they  may  learn  from  hence,  will 
*'  be  a  fecurity  to  them  againft  the  contrary  temper  of  thofe 
**  other  irreconcileable  enemies  to  our  holy  faith." 
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WHISTON  (William)  an  Englifli  divine  of  very 
uncommon  parts  and  more  uncommon  learning,  but  of  a 
fmgular  and   extraordinary  chara6ter,  was   born  the  gth  of  Memoirs  of 
December  1667,  at  Norton  near  Twycrofle,  in  the  county    vvntings^of 
ofLeicefter;   of  which  place  his  father  Jofiah  Whifton,   a   Mr.  Wm. 
learned  and  pious  man,  was  re6lor.     He  was  kept  at  home   written°by 
till   he  was   feventeen  years   of  age,  and   trained  under  his   himfelf, 
father  ;    and   this  on   two  accounts  :    firft,  becaufe  he  was   |'^,^'  '''53« 
himfelf  a  valetudinarian,   being  greatly  fubjcfl  to  the  Jiatus 
hypocondriaci  in  various  fhapes   all  his  life  long ;    fecondly, 
that  he  might  ferve  his  father,  who  had  loft  his  eye-fight,  in     » 
the   quality  of  an   amanuenfis.     In  1684,   he  was  fent   to 
Tamworth  fchool,  and  two  years  after  admitted  of  Clare- 
hall  in  Cambridge  ;   where  he  purfued  his  ftudies,  and  parti- 
cularly the  mathematics,  eight  hours  in  a  day,  till  the  year 
1693.    During  this  time,  and  while  he  was  under-graduate, 
an  accident  happened  to  him,  which  may  deferve  to  be  re- 
lated, for  a  caution  and  benefit  to  others  in  the  like  circum- 
ftances.     He  obferved  one  fummer,  that  his  eyes  did  not  fee 
as  ufual,   but  dazzled   after  an  awkward   manner.      Upon 
which,  imagining  it   arofe   from   loo  much  application,  he 
remitted  for  a  fortnight,   and  tried  to  recover  his  ufual  fight, 
by  walking  much  in  green  fields  ;  but  found  himfelf  no  bet- 
ter.    At  that  time  he  met  with  an  account  of  Mr.  Boyle's 
having  known  a  perfon,  who,  having  new  wbited  the  wall 
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of  his  chamber  on  which  the  fun  fhone,  and!  having  ac- 
cuflomed  himfelf  to  read  in  that  glaring  hght,  thereby  loft 
his  fight  for  (ome  time  ;  till  upon  hanging  the  place  with 
-!emoirs,  green,  he  recovered  it  again  :  and  this,  he  fays,  was  ex- 
a'^ly  his  own  cafe,  in  a  lefs  degree,  both  as  to  the  caufe  and 
the  remedy. 

In  1693,  he  was  becorne  mafter  of  arts,  gnd  fellow  of  the 

college  ;   and  foon  after  fet  up  for  a  tutor  :    when,  fuch  was 

his   reputation   for  learning  and  good  manners,   archbiftiop 

Tiliotfon  fent  him  his  nephew  for  a  pupil.  But  his  ill  health 

did   not  permit  him  to  go  on  in  that  way;   and  therefore, 

rerigni!:g  his  pupils  to  Mr.  Laughton,  he  becanfe  chaplain, 

for  he  had  taken  orders,  to  Di.  More,   then  bifhop  of  Nor- 

V'ioh.     DuriiT?  the  tmie  of  his   being  chaplain   to  bifhop 

r.lore,  which  was  from  1694  to  1698,  he  publiflied  his  |irft 

vvo  ic,   iniitlcd,  *'  A  new  theory  of  the  earth,  from  its  ori- 

'*  ginal  to  the   con'"ummation  of  all  things  j    wherein  the 

*'  creation  of  the  world   in  fix  days,   the  univerfal  delude, 

"  and  the  general  conflagration,  as  laid  down   in  the  holy 

"  fciiptureb,   are  Ihewn   to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  reafon 

Memoes,      *"•  and  philosophy."  i6g6,  8vo.     Mr.  Whifton  relates,  that 

^'  2  '  thi-^  book  was  fhewe !  in  manufcri^  t  to  Dr.  Bentley,   to  Sir 

Chriftopher  Wrt  n,  and  especially  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,   on 

whofe  principles  it  cepended ;   and  though  Mr,  John  Keil 

foon  after  wrote  againft  it,  and  demonftrated  that  it  could 

not  ftand  the  teft  of  mathematics   and  found  philofophy,  yet 

it  brouji^ht  no  fmall  reputation  to  the  author.     Thus  Mr. 

Locke,  mentioning  it  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Molyneaux,   dated 

Locke's        Feb.  22    i6g6,   fays,  ''  I  h<ive  not  heard  any  one  of  my 

Vo.li'l        "  acquaintance  (peak  of  it,   but  with  great  commendations, 

*'  as  J  think  ic  dcferves  ;  and  truly  I  think  it  is  more  to  be 

*'  admired,  that  he  has  laid  down  an  hypothefis,  whereby  he 

«*  has  explained  (o  many  wonderful  and  before  inexplicable 

«'  thii^gf  in  the  preat  changes  of  this  globe,   than  that  fome 

*'  of  them  lliculd  not  eaftly  go  down  with  fome  men  ;  when 

"  the  whole  WaS  intirely  new  to  all.    He  is  one  of  thofe  fort 

*'  of  writers,  that  I  always  fancy  fhould  be  moft  efteemed 

'*  and  encouraged  :  I  am  always  for  the  builders,  who  bring 

*'  feme  addition  to  our  knowledge,  or  at  leaft  fome  new 

"  things  to  our  thoughts.'*     This  work  of  Mr,  Whifton  has 
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cone  through  fix  editions  ;  but  no  confiderable  additions,  25 
he  informs  us,  have  been  made  to  it  fince  the  third. 

In  the  year  1698,  bifliop  More  gave  him  the  living  of 
Loweftoft  cum  Keffingland,  by  the  lea-fide  in  Suffolk  ;  up- 
on which  he  quitted  his  place  of  chaplain,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Mr.  afterwards  the  juftly  celebrated  Dr.  Clarke, 
who  was  then  about  four  and  twenty  years  of  age.  He  went 
to  refide  upon  his  living,  and  applied  himfelf  moft  earneftly 
and  confcicntioufly  to  the  care  of  fouls.  He  kept  a  curate, 
yet  preached  twice  a  funday  himfelf;  and  all  the  fummer- 
feafon  at  leaft,  read  a  catechetic  lecture  at  the  chappel  ia 
the  evening,  chiefly  for  the  inftrudion  of  the  adult.  He  has 
recorded  an  inftance  or  two,  which  (hew  how  zealous  he 
was  for  the  promotion  of  piety  and  good  manners,  and 
which  very  well  deferve  to  be  mentioned  here.  The  parifh 
officers  applied  to  him  once  for  his  hand  to  a  licence,  in 
order  to  (et  up  a  new  alehoufe ;  to  whom  he  anfwered,  *^e"°»fSj, 
"  if  they  would  bring  him  a  paper  to  fign,  for  the  pulling 
*'  an  alehoufe  down,  he  would  certainly  fign  it,  but  would 
*'  never  fign  one  for  fetting  an  alehoufe  up."  An  extraor- 
dinary affair  happened  once  at  Lowefloft,  when  his  friend 
Mr.  Clarke  was  v/ith  him  upon  avifit;  which,  he  fays,  Hiftoncal 
they  never  forgot.  They  went  together  on  board  one  of  the  Lif^of 
the  fmall  trading  fliips  belonging  to  that  town,  and  there  Dr.  Samuel 
obferved  two  feamen  jointly  lifting  up  a  vefTel  out  of  the  p  ^^  ^' 
hold :  when  another  who  flood  by  afked  one  of  them,  who 
was  looking  down  it,  why  he  did  not  turn  his  face  away  ? 
upon  whicn  he  turned  his  face  away,  but  continued  to  aflifl 
in  lifting  as  before.  The  meaning  of  which  they  underflood 
to  be  this ;  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  fwear,  he  fazu  no- 
thing taken  out  of  the  hold,  not  that  he  took  nothing  out  of 
it.  "  This,  fays  Mr,  Whifton,  is  a  feaman's  falvo  for 
"  fuch  errant  perjury j  and  this  is  the  confequcnce  of  our 
*'  multiplying  oaths  on  every  trifling  occafion." 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  he  was  called  to  be  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  deputy,  and  afterwards  made  his  fuccefTor, 
in  the  Lucafian  profeiTorfhip  of  mathematics  :  when  he  re- 
figned  his  living,  and  went  to  Cambridge.  In  1 702,  he 
publifhed,  **  A  (hort  view  of  the  chronology  of  the  Old 
*'  Teftament,  and  of  the  harmony  of  the  four  Evangelifts." 

in 
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in  4to;  and  in  March  1702-3,  '*  Tacquet's  Euclid,  with 
"  feledl  theorems  of  Archimedes,  and  praciical  corollaries," 
in  Latin,  for  the  ufe  of  young  ftudents  in  the  univerfity. 
This  edition  of  Euclid  was  reprinted  at  Cambridge  in  1710; 
and  afterwards  in  Englifh  at  London,  under  his  own  in- 
fpcdion.  He  tells  us,  that  it  was  the  accidental  purchafe 
of  Tacquet's  own  Euclid  at  an  auction,  which  occafioned 
his  firfl  application  to  mathematical  ftudies.  In  1706,  he 
publifhed  an  "  Eflay  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  :"  in 
1707,  PraieSfiones  J/irono?nict£^  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's 
Jrithmetica  Univerfalis,  by  the  author's  permiffion.  The 
fame  year  1707,  he  preached  eight  fermons  "  Upon  the 
**  accompllftiment  of  fcripture  prophefies,"  at  the  ledlure 
founded  by  the  honorable  Mr.  Boyle  :  which  he  printed  the 
year  after,  with  an  appendix  to  the  fame  purpofe.  About 
Auguft  1708,  he  drew  up  an  "  Eflay  upon  the  apoftolical 
*'  conftitutions,"  and  offered  it  to  the  vicechancellor,  for 
his  licence  to  be  printed  at  Cambridge  ;  but  was  refufed  it. 
He  tells  us,  that  he  had  now  read  over  the  two  firft  cen- 
turies of  the  church ;  and  found,  that  the  Eufeblan^  or  com- 
monly called  Arian  do£trine  was,  for  the  main,  the  dodlrine 
of  thoi'e  ages;  and  as  he  thought  it  a  point  of  duty  to  com- 
municate what  he  had  thus  difcovered,  fo  his  heterodox 
notions  upon  the  article  of  the  Trinity  were  now  pretty  ge- 
nerally known. 

In  the  year  1709,  he  publifhed  a  volume  of  *'  Sermons 
*'  and  EfTays  on  fcveral  fubjects  :"  one  of  which  is  to  prove, 
that  our  blefTed  Saviour  had  ieveral  brethren  and  fifters  pro- 
perly fo  called,  that  is,  the  children  of  his  reputed  father 
Jofeph,  and  of  his  true  mother  the  Virgin  Mary.  Df. 
Clarice,  he  fays,  wrote  to  him  to  fupprefs  this  piece,  not  on 
account  of  its  being  falfe,  but  that  the  common  opinion 
might  go  undifturbed  ;  but  he  adds,  that  "  fuch  fort  of 
"  motives  were  of  no  weight  with  him,  compared  with  the 
"  difcovery  and  propagation  of  truth." 

In  the  year  1710,  he  •^xMx^t^  Pra:le£lione%  Phyfias  Ma- 
thematical five  Philafophia  CiariJJimi  Newtoni  Mathematica 
illujlrata-y  which,  together  with  the  Pncl  £iiones  AJironomica 
before  mentioned,  were  afterwards  tranfiated  and  publifhed 
in  Englifh  :  and  it  may  be  faid,  with  no  fmall  honor  to  the 

na- 
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memory  of  Mr.  Whifton,  that  he  was  one  of  the  firft,  if  not 
the  very  firft,  who  explained  the  Newtonian  philofophy  in  a 
popular  way,  and  fo  that  the  generality  of  readers  might  com- 
prehend it  very  tolerably.  About  this  year,  1710,  Menke- 
nius,  a  very  learned  man  in  Germany,  wrote  to  Dr.  Hudfon, 
the  keeper  of  the  bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  for  an  account 
of  Mr.  Whifton  ;  whofe  writings  then  made,  as  he  faid,  a 
great  noife  in  Germany.  He  had  fome  time  embraced  the 
Arian  herefy,  and  was  forming  projects  to  fupport  and  pro- 
pagate it ;  and  among  other  things  had  tranflated  the  apojlo- 
iual  conjlitutiom  into  Englifh,  which  favoured  that  dodrine, 
and  which  he  alTerted  to  be  genuine.  His  friends  began  to 
be  alarmed  for  him  :  they  reprefented  to  him  the  dangers  he 
would  bring  upon  himfelf  and  family,  for  he  had  been  mar- 
ried many  years,  by  proceeding  in  this  defign ;  but  all  they 
could  fay  availed  nothing  :  and  the  confequence  was,  that, 
October  the  30th,  1710,  he  was  deprived  of  his  profeiTor- 
Ihip,  and  banifhed  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  after  having 
been  formally  convened  and  interrogated  for  fome  days 
before. 

At  the  end  of  the  fame  year,  he  published  his  "  Hiftorical 
preface,"  fetting  forth  the  feveral  fieps  and  reafons  of  his 
departing  from  the  commonly  received  notions  of  the  trinity; 
and,  in  171 1,  his  four  volumes  of  '*  Primitive  Chriftianity 
revived,"  in  8vo.  The  firft  volume  contains,  **  The  epi- 
ftles  of  Ignatius,  both  larger  and  fmaller,  in  Greek  and 
Englifh  :"  the  fecond,  *'  The  apoftolical  conftitutions,  in 
Greek  and  Englilh :"  the  third,  "  An  eflay  on  thofe  apofto- 
lical  conftitutions  :  the  fourth,  **  An  account  of  the  primi- 
tive faith,  concerning  the  trinity  and  incarnation."  In  March 
1711,  foon  after  the  publication  of  his  "  hiftorical  preface," 
the  convocation  fell  pretty  vehemently  upon  hi:n  ;  of  whofe 
proceedings,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  univerfKy,  againft  him, 
he  publifhed  diftincl  accounts,  in  two  appendixes  to  that 
preface,  when  it  was  reprinted  with  additions,  a»d  prefixed 
to  his  volumes  of  "  Primitive  Chriftianity  revived."  After 
his  expuHion  from  Cambridge,  he  went  to  London  ;  where 
he  had  conferences  with  Dr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Benjamin  Hoad- 
Jey,  afterwards  bifiiop  of  Winchefter,  and  other  learned 
men  J   who  endeavoured  to  moderate  his  zeal,  which  how-» 

ever 
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ever  he  would  not  fuffer  to  be  tainted  or  corrupted,  as  be 

imagined  it  would  be,  with  the  leaft  mixture  of  prudence  or 

Hiftorical      "worl^^y  wifdom.     He  tells  us  of  thofe  eminent  perfons,  that. 

Memoirs  of  with  regard  to  his  account  of  the  primitive  faith  about  the 

pr^  Clarke,   trinity  and  incarnation,  they  were  not  much  difTatisfied  with 

it ;  and  that,   though  they  were  far  lefs  convinced  of  the 

au'hority  and  genuinenefs  of  the  apojlolical  conjlituimis^   yet 

they  were  willing  enough  to  receive  them,  as  being  much 

better  and  more  authentic,   than  what  were  already  in  the 

church. 

Mr.  Whifton  was  now  fettled  with  his  family  in  Loildon ; 
and  though  it  does  not  appear,  that  he  had  any  certain 
means  of  fubfifting,  yet  he  continued  to  write  books,  and  to 
propagate  his  Primitive  Chriftianity,  with  as  much  chearfui- 
nefs  and  vigor,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  moft  flourifning  cir- 
cumftances.  In  March  1 711- 12,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy 
was  in  England  ;  and  becaufe  Mr.  Whifton  believed  himfeif 
to  have  dilcovered,  in  his  "  Eifay  on  the  Revelation  of  St. 
'*  John,"  that  fome  of  the  propheTies  therein  had  been  ful- 
filled by  that  General's  victory  over  the  Turks  in  1 697,  or 
by  the  fucceeding  peace  of  Carlowitz  in  1698,  he  printed  a 
(hort  dedication,  and  fixing  it  to  the  cover  of  a  copy  of  that 
Efiav,  prefented  it  to  the  Prince.  The  Prince  has  been  faid 
to  have  replied,  that  "  he  did  not  know  he  had  the  honor 
*'  of  having  been  known  to  St.  John  ;"  however. thought 
proper  to  take  fo  much  notice  of  Mr.  Whifton's  well-meant 
endeavors,  as  to  fend  him  a  prefent  of  fifteen  guineas.  The 
dedication  runs  thus  :  lllujir'ijfimo  Principl  Eugenia  Sabau^ 
».  176.  '  dienji,  vaticiniorum  /ipocalypticorum  unum^  'Jurcarum  vajia- 
i'tonibus  finiendls  dfjlinatum^  dudum  adimplent'i \  alter wn  etiam, 
de  Gallcrum  impcrio  fubvertendo^  magna  ex  parte,  uti  /pes  ejiy 
mox  adimpleturo  ;  hunc  libellum  jumma  qua  decet  reverentia 
datf  dicaty  confecrat, 

8  id.  Afart.  1 711- 12.  GulieJmusJVhiJion. 

In  the  years  1715,  1716,  JJiJy  a  fociety  for  piomoting 
Erimitlve  Chriftianity  met  v.'cekly  at  his  houfe  in  Crofs-ftreet 
Hatton  Garden,  compofed  of  about  ten  or  twelve  perfons ; 
to  which  fociety  chriftians  of  all  perfuafions  were  equally 
admitted*     Sir  Peter  Kin?.    Dr.  Hare,   Dr.  Hoadley,    and 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Clarke  were  particularly  invited  ;  but  none  of  them*  he  ^f^^^*/^ 
fays,  ever  came.     In  the  year  17 19,   he  publiflied  "  A  let-    br.  C.^ke, 
"  ter  of  thanks  to  Robinfon,  bifhop  of  London,  for  his  late   P-  67. 
**  letter  to  his  clergy  againft  the  ufe  of  new  forms  of  doxo- 
"  logy."     The    common  forms    having  been   changed    by- 
Mr.  Whifton,   and  indeed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  was  the  occafion 
of  Bifhop  Robinfon's  admonitory  letter  to  his  clergy  :    and 
this  admonitory  letter  tempted  Mr.  Whifton  to  do  a  thing, 
he  fays,  which  he  never  did  before  or  fince  j    that  is,  to  ex-  Memoirs, 
pofe  him  in  the  way  of  banter  or  ridicule,  and  to  cut  him  ^* 
with  great  {harpnefs.     Upon  the  publication  of  this  "  Letter 
'*  of  thanks  "  to  the  bilhop  of  London,   Dr.  Sachcverell  at- 
tempted to  fliut  him  out  of  St.  Andrew's  Holborne,  which 
was  then  his  parifti  church  ;  and  Mr.  Whifton  publiflied  an 
account  of  it.     He  relates,  that  a  lawyer,  who  did  not  love 
Sacheverell,   would  willingly  have  profecuted   him  for  the 
infult,  and  promifed  to  do  it  without  any  cofts  to  him ;   but 
Mr.  Whifton  replied,  '*  if  I  fhould  give  my  confent,  I  fhould 
"  fhew  myfelf  to  be  as  foolifh  and   as  paflionate,   as  Dr. 
"  Sacheverell  himfelf." 

In  the  fame  year,  17 19,  he  publifhed  a  letter  to  the  carl 
of  Nottingham,  concerning  the  eternity  cf  the  Son  of  Gody  and 
his  Holy  Spirit ;  and  in  the  fecond  and  following  editions,  a 
defence  of  it :  for  lord  Nottingham  had  publiflied  *'  an 
*'  Anfwer  "  in  1 72 1,  for  which  he  was  highly  compliment- 
ed by  addrefies  from  both  the  Univerfities,  and  from  the 
London  clergy.  In  1 7  20,  he  was  propofcd  by  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  and  Dr.  Halley  to  the  Royal  Society  as  a  member, 
for  he  was  conftantly  publifliing  fomething  or  other  in  the 
way  of  philofophy  ;  but  was  refufed  admittance  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  the  prefident.  He  tells  us,  he  had  enjoyed  a  large 
portion  of  Sir  Kaac's  favor  for  twenty  years  together ;  but 
loft  it  at  laft  by  contradidling  him  when  he  was  old.  Sir 
Ifaac,  adds  he,  *'  was  of  the  moft  fearful,  cautious,  and  Memw;, 
"  fufplcious  temper,  that  I  ever  knew;  and  had  he  been  P*  ^S^* 
*'  alive,  when  I  wrote  againft  his  Chronology,  and  fo  through- 
*'  ly  confuted  it,  that  no  body  has  ever  fince  ventured  to 
"  vindicate  it,  I  fliould  not  have  thought  proper  to  publifli 
"  my  confutation ;  becaufe  I  knew  his  temper  fo  well,  that 
"  I  ihould  have  expeded  it  would  have  killed  him  :    as 

"  Dr. 
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*«  Dr.  Bentley,  bifliop  Stillingfleet's  chaplain,  told  me,  that 
«  he  believed  Mr.  Locke's  thorough  confutation  of  the  bi- 
«  fhop's  metaphyficks  about  the  trinity  haftened  his  end 
«  alfo." 

In  the  year  172X,  a  large  fubfcription  was  made  for  the 
fupport  of  his  family :  it  amounted  to  470  /.  and  was,  he 
tells  us,  by  far  the  greateft  fum,  that  ever  was  put  into  his 
Memoirs,  ^^"^^  ^X  ^'^  friends.  It  was  upon  contributions  of  this  na- 
p.zS4.  ture,  that  he  feems  chiefly  to  have  depended  ;  for  though  he 
drew  profits  from  reading  ledurcs  upon  philofophy,  aftro-^ 
nomy,  and  even  divinity,  and  alfo  from  his  publications 
which  were  numerous,  yet  thefe  of  themfelves  would  have 
been  very  in fufEcient :  nor,  when  joined  with  the  benevo- 
lence and  charity  of  thofe,  who  loved  and  efteemed  him  for 
his  learning,  integrity,  and  piety,  did  they  prevent  him  fiom 
being  frequently  in  great  diftrefs.  He  fpent  the  remainder 
of  his  long  life  in  the  way  he  was  now  in  ;  that  is,  in  talk- 
ing and  ading  againft  Athanafianifm  and  for  primitive  chri- 
ftianity,  and  in  writing  and  publifhing  books  from  time  to 
time.  In  1722,  he  publifhed,  "  An  eflay  towards  reftoring 
"  the  true  text  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  for  vindicating 
«<  the  citations  thence  made  in  the  New  Teftament ;"  in 
1724,  "  The  literal  accomplifhment  of  fcripture-prophecies," 
in  anfwer  to  Mr.  CoUins's  book  upon  the  Grounds  and  Rea- 
fons  of  the  Chrljiian  Religion  \  in  J  726,  *'  Of  the  thundering 
"  legion,  or  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  Marcus  Anto- 
'*  ninus  and  his  army  on  the  prayers  of  the  chriftians," 
1^  occafioncd  by  Mr.  Moyle's  works  then  lately  publiflied  j   in 

1727,  "  A  colle<5lion  of  authentic  records  belonging  to  the 
*'  Old  and  New  Teftament,"  tranflated  into  Englifh  ;  in 
1730,  *'  Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  j"  in 
1732,  '' A  vindication  of  the  teftimony  of  Phlegon,  or  an 
*'  account  of  the  great  darknefs  and  earthquake  at  our  Sa- 
«<  viour's  paftion,  defcribed  by  Phlegon,"  in  anfwer  to  a 
diflertation  of  Dr.  Sykes  upon  that  ecltpfe  and  earthquake; 
in  1736,  *'  Athanaftan  forgeries,  impofitions,  and  inierpola- 
*<  tions  ;"  the  fame  year,  "  The  primitive  eucharift  revived," 
againft  bifhop  Hoadley's  plain  account  of  the  Lord's  Supper  j 
in  1737,  *'  The  aftronomical  year,  or  an  account  of  the 
*many  remarkable  celeftiai  Phcenomena  of  the  great  year 
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**  1736,"  particularly  of  the  comet,  \»hich  was  foretold  by 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  came  accordingly ;  the  fame  year, 
*'  The  genuine  works  of  Flavius  Jofephus,  the  Jewifli  hifto- 
*'  rian,  in  Englilh,  as  tranflated  from  the  original  Greek  ac- 
*«  cording  to  Havercamp's  accurate  edition  :  illuftrated  with 
**  new  plans  and  defcriptions  of  Solomon's,  Zorobabel's, 
*«  Herod's,  and  Ezckiel's  temples,  and  with  correft  maps  of 
*'  Judea  and  Jerufalem  :  together  with  proper  notes,  obfer- 
*'  vations,  contents,  parallel  texts  of  fcripture,  five  compleat 
*'  indexes,  and  the  true  chronology  of  the  feveral  hiftories 
*'  adjufted  in  the  margin  :  to  which  are  prefixed  eight  difler- 
**  tations,  viz.  I.  The  teftimonies  of  Jofephus  vindicated. 
*•  2.  The  copy  of  the  Old  Teftament  made  ufe  of  by  Jofe- 
*'  phus,  proved  to  be  that  which  was  collected  byNehemiah. 
'*  3.  Concerning  God's  command  toAbraham,  to  offer  up  his 
*'  fon  Ifaac  for  a  facrifice.  4.  A  large  enquiry  into  the  true 
"  chronology  of  Jofephus.  5.  An  extract  out  of  Jofephus*s 
*'  exhortation  to  the  Greeks,  concerning  Hades,  and  the 
**  refurre£lion  of  the  dead.  6.  Proofs  that  this  exhortation 
**  is  genuine.  7.  A  demonftration  that  Tacitus,  the  Roman 
*'  hiftorian,  took  his  hiftory  of  the  Jews  out  of  Jofepiius.  8. 
"  A  diflertation  of  Cellarius  againft  Harduin,  in  vindication 
**  of  Jofephus's  hiftory  of  the  family  of  Herod,  from  coins  : 
"  with  an  account  of  the  Jewifli  coins,  weights,  and  mea- 
*'  fures,"  in  folio,  and  fince  reprinted  in  8vo.  This  is 
reckoned  the  moil  ufeful  of  all  Mr.  Whifton's  learned  la- 
bours, and  accordingly  has  met  with  the  greateft  encourage- 
ment ;  unlefs  perhaps  may  be  excepted  his  *'  New  Theory 
of  the  Earth." 

In  I739>  he  put  in  his  claim  to  the  mathematick  profeflbr- 
fliip  at  Cambridge,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Saunderfon, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Afhton,  the  mafter  of  Jelus  college  ;  but 
no  regard  was  paid  to  it.  In  1 745,  he  publiflied  his  *'  Pri- 
mitive New  Teflament  in  Englifh  j"  in  1 748,  bis  "  Sacred 
**  hiftory  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  from  the  creation 
**  of  the  world,  till  the  days  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  re- 
*'  duced  into  annals  i"  and  the  fame  year,  **  Memoirs  of  his 
*'  own  life  and  writings,"  which  are  very  curious,  and  not 
without  their  ufe.  He  continued  long  a  member  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  regularly  frequented  its  fcrvice,  al- 
though 
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though  he  difapproved  of  many  things  in  it ;  but  at  lafl  for- 
fook  it,  and  went  over  to  the  Baptifts.  This  happened, 
when  he  was  at  the  houfe  of  Samuel  Barker,  Efq;  at  Lyn- 
don in  Rutland,  who  had  married  his  daughter  ;  and  there 
it  was  that  he  dates  the  following  memorandum.  "  I  con- 
"  tinued  in  the  comn^union  of  the  church  of  England,  till 
"  Trinity  Sunday  1747  :  for,  though  I  ftill  refolved  to  go 
*'  out  of  the  church,  if  Mr.  Belgrave  continued  to  read  the 
**  Athanafian  Creed,  fo  did  he  by  omitting  it,  both  on  Eafter 
«'  Day  and  Whitfunday  this  year,  prevent  my  leavincr  the 
*'  public  worfhip  till  Trinity  Sunday  :  while  he  knew  I  fhould 
*«  go  out  of  the  church,  if  he  began  to  read  it.  Yet  did  he 
<«  read  it  that  day,  to  my  great  furprife  :  upon  which  I  was 
"  obliged  to  go  out,  aiwl  to  go  to  the  Baptift  meeting  at 
**  Morcot  two  miles  ofF,  as  I  intend  to  go  hereafter,  while 
**  I  am  here  at  Lyndon,  till  fome  better  opportunity  prefents 
•'  of  fetting  up  a  more  primitive  congregation  myfelf." 

This  confcientious  and  worthy  man  died  after  a  vtreeks 
illnefs,  the  22d  of  Auguft  1752,  aged  84  years,  8  months, 
and  15  days;  and  was  buried  near  his  wife,  who  died  in  Ja- 
nuary 1 750- 1,  at  Lyndon  in  Rutland.  We  have  mentioned 
his  principal  works  in  the  courfe  of  this  memoir,  fo  that 
nothing  more  need  be"faid  of  them  in  particular;  and  for 
his  complexion  and  character,  though  they  may  eafily  be  col- 
lected from  the  foregoing  account,  yet  as  they  happen  to 
have  been  delineated  by  two  very  diftinguifhed  perfons,  we 
think  it  right  to  fubjoin  what  each  hath  faid  of  him  ;  and  the 
rather,  as  they  both  intended  to  reprefent  him  fairly.  The 
perfons  here  meant  are  bi(hop  Hare  and  Mr.  Collins.  The 
former,  taking  occafion  to  fpeak  of  Mr.  Whifton,  calls  him 
a  man  of  *'  a  fair  unblemifhed  character :  one  who  has  all 
*'  bis  life,  been  cultivating  piety  and  virtue  and  good  learn - 
"  ing:  rigidly  conftanthimfelf  in  the  public  and  private  duties 
'*  of  religion,  and  always  promoting  in  others  virtue  and  fuch 
'*  learning,  as  he  thought  would  conduce  moft  to  the  honour 
"  of  God,  by  manifefting  the  greatnefs  and  wifdom  of  his 
**  works.  He  has  given  the  world  fufficient  proofs,  that  he 
*'  has  not  mif-fpent  his  time,  by  very  ufeful  works  of  philo- 
*'  fophy  and  mathematics.  He  has  applied  one  to  the  expli- 
**  cation  of  the  other,  and  endeavoured  by  both  to  difplay  the 
1  "  g'orjr 
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''  oiory  of  the  great  Creator.     And  to  his  ftudy  of  nature,  he 

"  early  joined  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures  ;    and  his  attempts, 

*'  whatever  the  fuccefs  be,were  at  leaft  well  meant :  and  cm- 

**  fiderino-  the  difficulty  of  the  fuhje<9s  he  has  been  engaged 

"  in     it  muft  be  allowed  that  in  the  main  they  are  well  aim- 

•'  ed.     And  if  he  has  not  fucceeded,   no  more  have  others 

"  who  have  meddled  with  the  fame  fubjects  :   nor  is  he  more 

"  to  be  blamed,  than  they.-    To  be  blamed,  did  I  fay?  I 

*'  fliouli  have  faid,   not  lefs  to  be  commended :  for  furc  it  is 

"  a  commendable  defign  to  explain  fcripture-difficul  ies,  and 

**  to  remove  the  objections  of  prophane  liien,  by  fhewing 

*'  there  is  nothing  in  the  facred  writings,  biit  what  U  true 

**  and  rational.     But  what  does  a  life  thus  fpent  avail  ?  To 

**  what  purpofe  fo  many  watchful  nights,    and  wear?  days  ? 

^' So  much  piety  and  devotion  ?  So  much  mortification  and 

*'  felf-denial  ?  Such  a  zeal  to  do  good,   and  to  be  ufeful  td 

•*  the  world  ?   So  many  noble  fpecimens  of  a  great  genius, 

*'  and  of  a  fine  imagination  ?    'Tis  the  poor  man's  misfor- 

«'  tune,   (for  poor  he  is,  and  like  to  be,  nut  having  the  leaft 

**  preferment)  to  have  a  warm  head,  and  to  be  very  zealous 

"  in  what  he  thinks  the  caufe  of  God.     He  thinks  prudence, 

''  the  worldly  wifdom  condemned  by  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  ; 

*'  and  that  'tis  grofs  prevarication  and  hypocn/j*,   to  conceal 

«*  the  difcoveries  he  conceives  he  has  made.     This  heat  of 

**  temper  betrays  him   into  fome  indifcreet  expreflions  and 

^'  hafty  allertions.     Defigning  to  hurt  no  body,   he  fancies 

^'  no  body  defigns  to  hurt  him ;  and  is  fimple  enough  to  ex- 

**  pedl  the  fame  favourable  allowances  will  be  made  to  him, 

*'  that  he  fees  made  to  thofe  who  write  againft  him.     As  to 

**  his  learning,  'tis  his  misfortune  that  he  is  not  fkilled  enough 

•*  in  the  learned  languages,  to  be  a  great  critic  in  them  ; 

^'  and  yet  feems  not  to  befenfible  of  his  deficiency  in  this  re- 

*'  fpect.     And  what  advantage  is  taken  of  this,   that  he  has 

*'  not  lefs  heat  and  more  crlticifrii  I   His  learning  is  treated 

**  in  that  manner,  that  you  would  think  he  did  not  know 

**  the  firft  elements  of  Greek  j   though  even   In  that,  he  is 

<'  much  fuperior  to  moft  of  thofe  who  make  Co  free  with 

*'  him  :  and  you  ever)'  day  hear  his  performances  run  downi 

*'  as  whimfies  and  chimeras,  by  men  who  never  read  them, 

^*  and  if  they  did  could  not  underftand  them.     Nor  does  his 

Vol.  XI.  C  c  ''  warmth 
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"  warmth  of  temper  come  off  better  :  'tis  all  over  obftlnacy, 
*'  pride,  and  heretical  pravity ;  a  want  of  modefty  and  due 
"  deference  to  juft  authority.  They,  that  fpeak  moft  fa- 
*'  vourably,  look  upon  him  as  crazed,  and  little  better  than 
"  a  madman.  This  is  the  poor  man's  character ;  and,  low 
*'  as  he  is,  they  cannot  be  content  to  leave  him  quiet  in  his 
•'  poverty  Whereas,  had  he  not  been  early  polTefTed  with  a 
**  paflionate  love  for  the  fcripture  and  philofophy  ;  had  he 
*'  not  thought  it  his  duty  above  all  things  to  promote  the 
**  glory  of  God,  and  been  perfuaded  that  could  no  way  be 
**  fo  well  done,  as  by  the  ftudy  of  his  word  and  works ;  'tis 
**  more  than  probable  he  had  at  this  time  been  orthodox. 

'  *<  And   then,    inftead  of  his  prefent  treatment,    his  faults 

**  would  have  been  overlooked ;  the  learning  he  excels  in 
*'  would  have  been  extolled ;  and  no  defeft  would  have  been 
*<  found  in  other  parts  of  it.  He  would  have  been  cried  up 
««  as  an  ornament  of  the  age,  and  no  preferment  would  have 
*<  been  denied  or  envied  him." 

In   1724,   which  was   about  a  dozen   years  after  bifhop^ 
i)j^  Hare's  piece  came  out,  Mr.  Collins  publifhed  J  Difcourje  of 

the  Grounds  and  Reafons  of  the  Chrijiian  Religion  :  which, 
after  having  examined  in  it  a  work  of  Mr.  Whifton,  he 
concludes  with  an  account  of  Mr.  Whifton  himfelf;  who, 
he  tells  us,  by  his  numerous  writings  had  for  fome  time  paft 
made  no  fmall  noife,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  divers 
parts  of  Europe.  "  He  is,  fays  Mr.  Collins,  a  perfon  of 
"  extraordinary  natural  parts,  and  of  great  acquired  learn- 
«<  ing,  particularly  in  philofophy  and  mathematics,  but  above 
*'  all  in  theology ;  which  he  has  ftudied  with  the  greateft  ap- 
•»  plication  and  integrity  in  the  fcrlptures,  and  in  the  writings 
*«  of  the  ancients;  defpifing  the  catechifms,  confeffions, , or 
*'  articles  of  faith  and  traditions  of  all  modern  churches,  and 
**  the  commentaries  on  fcripture,  and  fyftematical  books  of 

t  <*  all  modern  theologues.     He  knows  how  to  make  the  bell 

"  of  every  argument  he  takes  in  hand.  By  his  fagacity  and 
"  quicknefs,  by  the  compafs  of  his  reading,  and  by  his  great 
*'  memory  he  omits  nothing,  that  can  be  urged  or  wiredrawn 
*'  to  fupport  any  fentiments  he  efpoufes  ;  as  is  manifeft  from 
*'  many  of  his  theological  works.  He  is  an  upright  and  very 
•*  religious  man,  and  a  moft  zealous  chriflian  3  leading  a  mo- 

"  ral 
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**  ral  life,  as  is  common  to  moft,  who  are  fWed  h 
*»  cultivating  in  himfelf,  and  promoting  in  others  fuc 
**  and  learnings  as  he  thinks  would  conduce  n.oji  to  the  /.«'... 
**  oj  Godi  by  manifejiing  the  greatnejs  andwtfdcm  oj  hii  work.'  ; 
**  renouncing  glory,  riches,  and  eafe,  which  he  might  have 
*»  had  with  the  applaufe  of  all,  and  envy  of  none,  and  wll- 
**  lingly  and  courageoufly  undergoing  obloquy,  poverty,  and 
**  perfecution,  (ail  three  whereof  have  been  his  lot,  and  the 
**  two  former  will  be  always)  for  the  fake  of  a  good  con- 
*'  fcience  :  deeming  prudence  to  be  the  worldly  wijuom  con- 
*'  demned  by  Chri/i  and  his  apojlles^  and  concealment  of  reli- 
**  gious  fentiments  to  be  a  great  crime  ;  and  unmoved  by 
*'  the  example  of  federal  learned  divmes,  who,  as  is  well 
**  known,  have  great  prudence^  and  through  fear  of  the  ig- 
*'  norant,  the  bigots,  and  the  crafty,  (who  govern  the  two 
**  former)  do  moft  of  all  men  conceal  their  religious  fenti-?^ 
*'  ments  from  the  world  ;  which,  if  they  happen  in  confi- 
*'  dence  to  discover  to  him,  he  without  fcruple  publiflhes  in 
*'  print ;  facrificing  his  underftanding  to  the  obedience  of 
**  faith,  and  believing  myfteries  j  and  not  rejecting  even  the 
**  Athanafian  Creed,  though  in  his  opinion  contradictory  in 
*'  itfelf  and  to  reafon,  but  only  as  not  grounded  on  fcripture 
*'  and  antiquity  \  following  fome  practices  how  rigid  and 
*'  feemingly  ridiculous  foever,  and  how  remote  foever  from 
*'  the  practices  of  the  age  and  country  wherein  he  lives, 
**  which  he  thinks  required  by  Chrift  and  his  apoftles ;  find- 
*'  ing  out  and  feeing  clearly  the  revolutions  of  all  the  fol- 
*'  lowing  ages,  both  paft  and  to  come,  in  the  writings  of 
"  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John;  taking 
**  up  with  all  manner  of  falfe  proofs  in  behalf  of  chriflianlty, 
*'  fuch  as  forged  books,  forged  pafTages,  precarious  fuppofi- 
**  tions,  tales,  and  fliam-miracles,  as  well  as  with  the  moft 
**  fubftantial  proofs ;  endeavouring  to  explain  fcripture-dif- 
*'  ficulties  ;  holding  a  fociety  in  his  own  houfe,  of  honeft  and 
*'  inquifitivfe  men  of  all  parties  and  notions  among  chriftians, 
*'  in  order  to  fearch  after  and  find  out  genuine  and  original 
*'  chriftianity ;  and,  in  fine,  as  much  in  earneft  as  fome 
*'  others  feem  in  jeit.  He  is  the  very  reverfe  of  many  molt 
**  eminent  divines.  He  thinks  himfelf  obliged  in  confcicnce 
**  to  be  dutiful,  fubmiilive^  and  loyal  to  his  niajeft^',  to  whom 

C  c  2  he 
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"  he  has  fworn  allegiance ;  and  it  is  not  a  church  point  with 
**  him  to  a£l  one  way,  and  pray  and  fwear  another,  or  not 
"  to  be  in  earneft  in  thofe  two  niofl:  ferious  and  folemn 
*'  aflions.  He  fpeaks  what  he  thinks,  and  is  not  guilty  of 
•'  the  contradiiSlion  of  making  the  chriftian  religion  a  matter 
"  of  great  importance,  and  yet  concealing  his  thoughts  about 
*'  the  particulars  of  that  religion  ;  any  more  than  he  is  of 
**  profeffipg  a  religion  which  he  does  not  believe.  He  pays 
"  no  regard  to  fafhionable  doctrines ;  nor  to  fafhionable  di- 
*'  vines,  who,  in  obedience  to  one  another,  and  in  harmony, 
"  vary,  change,  and  regulate  the  faith  of  the  vulgar.  He  will 
*'  not  be  bound  by  articles  which  he  has  fubfcribed,   but  re- 

^  «<  nounce  them  when  he  judges  them  erroneous ;   nor  will  he 

"  fuhfcribc  articles  which  he  does  not  believe  true,  or  fubfcribe 
**  them  in  fenfes  contrary  to  thofe  defigned  by  the  impofers. 
*'  He  renounces  all  preferments,  and  will  not  fo  much  as  re- 

i    *  <«  ceive  money  from  infidel  hands.     He  thinks  himfelf  ob- 

*«  liged  to  imitate  the  apoftles  in  their  low  ftate ;  and  he  be- 
**  lieves  it  no  lefs  inconfiftent  with  chriftianity,  to  aim  at 
«*  and  contend  for,  and  to  pofTefs  that  worldly  greatnefs  and 
«  wealth,  which  their  pretended  fuccefTors  of  the  Romifh 
"  church  enjoy  and  contend  for,  as  due  to  them  by  the  gof- 
**  pel,  than  to  contradict  the  apoftles  in  other  refpe^Ss.  He 
*'  is  a  zealous  member  of  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law 
»*  eftablifhed,  keeping  to  that  church  j  though  fevcral  parts  of 
"  the  worfliip  therein  performed  be,  in  his  opinion,  blaf- 
<'  phemy  and  contradiction  ;  though  he  knows  he  hears  daily 
«*  the  moft  abfurd,  fophiftical,  declamatory,  and  fadious 
"  difcourfes  from  the  pulpit  j  though  he  be  attacked  and 
"  abufed  on  moft  Sundays  from  that  high  place,  to  the  un- 
"  derftandlng  of  the  auditory,  who  on  fuch  occafions  turn 
<'  their  eyes  upon  him ;  though  he  be  refufed  to  partake  of 
*'  the  bleffed  facramcnt,  which,  he  fays,  goes  near  his  heart  ; 
**  and  though  he  be  forbid  coming  to  church  by  the  re(5lor 

f;,  "  of  the  parifh,  who  has  endeavoured  to  fet  the  mob  upoa 

''  him.  But  his  judgment  does  not  feem  to  be  equal  to  his 
"  fagacity,  learning,  zeal,  and  integrity.  For,  either  through 
*«  the  prejudices  of  education,which  he  ftill  retains,  or  through 
"  fome  fuperftition  which,  notwithftanding  his  examination, 

W  *'  Iticks  by  him,  he  feeins  ftill  qualified  to  admit  the  moft 

preca- 
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"  precarious  fuppofitions,  and  to  receive  many  things  with- 
*«  out  the  leaft  foundation.  The  warmth  of  his  temper  dif- 
"  pofes  him  to  receive  any  fudden  thoughts,  any  thing  that 
**  ftriJces  his  imagination,  when  favourable  to  his  precon- 
*'  ceived  fcheme  of  things,  or  to  any  new  fchemes  of  things, 
*'  that  ferve  in  his  opinion  a  religious  purpofe:  and  his  ima« 
*'  gination  is  fo  ftrong  and  lively  on  thefe  occafions,  that  he 
**  fometimes  even  fuppofes  fails,  and  builds  upon  thofe  fa<3s. 
"  Thus,  for  example,  he  adted  in  the  cafe  of  an  Arabic 
'*  manufcript,  whereof  he  underftood  not  one  word,  which 
**  he  hoped  was,  or  took  to  have  been  a  tranflation  of  an 
*'  antlent  book  of  fcripture,  belonging  to  the  New  Tefta- 
*'  ment,  and  written  by  the  apoftles,  fliled  the  Do£irine  of 
"  the  Jpojtles,  and  propofed  to  publifli  it  as  fuch :  but  when 
*'  it  came  to  be  read  by  men  fkiltul  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  it 
*'  proved  a  tranflation  of  another  book  before  extant  in  print 
'*  in  its  original  language.  And  thus,  though  he  be  a  lover 
**  of  truth,  yet  by  his  warmth  cf  temper  he  is  drawn  in  and 
"  engaged  fo  far  in  the  belief  and  defence  of  many  things, 
*•*  as  gives  a  turn  to  his  underftanding,  and  thereby  makes 
*'  his  conviction  of  miftakes  in  fome  cafes  difficult,  and  in 
*'  others  perhaps  impoflible. — He  lives  for  the  moft  part  in 
"  London,  the  place  of  the  greateft  refort  of  men  of  under- 
**  Itanding,  birth,  fortune,  and  learning  in  the  univerfe. 
"  There  he  vifits  perfons  of  both  fexes  and  of  the  higheft 
*'  rank,  who  are  delighted  with  his  plainnefs,  integrity,  fenfe, 
"  and  learning ;  and  to  whom  he  difcourfes  v/ith  the  greateft 
*'  freedom  about  many  important  points,  and  efpecially  about 
"  Athanafianifm,  which  feems  his  moft  peculiar  concern. 
"  He  frequents  the  moft  public  coffee- houfes,  where  moft  are 
"  prone  to  fhew  him  refpect,  and  none  dare  fhew  him  any 
*'  difrefpecl ;  the  clergy  either  flying  before  him,  or  making 
'*  a  feeble  oppofition  to  him.  By  all  which  he  has  made  a 
*?  multitude  of  converts  to  the  belief,  that  the  Father,  Son, 
'  and  Holy  Ghoft  are  three  different  intelligent  agent?,  and 
*  not  three  intelligent  agents  making  but  one  intelligent 
"  agent ;  that  the  Father  was  before,  and  is  greater  than 
*'  the  Son  ;  that  the  Son  is  not  the  fame  being  with  the 
"  Father ;  and  that  the  Father  is  the  one  God,  (as  fay  both 
"the  fcrip(ure  and  Nicene  creed)  or  that  there  are  no  other 
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*'  Gods  but  him  ;  all  doilrines  contrary  to  the  prefent  ortha- 

*'  doxy     Add  he  has  loftened  the  zeal  of  many  more,  who. 

*'  ufed  to  call  for  fire  from  heaven,  or  the  fword  of  the  tnn- 

*'  giftrate,  to  defend  their  fentiments.   He  has  at  this  time  fo 

"  much  credit,  that  he  now  fays  and  prints  what  he  pleafes, 

»*  without  incurring  any  hazard  of  perfecution  from  real  or 

«*  pretended  zealots  ;  who  are  forced  to  yield  to  the  fuperior 

*'  IpJendor  and  power  of  his  honefty,    (enfe,   and  learning, 

*'  and  fear  of  drawing  upon  themfelves  fomething  of  more 

"  fatal  confequence,   than   the  prefent  converfions  that  he 

*'  makes.     And  I  am  perfuaded,   that  if  any  country  could 

*'  but  fumifti  twenty  fuch  men  as  he,  that  they  would,  with- 

*'  out  pay,  and  with  mere  liberty  to  fpeak  their  fentiments, 

*'  put  to  flight  twenty  thoufand  lifted  to  fupport  error.     He 

«'  is  a  perlon,  who  forms  vaft  projects  and  defigns  for  the 

*<  defence  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,   and  for  reftoring 

»'  whac  he  calls  primitive  chrittianity  among  us :    nor  is  he 

^<  without  great  defigns  for  the  improvement  of  philofophy, 

'  and  tor  the  wchare  and  trade  of  his  country  :    as  appears 

"  by   his  attempts  to  explain   the  philofophy  of  Sir  Ifaac 

<-  Newton,  and  his  other  works  in  mathematics  and  phyfics; 

"  out  above  all,  by  his  attempts  to  difcover  the  longitude, 

i-  fc-  which  he  deferves  the  reward  promifed  by  parliament, 

c^  •.bou'Th  he  Ihould  not  fucceed.     But  the  greateft  good  that 

^t  he  promotes  feems  to  me,  what  he  does  not  defign  j   and 

^'  nfiiat  is,   by  putting  men  upon  enquiries,  to  make  them  fee 

'•  farther  than  himfelf,  and  to  rejed  his  narrow  opinions. 
't  He  is  a  very  ferious  and  grave  perfon,  but  yet  chearful, 
«  and  no  enemy  to  mirth  ;  and  he  is  even  capable  of  laugh- 
"  ina  heartily  at  egregious  nonfence,  ftupidity,  and  folly  in 
«'  the  molt  folemn  perfons,  when  they  /peak  about  the  moft 
«'  folemn  things." 

He  left  forne  children  behind  him,  and  among  the  reft 
John  Whifton  :  a  reputable  bookfelicr,  now  living  in  Lon- 
don. 

Wood's  A-  WHITBY  (Daniel),  a  moft  learned  Engli/h  divine, 
then.  Oxen,  ^gg  the  fon  of  z  clergyman  J  and  was  born  at  Rulhden  in 
rhortAc-  Northamptonfhire,  in  the  year  1638.  He  became  a  eom- 
count  of  Dr.  moner  of  Trinity  college  Oxford,  in  1 653  J  of  which,  after 

haying 
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having  taken  the  degrees  in  arts  at  the  regular  feafons,  he  "^'huby 
was  elected  fellow  in  1664.  Then  be  became  chaplain  to  his,  "  Laft 
Dr.  Seth  Ward,  bifhcp  of  Salifbury,  who  collated  him  to  a  ^i;=*."gj^ 
prebend  of  that  church  in  Odober  1668.  In  1672,  he  was  '  '* 
admitted  chanior  of  the  fame  church ;  and  the  fame  year  ac- 
cumulated the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  of  divinit)'. 
He  was  then,  or  foon  after,  reclor  of  St.  Edmund's  church 
in  Salifbury  ;  and  in  1696  was  made  prebendary  of  Taunton 
Re^is.  He  died  the  24th  of  March  1725-6,  aged  eighty- 
eight  years  j  yet  was  fo  well  the  day  before,  as  to  attend  di- 
vine fejvice.  Mr.  Wood,  who  lived  to  the  year  1695,  gives 
his  charafler  in  the  following  words :  **  he  is  a  perfon  very 
*'  well  read  in  the  Fathers  and  in  Polemical  divinity,  efpe- 
**  cially  as  to  the  main  part  thereof,  which  is  directed  againft 
*'  papifts.  He  hath  been  all  along  fo  wholly  devoted  to  his 
•«  feverer  (ladies,  that  he  hath  fcarce  ever  allowed  hlmfelf 
*'  leifure  to  mind  any  of  thofe  mean  and  trifling  worldly  con- 
**  cerns,  which  admlnifter  matter  of  gain,  pleafure,  reach 
**  and  cunning.  Alfo  he  hath  not  been  in  the  leafl  tainted 
*'  with  thofe  too  much  now-a-days  pradifed  arts  of  fraud, 
"  coufenage,  and  deceit."  He  was  upvvards  of  fifty,  when 
Mr.  Wood  gave  this  good  character  of  him  ;  and  he  behaved 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  deferve  it  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The 
writer  of  the  Short  Jccount  q/ Dr.  Whitby  tells  us,  that  *'  he 
*'  was  in  flature  fhort  and  very  thin,  had  a  tenacious  memory  m 

*'  even  to  the  laft,   and  always  clofely  applied  himfelf  to  his  fH 

"  ftudies ;   that  he  was   ever  flrangely  ignorant  of  worldly 
"  affairs,  even  to  a  degree,  that  is  (carce  to  be  conceived  ;  ^ 
*'  and,  that  he  was  eafy,  affable,   pious,   devout,  and  cha- 
«  ritable." 

He  was  the  author  of  more  than  forty  works,  which  are 
all  full  of  good  fenfe  and  learning.  One  of  them,  pubii/hed 
in  1682,  and  intitled  *'  The  Proteftant  Reconciler,  humbly 
*'  pleading  for  condefcention  to  diffenting  brethren,  in  things 
**  indifferent  and  unneceffary,  for  the  fake  of  peace ;  and 
**  {hewing,  how  unreafonable  it  is  to  make  fuch  things  the 
*'  neceffary  condition  of  communion,"  expofed  him  to  much 
perfecution,  and  brought  him  into  fome  trouble.  It  gave 
great  offence  to  the  orthodox  clergy,  who  herein  confidered 
their  church  as  little  lefs  than  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 

C  c  4  prefby- 
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prefbyterians ;  artd  fevefal  pamphlets  were  written  agalnfl:  it. 
It  was  likewiie  condemned  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  iij 
their  congregation  held  the  2ift  of  July  1683,  and  burnt  by 
the  hands  of  the  univerfity  marfhal,  in  the  fchools  qua- 
drangle ;  and  fome  things  in  it  fo  offended  bifhop  Ward,  that 
he  obliged  our  author  to  make  a  public  retradtatlon.  The 
greateft  and  far  moft  confiderable  of  Dr.  Whitby's  works  is 
Ihis  *'  Paraphrale  and  Commeniary  on  the  New  Teflament," 
in  two  volumes,  folio  :  it  was  printed  firft  in  1703,  has  of- 
ten fince  gone  through  the  prefs,  and  is  ftlll  the  principal 
comn,en:ator  ufed  by  the  Englifii  clergy,  i^fter  his  death 
came  out  "  Y  IT  t  PAI  (PPONTIAEX:  or,  The  laft 
«'  '  houghts  of  Dr.  Whiiby.  Containing  his  corredion  of 
^  *'  feveral  paflages  in   his  Commentary  on   the  New  Tefla- 

"  iTi'-nt.  To  which  are  added  five  difcourfes,  publifliLd  by 
"  his  exprefs  order,"  1727,  in  8vo.  In  the  preface  he  has 
the  rollowing  paflage  :  "  an  exact  fcrutiny  into  things  doth 
*'  often  produce  conviction,  that  thofe  things,  which  we  once 
**  judged  to  be  right,  were,  after  a  more  diligent  enquiry 
<  i' 'o  truth,  found  to  be  otherwife  ;  and  truly,  fays  Dr. 
««  Wiiitby,  I  am  not  afliamed  to  fay,  this  is  my  cafe.  For 
"  when  1  wrote  my  commentaries  on  the  New  Teftament, 
"  1  went  c>n  (too  haitily,  I  own)  in  the  common  beaten  road 
"  of  other  reputed  orthodox  divines ;  conceiving,  that  the 
'••  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  in  one  complex  notion, 
"  were  one  and  the  fame  God,  by  virtue  of  the  fame  indi- 
"  vidual  effence  communicated  from  the  Father.  This  coh- 
"  fufed  liotion  I  am  now  fully  convinced,  by  the  arguments 
«'  I  have  offered  here,  and  in  the  fecond  part  of  my  reply 
f  to  Dr.  Waterland,  to  be  a  thing  impoffible,  and  full  of 
"  grofs  abfurditlcs  and  contradictions."  The  reader  may- 
perceive  from  hence,  that  this  learned  divine  died,  as  he  had 
lived  for  fome  time,  heterodox  upon  the  article  of  the  Tri- 
nity. 

WHITELOCKE  (Bulstrode),  a  great  Englifh  lawyer 
Wood's  A-  and  politician,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  James  Whitelocke,  knight, 
voi^"  II. "Tr  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  Bulftrode,  of  Hugeley  or 
545  and  Hedgley-Balftrode  in  Bucks,  Efq;.  Sir  James  Whitelocke, 
^^i-p  572«  ^yas  a  very  extraordinary  man  i  and  therefore  it  may  be  pro- 
TP  per 
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per  to  give  fome  little  account  of  him.  He  was  defcended 
of  a  good  family  near  Oakynham  in  Berkfliire,  and  v/as  born 
at  London  in  1570.  He  was  educated  at  Merchant- Taylors 
fchool,  and  went  from  thence  to  St.  John's  college  Oxford  ; 
where  he  took  a  bachelor  of  laws  degree  in  1594.  He  af- 
terwards fettled  in  the  Middle-Temple,  was  elected  member 
of  parliament  for  Woodftock  in  1620,  chief  juftice  of  Che-  ef  theEng- 
fter,  and  at  length  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  Common-Pleas    v\^!^ 

'  =>  ■'  bv  Balitrode 

King  Charles  I.  faid  ot  him,  that  "  he  was  a  ftout,  wife,   Whitelocke 

*'  and  learned  man,  and  one  who  knew  what  belongs  to  up-   ^''^'  P-}'- 

n  ss.tr      1-32,    in 

"  hold  magiftrates  and   magiltracy  in  their  dignity."      He  fdiio. 

died  in  1632  ;   and  *'  on  his  death,  fays  his  fon,  the  king  ^°'-'^'  P*^^ 

*'  loft  as  good  a  fubjeci,  his  country  as  good  a  patriot,  the 

"  people  as  juft  a  judge,  as  ever  lived.     All  honeft  m.en  la- 

*'  mented  the  lofs  of  him  ;   no  man  in  his  age  left  behind 

"  him  a  more  honoured  memory.     His  reafon  was  clear  and 

*'  ftrong,  and  his  learning  was  deep  and  general.     He  had 

*'  the  latin  tongue  fo  perfedt,   that  fitting  judge  of  aflize  at 

*'  Oxford,  when  fome  foreigners,  perfons  of  quality,  were 

'*  there,   and   came  to  the  court  to  fee  the  manner  of  our 

**  proceedings  in  matters  of  juftice,  he  caufed  them  to  fit 

"  down,    and  briefly  repeated  the  heads  of  his  charge  to  the 

*'  grand  jur)  in  good  and  elegant  latin  ;  and  thereby  inform- 

*'  ed   the  ftrangtrs  and  the  fcholars  of  the  ability  of  our 

"judges,  and  the  courfe  of  our  proceedings  in  matters  of 

*'  law  and  juftice.     He  underftood  the  Greek  very  well  and 

"  the  Hebrew,  and  was  verfed  in  the  Jewifh  hiftories,   and 

*'  exactly  knowing  in  the  hiftory  of  his  own  coimtry,  and  in 

*'  the  pedigrees  of  moft  perfons  of  honour  and  qualit}'  in  the 

**  kingdom,   and  was  much  converfant  in  the  ftudies  of  an- 

"  tiqu;ty  and  heraldry.     He  was  not  by  any  excelled  in  the 

*'  knowledge  of  his  own  profeffion  of  the  common  law  of 

*'  England,  wherein  his  knowledge  of  the  civil  law  was  a 

"  help  to  him." 

Bulftrode  Whitelocke,  Efq;  h:s  fon,  was  born  the  6th  of 
Auguft  1605,  '"  Fleetftreet  London,  at  the  houfe  of  Sir 
George  Croke,  ferjeant  at  law,  his  mother's  uncle;  and  edu- 
cated in  grammar  learning  at  Merchant-Taylor's  fchool. 
Thence  he  went  in  1620  to  St.  John's  college  in  Oxford, 
of  which  Dr.  Laud,    afterwards  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury, 

was 
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then  prcfident.  Laud  was  his  father's  contemporary  and  in- 
timate friend,  and  fliewed  him  particular  kindnefs ;  and 
Whitelockc  afterwards  made  an  acknowledgment  of  it,  in 
refufing,  when  that  prelate  was  brought  to  a  trial  for  his  life, 
to  be  one  of  the  commifljoncrs  appointed  to  draw  up  a  charge 
againfl  him.  He  left  the  univerfity,  before  he  had  taken  a 
degree,  and  went  to  the  Middle-Temple  j  where,  by  the 
help  of  his  father,  he  became  eminent  for  his  (kill  in  the 
common  law,  as  well  as  in  other  ftudies.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  long  parliament,  he  was  chofen  a  burgefs  for  Mar- 
low  in  Bucks ;  and  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  couimiuee 
for  drawing  up  the  charge  againfl:  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and 
one  of  the  managers  againft  him  at  his  trial.  In  May  1642, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  deputy-lieutenants  of  Bucking- 
hamfliire;  and  in  January  1642-3,  he  was  named  one  of 
the  commiffioners  to  treat  of  peace  with  the  king  at  Oxford, 
and  one  of  the  lay-gentlemen  to  fit  among  the  aflembly  of 
divines.  In  1644,  he  was  again  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
miffioners for  peace  at  Oxford  j  and  the  fame  year,  when 
the  Earl  of  Eflex  was  about  to  prove  Oliver  Cromwell  an 
incendiary,  he  gave  Cromwell  timely  notice  of  it,  and  ever 
after  was  much  in  his  favor  and  confidence.  In  1645,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners  for  the  admiralty  ; 
and,  being  then  fufpeded  of  holding  intelligence  v/ith  the 
king's  party,  he  fell  into  great  danger,  but  foon  freed  hmi- 
felf  from  that  fufpicion.  In  1646,  he  was  fent  for  to  the 
leaguer  before  Oxford  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  general  of  the 
parliament  forces ;  and,  being  admitted  one  of  his  council 
of  war,  he  did  often,  out  of  the  great  regard  he  had  to  the 
univerfity,  exprefs  great  unwillingnefs  to  have  any  damage 
done  unto  it,  and  urged  that  honourable  terms  might  be  of- 
fered to  the  garrifon  there.  In  March  1647-S,  he  was  made 
one  of  the  four  commiffioners  of  the  great  feal ;  arid  in  Oc- 
tober, attorney  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaftcr,  and  king's  fer- 
jeant,  v/hich  letter  title  he  refufed  to  accept.  December  the 
26th,  he  retired  into  the  country,  that  he  might  not  have 
any  concern  in  the  king's  trial ;  "  it  being  contrary  to  his 
remci-alj,  tc  judgment,  as  he  himfelf  declared  in  the  houfe."  P'cbrua- 
ry  the  8th  1648-9,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  com- 
miffioners of  the  new  giea:  leal  of  the  commonwealth  of 
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gland;  and,  on  the  14th,  was  eleded  one  of  the  thirty 
:>ons  for  the  council  of  fhte.  In  June  he  was  made  high 
Iteward  of  the  city  of  Oxford  ;  and  in  July,  was  conftituted 
keeper  of  the  king's  library  and  medals,  which  he  had  before 
hindered  from  being  fold.  "  Being  informed,  fays  he,  of  a 
i*  deficrn  in  feme  to  have  them  fold  and  tranfported  beyond 
**  fea,  which  I  thought  would  be  a  difhonour  and  damage  to  j^^^^,^^ 
*»  our  nation,  and  to  all  fcholars  therein  ;  and  fearing,  that  p.  415, 
*'  in  other  hands  they  might  be  more  fubjecl  to  embezzling, 
"  and  being  willing  to  preferve  them  for  publick  ufe,  I  did 
**  accept  of  the  trouble  of  being  library- keeper  at  St.  James's, 
*'  and  therein  was  encouraged  and  much  perfuaded  to  it  by 
**  Mr.  Selden  :  v^^o  fwore,  that  if  I  did  not  undertake  the 
"  charge  of  them,  all  thofe  rare  monuments  of  antiquity, 
•■'  thofe  choice  books  and  manufcripts  would  be  loft  ;  and 
"  there  were  not  the  like  of  them,  except  only  in  the  vati- 
**  can,  in  any  other  library  in  chriftendom."  He  had  under 
him  one  Duery,  a  German  fcholar,  who  did  the  drudgery  of 
the  place  ;  which  it  was  impoflible,  as  well  as  unfit,  for  him 
to  attend  to.  In  November  1653,  he  went  ambaflador  to 
Sweden,  and  was  particularly  honoured  by  queen  Chriftina. 
He  returned  from  thence  in  July  1654,  and  in  Auguft  was 
made  one  of  the  commjUloners  of  the  exchequer ;  for  in  his 
abfence  an  alteration  having  been  made  in  the  chancery,  he 
rcfufed  at  his  return  to  continue  commiflioner  of  the  great 
feal.  In  January  1656,  he  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe 
of  commons  pro  tempore,  upon  the  indifpofition  of  him  who 
was  lately  chofen  ;  and  the  year  following,  fummoned  by  the 
protestor  to  fit  in  the  other  houfe  by  the  name  of  Bulilrode  lord 
Whitelocke.  In  1659,  he  was  made  prefident  of  the  council 
of  ftate  i  one  of  the  committee  of  fafety  ;  and  keeper  of  the 
great  feal  pro  tempore.  The  fame  year  December  the  30th, 
be  retired  into  the  countr)',  for  fear  of  being  fent  to  the  tower 
by  fome  powerful  members  of  the  rump  parliament,  then 
newly  reftored  ;  and  at  his  departure,  left  the  great  feal  with 
his  wife,  who  delivered  it  to  Lenthal  the  fpeaker.  From 
that  tmie  to  his  death,  he  lived  retired  m  the  country,  for  the 
jnoft  part  at  Chilton  in  Wiltfliirei  where  he  died  the  28th 
of  January  1675-6, 

The 
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The  firft  edition  was  publiflied  in  1682,  and  the  fecond 
with  many  additions  and  a  better  index  in  1732,  of  his 
*'  Alemcriah  of  the  Engiifi  affairs  :  or^  an  hijlorical  account 
*'  of  what  pajf'ed  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles 
*'  the  Firft  to  king  Charles  the  Second  his  happy  refiauration  ; 
*'  containing  the  public  trovfaSlions  civil  and  military^  together 
"  with  the  private  confultations  and  fecrets  of  the  cabinet^"  in 
folio.  The  prefacer  to  the  firft  edition  obferves,  that  "  our 
•«  author  fometimes  writes  up  to  the  dignity  of  an  hiftorian, 
*'  and  eliewhere  is  content  barely  to  fet  down  occurrences 
**  diary-wife,  without  melting  down  or  refining  the  ore,  and 
"  Improving  thofe  hints  and  rudiments  to  the  perfection  and 
*'  true  ftandard  of  an  hiftory.  The  truth  is,  our  author 
"  never  intended  this  for  a  book  in  print,  nor  meant  other- 
*'  wife  by  it  than  as  a  book  fer  his  memory  and  private 
"  ufe  ;  ytrt  fuch  was  his  relation  to  the  public,  fo  eminent 
*'  his  ftaiion,  and  fo  much  was  he  upon  the  ftage  during 
*'  all  the  time  of  aftion,  that  the  particulars  of  his  diary  go 
*'  very  far  towards  a  perfedt  hiftory  of  thofe  times."  Befides 
thefe  memorials,  he  wrote  alfo,  "  Memorials  of  the  Evglijh 
*•*  affairs  from  the  fuppofed  expedition  of  Brute  to  this  iflandy 
**  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king  James  the  Firjh  Publijhed 
*'  from  his  original  manujcript,  with  Come  account  of  his  life 
*'  and  writings,  by  fFilliam  Penn,  Efq;  governor  of  Penfyl'^ 
'^  *'  vania  \  and  a  preface  by  fames  Welwood,  M.  D."  1709, 
in  folio.  There  are  many  fpeeches  and  difcourfes  of  Mr. 
Whitelocke,  to  be  found  in  his  memorials  of  Englifh  affairs, 
;}nd  in  other  coi!e<3ions. 

With  regard  to  his  character,  the  prefacer  to  the  firft  edi- 
tion of  the  memorials  of  Englifli  aftairs  writes  thus.  "  He 
**  not  only  ferved  the  ftate  in  feveral  ftations  and  places  of 
"  the  higheft  truft  and  importance  both  at  home  and  in  fo- 
**  reign  countries,  and  acquitted  himTelf  with  fuccefs  and 
*'  reputation  anfwerable  to  each  refpedive  great  charadler ; 
^  ^*  but  likewife  converfed  with  books,  and   made  himfelf  a 

"  large  provifion  from  his  ftudies  and  contemplation.  Like 
**  that  noble  Roman  Fortius  Cato,  as  defcribed  by  Nepos, 
*'  he  was  Reipubltcte  peritus,  ^'  jurifconfuliusy  y  magnus  im" 
*'  perator,   IS  probabiUs  orator^   .iS  cupidiffimiis  Uterarum  :  a 

t'  ftatef- 
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'  •  ftatefman,  and  learned  in  the  law,  a  great  commander, 
*'  an  eminent  fpeaker  in  parliament,  and  an  exquifite  fcholar." 
*'  He  had  all  along  fo  much  bufinefs,  one  would  not  imagine 
**  he  ever  had  leifure  for  books  ;  yet  who  confiders  his  llu- 
*'  dies,  might  believe  he  had  been  always  fhut  up  with  his 
*<  friend  Selden,  and  the  duft  of  action  never  fallen  on  his 
<«  gown.  His  relation  to  the  public  was  fuch  throughout  all 
*'  the  revolutions,  that  few  myfteries  of  ftate  could  be  to 
"  him  any  fecret.  Nor  was  the  felicity  of  his  pen  lefs  con- 
**  fiderable  than  his  knowledge  of  affairs,  or  did  lefs  fervice  to 
*'  the  caufe  he  efpoufed.  So  we  find  the  words  apt  and  proper 
"  for  the  occafion  ;  the  ftile  clear,  eafy,  and  without  the  leaft 
"  force  or  affe£lation  of  any  kind,  as  is  Ihewn  in  his  fpeeches, 
*'  his  narratives,  his  defcriptions,  and  in  every  place,  where 
*'  the  fubje<5t  deferves  the  leaft  care  or  confideration."  Lord 
Clarendon  has  left  this  teftimony,  in  favor  of  Mr.Whitelocke: 
whom,  numbering  among  his  early  friends  in  life,  he  calls, 
**  a  man  of  eminent  parts  and  great  learning  out  of  his  pro- 
"  feffion,  and  in  his  profefBon  of  fignal  reputation.  And  LifeofEd- 
"  though,  fays  the  noble  hiftorian,  he  did  afterwards  bow  ^'ci^"^* 
'*  his  knee  to  Baal,   and  fo  fwerved  from  his  allegiance,  it   don,  p.  3c. 

**  was  with  lels  rancour  and  malice  than  other  men.     He   9f^'  '^59* 

folio, 

"  never  led,   but  followed  ;  and  was  rather  carried  away 

"  with  the  torrent,   than  fwam  with  the  ftream  ;   and  failed 

*'  through  thofe  infirmities,  which  lefs  than  a  general  defec- 

**  tion  and  a  profperous  rebellion  could  never  have  difcover- 

*'  ed."     Lord  Clarendon  has  elfewhere  defcribed   him,    as   „._ 

*'  from  the  beginning  concurrmg  with  the  parliament  with-   therei>d- 

*'  out  any  inclinations  to  their  perfons  or  principles  ;    and,   y^^"* 

*'  fays  he,  he  had  the  fame  reafon  afterwards  not  to  feparate 

**  from  them.     All  his  eftate  was  in  their  quarters  ;   and  he 

*'  had  a  nature  that  couid  not  bear  or  fubmit  to  be  undone : 

'*  though  to  his  friends,  who  were  commiffioners  for  the 

"  king ;   he  ufed  his  old  openefs,   and   profefl'ed  his  detefta-  ^ 

"  tion  of  all   the  proceedings  of  his  party,  yet  could  not 

**  leave  them." 
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W  H  1  t  G  I  F  T  (John)  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,- 
and  a  very  extraordinary  man,  was  defcended  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Whltgift  of  Wiiitgift  in  Yorkfliiie  j  and  was  born 
Faul'sLifc  at  Great  Grimfby  in  Lined nlTi ire  in  1530.  His  education 
©f  Whitgift  was  managed  by  an  uncle,  who  was  an  abbot  j  and  who  is 
lAkir'^  memorable  for  having  faid,  that  "  the  Romifh  religion,  he 
"Whitgift.  «  was  fure,  could  not  continue  long ;  becaufe,  faid  he,  I 
*'  have  read  the  whole  fcriptures  over  and  over,  and  could 
"  never  find  therein,  that  it  was  founded  by  God."  He  was 
fent  to  St.  Anthony's  fchool  in  London,  and  was  lodged  with 
an  aunt  in  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard.  Imbibing  very  youno-  z 
reliih  for  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  he  refufed  to  o-a 
to  mafs  ;  upon  which  the  good  woman  refolved  to  entertain 
him  no  longer  under  her  roof,  imputing  all  her  lofles  and 
misfortunes  to  her  harbouring  fuch  an  heretic  ;  and  at  part- 
ing told  him,  that  "  fhe  thought  at  firft  fhe  had  received  a 
"  faint  into  her  houfe,  but  now  (he  perceived  he  was  a  devil." 
He  efcaped  the  plague,  while  he  was  here,  in  a  manner  next 
to  miraculous:  he  was  bed-fellow  with  another  fchool-boy^ 
tvho  died  of  it ;  and  by  miftake  being  thirfty  drank  of  his 
urine,  thinking  it  had  been  beer :  yet  no  harm  at  all  befell 
him. 

In  1548,  he  was  fent  to  Queen's  college  in  Cambridge, 
and  foon  after  removed  to  Pembroke  Hall  ;  where  John 
Bradford,  the  martyr,  was  his  tutor.  He  took  the  degrees 
in  arts  in  1554  and  1557,  having  been.chofen  fellow  of  Peter 
Houfe  in  1555  ;  and  in  1560  went  into  holy  orders.  His 
great  parts  and  learning  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
Cox  biftiop  of  Ely,  who  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  gavci 
him  the  reci:ory  of  Feverfham  in  Cambridgefliire.  In  1563, 
he  commenced  bachelor  of  divinity  j  and  the  fame  year,  was 
made  lady  Margaret's  profeflbr  of  divinity.  About  1565, 
he  was  brought  up  to  court  to  preach  before  the  queen  ;  who 
was  fo  throughly  pleafed  with  him,  that  fhe  immediately 
caufed  him  to  be  fworn  her  chaplain.  In  1567,  he  was 
chofen  mafter  of  Pembroke  Hall  j  and,  about  three  months 
after,  made  by  the  queen  mafter  of  Trinity  college.  The 
fame  year,  he  was  appointed  to  keep  the  commencement-aft 
for  his  degree  of  dodor  of  divinity  j  and  his  thefis  was,  Papa 
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tjl  Ule  jfntichrijlus,  "  The  pope  is  that  antlchrift."  He  was 
alfo  the  fame  year  made  Regias  profeflbr  of  divinity.  In 
1572,  he  began  to  wage  openly  that  war  with  the  puritans, 
which  lafted  to  the  end  of  his  life,  by  publifliing,  "  An  an- 
*'  fwere  to  a  certen  libell,  intituled,  An  admonition  to  the 
*'  parliament.'"  This  admonition  contained  two  parts,  and 
was  written  during  the  difputes  concerning  the  ecclefiaftical 
habits  and  ceremonies.  It  utterly  condemned  the  church  of 
England,  and  the  miniftry  of  it ;  and  aflerted,  that  we  had 
neither  a  right  miniftry  of  God,  nor  a  right  government  of 
the  church  ;  and  bitterly  inveighed  againfl  the  book  for  or- 
dering minifters  and  deacons,  which  was  ftiled  in  it  the 
pontifical.  To  Whitgift's  anfwer  Mr.  Thomas  Cartwright 
publlfhed  "  a  reply;"  which  occafioned  Whitgift  to  write 
*'  a  defence"  in  I573>  and  Mr.  Cartwright  '*  a  fecond 
«'  reply." 

In  1573^  or  more  probably  fooner,  he  was  made  dean  of 
Lincoln;  and  in  1576,  bifhop  of Worcefter.  The  queen 
had  had  her  eye  upon  him  to  prefer  him  to  the  highefl  eccle- 
fiaftical honor  fome  time,  before  her  intentions  took  place; 
and  was  inclined,  as  was  faid,  to  put  him  into  archbifliop 
Grindal's  room  before  his  death.  It  is  certain  that  Grindal 
was  defirous  to  refign,  and  as  defirous  that  Whitgift  fhould 
fucceed  him:  but  Whitgift  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  com- 
ply with  it ;  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  queen  begged  her 
pardon,  for  not  accepting  it  on  any  condition  whatever, 
during  the  life  of  the  other.  But  Grindal  dying  in  1583, 
Whitgift  was  chofen  to  fucceed  him  ;  and  in  this  poft  afted 
with  great  vigor,  efpecially  againft  the  puritans,  upon  which 
account  he  was  treated  with  very  fevere  language  in  Martin 
Mar-Prelate,  and  other  pamphlets  publiflied  by  fome  of  that 
party.  He  died  the  29th  of  February  1603-4,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  parifli  church  of  Croydon,  where  a  monument 
is  erected  to  him.  King  James,  upon  his  acceffion  to  the 
crown  of  England,  had  projected  fome  alterations  in  the 
church,  which  gave  Whitgift  much  uneafinefs  :  and  this  oc- 
cafioned Mr.  Strype  to  fay,  that  *'  he  docs  not  know,  whe- 
*'  ther  grief  was  the  caufe  of  his  death  ;  or  grief  and  fear 
"  for  the  good  eftate  of  the  church,  under  a  new  king  and 
*'  parliament  approaching,  mingling  itfelf  with  his  prefent 
I  "  difeafe. 
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«  difeafe,  might  haften  his  death.  But  Mr.  Camden  has  the 
«  following  paflage  :  IFhile  the  king  began  to  contend  about 
"  the  liturgy^  and  judged  fame  things  therein  ft  to  be  altered, 
«  archbijhop  Ifhitgift  died  with  grief.  Yet  furely,  fays  Mr. 
"  Strype,  by  what  we  have  heard  before  related  in  the  king's 
««  management  of  the  conference  held  about  it,  and  the 
"  letter  he  wrote  himfelf  to  the  archbifliop^  he  had  a  better 
««  fatisfadion  of  the  king's  mind.  To  which  I  may  add, 
«  that  there  was  a  diredory,  drawn  up  by  the  puritans, 
*'  prepared  to  be  offered  to  the  next  parliament,  which  in 
*«  all  probability  would  have  created  a  great  deal  of  difturb- 
"  ance  in  the  houfe,  having  many  favourers  there  ;  which 
<«  paper  the  aged  archbifhop  was  privy  to,  and  apprehenfive 
*'  of.  And  therefore,  according  to  another  of  our  hiftorians, 
*'  upon  his  death- bed  he  ufed  thefe  words  :  ajid  now,  O 
"  Lord,  my  foul  is  lifted  up,  that  I  die  in  a  time,  wherein 
*'  /  had  rather  give  up  to  God  an  account  of  my  bijhcpric, 
*'  than  any  longer  to  exercife  it  among  menJ^ 

Stowe  in  his  Annals  tells  us,  that  **  he  was  a  man  born 
<*  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  and  the  good  of  the  church; 
"  wherein  he  ruled  with  fuch  moderation,  as  to  continue  all 
*«  his  life  in  his  prince's  favour  :"  and  Fuller  in  his  Church 
Hiftory  ftilcs  him,  *'  the  worthieft  man  that  ever  theEnglifh' 
*'  hierarchy  did  enjoy." 


Tanner, 
Bibliotheca 
Britannico- 
Hibernica, 


WICKLIFF  (John)  an  Englifh  doctor,  and  pro- 
fcflbr  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  was  a  forerunner 
of  Luther  in  the  bufinefs  of  reformation.  He  was  born  in 
the  northern  part  of  England  about  the  year  1324,  and 
educated  at  Oxford  ;  where  the  fcholaftic  theology,  which 
then  prevailed,  was  finely  calculated  to  difplay  the  acutenefs 
of  his  parts,  and  to  diftinguifh  him  above  his  fellows.  He 
DuPin.Bib.  flourifhed  with  good  reputation  in  that  univerfity,  untir  the 
diflenfions  happened  there  between  the  monks  and  the  fecu- 
lars ;  by  which  he  was-  opprelled,  and  engaged  to  declare 
againft  the  pope  and  church.  About  the  year  1365,  he  had 
been  chofen  by  the  feculars  head  of  a  college,  founded  at 
Oxford  for  the  fcholars  of  Canterbury  ;  but  the  monks, 
having  been  newly  admitted  into  that  college,  had  a  mind  to 
prefer  a  regular  to  that  head£hip.    Upon  this,  Wickliff  and 
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his  fcculars  drove  them  cut  of  the  college  :  and  thefe,  being 
cxpeited,  had  recourfe  to  Simon  Langham,  cardinal  and 
archbi{hop  of  Ca-ittrbury,  who  took  them  under  his  pro- 
tcifiion,  and  commanded  Wickliff  to  refisn.  WicklifF  re- 
fufed  to  obey  the  order,  and  Langham  fequeflred  the  re- 
venues o*'  the  college  :  upon  which,  the  affair  was  carried 
to  pope  Urban  V,  by  Wickliff"  and  the  feculars.  The  pope 
appointed  a  cardinal  to  hear  the  caufe,  who  decided  it  in 
favour  of  the  monks  ;  and  ordered,  that  WicklifF  and  his  af- 
fociares  fhould  leave  the  college,  after  they  had  made  fatis- 
faction  to  che  monks.  The  pope  confirmed  this  fentence  by 
a  bull,   puhli{hsd  in  the  year  1370. 

Thus  Wickliff  was  obliged  to  refign,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  retire  to  his  living  of  Lutterworth  in  Leicefter- 
Ihire,  of  which  he  had  been  fome  time  pcfleffed  :  but  the 
difgrace  prejudiced  him  extremely  againft  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  put  him  upon  feeking  ways  of  revenge.  The  authority 
of  the  pipe  and  the  temporalities  of  the  church  were  then 
very  firmly  eftabliflied  in  England  ;  and  the  jurifdiclion  of 
bifliops  was  of  a  large  extent.  Wickliff  fet  him'elf  to  op- 
pofe  both  the  one  and  the  other,  in  which  oppofition  he 
found  many  afliftants  and  protedors  :  becaufe  the  docirine 
he  inculcated  was  favorable  to  the  king,  whofc  power  was 
weakened  and  diminifhed  by  that  of  the  pope  and  the  bi- 
fhops  ;  to  the  great  lords,  who  were  in  pofieffion  of  the 
revenues  of  the  church,  and  had  a  mind  to  fhake  off  the 
yoke  of  ecclefiaftical  ccnfures  ;  and  to  the  people,  to  whom 
the  tax  of  Peter-pence  and  ether  impofitions  of  the  church  of 
Rome  were  burdenfome.  The  books  of  Marfiiius  of  Padua, 
and  fome  other  authors,  who  had  written  of  ecclefiaftical 
and  temporal  power  in  the  behalf  of  princes  againft  the 
pope,  furniftied  him  with  matter  enough  upon  this  fubje£l ; 
yet  he  did  not  fervilely  follow  thefe  writers,  by  copying  their 
errors  and  extravagancies  as  well  as  their  truths,  but  carried 
the  matter  farther,  and  taught  and  preached  publicly  agai 
the  jurifdidion  of  the  pope  and  the  biftiops 

When  this  doctrine  betran  to  fpread  and  make  a  noife, 
Simon  Sudbury,  archbiihcp  of  Canterbury.,  affembled  a  coun- 
cil at  Lambeth  in  February  1377;  to  which  he  caufcd 
Wickliff  to  be  cited,   in  order  to  give  an  account  of  his 
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do£lrines.  WicklifF  appeared,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of 
Lancafter,  who  had  then  the  principal  (hare  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  by  other  lords  ;  and  there  defending  himfelf,  was 
difmifled  without  any  condemnation.  But  pope  Gregory  XI, 
being  advertifed  of  the  do£l:rines,  which  were  fpread  by 
WicklifF  in  England,  and  of  the  protedion  he  met  with 
among  thofe,  who  were  able  to  fave  him  from  condemna- 
tion, wrote  to  the  biflbops  of  England,  to  caufe  him  to  be 
apprehended  ;  or,  if  they  could  not  compafs  that,  to  cite  him 
to  Rome  :  and  at  the  fame  time  fent  them  nineteen  propo- 
fitions  advanced  by  WicklifF,  which  he  condemned  as  here- 
tical and  erroneous.  Upon  this,  a  fecond  council  was  held 
at  Lambeth,  where  WicklifF  appeared,  and  again  avoided 
condemnation ;  the  lords  and  people  declaring  fo  ftoutly  for 
him,  that  the  biftiops  durfl  only  command  him  to  be  filent, 
after  he  had  explained  the  propofitions  in  a  fenfe,  wherein 
they  might  be  maintained, 

WicklifF  neverthelefs  continued  as  ufual  to  fpread  his  new 

principles,  and  added  to  them  doctrines  more  alarming  than 

ever ;  drawing  after  him  a  great  number  of  difciples,  who 

zealoufly  propagated   the   fame.     Then  William  Courtnay, 

archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,   called  a  council    in   1382;    in 

which  he  condemned  twenty-four  propofitions  of  WicklifF  or 

his  difciples,    ten  as  heretical,  and  fourteen  as  erroneous. 

The  council  obtained  alfo  a  declaration  of  king  Richard  11', 

againfl  all  thofe,   who  fhould  preach  the  new  do<^ines  ;  by 

virtue  of  which,  many  Wickliffites  were  apprehended,  and 

proceeded  feverely  with.     While  thefe  things  were  agitated 

with  great  confufion  and  warmth,  their  leader  Wickliff  died 

at  Lutterworth  in   the  1384;  and   left  many  books  behind 

him  for  the  eflablifhment  of  his  dpSrines.     The  chief  of 

them  is  his.treatife,  miitlcd  Trialegus,  from  the  three  fpeakers 

in  it  j   for  it  is  written  in   the  form  of  a  dialogue,   whofe 

.  names  are  Jlethia  or  Truths  Pfeudis  or  a  Lye^  and  Phronefe 

or  Wifdom.     He  wrote  a  great  many  things,  both  in  Latin 

and  in  Englifh  :  but  this  is  almofl  the  only  work,  which  has 

been  printed.     WicklifF  fuflered  many  anathemas  after  his 

death  :  popes  and  councils  held  in  various  places  condemned 

him  over  .and  overj   and  the  council  of  Conflance  aflembled 

Uj  the  year  1414,  before  they  proceeded  againfl  the  perfons 
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of  John  Hufs  and  Jerom  of  Prague,  condemned  the  doflrines 
of  WicklifF,  forbad  the  reading  of  his  books,  declared  him 
to  have  died  a  notorious  and  obftinate  heretic,  and  ordered, 
that  his  bones  fhould  be  dug  up,  if  they  could  be  diftinguifli- 
ed,   and  thrown  out  of  holy  ground. 

The  church  of  Rome  had  reafon  to  proceed  thus  feverely 
and  vigoroufly  againft  WicklifF,  and  Hufs,  and  Jerom  of 
Prague  ;  for  they  were  in  reality  beginning  that,  which  Lu- 
ther a  century  after  continued  with  better  fuccefs. 

W  I  C  Q,U  E  F  O  RT  (Abraham  de)   famous  for 

his  embaffies  and  his  writings,  was  a  Hollander,  and  born 

in  1598  ;   but  it  is   not  certain  at  what  place,  though  fome 

have  mentioned  Aniflerdam.    He  left  his  country  very  young,   Nkerwi, 

and  went  and  fettled  in  France ;  where  he  applied  himfelf  Memoirs, 

J  .  &c.  Tola, 

very  much  to  political  ftudies,  and  fought  to  advance  himfelf  xxxvUi. 

by  his  knowledge  in  this  wayr  Having  made  himfelf  known 
to  the  eledor  of  Brandenburg,  this  prince  appointed  him  his 
refident  at  the  court  of  France,  about  the  year  1626;  and 
he  preiervcd  this  poft  two  and  thirty  years,  that  is,  till  1658, 
Then  he  fell  into  difgrace  with  cardinal  Mazarine  j  who  did 
not  love  him  upon  many  accounts,  and  particularly  for  his 
attachment  to  the  houfe  of  Conde.  The  cardinal  accufed 
him  of  having  fent  fecret  intelligence  to  Holland  and  other 
places  ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  court  and  the  king- 
dom :  but  before  he  fet  out,  he  was  feized  and  fent  to  the 
baflile.  M.  le  Tellier  wrote  at  the  fame  time  to  the  eledor 
of  Brandenburg,  to  juftify  the  a(Sfion  :  which  he  did  by  af- 
furing  him,  that  his  minifler  was  an  intelligencer  in  the  pay 
of  feveral  princes.  However  the  year  after  1659,  ^^  ^'^s  fet 
at  liberty,  and  efcorted  by  a  guard  to  Calais  ;  from  whence 
he  pafTed  over  to  England,  and  thence  to  Holland.  There 
M.  De  Witt,  the  penfionary,  received  him  affeftionately, 
and  protected  him  powerfully :  he  had  indeed  been  the  vic- 
tim of  De  Witt,  with  whom  he  had  held  a  fecret  correfpon- 
dence,  which  was  difcovered  by  intercepted  letters.  He  recon- 
ciled himfelf  afterwards  to  France,  and  heartily  efpoufed  its 
interefts ;  whether  out  of  fpite  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  or 
from  fome  other  motive :  and  the  count  d'Eftrades  repofed 
the  utnioft  confidence  m  him.     For  the  prefent,  the  duke  of 
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Brunfwick  Lunenburg  made  him  his  refident  at  the  Hague  y 
and  he  was  appointed,  befides  this,  fecretary-interpreter  o: 
the  ftates  general  for  foreign  difpatches. 

The  miniftry  of  De  Witt  being  charged  with  great  events, 
the  honour  of  the  commonwealth,  as  well  as,of  the  penfionary, 
required,  that  they  fliould  be  written ;  and  Wicquefort  was 
pitched  upon  as  the  propereft  perfcn  for  fuch  a  work.  He 
wrote  this  hiftory  under  the  infpedion,  as  well  as  protecStion, 
of  the  penfionary,  who  furnifhed  him  with  fuch  memoirs  as  he 
wanted  ;  and  had  made  fuch  a  progrefs,  as  to  begin  the  print- 
ing of  it:  when  being  accufed  of  holding  fccret  correfpondence 
with  the  enemies  of  the  flates,  he  was  made  prifoner  at  the 
Hague  in  March  1675,  and  in  November  following  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprifcnment,  and  to  the  forfeiture  of 
all  his  efFe£ts.  His  fon  publifhed  this  fentence  in  Germany 
the  year  after,  with  remarks,  which  he  addrefled  to  the  ple- 
nipotentiaries aflembled  then  at  Nimeguen  to  treat  of  peace  : 
but  thefe  powers  did  not  think  proper  to  meddle  with  the 
affair.  Wicquefort  amufed  himfelf  with  continuing  his  hi- 
ftory  of  the  United  Provinces  ;  which  he  interfperfed,  as  was 
natural  for  a  man  in  his  ntuation,  with  fatyrical  ftrokes  not 
only  againft  the  prince  of  Orange^  whom  he  perfonally 
hated,  but  alfo  againft  the  government  and  the  court  of 
juftice,  who  had  condemned  him.  This  work  was  publifh- 
ed at  the  Hague  in  17 19,  with  this  title,  UH'^Jio'tre  des 
Provifices-Umes  des  Payi-Bas^  depuls  le  par  fait  etablijjemevt 
de  cet  Etat  par  la  Paix  de  Muvjler  :  it  contains  1 1 74  pages 
in  folio,  246  of  which  were  printed  off,  when  the  author 
was  thrown  into  prifon. 

He  continued  under  reftraint  till  the  year  1679,  and  theri 
contrived  to  efcape  by  the  afTiftance  of  one  of  his  daughters, 
who  ran  the  ri(k  of  her  own  liberty  in  order  to  procure  his. 
By  exchanging  cloaths  with  the  lady,  he  went  out,  and^took 
refu'^e  at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Zcll :  from  which  he  with- 
drew  in  1O81  difgufted,  becaufe  that  prince  v/ould  not  z.St 
with  more  zeal  in  getting  his  fentence  reverfed  at  the  Hague. 
It  is  not  known  what  became  of  him  after;  but  he  is  faid  to 
have  died  \v\.  1682.  His  U Ajnhdjjade'ur  ^  fes  fcn^ions, 
printed  at  the  Hague  1681  in  two  vdumes  4to,  is  his  prin- 
cipal work.  He  publifhed  in  1677,  during  his  imprifon- 
■  -  '  ment, 
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inent,  Memohes  tcucbant  Us  Jmbajfadeurs  ^  Us  Mir.ijires 
p:' plies.  He  tranfiated  fome  books  pf  travels  from  the  Ger- 
iTian  into  French  ;  and  alfo  from  the  Spanifli,  V Anibajfade 
de  D.  Garcias  de  Siha  Figucrca  en  Perfe,  contemn t  la  Poli- 
tique de  ce  grand  empire^  kc.  Thefe  works,  which  "^Vic- 
quefort  was  at  the  pains  to  tranflate,  are  faid  to  contain 
many  curious  and  interefiing  things. 

WILKIN S  (John)  a  mod  ingenious  and  learned  Eng- 
lifh  bifhop,  was  the  fan  of  Mr.  Walter  Wilkins,  citizen  and 
goldfmith  of  Oxford;  and  was  born  in    1614,  at  Fawlfey 
nearDaventry  m  Northamptonftiirc,  in  the  houfe  of  his  mo- 
ther's  father,  the  celebrated  dilTenter  Mr.  John  Dod.     He 
was  taught  his  Latin  arid  Greek  by  Edward   Sylvefter,  a 
noted  man,  who  kept  a  private  fchool  in  the  parifh  of  All- 
faints   in  Oxford  ;    and   his  proficiency  was   fuch,    that  at 
thirteen  years  of  age  he  entered  a  ftuder.t,  of  New  Inn,  in  ^,5  ^c  j^j 
Eafter  Term  1627.     He  made  no  long  flay  there,  but  was  thernatic 
removed  to  Magdalen  Hall,   and  there  took  the  degrees  in  fophical 
arts.     He    afterwards    entered    into   orders ;    and  was   firft  Works,' 
chaplain  to  William  Lord  Say,  and  then  to  Charles  count  g^^^ ' 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  prince  eIe£lor  of  the  empire,  with 
whom  he  continued  fome  time.     Upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war,   he  joined  with  the  parliament,  and  took  the 
folemn  league  and  covenant.    He  was  afterwards  made  war- 
den of  Wadham   college  by  the  committee  of  parliament, 
appointed  for  reforming  the  univerfuy ;  and  being  created 
bachelor  of  divinity  the  12th  of  April  1648,  w^as  the  day  fol- 
lowing put  into  poireilion  of  his  vvardenfiiip.     Next  year  he 
was  created  doctor  of  divinity,   and  about  that  time  took  the 
engagement,    then    enjoined    by   the  powers  in   bein'^.     In 
1656,  he  married  Robina,  the  widow  of  Peter  French,  for- 
merly canon  of  Canon-Chrirt,  and  lifter  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
then  lord  protector  of  England  :   which  marriage  being  con- 
trary to  the  ftatutes  of  Wadham  college,  becaufe  they  pro- 
hibit the  warden  from  marrying,  he  procure.!  a  difpenfation 
from  Oliver,  to  retain  the  wardenfuip  notwithflanding.     In 
1659,  he  was  by  Richard  Cromwell  made  mafler  of  Trinity 
college  in  Cambridge ;  but  ejeded  from  thence  the  year  fol- 
lowing upon  the  reftoration.     Then  he  became  preacher  to 
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the  honourable  fociety  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  re£tor  of  St.  Law- 
rence Jury  London,  upon  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Seth  Ward 
to  the  bifhopric  of  Exeter.     About  this  time,   he  became  a 
member  of  the  royal  fociety,  was  chofen  one  of  their  council, 
and  proved  one  of  their  moft  eminent  members.     Soon  after 
this,  he  was  made  dean  of  Rippon;   and  in  1668,  bifhop  of 
Chefter,   Dr.  Tillotfon,  who  had  married  his   daughter-in- 
law,    preaching  his  confecration-fermon.     Mr.  Wood   and 
Bp.  Burnet  both  inform  us,  that  he  obtained  this  bifhopric 
by  the  intereft  of  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  the  latter 
Hift.  of  his   adds,  that  it  was  no  fmall  prejudice  againft  him  to  be  raifed 
own  Times,   ^y  ^^  jjj  ^  man.     Dr.  Walter  Pope  obferves,   that  Dr.  Wil- 
253!  feiio.     kins,  for  fome  time  after  the  reftoration,  was  out  of  favor 
Life  of  Seth   jj^^"^  at  Whitehall  and  Lambeth,  on  account  of  his  marriage 
ofslii'fbu^,   with  Oliver  Cromwell's  fifter;   and  that  archbifliop  Sheldon, 
P«  53"  who  then  difpofed  of  almoft  all  ecclefiaftica!  preferments, 

oppofed  his  promotion  ;  that  however,  when  bifhop  Ward 
introduced  him  afterwards  to  the  archbjfhop,  he  was  very 
oblio-lngly  received,  and  treated  kindly  by  him  ever  after. 
He  did  not  enjoy  his  preferment  long ;  for  he  died  of  the 
ftone  at  Dr.  Tillotfon's  houfe  in  Chancery-lane,  London, 
the  19th  of  November  1672.  He  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  and  his  funeral  fermon 
was  preached  by  Dr.  William  Lloyd,  then  dean  of  Bangor  ; 
who,  although  Wilkins  had  been  abufed  and  vilified  perhaps 
beyond  any  man  of  his  time,  thought  it  no  fhame  to  fay 
every  thing  that  was  good  of  him.  Mr.  Wood  alfo,  as  dif- 
ferent as  his  complexion  and  principles  were  from  thofe  of 
Dr.  Wilkins,  has  been  candid  enough  to  give  him  the  follow- 
ing characSler  :  he  was,  fays  he,  a  perfon  endowed  with  rare 
<«  gifts ;  he  was  a  notable  theologift  and  preacher,  a  curious 
*'  critic  in  feveral  matters,  an  excellent  mathematician  and 
*'  experimentift,  and  one  as  well  feen  in  mechanifms  and 
**  new  philofophy,  of  which  he  was  a  great  promoter,  as  any 
*'  man  of  his  time.  He  alfo  highly  advanced  the  ftudy  and 
**  perfe6iing  of  aftronomy,  both  at  Oxford  while  he  was 
'*  warden  of  Wadham  college,  and  at  London  while  he  was 
**  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety  ;  and  I  cannot  fay,  that  there 
**  was  any  thing  deficient  in  him,  but  a  conftant  mind  and 
**  fettled  principles." 

Dr, 
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Dr.  Wllkins  had  two  principles  in  hfs  nature,  which  made 
him  very  obnoxious  to  the  churchmen,  from  whofe  leaders 
the  prejudices  againft  him  principally  flowed  :  firft,  he  avowed 
moderation,  and  was  kindly  afFeded  towards  diflenters,  for  a 
comprehenfion  of  whom  he  openly  and  earneftly  contended ; 
fecondly,  he  thought  it  right  and  reafonable  to  fubmit  to  the 
powers  in  being,   be  thofe  powers  who  they  would,  or  let 
them  be  eftabliihed  how  they  would.     And  this  making  him 
as  ready  to  fwear  allegiance  to  Charles  II,  after  he  was  re- 
ftored  to  the  crown,  as  to  the  ufurpers,  while  they  prevailed, 
he  was  charged  with  being  various  and  unfteady  in  his  prin- 
ciples ;  with  having  no  principles  at  all,  with  Hobbifm,  and 
every  thing  that  is  bad.     Yet  the  greateft  and  beft  qualities 
are  afcribed  to  him,  if  not  unanimoufly,   at  leaft  by  many  fo 
eminent  and  good  men,  that  one  cannot  help  concluding  him 
to  have  been  a  moft  excellent  perfon.     Dr.  Tillotfon,  in  the 
preface  to  fome  "  Sermons  of  B'ljhop  JVilkins"  publifhed  by 
him  in  1682,  animadverts  upon  a  flight  and  unjufl:  charadter, 
as  he  thinks  it  is,  given  of  the  bifhop  in  Mr.  Wood's  Hljloria 
{5*  Jnttquitates  Univerfitatls  Oxonienfis  ;    *'  whether  by  the 
"  author,  fays  he,  or  by  fome  other  hand,  I  am  not  curious 
*'  to  know :"  and  concludes  his  animadverflons  in  the  fol- 
lowing words.     "  Upon  the  whole,  it  hath  often  been  no 
«  fmall  matter  of  wonder  to  me,  whence  it  fhould  come  to 
"  pafs,  that  fo  great  a  man,  and  fo  great  a  lover  of  mankind, 
"  who  was  fo  highly  valued  and  reverenced  by  all  that  knew 
*'  him,  (hould  yet  have  the  hard  fate  to  fall  under  the  heavy 
«*  difpleafure  and  cenfure  of  thofe,  who  knew  him  not ;  and 
"  that  he,   who  never  did  any  thing  to  make  himfelf  one 
**  perfonal  enemy,  fliould  have  the  ill  fonune  to  have  fo 
*'  many.    I  think  I  may  truly  hy^  that  there  are  or  have  been 
*'  very  few  in  this  age  and   nation   fo  well  known,  and  fo 
<*  greatly  efl^eemed   and   favoured  —  by  fo  many  perfons   of 
**  high  rank  and  quality,  and  of  Angular  worth  and  eminence 
"  in  all  the  learned  profeflions,  as  our  author  was.     And 
"  this  furely  cannot  be  denied  him,  it  is  fo  well  known  to 
*'  many  worthy  perfons  yet  living,  and  hath  been  fo  often 
"  acknowledged  even  by  his  enemies,  that  in  the  late  times 
'*  of  confufion  almofl:  all,  that  was  preferved  and  kept  up, 
*'  of  ingenuity  and  good  learning,  of  good  order  and  govern- 
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<*  mcnt  in  the  univcrfity  of  Oxford,  was  chiefly  owing  to  his 
*'  prudent  condufl  and  encouragement :  which  confideration 
*«  alone,  had  there  been  no  other,  might  have  prevailed  with 
*'  fome  there,  to  have  treated  his  memory  v.ith  at  lead  com- 
*'  men  kindnefs  and  refpcd."  The  ciher  hcnd  Dr.  Tiilotfon 
mentions,  was  Dr^  Fell,  the  dean  of  Chrifl:  Church,  and 
under  whofe  infpe^tion  Mr.  Wood's  Athena  Oxcnienjes  was 
tranflated  into  Latin  ;  and  who,  among  other  alterations 
without  the  privity  of  that  compiler,  was  fuppofed  to  iuTert 
the  poor  diminilhing  character  of  biftiop  WilLins,  to  be 
found  in  the  Latin  verficn.  Sir  Peter  Pett,  in  his  epiftle  to 
the  reader  before  bifliop  Barlow's  "  Genuine  Ren/ainSy'  print- 
ed in  1693,  8vo,  after  taking  notice  of  the  alteration  juft 
mentioned,  exprefTes  himfeif  in  thefe  terms  of  Wilkins  : 
**  This  bifhop,  fays  he,  was  an  ornament  both  to  the  uni- 
«'  verfity  and  the  Englifh  nation  ;  and  one,  who  adtirned  the 
"  gofpel  itfeJf  by  his  gieat  intellectual  and  moral  endow- 
*«  ments  :  and  it  vras  for  his  honour,  that  the  giver  of  his 
*«  charader  had  not  a  foul  large  enough,  to  be  able  to  com- 
*'  prehend  the  idea  of  his  great  genius.  Like  him  mentioned 
*'  by  my  lord  Bacon,  for  having  cut  cut  his  tvhc/e  ejlate 
<'  into  obligations^  this  bifhop  dealt  fo  in  the  expence  of  the 
**  greatefl  part  of  his  time  ;   and  his  foul  was  {o  continually 

.  **  in  travel  with  the  good  of  the  world  in  general,  and  of  his 

.  *'  friends  in  particular,  that  the  little  defign  to  ieflen  his  c ha- 
*'  racter  cannot  efcape  animadverfion  ;  and  the  vanity  of  at- 
**  tempting  it  in  that  prrfon  of  Chrift-Church  feemed  to  me 

.  *'  the  more  naufeous,  becaufe  1  was  prelent  with  that  biihop 
*'  in  Oxford,  whicn  he  made  it  bis  particular  requefl  toCrom- 

.  "  Wells  major  general,  not  to  banifh  that  perfon  from  Ox- 
♦'  ford  ;  and  thtrein  prevailed  with  him,  notwiihllandmg  the 

':.*'  applications  that  had  been  made  to  him  for  it  by  Dr.  Owen, 
.**  and  by  the  prelbyterian  heads  of  houfes.  —  Bilhop "Wilkins, 

.  "  adds  he,  was  fo  great  a  bleffing  to  our  age,  that  his  memory 
*'  claims  the  being  bltiTcd  by  our  Lnglifli  world  j  and  it  is  as 

.  "  needlefs  to  piaife  him,  as  to  gild  gold  j  and  as  needlefs  too 
*.*  Jo  fear,  that  his  juft  character  can  be  deleted  in  mens  minds, 
*«  as  that  gold  can  peri(h  j  it  being  more  caiy  to  make  gold, 
.♦.'  than  to  deftroy  it:"  Dr.  Burnet,  in  his  life  of  Sir  Mat- 
Jthcw  riule  printed   in   ji68;i,  declares  of  bifhop  Wilkins, 

th^t 
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that  "  he  was  a  man  of  as  great  a  mind,  as  true  a  judgment, 
«*  as  eminent  virtues,  and  of  as  good  a  foul,  as  any  he  ever 
"  knew  :"  and  in  his  hiftory  he  fays,  that  though  **  he  mar- 
**  ried  Cromwell's  fifter,  yet  he  made  no  other  ufe  of  that 
**  alliance,  but  to  do  good  offices,  and  to  cover  the  univer- 
**  fity  of  Oxford  from  the  fournefs  of  Owen  and  Goodwin. 
**  At  Cambridge  he  joined  with  thofe,  who  fludied  to  pro- 
"  pagate  better  thoughts,  to  take  men  off  from  being  in  par- 
*♦  cies,  or  from  Ji arrow  notions,  from  fuperftitious  conceits, 
**  and  a  fiercencfs  about  opinions.  He  was  alfo  a  great  ob- 
*'  ferv er  and  promoter  of  experimental  philofophy,  which  was 
♦*  then  a  new  thing,  and  much  looked  after.  He  was  natu- 
"  rally  amhitious,  but  v/as  thewifeft  clergyman  I  ever  knew. 
**  He  was  a  lover  of  mankind,  and  had  a  delight  in  doing 
*'  good."  The  hiftorian  mentions  afterwards  another  quality  p.«53, 
blfliop  Wilkins  por/efled  in  a  fupreme  degree,  and  which  it 
was  well  for  him  that  he  did,  fince  he  had  great  occafion  for 
the  ufe  of  it :  and  that  was,  fays  he,  "  a  courage,  which 
*'  could  {land  agalnft  a  current,  and  againft  all  the  reproaches, 
**  with  which  ill  natured  clergymen  ftudied  to  load  him." 

We  will  conclude  our  account  of  this  celebrated  and  extra- 
ordinary perfon,  with  making  miCntion  of  his  works  ;  which 
are  all  of  them  very  ingenious  and  learned,  and  many  of  them 
particularly  curious  and  entertaining.  His  firft  publication 
was  in  1638,  when  he  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  a<re,  of 
a  piece  intitled.  The  Difccvery  of  a  new  World:  or,  a  Dif- 
"  cGurfe  tending  to  prove ^  that  'tis  probable  there  may  be  ano- 
*'  ther  habitable  ivorld  in  the  moon  j  with  a  difcourfe  concern- 
♦*  ing  the  fcjp.bility  cf  a  prjage  thither,"  in  8vo.  Two  years 
after,  in  1640,  came  out  another  piece  of  the  fame  nature,  ' 
"  A  Difcourfe  concerning  a  nnv  Planet :  tending  to  prove,  that 
"  "tis  probable  our  Earth  is  oe  of  the  Planets,"  in  8vo.  His 
name  was  not  put  to  either  of  thefe  works ;  but  they  were  fo 
fo  well  known  to  be  his,  that  Langrenus,  in  his  map  of  the 
moon,  deditated  to  the  king  of  Spain,  calls  one  of  the  lunar 
fpots  after  Wilkins's  name.  His  third  piece  in  164.1  is  enti- 
tled «  Mercury,  or,  the  fecret  and  fvuift  Mejfenger ;  Jhewing^ 
"  how  a  Man  may  with  privacy  and  fpeed  ccmmutiicate  his 
«'  Thoughts  to  a  Friend  at  any  Dijlance,"  in  8vo.  His  fourth 
in  16/8,   "  Mathematical  Magic,  or,  the  Wonders  that  may 
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•--   ".    ^\he. performed  hy  Mechanical  Geometry^"  \n  8vo.     All  thefe 

.pieces  were  publiflied  intire   in  one  volume  8vo,   in  1708, 

-    -     under  the  title  of  "  The  Mathnnatical  and  Philofophical  Works 

,*•'-  of  the  Right  Reverend  John  Wi/kinSy"  &c.   with  a  print  of 

the  author  and  general  title-page  handfomely  engraven,   and 

an  account  of  his  life  and  writings.    To  this  colledion  is  alfo 

fubjoiqed  an  abftradl  of  a  larger  work,  printed  in  1668  folio, 

and  intitled,  "  Jn  EJfay  towards  a  Real  CharaSfer  and  a 

^*-  Philofophical  Language,^^     Thefe  are  his  mathematical  and 

_  philofophical  works  :   his  theological  are,    1.  '-'■  Ecclefiajles : 

^«  or,  a  Difcourfe  of  the  Gift  of  Preachings   as  it  falls  under 

^  '«  the  Rules  of  Art."  1646.    This  no  doubt  was  written  with 

a  view  to  reform  the  prevailing  cant  of  the  times  he  lived  in  j 

,  for  no  man  was  ever  farther  from  canting,  than  Dr.  Wilkins. 

2.  **  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Beauty  of  Providence ^   in  all  the 

"  ^"gg^^  P^fP'S^^  "f  ^i"  1649.     3.  Difcourfe  concerning  the 

^  ^'  Gift  of  Prayer,  fhewing  what  it  is,  wherein  it  confifls,  and 

««  how  far  it  is  attainable  by  induflry,"  Sic,   1653.    This  was 

againft  enthufiafm  and  fanaticifm.     Thefe  were  publi&ed  in 

*  his  life-time;    after  his  death,  in  1675,  Dr.  Tillotfon  pub- 

li^ed   two  other  of  his  works  :  4.  **  Sermons  preached  on 

'"*-^  feveral  Occafions ',"  and,   5.   "  Of  the  principles  and  Duties 

*-*■  of  Natural  Religion  .•"  both   in   8vo.     Dr.  Tillotfon  tells 

lis,  in  the  preface  to  the  latter,   that  '*  the  firft  twelve  chap- 

/  **  ters  were  written  out  for  the   prefs  in  his  life-time;  and 

*'  that  the  remainder  hath  been  gathered  and  made  up  out 

*'  of  his  papers." 

WILLIAMS  (John)   an  Englifh  prelate  of  great  abi- 
lities and  very  diftinguifhed  charader,  was  the  youngeft  fon 
of  Edward  Williams,  Efq;  of  Aber-Conway  in  Caernarvon- 
fhire  in  Wales;  where  he  was  born  the  25th  of  March  1582. 
He  was  educated  at  the  public  fchool  at  Reuthen,  and  at  fix- 
Archbifliop    teen  years  of  age  admitted  of  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge. 
•Williams,      \Y\s  natural  parts  were  very  uncommon,   and  his  application 
Hacket,  Bp"   ftlH  more  fo  ;  for  he  was  of  fo  fmgular  and  happy  a  confti- 
ofLitchfield  tution,  that  from  his  youth  upwards  he  never  required  more 
try,  1693,'  than  three  hours  fleep  out  of  the  twenty- four,   to  keep  him 
foi.— Gen.    jj,  perfe<5  health.  He  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  was  made 
lonary,    £-g|[Q^  of  "his  College ;  yet  this  firfl  piece  of  preferment  was 

obtained 
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obtained  byway  of  mandamus  from  king  James  L  His  man- 
ner of  ftudying  had  fomething  particular  in  it.  He  ufed  to 
allot  one  month  to  a  certain  province,  efteeming  variety  al- 
moft  as  refrefhing  as  ccffatlon  from  labour  ;  at  the  end  of 
which,  he  would  take  up  fome  other  matter,  and  fo  on,  till 
he  came  round  to  his  former  courfes.  This  method  he  ob- 
ferved  efpecially  in  his  theological  ftudies  ;  and  he  found  his 
account  in  it.  He  was  alfo  an  exaft  philofopher,  as  well  as 
an  able  divine ;  and  admirably  verfed  in  all  branches  of  lite- 
rature. 

He  was  not  however  fo  much  diftinguiflied  for  his  learn- 
ing;,  as  for  his  ftrange  dexterity  and  (kill  in  bufinefs.    When 
he" was  not  more  than  five  and  twenty,  he  was  employed  by 
the  college  in  fome  concerns  of  theirs  ;   on  which  occafions 
he  was  fometimes  admitted  to  fpeak  before  archbifhop  Ban- 
croft, who  was  exceedingly  taken  with  his  engaging  wit  and 
decent  behaviour.  Another  time  he  was  deputed  by  the  matters 
and  fellows  of  his  college  their  agent  to  court,  to  petition  the 
king  for  a  mortmain,  as  an   increafe  of  their  maintenance  ; 
when  he  fucceeded  in  his  fuit,   and  was  taken  particular  no- 
tice of  by  the  king  :  for  there  was  fomething  in  him,  which 
his  majefty  \iked  fo  well,  that  he  told  him  of  it  long  after, 
when  he  came  to  be  his  principal  officer.     He  entered  into 
orders   in  his  twenty-feventh  year ;   and  took  a  fmall  living, 
which  lay  beyond  St.  Edmond's  Bury,  upon  the  confines  of 
Norfolk.    In  1611,   he  was  inftituted  to  the  rectory  of  Graf- 
ton Regis  in  Northamptonfhire,  at  the  king's  prefentation  ; 
and  the  fame  year  was  recommended  to  the  lord  chancellor 
Egerton  for  his  chaplain,  but  obtained  leave  of  the  chancellor 
to  continue  one  year  longer  at  Cambridge,  in  order  to  ferve 
the  office  of  proftor  of  the  univerfity.     In  1612,  he  was  in- 
ftituted to  the  redlory  of  Grafton -Underwood  in  Northamp- 
tonfhire, at  the  prefentation  of  Edward  earl   of  Worcefter, 
and  the  fame  year  took  a  bachelor  of  divinity's  degree.     In 
1613,  he  was  made  prascentor  of  Lincoln  ;  redlor  of  Wald- 
grave  in  Northamptonfhire  in  1614;  and  between  that  year 
and  161 7  was  collated  to  a  prebend  and   reHJentiarifliip  in 
the  church  of  Lincoln,  to  prebends  in  thofe  of  Peterborough, 
Hereford,    and  St.  David's,   befides  a  fine  cure  in  North 
Wales. 

'       The 
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The  chancellor  Egerton,  dying  the  15th  of  Pvlarch 
1616-17,  gave  Mr.  Williams  feme  books  and  papers,  all 
written  with  his  own  hand.  His  lordfhip,  upon  the  day  of  his 
death  called  Mr.  Williams  to  him,  and  told  him,  that  if  he 
wanted  money,  he  would  leave  him  fuch  a  legacy  in  his 
will,  as  fliould  enable  him  to  begin  the  world  like  a  gentle- 
man. "  Sir,  fays  Mr.  Williams,  I  kifs  your  hands  :  you 
"  have  filled  my  cup  full :  I  am  far  from  want,  unlefs  it  be 
-  "  of  your  lordfhip's  diredions  how  to  live  in  the  world,  if 
«*  I  furvive  you."  Well,  faid  the  chancellor,  I  know  you 
are  an  expert  workman  :  take  thefe  tools  to  work  with  : 
they  are  they  beft  I  have ;  and  fo  gave  him  the  books  and 
papers.  Bifliop  Hacket  fays,  that  he  faw  the  notes ;  and 
that  they  were  collections  for  tiie  well  ordering  the  high  court 
of  parliament,  the  court  of  chancery,  the  ftar-chamber, 
arid  the  council-board  :  fo  that  he  had  a  good  flock  to  fet  up 
with  ;  and  bifliop  Hacket  does  not  doubt,  but  the  marrow 
of  his  politics  was  drawn  from  chancellor  Egerton's  papers. 

When  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  made  lord-keeper,  he  ofi^er- 
ed  to  continue  Mr.  Williams  his  chaplain  :  who,  however 
declining  it,  was  made  a  juftice  of  the  peace  by  his  lord- 
fhip for  the  county  of  Northampton.  He  was  made  king's 
chaplain  at  the  fame  time,  and  had  orders  to  attend  his  ma- 
jtily  in  his  northern  progrcfs,  which  was  to  begin  foon  af- 
ter;  but  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter  got  leave  for  him  to  flay 
and  to  take  his  doctor's  degree,  for  the  fake  of  giving  enter- 
tainment to  Marco  Antonio  de  Dominis,  archbifnop  of  Spa- 
lato,  who  was  lately  come  to  England,  and  defigned  to  be 
at  Cambridge  the  commencement  following.  The  queftions 
which  he  maintained  for  his  degree  were,  Supremus  magi- 
Jiratus  non  eji  exconnnimicabili s ^  and  Subduciio  calicis  eji  mu- 
iilatio  Jacramenti  IfS  facer dotii.  In  1619,  he  preached  be- 
fore the  king  on  Matth.  ii.  8,  and  printed  his  fermon  by  his 
majcfty's  order.  The  fame  year,  he  was  collated  to  the 
deanery  of  Salifburyj  al^d  the  year  after  removed  to  the 
deanery  of  Weftminfter.  He  obtained  this  preferment  by 
the  intereft  of  the  marquifs  of  Buckingham  ;  v.'hom,  for  fome 
time  he  negledted  to  court,  fays  bilhop  Hacket,  for  two  rea- 
sons :  firft,  becaufe  he  mightily  fufpeded  the  continuance 
of  the  marquifs  in  favor  at  court  j   fecondly,  becaufe  he  faw 

that 
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tuac  the  niarqulfs  was  very  apt  fuddenly  to  look  cloudy  upon 
his  creatures,  as  if  he  had  raifed  them  up  on  purpofe  to  caft 
them  down.  However  once,  when  the  dodor  was  attend- 
ina:  the  king,  in  the  abfence  of  the  raarquifs,  his  majefty 
alk'd  him  abruptly,  and  without  any  relation  to  the  difcourfe  ^ 
then  in  hand.  When  he  was  with  Buckingham  ?  **  Sir,  faid 
*'  the  doctor,  I  have  had  no  bufinefs  to  refort  to  his  lord- 
"  fhip."  But,  rephed  the  king,  wherefoever  he  is,  you 
muft  go  to  him  about  my  bufinefs :  which  he  accordingly 
did,  and  the  marquifs  received  him  courteoufly.  He  took 
this  as  an  hint  from  the  king  to  frequent  the  marquifs  j  to 
whom  he  was  afterwards  ferviceable  in  furthering  his  mar- 
riage with  the  great  heirefs,  the  earl  of  Rutland's  daughter. 
He  reclaimed  her  ladyfhip  from  the  errors  of  the  church  of 
Rome  to  the  faith  and  profeffion  of  the  church  of  England  : 
in  order  to  which  he  drew  up  the  elements  of  the  true  reli- 
gion for  her  ufe,  and  printed  tCventy  copies  of  it  with  no 
name,    only  *'  By  an  old  Prebend  of  Weflminfter." 

The  lord  chancellor  Bacon  being  removed  from  his  oiEce 
in  May  162 1,  Dr.  Williams  was  made  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  feal  of  England,  the  loth  of  July  following;  and  the 
fame  month  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  with  the  deanry  of  Weftmin- 
fter,  and  the  redtory  of  Waldgrave,  in  commendam.  When 
the  great  feal  was  brought  the  king  from  lord  Bacon,  his 
majefty  was  overheard  by  fome  near  him  to  fay,  upon  the 
delivery  of  it  to  him,  *'  Now  by  my  foule,  I  am  pained  at 
**  the  heart  where  to  beftow  this ;  for  as  to  my  lawyers,  I 
"  thinke  they  be  all  knaves."  Bilhop  Williams  attended 
king  James  at  his  death,  and  preached  his  majefty's  funeral 
fermon,  on  2  Chron.  ix.  29,  30,  31.  which  was  afterwards 
printed.  That  king  had  promifed  to  confer  upon  him  the 
archbifhopric  of  York  at  the  next  vacancy ;  but  his  lord- 
ihip's  conduit  in  many  points  not  being  agreeable  to  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  he  was  removed  by  king  Charles  I, 
from  his  poft  of  lord  keeper  in  0£lober  in  1626.  He  was 
ordered  alfo  not  to  appear  in  parliament,  but  refufed  to  com- 
ply with  that  order,  and  promoted  the  petition  of  right.  Af- 
terwards, upon  fome  informations  brought  againft  him  in 
the  ftar  chamber,  by  the  contrivance  and  management  of 
archbifiiop  Laud,  he  was  fiued  1 0,000/.   to  the  king,    to 

fufFer 
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fuffer  imprifonment  during  his  majefty's  pleafure,  and  to  be 
fufpended  by  the  high  commiffion  court  from  all  his  dignities, 
offices,  and  funtflions.  There  was  a  fettled  mifunderftand- 
ing  between  Williams  and  Laud,  the  latter  looking  upon 
Williams  as  a  man,  who  gave  encouragement  to  the  puri- 
tans, and  was  cool  with  refped  to  church-difcipline ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  Williams  took  Laud  to  be  a  favourer  of 
the  papifts.  Williams  continued  in  the  Tower  three  years 
and  a  half;  and,  when  the  parliament  met  in  November 
1640,  petitioned  the  king,  by  the  queen's  mediation,  for  his 
enlargement,  and  that  he  might  have  his  writ  fent  him  as  a 
peer  to  fit  in  parliament:  but  the  lord- keeper  Finch  and 
archbiftiop  Laud  oppofed  this  requeft,  and  prevailed  with  the 
king  to  refufe  it.  However  about  a  fortnight  after,  the  houfe 
of  lords  fent  the  ufher  of  the  bJack-rod,  to  demand  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Lincoln  from  the  lieutenant  of  the  tower ;  upon 
which  he  was  brought  to  the  parliament  houfe,  and  took  his 
feat  among  his  brethren.  When,  after  this,  fome  were 
fet  on  to  try  how  he  flood  afFe6led  to  his  profecutors,  he  an- 
fwered,  that  *'  if  they  had  no  worfe  foes  than  him,  they 
"  might  fear  no  harm ;  and  that  he  faluted  them  with  the 
"  charity  of  a  biftiop."  And  now  the  king  underftanding, 
with  what  courage  and  temper  he  had  behaved  himfelf  un- 
der his  misfortunes,  was  pleafed  to  be  reconciled  to  him  ;  and 
commanded  all  orders,  filed  or  kept  iji  any  court  or  rcgiftry 
upon  the  former  informations  againft  him,  to  be  taken  off, 
razed,  and  cancelled,  that  nothing  might  ftand  upon  record 
to  his  difadvantage. 

When  the  earl  of  Strafford  came  to  be  impeached  in  par- 
liament, Bifliop  Williams  defended  the  rights  of  the  bifhops 
in  a  very  fignificant  fpeech,  to  vote  in  cafes  of  blood,  as  bifliop 
Hacket  relates  ;  but  lord  Clarendon  relates  jufl  the  contrary. 
Hift.  of  the  He  fays,  that  this  bifliop,  without  communicating  with  any 
Baokiv'      °^  "^'^    brethren,    very  frankly  declared   his  opinion,    that 
*'  they  ought  not  to  be  prefent ;    and   offered,  not  only  in 
"  his  own  name,  but  for  the  reft  of  the  bifhops,  to  with- 
'*  draw  always  when  that  bufinefs  was  entered  upon :"   and 
(b,  adds  the  noble  hiftorian,  betrayed  a  fundamental  right  of 
the  whole  order,   to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  king,   and  to 
the  taking  away  the  life  of  that  perfon,  who  could  piot  other- 
wife 
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wife  have  fufFered.     Shortly  after,  when  the  king  declared, 
that  he  neither  would,   nor  could  in  confcience,   give  his. 
royal  aflent  to  that  act  of  attainder,  and  when  the  tumults^ 
came  about  the  court  with  noife  and  clamour  for  juftice,  the  ^ 
lord  Say  defired  the  king  to  confer  with  his  bifhops  for  the' 
fatisfadion  of  his  confcience,  and  with  bifliop  Williams  in 
particular  J   who  told  him,   fays  lord  Clarendon,  that  <'  he 
"  muft  confider,  that  as  he  had  a  private  capacity  and  a  pub- 
**  lie,  fo  he  had  a  public  confcience  as  well  as  a  private  : 
"  that  thou^^h  his  private  confcience,    as  a  man,   would  not 
"  permit  him  to  do  an  aft  contrary  to  his  own  underftand- 
**  ing,  judgment,  and  confcience,  yet  his  public  confcience, 
*'  as  a  king,  which  obliged   him  to  do  all  things  for  the 
*'  good  of  his  people,   and  to  preferve  his  kingdom  in  peace 
**  for  himfelf  and  his  pofterity,  would  not  only  permit  him 
«'  to  do  that,  but  even  oblige  and  require  him  ;  that  he  faw, 
*'  in  what  commotion  the  people  were ;   that  his  own  life, 
"  and  that  of  the  queen  and  the  royal  iflue,  might  probably 
*'  be  facrificed  to  that  fury :   and  it  would  be  very  ftrangc,  if 
**  his  confcience  (hould  prefer  the  right  of  one  fingle  private 
"  perfon  how  innocent  foever,  before  all  thofe  other  lives 
*'  and    the  prefervation  of  the  kingdom.     This,    continues 
**  lord  Clarendon,  was  the  argumentation  of  that  unhappy 
*'  cafuift,  who  truly,  it  may  be,  did  believe  himfelf:"  yet 
he  reveals  another  anecdote,  which  fliews  at  leafl  if  true, 
that  bifliop  Williams  could  have  no  favourable  intentions  to- 
wards the  unfortunate  earl  of  Strafford.     It  had  once  been 
mentioned  to  the  bifliop,  when  he  was  out  at  court,  whether 
by  authority  or  no  was  not  known,  fays  the  hiflorian,   that 
*'  his  peace  fliould  be  made  there,  if  he  would  refign  his 
"  bifliopric  and   deanry  of  Weftminfler,  and  take  a  good 
*'  bifliopric  in  Ireland :"   which  he   pofitively  refufed,    and 
faid,   *'  he  had   much  to  do  to  defend  himfelf  againfl  the 
"  archbifliop  (Laud)  here  j  but  if  he  was  in  Ireland,  there 
*'  was  a  man,   (meaning  the  earl  of  Strafford)  who  would 
*'  cut  off  hii  head  within  one  month." 

In  1641,  he  was  advanced  to  the  archbifliopric  of  York  • 
and  the  fame  year  oppofed,  in  a  long  fpeech,  the  bill  for 
depriving  the  bifhops  of  their  feats  in  the  houfe  of  lords, 
which  had  this  effeft,  that  it  laid  the  bill  afleep  for  five 

months. 
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months.  Then  the  mob  flocked  about  the  parliament-houre, 
crying  out,  **  No  bifliops,  no  bifhops ;"  and  infulted  the 
prelates,  as  they  pafTed  to  the  houfe.  Williams  was  one  of 
the  bifhops,  who  was  moft  rudely  treated  by  the  rabble  :  his 
perfon  was  afTaulted,  ^nd  his  robes  torn  from  his  back.  Upon 
this,  he  returned  to  his  houfe,  the  deanery  of  Weftminfter ; 
and  fending  for  all  the  bilhops  then  in  the  town, who  were  in 
number  twelve,  propofed  as  abfolutely  neceflary,  that  "  they 
*'  might  unanimoufly  and  prefently  prepare  a  proteftation,  to 
*'  fend  to  the  houfe,  againft  the  force  that  was  ufed  upon  them  ; 
"  and  againft  all  the  a£ls, which  were  or  fliouid  be  done  durinrr 
<«  the  time,  that  they  fhould  by  force  be  kept  from  doing 
*' their  duties  in  the  houfe:"  and  immediately,  having  pen 
and  ink  ready,  himfelf  prepared  a  proteftation,  which  was 
fent.  But  the  politic  bifhop  Williams  is  here  reprefented  to 
have  been  tranfported  by  paflion  into  impolitic  meafures  :  for 
no  fooner  was  this  proteftation  communicated  to  the  houfe, 
than  the  governing  lords  manifefted  a  great  fatisfadlion  in  it ; 
Ibme  of  them  faying,  that  "  there  was  digitus  Dei  to  bring 
*«  that  to  pafs,  which  they  could  not  othcrwife  have  com- 
«'  pafied  :"  and  without  ever  declaring  any  judgment  or  opi- 
nion of  their  own  upon  it,  fent  to  defire  a  conference  with 
the  commons,  who  prefently  joined  with  them  in  accufing 
the  protefters  of  high  treafon,  and  fending  them  all  to  the 
Tower;  where  they  continued,  till  the  bill  for  putting  them 
out  of  the  hcufe  was  paffed,  which  was  not  till  many  months 
after.  Lord  Clarendon  fays,  there  was  only  one  gentlem.an 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  fpoke  in  the  behalf  of  thcfc 
too  impetuous  prelates  ;  who  faid,  among  other  things,  that 
*'  he  did  not  believe  they  were  guilty  of  high  trealbn,  but 
*'  that  they  were  ftark  mad,  and  therefore  defired  they  might 
**  be  fent  to  Bedlam." 

In  June  1642,  the  king  being  at  York,  our  archbifliop 
was  enthroned  in  perfon  in  his  own  cathedral :  but  foon 
after  the  king  had  left  York,  which  was  in  July  following, 
was  obliged  to  leave  it  too  ;  the  younger  Hotham,  who  was 
coming  thither  with  his  forces,  having  fworn  folcmnly  to 
feize  and  kill  him,  for  fome  opprobrious  words  fpoke  of  him 
concerning  his  ufage  of  the  king  at  Hull.  He  retired  to  Aber 
Conwav,  and  fortified  Conway  caftle  for  the  king ;  which 
I  fo 
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fo  pleafed  his  majcfty,   that  by  a  letter,  dated  Oxford  A u* 
guft  the  ift  1643,  the  king  ••'  heartily  defired  him  to  go  on 
"  with  that  work,  afluring  him,   that  whatever  monies  he 
*'  (hould   by  out  upon  the  fortification  of  the  faid   caftlcj 
**  (hould  be  repayed  unto  him,   before  the  cuftody  thereof 
"  fhould  be  put  into  any  other  hand  than  his  own,   or  fuch 
*'  as  he  (hould  command."     By  virtue  of  a  warrant,   dated 
January  the  2d  1643-4,  the  archbiftiop  deputes  his  neohew 
William  Hooks  Efqj   to  have  the  cuftody  of  this  caftle ; 
and  fome  time  after,   being  fent  for,  fet  out  to  attend  the 
kin"-  at  Oxford,  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  cautioned  particu- 
larly againft  Cromwell  j  who,  "  though  then  of  bur  mean   Hacket;,    p* 
*'  rank  and  u(e  in  the  army,  yet  would  be  fureto  rife  higher,  a"* 
**  I  knew  him,  fays  he,  at  Bugden;  but  never  knew  his  re- 
*'  ligion.     He  was  a  common  fpokefman   for  fciStaries,   and 
"  maintained    their  part  with   ftubbornefs.      He   never   dif- 
**  courted,  as  if  he  were  pljsafed  with  your  majeft)  and  your 
*'  great  officers  :   indeed  he  loves  noi.e,  that  are  more  'han 
*'  his  equals.     Your  majefty  did  him  but  juftice  in  repulfing 
**  a  petition,  put   up  by    him   againft  Sir  Thomas  Steward^ 
*'  of  the  Ifle  of  Ely  i  but  he  takes  them  all  for  his  enemies, 
*'  that  would   not  let  him  undo  his  belt  friend  :   and  above 
*'  all  that  live,   I  think  he  is  irjunarum  ptrfequent'ijjimwf^   as 
*'  Fortius  Latro  faid  of  Catiline.      He  talks  openly,   that  it 
**  is  fit  fome  (hould  adi  more  xigoroufly  a2;ainft  your  forces, 
•*  and    bring  your  perfon  into  the  power  of  the  parliament. 
*'  He  cannot  give  a  good  word  of  his  general   the  earl  of 
**  EfTex  ;   btcaufe,   he  fays,   the  earl  is  but  half  an  enemy  to 
•'  your  majefly,   and  hath  done  you  more  favor  than  harm, 
**  His  forfunes  are  broken,    that  it  is  impofTble  for  him  to 
•'  fubfift,   much  lefs  to  be  what  he  afpircs  to,  but  by  your   - 
**  majefty's  bounty,  or  by  the  ruin  of  us  all,  and  a  common 
*'  confufion,  as  one  faid,  Leruulus  falva  republtca  fahus  ejfi 
•'  non  potuit.    In  fhort,  every  beall  hath  fome  evil  properties  ; 
*'  but  Cromwell  hath  the  properties  of  all  evil  beafts.     My 
*'  humble  motion  is,   either  that  you  would  win  him  to  you 
**  by  promifes  of  fair  treatment,  or  catch  him  by  fome  (Ira* 
**  tagtm,  and  cut  him  off." 

Atter  fome  f^ay  at  Oxford,   he  returned  to  his  own  coun- 
try,  having  received  a  frefh  charge  from  his  majefly  to  take 
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care  of  all  North-Wales,  but  efpecially  of  Conway-caftle  : 
in  which  the  people  of  the  country  had  obtained  leave  of  the 
archbifiiop  to  lay  up  all  their  valuables.  A  year  after  this 
Sir  John  Oviren,  a  colonel  for  the  king,  marching  that  way 
after  a  defeat,  obtained  of  prince  Rupert  to  be  fubftituted 
under  his  hand  commander  of  the  caftlc  ;  and  fo  furprifing 
it  by  force  entered  it,  notwithftanding  it  was  before  given 
to  the  biftiop  under  the  king's  own  fignet,  to  pofTefs  it  quiet- 
ly, till  the  charges  he  had  been  at  fhould  be  refunded  him, 
•which  as  yet  had  never  been  offered.  The  archbifhop's  re- 
monftrances  at  court  meeting  with  no  fuccefs,  he  being  joined 
by  the  country  people,  whofe  properties  were  detained  in  the 
caftle,  and  afliited  by  one  colonel  Mitton,  who  was  a  zea- 
lous man  for  the  parliament,  forced  open  the  gates,  and  en- 
tered it.  The  archbilhop  did  not  join  the  colonel  with  any 
intention  to  prejudice  his  majefty's  fervice,  but  agreed  to  put 
him  into  the  caftle,  on  condition  that  every  proprietary 
might  poflefs  his  own,  which  the  colonel  faw  performed. 

After  the  king  was  beheaded,  the  archbifhop  fpent  his  days 
in  forrow,  ftudy,  and  devotion  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  rifen 
conftantly  every  night  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight,  and  to 
have  prayed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  his  bare  knees, 
without  any  thing  but  his  fhirt  and  waiftcoat  on.  He  lived 
not  much  above  a  year  after,  dying  the  25th  of  March  1650  : 
he  was  buried  in  Llandegay  church,  where  a  monument  was 
ere<5^ed  to  him  by  his  nephew  and  heir  Sir  Griffith  Williams. 
Befides  feveral  fermons,  he  publifhed  a  book  againft  arch- 
bilhop Laud's  innovations  in  church  matters  and  religious  ce- 
remonies, with  this  title,  Ithe  Holy  Table,  Name,  and  Thing, 
more  anciently,  properly,  and  literally  ufed  under  the  New 
Tejiament,  than  that  of  Altar.  JVritten  long  ago  by  a  minijier 
in  Lincoln/hire  in  anjiver  to  D.  Coal,  a  judicious  divine  of 
queen  Muriels  dases.  Printed  for  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln,  1637;" 
in  4to.  Lord  Clarendon,  though  far  from  being  favorable 
to  this  prelate,  yet  reprefents  this  *'  book  fo  full  of  good 
H!fl  of  Re-  "  learning,  and  that  learning  fo  clofe  and  folidly  applied, 
bdl.Bookl.  «  though  it  abounded  with  too  many  light  expreffions,  that 
**  it  gained  him  reputation  enough  to  be  able  to  do  hurt ; 
*'  and  fhcwed,  that  in  his  retirement  he  had  fpent  his  time 
"  with  his  books  very  profitably.     He  ufed  all  the  wit  and 
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*'  all  the  malice  he  could,  to  awaken  the  people  to  a  jealoufy 
*'  of  thefe  agitations,  and  innovations  in  the  exercife  of  reli- 
*'  gion }  not  without  infmuations  that  it  aimed  at  greater  alte- 
'*  rations,  for  which  he  knew  the  people  would  quickly  find 
*'  a  name  :  and  he  was  ambitious  to  have  it  believed,  that  the 
**  archbifhop  was  his  greateft  enemy,  for  his  having  conftant- 
*♦  ly  oppofed  his  rifing  to  any  government  in  the  church,  as  a 
*'  man,  whofe  hot  and  hafty  fpirit  he  had  long  known."  Will 
it  not  found  a  little  ftrangely  in  the  ears  of  moft  readers,  that 
Laud  fhould  oppofe  Williams's  preferment,  on  account  of 
his  hot  and  hajiy  fpirit ;  when  Laud's  beft  friends  and  ableft 
advocates,  even  Clarendon  himfelf,  cannot  help  owning,  that 
his  own  heat  and  haftinefs  contributed  as  much  as  any  thing, 
to  involve  the  nation  in  civil  tumult  and  confufion  ?  The 
truth  is,  the  noble  hiftorian  had  too  much  partiality  for  Laud, 
and  too  little  for  Williams ;  and  it  is  bat  reafonable  to  admit 
the  characters  he  gives  of  both  thefe  prelates  with  certain  re- 
flridions  and  qualifications.  As  to  the  mifunderftandings  and 
enmity  between  them,  the  real  ftate  of  the  cafe  is,  that  Laud 
heartily  hated  Williams  for  his  want  of  zeal  in  the  caufe  of 
the  church,  and  Williams  heartily  defpifed  Laud  for  his  want 
of  wifdom  and  policy  in  any  caufe. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  have  not  been  wanting  thofe, 
who,  without  difguifing  his  infirmities,  have  fet  archbifliop 
Williams  in  a  better  light,  than  we  find  him  reprefented  by 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  ;  who  feems  by  no  means  to  have 
loved  the  man.  Arthur  Wilfon  tells  us,  that,  **  though  he  Lifeof  ki«f 
*'  was  compofed  of  many  grains  of  good  learning,  yet  the  J*™">  P* 
*'  height  of  his  fpirit,  I  will  not  fay  pride,  made  him  odious 
**  even  to  thofe  that  raifed  him  ;  haply  becaufe  they  could  not 
'*  attain  to  thofe  ends  by  him,  that  they  required  of  him. 
*'  But  being  of  a  comely  and  (lately  prefence,  and  that  ani- 
"  mated  with  a  great  mind,  made  him  appear  very  proud  to 
**  the  vulgar  eye  ;  but  that  very  temper  raifed  him  to  aim  at 
**  great  things,  which  he  effeiSled  :  for  the  old  ruinous  body 
*'  of  the  abbey  church  at  Weftminfter  was  new  cloathed  by 
*'  him ;  the  fair  and  beautiful  library  of  St.  John's  in  Cam- 
*'  bridge  was  a  pile  of  his  ere(5^ion  ;  and  a  very  complete  cha- 
**  pel  built  by  him  at  Lincoln  college  in  Oxford,  merely  for 
•*  the  name  of  Lincoln,  having  no  intercft  in,  nor  relation 
E  e  2  ♦*  to 
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**  to  that  univerfity. — But  that,  which  heightened  him  moft 
'*  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  that  knew  him  heft,  was  his  boun- 
I  "  tiful  mind  to  men  in  want ;  being  a  great  patron  to  fup- 

"  port,  where  there  was  merit  that  wanted  fupply. — But 
**  thefe  great  actions  were  not  publickly  vifible  :  thofe  were 
'*  more  apparent,  that  were  looked  on  with  envious,  rather 
**  than  emulous  eyes.  For  the  clofe  and  intimate  correfpon- 
**  dence,  that  was  between  the  bifhop,and  the  old  countefs  of 
'*  Buckingham,  fet  many  fcurrilous  tongues  and  pens  to 
*'  work ;  though  he  was,  as  I  have  been  aflured,  Euniichus 
"  ab  utero!'^  This  laft  particular  mentioned  by  Wilfon  Is 
not  the  exadl  truth,  though  it  is  very  near  it :    for  he  had,  as 

Part  I.  p.  8,  bifhop  Hacket  fays,  **  fufFered  an  adventitious  mifchance, 
"  when  he  was  ab6ut  feven  years  old,  which  compelled  him 
"  to  adtual  chaftity.  He  took  a  leap,  being  then  in  long 
*'  coats,  from  the  walls  of  Conway-town  to  the  fea-fhore ; 
*'  looking,  that  the  wind,  which  was  then  very  ftrong, 
'*  would  fill  his  coats  like  a  fail,  and  bear  him  up,  as  it  did 
"  his  play-fellows.  But  be  found  it  otherwife ;  for  he  did 
'*  light  with  his  belly  upon  a  big  ragged  ftone,  which  caufed 
'*  a  fccret  infirmity,  fitter  to  be  underftood  than  farther 
*'  defcribed :  and  want  of  timely  remedy,  the  (kill  of 
*'  good  chirurgery  being  little  known  in  that  climate,  conti- 
*«  nued  it  to  his  dying  day.  They  who  traduced  him,  when 
**  he  came  to  be  lord  keeper,  not  only  to  be  amorous,  but  to 
"  be  incontinent,  with  a  great  lady,  and  taught  common  fid- 
*'  lers  to  fing  it,   may  blisfli  at  this  difcovery." 

Bifhop  Hacket  likewife  obferves,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
•  great  hoipitality,  charity,  and  generofity  ;  efpecially  to  gen- 
tlemen of  narrow  fortunes,  and  poor  fcholars  in  both  uuiver- 
fities  :  fo  that  his  difburfemcnts  this  way  every  year  amounted 
to  1000,  or  fometimes  1200I.  Hacket  had  reafon  to  know 
his  private  character ;  for  he  was  his  chaplain.  See  article, 
HACKET. 

■WILLIS  (Tho  mas)  an  illuftrious  Englifh  phyficlan, ' 
Wood's         ^^^  ^^  *   reputable  family,  and   born  at   Great  Bedwin  in 
AJiuu,  Wiltfhire  the  27th  of  January  162 1.     He  was  inftru6ted  in 

VoMr—      grammar  and  claffical  literature  by  Mr.  Edward  Sylvefter,  a 
GemDidi.     noted  fchoolmaftcr  in  the  parifli  of  All-Saints  Oxford  j  and, 
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in  1636,  became  a  member  of  Chrift-church.  He  applied 
himCelf  vigoroufly  to  his  ftudles,  and  took  the  degrees  in  arts  ; 
that  of  bachelor  in  1639,  that  of  mafter  in  1642.  About 
this  time,  Oxford  being  turned  into  a  garrifon  for  the  king, 
he  with  other  fcholars  bore  arms  for  his  majefty,  and  devoted 
his  leifure  hours  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  ;  in  which  faculty  he 
took  a  bachelor's  degree  in  1646,  when  Oxford  was  furren- 
dered  to  the  parliament.  He  purfued  the  bufmefs  of  his  pro- 
feffion,  and  kept  Abingdon  market.  He  fettled  in  an  houfe 
over  ao^ainft  Merton  college,  and  appropriated  a  room  in  it 
for  divine  fervice  ;  where  Mr.  John  Fell,  afterwards  dean  of 
Chrift  church,  whofe  fifter  he  had  married,  Mr.  John  Dol- 
ben,  afterwards  archbiftiop  of  York,  and  fometimes  Mr.  Ri- 
chard Alleftree,  afterwards  provoft  of  Eaton  college,  exer- 
cifed  the  liturgy  and  facraments  according  to  the  church  of 
England,  and  allowed  to  others  the  privilege  of  reforting 
thither. 

In  1660,  he  was  made  Sedleian  profefTor  of  natural  philo- 
fophy  ;  and  the  fame  year  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phyfic. 
Being  fent  for  to  moft  of  the  people  of  quality  about  Oxford, 
and  even  at  great  diftances,  he  vifited  the  lady  Keyt  in  War- 
wickfliire ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  going  to  her  in  A- 
pril  1664,  when  he  difcovered,  and  made  experiments  upon, 
the  famous  medicinal  fpring  at  Alftropp  near  Brackley.  He 
was  one  of  the  firft  members  of  the  royal  fociety,  and  foon 
made  his  name  as  illuftrious  by  his  writings,  as  it  was  already 
by  his  practice.  In  1666,  after  the  fire  of  London,  here- 
moved  to  Weftminfter  upon  an  invitation  from  archbifhop 
Sheldon,  and  took  a  houfe  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  As  he  ro(e 
early  in  the  morning,  that  he  might  be  prefent  at  divine  fer- 
vice, which  he  conftantly  frequented,  before  he  vifited  his 
patients,  he  procured  prayers  to  be  read  beyond  the  accuftom- 
ed  times,  while  he  lived  j  and  at  his  death,  fettled  a  ftipend 
of  20  1.  per  annum,  to  continue  them.  He  was  a  liberal  be- 
nefadlor  to  the  poor  wherever  he  came,  having  from  his 
early  pradtice  allotted  part  of  his  profits  to  charitable  ufes. 
He  was  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  refufed  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  regular  and  exa61:  in  all  his 
hours  ;  and  his  table  was  the  refort  of  moft  of  the  great  men- 
in  London.     After  his  fettlement  there,   his  only  fon  Tho- 
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mas  falling  into  a  confumption,  he  fent  him  to  Montpclller 
in  France  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  ;  and  it  proved  fuc- 
cefsful.  His  wife  alfo  labouring  under  the  fame  diforder,  he 
offered  to  leave  the  townj  but  fhe,  not  fuffering  him  to  neg- 
le6l  the  means  of  providing  for  his  family,  died  in  1670.  He 
died  at  his  houfe  in  St.  Martin's  the  nth  of  November  1675, 
and  was  buried  near  her  in  Weftminfter  abbey.  His  fon 
Thomas,  abovementioned,  was  born  at  Oxford  in  January 
1657-8,  educated  fome  time  in  Weftminfter  fchool,  became 
a  ftudent  at  Chrift  church,  and  died  in  1699.  He  was  bu- 
ried in  Blechley  church  near  Fenny-Stratford,  the  manors  of 
which  places  his  father  had  purchafed  of  the  duice  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  and  which  are  ftill  enjoyed  by  his  eldeft  fon  Browne 
Willis  of  Whaddon-hall,  efq;  eminent  for  his  knowledge  in 
antiquities,  and  the  author  of  fome  works  in  that  way.  To 
conclude  with  Dr.  Willis,  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that  '<  tho' 
♦*  he  was  a  plain  man,  a  man  of  no  carriage,  little  difcourfe, 
**  complaifance,  or  fociety,  yet  for  his  deep  infight,  happy 
*'  refearches  in  natural  and  experimental  philofophy,  anato- 
*'  my,  and  chymiftry,  for  his  wonderful  fuccefs  and  repute 
♦*  in  his  practice,  the  natural  fmoothnefs,  pure  elegancy,  de- 
**  lightful  unaiFe£led  neatnefs  of  Latin  ftyle,  none  fcarce  hath 
••*  equalled,  much  lefs  outdone  him,  how  great  foever.  When 
«*  at  any  time  he  is  mentioned  by  authors,  as  he  is  very  of- 
**  ten,  it  is  done  in  words  exprelling  their  higheft  efteem  of 
*'  his  great  worth  and  excellency,  and  placed  ftill  as  firft  in 
*<  rank  among  phyficians.  And  further  alfo,  he  hath  laid  a 
•'  lafting  foundation  of  a  body  of  phyfic,  chiefly  on  hypothefes 
•*  of  his  own  framing." 

It  will  be  agreed  with  Mr.  Wood,  that  Dr.  Willis  hath 
founded  a  body  of  phyfic,  chiefly  on  hypothefes  of  his  own 
framing ;  but  it  will  not  be  agreed,  that  this  foundation  is 
lafting.  The  truth  is,  nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate 
than  this  method  of  proceeding  in  Dr.  Willis ;  who,  inftead 
of  deducing  real  knowledge  from  obfervation  and  experiment, 
cxercifed  himfelf  in  framing  theories.  Hence  it  is,  that  while 
bis  books  fliew  the  greateft  ingenuity  and  learning,  very  lit- 
tle knowledge  is  to  be  drawn  from,  very  little  ufe  to  be  made 
of,  them  ;  and  perhaps  no  writings,  which  are  fo  admirably 
executed}  ^nd  prove  fuch  uncommon  talents  to  have  been  in 
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the  writer,  were  ever  fo  foon  laid  alide  and  negle£ted,  as  the 
works  of  Dr.  Willis.     It  is  not  to  be  imagined  in  the  mean 
time,  that  there  are  not  many  fine,   and  ufeful,  and  curious 
things  to  be  found  in   the  works  of  this  ingenious  and  able 
phyfician  ;  or,  that  he  contributed  nothing  to  the  promotion 
of  real   knowledge  :  very  far  otherwife.     Dr.  Wotton  ob- 
ferves,  and  we  prefume  truly,   that  Dr.  Willis,  in  his  Cerebri  RefleSioas 
Anatome  printed  in  1664,  *'  was  fo  very  exa£t,  that  he  traced   cKn"and 
*'  the  medullar  fubftance  of  the  brain  through  all  its  infer-    modem 
*'  tions  into  the  cortical,  and  the  medulla  oblongata  ;    and    „""'"^* 

'  o         »  p.  201. 

*'  examined  the  rifes  of  all  the  nerves  ;  and  went  along  with   edit.  1705, 
*'  them  into  every  part  of  the  body  with  wonderful  curiofity. 
*'  Hereby  not  only  the  brain  was  demonftrably  proved  to  be       ' 
"  the  fountain  of  fenfe  and  motion,  but  alfo  by  the  courfes 
•'  of  the  nerves  the  manner,  how   every  part  of  the  body 
*'  confpires  with  any   others   to  procure  any  one  particular 
*'  motion,   was  clearly   fliewn  j    and  thereby  it   was  made 
"  plain,  even  to  fenfe,  that  wherever  many  parts  joined  at 
"  once  to  caufe  the  fame  motion,  that  motion  is  caufed  by 
*'  nerves  that  go  into  every  orxe  of  thofe  parts,   which  are  all 
**  ftruck  together.     And  though   Vieuflens  and  du  Verney 
"  have  in  many  things  correded  Dr.  Willis's  anatomy  of  the 
**  nerves,  yet  they  have  ftrengthened  his  general  hypothefis, 
*■  even    at  the   time    when  they   difcovered    his  miftakes." 
A  Dutch  phyfician  alfo,  named  Schelhammer,  in  a  book  de 
auditu  printed  at  Leyden  in  1684,  took  occafion  to  animad- 
vert upon  a  paiTage  in  Dr.  Willis's  book  de  Anima  Brutorum^ 
printed  in  1672  ;  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  refledled  not  only 
upon  his  fkill,  but  alfo  upon  his  integrity.     But  Dr.  Derham   phyfu-o. 
obferves,  that  *'  this  is  a  fevere  and  unjuft  cenfure  of  our  truly   Theology-, 
"  famous  countryman,  a  man  of  known  probity  ;  who  hath    ^ 
**  manifefted  himfelf  to  have  been  as  curious  and  fagacious  an 
*'  anatomift,  as  great  a  philofopher,  and  as  learned  and  fkil- 
**  ful  a  phyfician,  as  any  of  his  cenfurers ;  and  his  reputation 
"  for  veracity  and  integrity  was  no  lefs  than  any  of  theirs 
"  too." 

His  works,  which  are  in  Latin,  have  often  been  printed 
feparately  \  but  were  collected  and  printed  in  two  volumes 
4to  at  Geneva  in  1676,  and  at  Amfterdam  1682  in  4to. 
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WILSON  (Arthur)  an  Englifli  hiftorlan,  was  the 
fon  of  Richard  Wilfon  of  Yarmouth,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk,  gentleman  ;  and  was  born  in  that  county,   in  the  vear 
Wood's  1596.     In   1609,   he  went  to  France,  where  he  continued 

Aihen.  Ox.  almoft  two  yeirs  J.  and  upon  his  return  to  England,  was 
p.  155!  edit,  placed  with  Sir  Henry  Spillar,  to  be  one  of  his  clerks  in  the 
'721.- —         Exchequer  office :  in   whofe   family  he  refided,  till,   bavins 
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\^■.lne'•.  by  wiuten  fome  latyncal  verles  upon  one  of  the  maid-fervants, 
timfelf,  j^e  vv^as  difmid'ed  at  lady  SpilLr's  inftigation.  In  1613,  he 
the  20  vol!"  took  a  lodging  in  Holboum,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  read- 
er tcks  ing  and  poetry  for  fome  time  ;  and,  the  year  after,  was  taken 
Curij/a!  *  i"fo  the  family  of  Robert  earl  of  EfTex,  whom  he  attended 
foliO.  jnto  the  Palatinate  iti  1620  ;  to  the  fiege  of  Dornick  in  Hol- 

land in  1621;  to  that  of  Rees  in  1622;  to  Arnheim  in 
1623  ;  to  the  fiege  of  Breda  in^i624  ;  and  in  the  expedition 
to  Cales  in  1625.  In  1630,  he  was  difcharged  the  earrs 
fervice  at  the  importunity  of  his  lady  ;  who  had  conceived  an 
averfion  to  him,  becaufe  Ihe  had  fuppofed  him  to  have  been 
againft  the  earl's  marrying  her.  He  tells  us,  in  his  own  life, 
that  this  lady's  name,  before  {he  married  the  earl,  was  Eliza- 
beth Paulet ;  that  •■*  fhe  appeared  to  the  eye  a  beauty,  full 
*'  of  harmlefs  fweetnefs  ;  that  her  converfation  was  affable 
<'  and  gentle  ;  and,  as  he  was  firmly  perfuaded,  that  it  was 
*'  not  forced,  but  natural.  But  the  height  of  her  marriage 
"  and  greatnefs,  being  an  accident,  altered  her  very  nature  ; 
**  for.  he  fays,  fhe  was-  the  true  image  of  Pandora's  box.'^ 
She  was  divorced  for  being  catched  in  adultery  two  years  af- 
ter her  marriage.  In  the  year  1631,  he  retired  to  Oxford, 
and  became  gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity  college  ;  where 
he  ftaid  almofl  two  years,  and  was  punctual  in  his  compli- 
ance with  the  orders  of  the  univerfity.  Then  he  was  fent  for 
to  be  fteward  to  the  earl  of  Warwick  ;  whom  he  attended  in 
1673  to  the  fiege  of  Breda.  He  died  in  Oiifober  1652  at 
Felflead  in  Eflex.  Mr.  Wood's  account  of  him  is,  that  "  he 
**  had  little  fkill  in  the  Latin  tongue,  lefs  in  the  Greek,  a 
•'  good  readinefs  in  the  French,  and  fome  fmattering  in  the 
**  Dutch.  He  was  well  feen  in  the  mathematics  and  poetry, 
<'  and  fometimes  in  the  common  law  of  the  nation.  He  ha4 
S^  compofed  fome  comedies,  which  were  ailed  at  the  Black 
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<«  Friers  in  London  by  the  king's  players,  and  in  the  aS- 
*'  time  at  Oxford,  with  good  applaufe,  himfelf  being  pre- 
*'•  fent ;  but  whether  they  are  printed,  I  cannot  yet  tell : 
*'  fure  I  am,  that  I  have  feveral  fpecimens  of  his  poetry 
"  printed  in  divers  books.  His  carriage  was  very  courteous 
*'  and  obliging,  and  fuch  as  did  become  a  well-bred  gentle- 
*'  man.  He  alio  had  a  great  command  of  the  Englifh 
*'  tongue,  as  well  in  writing  and  fpeaking  ;  and  had  he  be- 
*'  ftowed  his  endeavours  on  any  other  fubjedt  than  that  of  hiP- 
♦'  torv,  they  would  without  doubt  have  feemed  better.  For 
*'  in  thofe  things  which  he  hath  done,  are  wanting  the  prin- 
*'  cipal  matters,  conducing  to  the  completion  of  that  facul- 
**  ty,  w'z.  matter  from  record,  exail  time,  name  and  place  : 
**  which,  by  his  endeavouring  too  much  to  fet  out  his  bare 
"  collections  in  an  affedted  and  bombaftic  ftiie,  are  much 
"  negleded." 

The  hiflory,  here  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Wood,   is  The  Life 
end  Reign  of  King  yames  I,  printed  at  London  in  1653,  fo- 
lio ;  that  is,  the  year  after  his  death  :  and  reprinted  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  The  Complete  Hijiory  of  England,   in  1706. 
folio.     This  hiftory  has  been  feverely  treated  by  many  wri- 
ters.    Mr.  William   Sanderfon  fays,  that  "  to  give  Wilfon   Pro^rntothc 
•'  his  due,  we  may  find  truth  and  falftiood,  finely  put  toge-   "^^f^^^^ 
*'  ther  in  it."     Heylin,  in  the  general  preface  to  his  Examen,   of  king 
ftiles  Wilfon's  hirtory  ''  a  molt  infamous  pafquil  of  the  reign    ^^^^^fr 
**  of  king  James  ;  in  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  judge,  whether    1653.  fcL 
"  the  matter  be  more  falfe,   or  the  ftyie  nmre  reproachful  to 
*'  all  part?  thereof."     Mr.  Thomas  Fuller,  in  his  Appeal  of 
injured  Innocence,  obferves,  how   Robert  earl  of  Warwick 
told  him  at  Beddington,  that  when  Wilfon's  book  in  manuf- 
fcript  was  brought  to  him,  his  lordfhip  expunged  more  than 
an  hundred  ofFenfive  palTages :  to  which  Mr.  Fuller  replied, 
**  My  lord,  you  have  done  well ;  and  you  had  done  better,  if 
**  you  had  put  out  a  hundred  more."     Mr.  Wood's  fentence 
is,   that  in  our  author's  hiftory  *'  may  eafily  be  difcerned  a 
"  partial  Prefbyterian    vein,    that  conftantly    goes  througk 
*'  the  whole  work  :  and  it  being  the  genius  of  thofe  people  to 
*'  pry  more  than  they  fhould  into  the  courts  and  comport- 
*'  ments  of  princes,   do  take  occafion  thereupon  to  traduce 
*'  and  befpatter  them.     Further  alio,  our  author,  having  en^ 
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«*  deavoured  in  many  things  to  make  the  world  believe,  that 
"  king  James  and  his  fon  after  him  were  inclined  to  popery, 
"  and  to  bring  that  religion  into  England,  hath  made  him  fub- 
"jed  to  many  errors  and  mifreprefentations."  On  the 
other  hand,  archdeacon  Echard  tells  us,  that  Mr.  Wilfon's 
*'  Hiftory  of  the  life  and  reign  of  king  James,  though  writ- 
**  ten  not  without  fome  prejudices  and  rancour  in  refpe6l 
**  to  fome  perfons,  and  too  much  with  the  air  of  a  romance, 
**  is  thought  to  be  the  beft  of  that  kind  extant " :  and  the 
writer  of  the  notes  on  the  edition  of  it,  in  the  Complete  Hif- 
tory of  England^  remarks,  that,  as  to  the  ftyle  of  our  au- 
thor's hiftory,  "  that  it  is  harfli  and  broken,  the  periods  of- 
"  ten  obfcure,  and  fometimes  without  connexion;  faults, 
**  that  were  common  in  moft  writers  of  that  time.  Though 
**  he  finifhed  that  hiftory  in  the  year  1652,  a  little  before  his 
*'  death,  when  both  the  monarchy  and  hierarchy  were  over- 
**  turned,  it  does  not  appear  he  was  an  enemy  to  either,  but 
'*  only  to  the  corruptions  of  them  ;  as  he  intimates  in  the 
*'  picture  he  draws  of  himfelf  before  that  book." 

This  picture  may  ferve  for  a  kind  of  vindication  of  him  j 
and  therefore,  after  having  produced  feveral  teftimonies  a- 
gainft  him,  it  will  only  be  juftice  to  fubjoin  it. 


**  As  others  print  their  pidlures,  I  will  place 

*'  My  mind  in  frontifpiece,  plain  as  my  face : 

**  And  every  line  that  is  here  drawn  ftiall  be, 

*«  To  pencil  out  my  foul's  phyfiognomy, 

*«  Which  on  a  radiant  height  is  fix'd.     My  brow 

*'  Frowns  not  for  thefe  mifcarriages  below; 

**  Unlefs  I  mean  to  limit  and  confine 

**  Th'  Almighty  wifdom  to  conceits  of  mine. 

**  Yet  have  no  envious  eyes  againft  the  crown, 

**  Nor  did  I  ftrive  to  pull  the  mitre  down  : 

«*  Both  may  be  good.   But  when  heads  fv.'ell,  men  fay, 

"  The  reft  of  the  poor  members  pine  away  ; 

<*  Like  ricket-bodies,  upwards  overgrown, 

'*  Which  is  no  wholefome  conftitution. 

"  The  grave  mild  Prefbyter  I  could  admit, 

♦*  And  am  no  foe  to  th'  Independent  yet ; 
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«*  For  I  have  levelled  my  intents  to  be 

'*  Subfervient  unto  reafon's  fovereignty. 

**  And  none  of  thefe  ftate-paffions  e'er  (hall  rife 

»*  Within  my  brain  to  rule  and  tyrannife  : 

*'  For  by  truth's  facred  lamp,  wrhich  I  admire, 

"  Mv  zeal  is  kindled,  not  fanatic  fire. 

'*  But  I'll  avoid  thofe  vapours,   vi'hofe  fwoln  fpight 

<*  And  foaming  poifon  would  put  out  the  light. 

"  Vain  fuellers  !  They  think,  who  doth  not  know  it  ? 

**  Their  light's  above't,  becaufe  they  walk  below  it. 

*'  Such  blazing  lights  like  exhalations  climb, 

"  Then  fall,  and  their  beft  matter  proves  but  flime: 

*'  For  where  conceited  goodnefs  finds  no  want, 

**  There  holinefs  becomes  luxuriant. 

*«  Now  my  great  trouble  is,  that  I  have  (hewn 

*'  Other  men's  faults,  with  fo  many  of  my  own : 

♦'  And  all  my  care  fhall  be,  to  (hake  ofF  quite 

**  The  old  man's  load,  for  him  whofe  burden's  light ; 

**  And  grown  to  a  full  ftature,  till  I  be  ' 

*'  Form'd  like  to  Chrift,  or  Chrift  be  form'd  In  me. 

*'  Such  pieces  are  graven  by  a  hand  divine, 

*'  For  I  will  give  my  God  this  heart  of  mine. 

**  Contemnit  linguas  vita  probanda  malas.'* 

WINCHELSEA  (Akne,  countefs  of )  a  lady  of  an 
excellent  genius,  efpecially  in  poetry,  was  the  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Kingfrnill  of  Sidmonton  in  the  county  of  South- 
ampton: but  the  time  of  her  birth  is  not  mentioned.  She  cen.  Did 
was  maid  of  honour  to  the  duchefs  of  York,  fecond  wife  of 
king  James  JI  j  and  afterwards  married  to  Heneage,  fecond 
fon  of  Heneage  earl  of  Winchelfea  :  which  Heneage  was,  in 
his  father's  life-time,  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the 
duke  of  York,  and  afterwards,  upon  the  death  of  his  nephew 
Charles,  Aicceeded  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Winchelfea.  One 
of  the  moft  confiderable  of  this  ladv's  poems  was  that,  **  up^ 
*'  on  the  fpieen  ";  printed  in  "  A  new  mifcellany  of  origi- 
'*  nal  poems  on  feveral  occafions  ",  publifhed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Gildon  in  1701,  8vo.  That  poem  occafioned  another  of 
Mr,  Nicholas  Rowe,  intitied,  "  An  Epiftle  to  Flavia  on  the 
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•*  fight  of  two  pindaric  odes  on  the  fpleen  and  vanity^  writ- 
•«  ten  by  a  lady  to  her  friend"  A  colledion  of  her  poems 
was  printed  in  17 13,  8vo;  containing  likewife  a  tragedy  call- 
ed Arijlomenei^  never  a£led  :  and  a  great  number  of  them 
fiill  coiitinue  unpubliflied.  She  died  Auguft  the  5th  1720, 
without  iflue ;  as  did  the  earl  her  hufband,  September  the 
30th  1726.  As  a  fpecimen  of  her  talents,  weinfert  the  an- 
fwer  to  the  following  addrefs. 

Ti  lady  Winch  elf ea,   occafioned  hy  four  verfes  in  the  Rape  of 
the  Locke  :  By  Mr.  Pope. 
**  In  vain  you  boaft  poetic  names  of  yore, 
•'  And  cite  thofe  Sapphoes  we  admire  no  more  : 
"  Fate  doom'd  the  fall  of  ev'ry  female  wit, 
**  But  doom'd  it  then,  when  firft  Ardelia  writ. 
"  Of  all  examples  by  the  world  confeft, 
•*  I  knew  Ardelia  could  not  quote  the  beft  ; 
♦*  Who,  like  her  miftrefs,  on  Britannia's  throne 
*'  Fights  and  fubdues,  in  quarrels  not  her  own. 
♦*  To  write  their  praife  you  but  in  vain  eflay; 
•'  Even  while  you  write,  you  take  tnat  praife  away  ; 
"  Light  to  the  ftars  the  fun  does  thus  reftore, 
•'  And  fliincs  himfelf,  till  they  are  feen  no  more. 

Lady  IVinchelfea^  s  anfwer  to  the  foregoing  verfes, 
*'  Difarm'd  with  fo  genteel  an  air, 

**  The  conteft  1  give  o're  ; 
*'  Yet  Alexander  have  a  care, 

*'  And  fhock  the  fex  no  more. 
"  We  rule  the  world  our  life's  whole  race, 

**  Men  but  affume  that  right; 
*'  Firft  flaves  to  ev'ry  tempting  face, 

**  Then  martyrs  to  our  fpight. 
*'  You  of  one  Orpheus  fure  have  read, 

*'  Who  would  like  you  have  writ, 
*'  Had  he  in  London  town  been  bred, 

"  And  polifti'd  to  his  wit ; 
"  But  he,  poor  foul !  thought  all  was  well, 

"  And  great  fhould  be  his  fame, 
"  When  he  had  left  his  wife  in  hell, 

"  And  birds  and  beafts  could  tame.  "  Yet 
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**  Yet  venturing  then  with  fcoffing  rhymes 

"  The  women  to  incenfe, 
"  Refenting  heroines  of  thofe  times 

*'  Soon  punifli'd  his  ofFence. 
"  And  as  the  Hebrus  roU'd  his  fcull, 

"  And  harp  befmear'd  with  blood, 
*'  They  clafhing  as  the  waves  grew  full 

**  Still  harmoniz'd  the  flood. 
*«  But  you  our  follies  gently  treat, 

"  And  fpin  fo  fine  the  thread, 
**  You  need  not  fear  his  aukward  fate; 

*'  The  lock  won't  coft  the  head. 
**  Our  admiration  you  command 

'*  For  all  that's  gone  before ; 
**  What  next  we  look  for  at  your  hand 

**  Can  only  raife  it  more. 
*'  Yet  footh  the  ladies  I  advife, 

**  (As  me  too  pride  has  wrought) 
(c  We're  born  to  wit,  but  to  be  wife 

**  By  admonitions  taught. 

WIN  WOOD  (Sir  Ralph)  fecretary  of  ftate  in  the 
reign  of  king  James  I,   was  fon  of  Air.  Lewis  Winwood, 
fometime  fecretary  to  Charles  Brandon  duke  of  Suffolk  ;  and   j^^y^^  j^ 
was  born  about  the  year   1565  at  Aynbo  in  Northampton-  fti,  vol.  L. 
(hire.     He  was  at  firft  fent  to  St.  John's  college  in  Oxford,   j33-^  ^^^^ 
from  whence  he  was  elected  a  probationer  fellow  of  Magda-   neral  Dk- 
len  college  in  1582.     He  took  both  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  ^^°°*^- 
that  of  bachelor  of  law;   and,  in  1692,   was  pro£tor  of  the 
univerfity.     Afterwards,   he  travelled   beyond  the  feas,  and 
returned  a  very  accomplifhed  gentleman.     In  1599,  he  at- 
tended Sir  Henry  Neville,  embaflador  to  France,   as  his  fe- 
cretary J   and,   in  the  abfence  of  Sir  Henry,   was  appointed 
refident  at  Paris:   from  whence  he  was  re-called  in  1602-3, 
and  fent  that  year  to  the  ftates  of  Holland  by  king  James  I. 
In  1 607,  he  was  knighted  j  and  the  fame  year  appointed  em- 
baflador jointly  with  Sir  Richard  Spencer  to  Holland.     He 
was  fent  there  again  in  1609,  when  he  aded  with  great  vi- 
gour againft  Conrade  Vorftius.     In  161 4,   he  was  made  fe- 
cretary of  ftate  J  in  which  office^  he  continued  till  his  death, 

which 
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which  happened  the  27th  of  Odober  1617.  Mr.  David 
Lloyd  tells  us,  that  "  he  was  a  gentleman  well  feen  in  moft 
'*  affairs,  but  moft  expert  in  matters  of  trade  and  war." 

In  the  year  1725  was  publiflied  at  London  in  three  vo- 
lumes folio.  Memorials  of  affairs  of  Jiate  in  the  reigns  of 
queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James  I,  colleSfed  chiefly  from  the 
original  papers  of  the  right  honourable  Sir  Ralph  Winwood 
knight,  fometime  one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  offlate.  Com- 
prehending like-wife  the  negotiations  of  Sir  Henry  Neville,  Sir 
Charles  Cornwallis,  Sir  Dudley  Carlton,  Sir  Thomas  Edmonds, 
Mr.  Trumbull,  Mr.  Cottington,  and  others,  at  the  courts  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  in  Holland,  Venice,  &c.  wherein  the 
principal  tranfaclions  of  thofe  times  are  faithfully  related,  and 
the  policies  and  the  intrigues  of  thofe  courts  at  large  difcovered. 
The  whole  digejied  in  an  exa£l  frits  of  time.  To  which  are 
added  two  tables,  one  of  the  letters,  the  other  of  the  principal 
matters.  By  Edmund  Sawyer  of  Lincoln's- Inn,  Efq;  and  one 
of  the  matters  in  Chancery. 

WIS  SING  (William),  an  excellent  face-painter,  was 
born  in  the  year  1656,  and  bred  up  under  Dodaens,  a  hifto- 
ry-painter  at  the  Hague.  Upon  his  coming  over  to  Eng- 
land, he  worked  fome  time  for  Sir  Peter  Lely  ;  whofe  man- 
ner he  fuccefsfully  imitated,  and  after  whofe  death  he  became 
famous.  He  painted  king  Charles  II  and  his  queen,  king 
James  II  and  his  queen,  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Den- 
mark ;  and  was  fent  over  to  Holland  by  king  James  to  draw 
the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  :  all  which  he  performed 
with  applaufe.  What  recommended  him  to  the  efteem  of 
Charles  II,  was  his  piflure  of  xYiQ  duke  of  Monmouth, whom 
he  drew  feveral  times,  and  in  feveral  poftures.  He  drew 
moft  of  the  then  court,  and  was  competitor  with  Sir  Godfry 
Kneller,  who  was  at  that  time  upon  his  rife.  In  drawing^ 
his  portraits,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  fair  fex,  he  always  took 
the  beautiful  likenefs  ;  and  when  any  lady  came  to  fit  to  him, 
whofe  complexion  was  rather  pale,  he  would  commonly  take 
her  by  the  hand,  and  dance  her  about  the  room,  till  ihe  be- 
came warmer,  and  her  colour  increafed.  This  painter  died 
much  lamented  at  Burleigh-houfe  in  Northamptonftiire,  the 
lOth  of  September  1687,    aged  only  31  j  and  was  buried  in 

St;im- 
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Stamford  church,  where  the  earl  of  Exeter  created  a  monu- 
ment, with  an  infcription  over  him.  There  is  a  mezzotinto 
print  of  him,  under  which  are  thefe  words,  Gulielmus  IVif' 
ftngui  inter  pi^ores  Jui  ftsculi  celeberrimos  nulli  fecundus^ 
artii  fuee  non  exiguum  decus  &  ornamentum. — Immodicis  brevis 
eji  atas, 

WITSIUS  (Herman),  a  very  learned  and  eminent  di- 
vine of  North  Holland,  was  born  at  Enckhuifen  in  the  year 
1626-     He  was  trained  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  and  fo  di- 
ftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  uncommon  abilities  and  learning, 
that  he  was  chofen  profcflbr  of  it,   firft  at  Francker,  after- 
wards at  Utrecht,   and  laftly  at  Leyden.     He  applied  him- 
felf fuccefsfully  to  the  ftudy  of  the  oriental   tongues,   and 
was  not  ignorant  in  any  branch  of  learning,  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  form  a  good  divine.     He  died  in  the  year  1708,  af- 
ter having  publifhed  feveral  important  works,   which  fhew 
great  judgment,  great  learning,   and  great  piety.     Among 
thefe  one  of  the  principal  is  Mgyptiaca ;  the  beft  edition  of 
which,  at  Amfterdam  1696  in  4to,  has  this  title  :  Mgyptiacoy 
&  AEKAipYAON;   Jive,    de  /Egyptiacorum  Sacrorum   cum 
Hebraicis  collatione  libri  tres.     Et  de  decern  tribubus  Ifraelis 
liber  Jingularii,     Accejfit   Diatribe   de   Legione  Fulminatrict 
Chrijiiarorum,  fuh  Imperatore  Marco  yfurelio  Jntcnino.     Wit- 
fius  in  this  work  not  only  compares  the  religrous  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Jews  and  Egyptians,    but  he  maintains, 
particularly  againft  our  Sir  John  Marfham  and  Dr.  Spencer, 
that  the  former  did  not  borrow  theirs  or  any  part  of  them 
from  the  latter ;  as  thefe  learned  and   eminent  writers  had 
aflerted  in  their  refpedive  works.  Canon  Chronicus,  and  De 
Legibus  HebrtEorum,     The  oeconomy  of  the  covenants  be- 
tween God  and  man  is  another  work  of  Witfius,  of  which 
and  its  author  a  late  ingenious  and  learned  writer  of  our  own 
has  taken  occafion  to  fpeak  in  the  following  terms.    "  The 
"  oeconomy  of  the  covenants,  fays  he,  is  a  body  of  divinity, 
"  in  its  method  fo  well  digefted,  in  its  dodrine  fo  truly  evan-   -^ThSon 
*'  gelical,and,what  is  notvery  ufual  with  our  fyftematic  writers,   "  *"<^  ^O**- 
"  in  its  language  fo  refined  and  elegant,  in  its  manner  fo  af-   p.  ^ilf-'^ 
"  feflionate  and  animating,  that  I  would  recommend  it  to 
«  ever>'  ftudent  in  divinity.     I  would  not  fcruple  to  rifk  all 

'*  my 
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«•  my  reputation  upon  the  merits  of  this  performance ;  ani 
*'  I  cannot  but  lament  it,  as  one  of  my  greateft  lofles,  that 
"  I  was  nofooner  acquainted  with  this  moft  excellent  author, 
*'  all  whofe  works  have  fuch  a  delicacy  of  ccmpofition,  and 
«*  fuch  a  fweet  favour  of  holinefs,  that  I  know  not  any  com- 
««  parifon  more  proper  to  reprefent  their  true  charadlcr,  than 
**  the  golden  pot  which  had  manna  ;  and  was,  outwardly 
*«  bright  with  burnifhed  gold,  inwardly  rich  with  heavenly 
«  food." 

WOLLASTON  (William),  a  diftingulflied  Englifli 

writer,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Staffordfhire, 

and  born  at  Coton  Clanford   in  that  county,  the   26th  of 

Accent  of    March  1650.     He  was  fent  to  a  private  fchool  at  ten  years 

Mr.  V/ollaf-  -^  loirT  /■  it 

ten, prefixed  of  age;    and  upon  the  loth  of  June  1674,   when  he  was 
to  the  7th   a  |,tt]e  part,  fifteen,   admitted  a  penfioner  of  Sidney-college 
his  "  Reli-   1"  Cambridge.     He  acquired  a  confiderable  reputation  for 
«!  xr^'°"  "*    parts  and  learning ;   and   having  taken  both  the  degrees  in 
"Deiineat-    arts  at  the  proper  feafons,  left  the  univerfity  in  i68i,  not. 
"ed.-jj^o,  without  fome  difappointmcnt  upon  having  mifled  a  fellowfliip 
in  his  college.     He  had  commenced  mafter  of  arts  the  fum* 
mer  before  j   and  it  feems  to  have  been  about  this  time,  that 
he  took  deacons  orders.     In   1682,  he  became  afliftant  to 
the  head-mafler  of  Birmingham  fchool  j   and  in  a  fhort  time 
got  a  fmall  ledture  of  a  chapel  about  two  miles  diftant.     At 
the  end  of  four  years,   he  was  chofen  fecond  mafter  of  the 
fchool,  and  upon  this  occafion  took  priefts  orders ;   for  the 
words  of  the  charter  were  interpreted  to  require,  that  the 
mafters,  of  whom  there  were  three,  ftiould  be  in  thofe  or- 
ders,  and  yet  (hould  take  no  ecclefiaftical  preferment.     In 
this  fituation  and  employment  he  continued,  till  the  19th  of 
Auguft  1688  ;   when,  by  the  death  of  a  rich  relation  of  his 
name,  he  found  himfelf  poflefled  of  a  very   ample   eftate. 
In  November  following  he  came  to  London ;   and  about  a 
twelvemonth   after,   the  26th  of  November  1689,   married 
Mrs.  Catharine  Charlton,   a  citizen's  daughter.     i>he  lived 
with   him  till  the  21ft  of  July   1720;   and   he  had  eleven 
children  by  her,   four  of  whom  died  in  his  life-time. 

After  his  arrival  in  London,   he  may  moft  truly  be  faid  to 
have  fettled  there,  for  he  very  feldom  went  out  of  it  j  and 

wc 
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we  are  told,  that  for  above  thirty  years  before  his  death,  he 
had  not  been  abfent  from  his  habitation  in  Chsrter-houfe 
fquare,  fo  much  as  one  whole  night.  In  this  his  fettlement 
in  town,  he  choi'e  a  private  and  retired  life ;  although  his 
carriage  was  ever  free  and  open.  He  aimed  at  folid  and  real 
content,  rather  than  ihew  and  grandeur  j  and  manifefted  his 
diflike  of  power  and  dignity,  by  refufing,  when  it  was  offered 
to  him,  one  cf  the  highell  preferments  in  the  church.  He 
was  very  well  (killed  in  the  learned  languages,  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  &c ;  and  throughly  verfed  in  all  branches 
of  ufeful  learning,  as  philology,  criticifm,  matheinatics, 
philofophy,  hiflory,  antiquities,  and  the  like.  He  ac- 
cuftomed  himfelf  to  much  thinking,  as  well  as  to  much 
reading;:  he  was  indeed'of  opinion,  that  a  man  might  eafily 
read  too  much  j  for  he  confidered  the  helluo  librorum  and 
the  true  fcholar,  as  two  very  different  characters.  The  love 
of  truth  and  reafon  made  him  love  free-thinking ;  and,  as 
far  as  the  world  would  bear  it,  frec-fpeaking  too.  He  com- 
pofcd  a  great  number  of  works,  the  greatefl  part  of  which 
he  is  faid  to  have  burned,  during  the  two  or  three  laft  years 
of  his  life  :  but  fome  imperfedt  (ketches  remain. 

Not  long  before  his  death,  he  publiflied  his  treatife,  in- 
titled.  The  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated :  a  work,  for  which 
fo  great  a  demand  was  made,  that  more  than  ten  thoufand 
were  fold  in  a  very  few  years.  He  had  fcarcely  compleated 
the  publication  of  it,  when  he  unfortunately  broke  an  arm  ; 
and  this,  adding  ftrength  to  diftempers,  that  had  been  growing 
upon  him  for  fome  time,  accelerated  his  death  :  which  hap- 
pened upon  the  29th  of  October,  1724.  He  was  a  tender, 
humane,  and  in  all  refpe£ls  worthy  man  ;  but  is  reprefented 
to  have  had  fomething  of  the  irafcible  in  his  conftitution  and 
temperament.  His  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated  expofed 
him  to  the  cenfure  of  our  zealous  chriftians,  as  if  he  had 
put  a  flight  upon  chriflianity  by  laying  fo  much  ftrefs,  as  he 
does  in  this  work,  upon  the  obligations  of  truth,  reafon, 
aad  virtue ;  and  by  making  no  mention  of  revealed  religion, 
nor  even  fo  much  as  dropping  the  leafl  and  moft  diftant  hints 
in  its  favor.  It  has  indeed  made  him  pafs  for  an  unbeliever 
of  revelation  with  others,  who  have  hot  exprefTed  any  zeal 
at  all  for  it  j  for  the  l^te  lord  Bolingbrcke  fuppofes  Dr.  Clarke 
Vol.  XI.  ^  ^  ^  '® 
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Boiin-  to  have  had  him  in  his  eye,  when  he  defcribed  his  fourth 

Shicd^"  ^ort  of  theifts.     Mr.  Wollafton  held  and  has  averted  the  be- 
works,  frag-  ing  and  attributes  of  God,  natural  and  moral ;  a  providence, 
*"'"'          '  general  and  particular  ;  the  obligations  to  morality  ;  the  im- 
materiality and  immortality  of  the  foul ;   a  future  ftate ;  and 
Clarke's  fourth  fort  of  theifts   held  and  aflerted  the  fame. 
But  whether  Mr.  Wollafton,   like  thofe  theifts,   rejedled  all 
above  this  in  the  fyftem  of  revelation,  cannot  with  any  cer- 
vidcnces  of"   t^ioty  ^^  concluded,  and  though  at  the  fame  time  the  con- 
Natural  and  trary  perhaps  may  not  appear :  becaufe,  whatever  might  have 
Rdi\on        ^^^"  thought  neceflary  to  prevent  otFence  from  being  taken, 
it  was  not  eflcntial  to  Mr.  Wollafton's  defign  to  meddle  with 
revealed  religion.     In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Bolingbroke  has 
treated  Mr.  Wollafton's  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated,  as  a 
fyftem  of  thelfm  ;  which  it  certainly  is,  whether  Mr.  Wol- 
lafton was  a  believer,  or  not.     His  lordftiip  calls  it  "  ftrange 
«*  theifm,  as  dogmatical  and   abfurd  as  artificial  theology," 
z^d  has  fpent  feveral  pages  to  prove  it  fo ;  yet  allows  the  au- 
thor of  it  to  have  been  *'  a  man  of  parts,   of  learning,  a 
*'  philofopher,   and  a  geometrician."     We  add  too,  without 
interfering  with  his  lordftiip's  cenfures,   that  The  Religion  of 
Nature  Delineated  is  one  of  the   beft  written  books  in  the 
Englifti  language  ;   which  we  note  the  more  particularly,  as 
that  part  of  its  merit  does  not  fecm  to  have  been  fufficiently 
attended  to.     It  had  ufually  been  printed  in  4to  :  the  feventh 
edition  was  printed  1750 in  8vo,   to  which  are  added  an  ac- 
count of  the  author,   and  alfo  a  tranflation  of  the  notes  into 
Englifti.     There  is  prefixed  an  advertifement  by  Dr,  John 
Clarke,  late  dean  of  Salift)ury,  which  informs  us,  that  this 
work  was  in  great  efteem  with  her  late  majcfty  queen  Caro- 
line, who  commanded  him  to  tranflate  the  notes  into  Englifii 
for  her  own  ufe. 

Mr.  Wollafton's  body  was  carried  down  to  Great- Finbo- 
lough  in  Suffolk,  (one  of  his  eftates,  and  afterwards  the 
principal  refidence  of  his  eldeft  fon)  and  laid  clofe  by  the 
fide  of  his  deccafed  wife :  agreeably  to  the  two  following 
epitaphs,  infcribed  upon  their  common  monument,  which, 
as  they  were  compofed  by  himfelf,  cannot  but  gratify  a  cu- 
riofitv  in  the  reader  : 

T  Hjc 
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Hic,  ad  imum  parietem,  Uta  eft 

CATHARINA, 

GULIELMI   WOLLASTON 

Hujus  Manerii  Finburienfis  Domini,   &c. 

Uxor  xnfiSla  ac  dile£tiflima  ; 

B  qua  prolem  ille  numerofam  &  pulchram 

fufcepit, 

Ipfa  dim  pulcherrimS. 

Ob.  Julii  21,   A.  C.  1720,  JEt.  50. 

Scpulchrumque  occupavit 

Conjugi  fecum  commune  futurum : 

Ut   qui  conjunilifllmi  vixerunt, 

Etiam  mortui,  mlflis  cineribus,   uniantuf. 

Nov.  6,    1724. 

Juxta  reliquias  CATHARINiE  fuse 

Ipfius  GULIELMI  WOLLASTON 

Condid  funt  cineres  promiffi. 

Fuit  is,   li  quis  aveat  fcire, 

Genere   ortus  perantiquo,    nee  ignobill ; 

Academicis  difciplinis   imbutus  Cantabrigiae, 

Quibus   ibi  ftuduit  per  annos  plus   feptem ; 

Haereditate  ampla,  numine  favcnte,  au£lus  ; 

Valetudinc  tamen  fua,   parum  firma, 

Hominumque  corruptis  moribus  &  judiciis  iniqul$ 

Diligenter  expenfis  ac  xftimatis, 

Vitae   privatae   iter  fumpfit : 

Suorum  faluti  &  commodis   profpiciens; 

Bonis  Uteris  animum  excolens,   vel   obleclansj 

Spretis  fama  atque  honoribus, 

etiam  oblatis. 

Verl  confcientia  tacita  contentus. 

Cum  vixiflet  ann.   65,   di.   217, 

Curfu  quern  Deus  dederat  pera^o, 

Fato  ceflit. 

WOOD  (Anthony)  an  eminent  Engllfli  Shtlquarlan 
and  biographer,  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Wood,  bachelor  of 
arts  and  of  the  civil  law  j  and  was  born  at  Oxford  the  1 7th 
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«<Life   of 
«'  Anthony 
*'  Wood  to 
*'  the   year 
"  1672, 
*'  written  by 
*'  himfelf." 
publifted  by 
Mr.  Hearne, 
in  the  fecond 
volume   of, 
"  Caii  Vin- 
*'  diciar. 
"  Antiquit. 
*'  Acad. 
««  Oxon. 
"p.  438. 


In  his  life. 


WOOD. 

of  December  1632.  He  was  fent  to  New-college  fchool  in 
that  city  in  1641  ;  and  three  years  after  removed  to  the  free 
fchool  at  Thame  in  Oxfordftiire,  where  he  continued  till  1646. 
Then  he  became  a  member  of  Merton-college,  where  he 
took  the  degrees  in  artsj   a  bachelor's  in  1652,  a  matter's  in 

1655- 

In  1660,  he  began  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his,  Hijioria 
^  Jniiquitates  JJtiiverfitatis  Oxo7iienfis,  which  was  publiflied 
in  1674,  in  two  volumes,  folio.  The  firft  volume  contains 
the  antiquities  of  the  univerfity  in  general,  and  the  fecond 
thofe  of  the  particular  colleges.  This  work  was  written  by 
the  author  in  Englifli,  and  fo  well  eftcemed,  that  the  uni- 
verfity procured  it  to  be  tranflated  into  Latin,  which  is  the 
language  it  was  publiflied  in.  The  author  fpent  eight  years 
about  it,  and  was,  as  we  are  told,  at  the  pains  to  extradl 
it  from  the  bowels  of  antiquity.  As  to  the  tranflating  it  into 
Latin,  Mr.  Wood  himfelf  has  given  an  account  of  it.  He 
tells  us,  that  Dr.  Fell,  having  provided  one  Peers,  a  ba- 
chelor of  arts  of  Chrift-church,  to  tranflate  it,  fent  to  him 
for  fome  of  the  Englifli  copy,  and  fet  the  tranflator  to  work  j 
who  however  was  fometime  before  he  could  make  a  verfion 
to  his  mind.  "  But  at  length  having  obtained  the  knack, 
"  fays  Mr.  Wood,  he  went  forward  with  the  work  ;  yet  all 
''  the  proofs,  that  came  from  the  prefs,  went  through  the 
"  doctor's  hands,  which  he  would  correct,  alter,  or  dafh 
*«  out,  or  put  in  what  he  pleafed  :  which  created  a  great 
«*  deal  of  trouble  to  the  compofer  and  author,  but  there  was 
*'  no  help.  f-Ie.was  a  great  man,  and  carried  all  things  at 
**  his  pleafure  fo  much,  that  many  looked  upon  the  copy  as 
"  fpoiled  and  vitiated  by  him.  Peers  was  a  fullsn,  dogged, 
"  clownifh,  and  perverfe  fellow  ;  and  when  he  faw  the  au- 
«*  thor  concerned  at  the  altering  of  his  copy,  he  would  alter 
««  it  the  more,  and  ftudy  to  put  things  in,  that  might  vex 
**  him,  and  yet  pleafe  his  dean  Dr.  Fell,"  And  he  after- 
wards complains,  how  **  Dr.  Fell,  who  printed  the  book  at 
*'  his  own  charge,  "took  fo  much  liberty  of  putting  in  and 
"  out  what  he  pleafed,  that  the  author  was  fo  far  from  de- 
*'  dicating  or  prefenting  the  book  to  any  one,  that  he  would 
*'  fcarce  own  it."  Among  the  Genuine  Remains  of  Dr.Tho- 
nias  Barlow,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  publiflied  by  Sir  Peter  Pett 
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in  1693  8vo,  are  two  letters  of  that  prelate,  relating  to  this 

work.     In  the  firft  letter,   we  have  the  following  paflage : 

«  What  you  fay  of  our  late  antiquities,  is  too  true.    We  are   Barlow's 

"  alarmed  by  many  letters,  not  only  of  falfe  Latin,  but  falfe   RgJ^jn,", 

**  Englifli  too,   and  many  bad  charaders  caft  on  good  men;    p.  181. 

"  efpecially  on  the  anti-arminians,  who  are  all  made  feditious 

"  perfons,  fcifmatics,  if  not  heretics :  nay,  our  firft  reformers 

'*  are  made  fanatics.     This  they  tell  me  ;   and  our  judges  of 

*'  aflize,  now  in  town,  fay  no  lefs.     I  have  not  read  one  leaf 

•*  of  the  book  yet ;  but  I  fee,  I  fhall  be  neceflitated  to  read 

*'  it  over,   that  I  may  with  my  own  eyes  fee  the  faults,   and 

**  (fo  far  as  I  am  able)  endeavo-.-r  the  mending  of  them.  Nor 

"  do  I  know  any  other  way,  but  a  new  edition,  with  a  real 

*'  correiSlion  of  all  faults  j   and  a  declaration,  that  thofe  mif- 

*'  carriages  cannot  juftly  be  imputed  to  the  univerfity,   as  in- 

*'  deed  they  cannot,  but  to  the  paiHon  and  imprudence,   if 

*'  not  impiety,  of  one  or  two,  who  betrayed  the  truft  repofed 

"  in  them,  in  the  managing  the  edition  of  that  book."    In 

the  fecond  letter,  after  taking  notice  that  the  tranflation  was 

made  by  the  order  and   authority  of  the  dean   of  Chrift- 

Church;  that  not  only  the  Latin,  but  the  hiftory  itfelf,  is  in 

many  things  ridiculoufly  falfe ;   and  then  producing  paflages 

as  proofs  of  both ;  he  concludes  thus.     "  Mr.  Wood,  the 

"  compiler  of  thofe   antiquities,  was  himfelf  too  favourable 

*'  to  papifts  i    &nd    has    often  complained  to  me,    that   at 

"  Chrift- Church  fome  things  were   put  in,  which   neither 

*'  were  in  his  original  copy,  nor  approved   by  him.     The 

"  truth  is  ;   not  only  the  Latin,  but  alfo  the  matter  of  thofe 

"  antiquities,   being  erroneous  in  feveral  things,  may  prove 

*'  fcandalcus,  and  give  our  adverfaries  fome  occafion  to  cen- 

"  fure,  not  only  the  univerfity,   but  the  church  of  England 

"  and  our  reformation.     Sure  I  am,  that  the  univerfity  had 

**  no  hand  in  compofing  or  approving  thofe  antiquities ;   and 

"  therefore  the  errors  which  are  in  them,  cannot  de  jure  be 

"  imputed  to  the  univerfity,  butmuft  lie  upon  Chrifl-Church 

*'  and  the  compofer  of  them." 

Afterwards  Mr.  Wood  undertook  another  work,  intitled 
Athena  Oxonienfes^  which  was  publifhed  in  169 1,  folio;  and 
the  fecond  edition  was  printed 'in  1721  folio,  with  this  title: 
"  JTHENM  OXONIENSES.    Jn  exaa  hijlory  of  all  the 
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f«  If^rlters  and  Bljhsps^  who  have  had  their  education  in  ihf 
"  moji  ancient  and  famous  Univerfty  of  Oxford^  from  the  fif 
"  teenth  year  of  King  Henry  the  feventhy  4.  D.  1500,  to  the 
"  Author'' s  death  in  November  1695.  Reprejenting  the  birth, 
^^  for  tune  y  preferment  y  and  death  cf  all  thofe  Authors  and 
"  Prelates,  the  great  accidents  of  their  lives ^  and  the  fate  and 
"  charaSfer  of  their  writings.  To  which  are  aadcdy  the  Fajii, 
"  or  Annals,  rf  the  faid  Univerfity.  In  two  volumes.  The  fe- 
"  cond  edition  very  much  correded  and  enlarged;  with  the 
addition  of  above  500  new  lives  from  the  Author'' s  O) igi- 
''  nal  manufcript"  Impartiality  and  verac  ty  being  qualities 
fo  efTential  in  an  hiftorian,  that  all  other  qualities  without 
them  cannot  make  a  hiilory  good  for  any  thing,  Mr.  Wood 
has  taken  fome  pains  to  prove,  that  thefe  great  qualities  were 
not  wanting  in  him  ;  and  far  that  purpofe  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  prefix  to  his  work  the  following  account  of  himfelf, 
ivhich  it  is  more  than  probable  that  every  reader  will  thmk 
cuiious.  As  to  the  author  himfelf,  fays  he,  he  is  a  perfon 
«'  who  delights  to  converfe  more  with  the  dead,  than  with 
"  the  living,  and  has  neither  intereft  nor  inclination  to  flatter 
*«  or  difgrace  any  man,  or  any  community  of  men  of  what- 
*■«  ever  denomination.  He  is  fuch  an  univerfal  lover  of  all 
*«  mankind,  that  be  could  wifh  there  was  fuch  a  flanding 
*«  meafure  of  merit  and  honor  agreed  upon  among  them  all, 
'*  that  there  might  be  no  cheat  put  upon  readers  and  writers 
♦'  in  the  bufinefs  of  commendations.  But  fmce  every  one 
*'  will  have  a  double  ballance  herein,  one  for  himfelf  and 
*'  his  own  party,  and  another  for  his  adv^rfary  and  diflenters  j 
*'  all  he  can  do  is  to  amafs  and  bring  together,  what  every 
<*  fide  thinks  will  make  beir  weight  for  themfelves.  Let 
*'  pofterity  hold  the  fcales  and  judge  accordingly  :  fuum  cui- 
*'  que  decus  pofleritas  rependat.  To  conclude  :  the  reader  is 
*'  defired  to  know,  that  this  herculean  labour  had  been 
*'  more  proper  for  a  head  or  fellow  of  a  college,  or  for  a 
*'  public  profeflbr  or  officer  of  the  moft  noble  univerfity  of 
*•  Oxford,  to  have  undertaken  and  confuromated,  than  the 
^*  author,  who  never  enjoyed  any  place  or  office  therein  ;  or 
**  can  juftly  fay,  that  he  hath  eaten  the  bread  of  any  founder. 
*'  Alfo,  that  it  had  been  a  great  deal  more  fit  for  one,  who 
•'  pretends  to  be  a  virtuofo,  and  to  know  all  men,  and  all 

"  things 
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*«  thlfif^s  that  are  tranfafled  ;  or  for  one,  who  frequents  much 
*'  fociety  in  common  rooms,  at  public  fires,  in  coffee-houfes, 
<*  aflicrnations,  clubs,  &c.  where  the  characters  of  men  and 
'*  their  works  are  frequently  difcufled :  but  the  author, 
"  alafs  !  is  fo  far  from  frequenting  fuch  company  and  topics, 
"  that  he  is  as  it  were  dead  to  the  world,  and  utterly  un- 
**  known  in  perfon  to  the  generality  of  fcholars  in  Oxon. 
*'  He  is  likewife  fo  great  an  admirer  of  a  folitary  and  retired 
"  life,  that  he  frequents  no  aflemblies  of  the  faid  univerfity, 
*«  hath  no  companion  in  bed  or  at  board,  in  his  ftudics, 
"  walks,  or  journeys  ;  nor  holds  communication  with  any, 
*'  unlefs  with  fome,  and  thofe  verj'  few,  of  generous  and 
"  noble  fpiiits,  that  nave  in  fome  meafure  been  promoters 
*'  and  encouragers  of  this  work  :  and  indeed,  all  things  con- 
"  fidered,  he  is  but  a  degree  different  from  an  afcetic,  as 
*'  fpending  all  or  moft  of  his  time,  whether  by  day  or  night, 
"  in  reading,  writing,  and  divine  contemplation.  However 
*'  he  prefumes,  that  the  lefs  his  company  and  acquaintance 
*'  is,  the  more  impartial  his  endeavours  will  appear  to  the 
"  ingenious  and  learned,  to  whofe  judgments  only  he  fub- 
*'  mits  them  and  himfelf." 

But  as  unconnected  as  Mr.  Wood  reprefents  himfelf  with 
all  human   things  and  perfons,   it  is  certain  that  he  had  his 
prejudices   and   attachments,   and  flrong  ones  too,  for  cer- 
tain notions  and  fyftems  ;   and  thefe  prejudices  and  attach- 
ments will  always  be  attended  with  partialities  for  or  againft 
thofe,  who  fhall  be  found  to  favor  or  oppofe  thofe  notions 
or  fyftems.   They  had  their  influence  upon  Mr. Wood,  who, 
though  he  always  fpoke  to  the  beft  of  his  judgment,  and 
often  with  great  truth  and  exactnefs,  yet  fometimes  gave  way 
to  prejudice  and  prepofleffion.     Among  other  freedoms,  (for 
he  was  a  very  free  fpeaker,  and  not  the  lefs  agreeable  to  his 
readers  on  that  account,  who   love  to  hear  faid  by  others, 
what  they  would  not  fay  themfelves)   he  took  fome  with  the 
earl  of  Clarendon,  their  late  chancellor,  which  expofed  him 
to  the  cenfure  of  the  univerfity.     He   had  obferved,  in  the 
life    of    judge    Glynne,    that    *'  after   the    reftoration    of 
*'  Charles  II,   he  was  made  his  eldeft  ferjeant  at  law,  by 
*'  the  corrupt  dealing  of  the  then  chancellor,"  who  was  the 
earl  of  Clarendon  :  for  which  expreffion  chiefly  the  fucceed- 
iog  earl  peferred  an  adion   in  the  vice-chancellor's  court 
F  f  4  ^  againft 
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againft  him,  for  defamation  of  his  deceafed  father.   The  ifliic 
of  the  procefs  was   a   hard  judgment  given  againft  the  de- 
fendant ;   whichj  to  be  made  the  more  public,  was  put  into 
the  Gazette  in  thcfe  words :    *'  Oxford,  July  31,  1693.   On 
"  the  29th  inftant,  Anthony  Wood   was  condemned  in  the 
*'  vice  chancellor's  court  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  for 
**  having  wrirren  and  publifhed,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his 
*'  book,   intitled,  Athcnes  Oxonienfes^    divers  infamous  libels 
'      *'  againft  the  right  honourable  Edward   late  earl  of  Claren- 
*'  don,  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  and  chancellor  of 
*'  the  faid  univerfity ;   and  was   therefore  baniftied   the  faid 
*'  univerfity,  until  fuch  time  as  he  fhall  fubfcribe  fuch  a  pub- 
*'  lie  recaniation,   as  the  judge  of  the  court  (hall  approve  of, 
"  and  give  fecurity  not  to  offend  in  the  like  nature  for  the 
*'  future  :   and  his  faid  book  was  therefore  alfo  decreed  to  be 
"  burnt  before  the  public  theatre  ;  and  on  this  day  it  was 
*'  burnt  accordingly,  and  public  programma's  of  his  expul- 
"  fion  are  already  affixed  in  the  three  ufual  places."  An  hifto- 
Kennet's       rian,   vvho  has  recorded  this  cenfure,  fays,  that  it  was  the 
Hiftory  of     more  grievous  to  the  blunt  author,  becaufe  it  feemed  to  come 
Ann.  j6'93.    ^^"1  a  party  of  men,  whom  he  had  the  Icaft  difobliged.    His 
bitternefs  had  been  againft  the  difTenters  j  but  of  all  the  zea- 
lous churchmen  he  had  given  characters  with  a  fingular  turn 
of  cfteem  and  affeftion.     Nay,  of  the  Jacobites,  and  even  of 
papifts  thcmfelves,  he  had  always  fpoke  the  moft  favourable 
things ;    and  therefore  it  was  really  the  greater  mortification 
to  him,   to  feel  the  ftorm  coming  from  a  quarter,    where  he 
thought  he  leaft  deferved,    and   might  leaft  expe6l  it.     For 
the  fame  reafon,  adds  the  hiftorian,  this  corredtion  was  feme 
pleafure  to  the  prefbyterians,  who  believed  there  was  a  rebuke 
due  to  him,   which  they  themfelves  were  not  able  to  pay. 
Mr.  Wood  was  animadverted  upon  likewife  by  bifhop  Burnet 
in  his  *'  letter  to  the  bifhop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  con- 
'*  cerning  a  book  of  Anthony  Harmer  (alias  Henry  Wharton) 
*'  called,   A  Specimen  of  fome  Errors   and  Defers  in   the 
*' Hiftory  of  the  Reformation,"  &c  ;  upon  which,  in  1693, 
he  publifhed  a  vindication  of  himfelf,   which  is  reprinted  be- 
fore the  fecond  edition  of  his  Athena  Oxonienfes.     In  this  he 
declares,  that  "  he  did  never  in  heat  and  forwardnefs  med- 
•'  die  with  a  fubjcd,  to  which  he  was  not  prepared  by  edu- 

*'  cation 
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**  cation  and  a  due  method  of  ftudies  :  that  he  never  wrote 
*'  to  oblige  a  rifing  party,  or  to  infinuate  into  thedifpofersof 
*'  preferment ;  but  has  been  content  with  his  ftation,  and 
**  aimed  at  no  end  but  truth ;  that  he  never  took  up  with  the 
**  tranfcript  of  records,  where  the  original  might  be  confulted  ; 
**  nor  made  ufe  of  others  eyes,  when  his  own  could  ferve : 
**  that  he  never  wrote  in  poft  with  his  body  and  his  thoughts 
*'  in  a  hurry,  but  in  a  fixed  abode,  and  wirh  a  deliberate 
**  pen  :  that  he  never  concealed  an  ungrateful  truth,  nor 
*'  flourifhcd  over  a  weak  place,  but  in  fmcerity  of  meaning 
"  and  expreflion  has  thought,  an  hiftorian  fliould  be  a  man 
'*  of  conference  ;  that  he  has  never  had  a  patron  to  oblige  or 
"  forget,  but  has  been  a  free  and  independent  writer:  and  in 
**  a  word,  that  he  confefles  there  may  be  miftakes  in  modern 
**  things  and  perfons,  when  he  could  have  no  evidence  but 
**  from  the  information  of  living  friends,  or  perhaps  enemies  ; 
**  but  he  IS  confident,  that  where  records  are  cited,  and  where 
**  authentic  evidence  could  pofHbly  be  had,  there  he  has  been 
"  punctual  and  exad." 

Mr.  Wood  died  at  Oxford,  the  29th  of  November  1695; 
and  the  circumftances  of  his  death  are  recorded  in  a  letter  of 
Dr.  Arthur  Charlett,  rector  of  Univerfity  college,  to  arch- 
bifhop  Tenifon.  This  letter  was  publifoed  by  Mr.  Hearne 
in  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of,  Johannis  Coufratris  iff 
Monachi  Glajionienfis  Chronica.  Oxon.  1726  ;  and  as  it  illu- 
ftrates  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  perfon,  by  minutely 
defcribing  his  behaviour  at  the  moft  important  and  critical 
of  all  feaibns,  we  have  thought  it  curious  enough  to  be  in- 
ferted  here, 

Univerfity  college,  Dec.  i,  1695. 
"  May  it  pleafe  your  Grace, 
"  Haying  been  abfent  fome  days  from  this  place,  I  crave 
"  leave  now  to  give  your  grace  an  account  of  the  death  of 
"  our  laborious  antiquary,  Mr.  Anthony  Wood.  Having 
"  miffed  him  for  feveral  days  (more  particularly  becaufe  he 
"  had  left  leveral  queries  with  me  to  aniwer,  which  i  knew 
*'  he  very  impatiently  defired}  upon  enquiry  I  was  furpnzed 
'*  to  hear,  that  he  lay  a  dying  of  a  torai  lupprefiion  of  urine. 
«*  Immediately  I  fent  to  fee  him,  which  was  the  22d  of  No- 
**  V  ember.    His  relations  fent  me  word,  there  were  no  hopes 

of 
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«*  of  his  recovery,  being  the  nth  day;  but  that  he  appre- 
*'  bended  no  danger,  was  very  froward,  that  they  durft  net 
•*  fpeak  to  him  ;  that  therefore  they  did  very  much  befeech 
'*  me  to  come  to  him,  being  the  only  iTerfon  they  could 
**  think  on,  that  probably  he  would  hearken  to.  I  was  very 
"  fenfible  of  the  difficulty,  but  having  been  fo  Jong  and  fami- 
"  liarly  acquainted,  I  thought  myfelf  obliged  to  go  without 
"  d<?lay.  His  relations  ventured  to  leave  his  doors  unlock- 
**  ed  ;  fo  I  got  up  into  his  room,  which  he  never  let  me  fee 
*■*  before.  At  firft  fight,  poor  man,  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  trem- 
•'  bliiig  and  diforder  of  mind  as  great  as  pofTible.  I  fpoko  all 
'*  the  comfortable  words  to  him,  and  complained  that  hewould 
**  not  fend"  for  me.  After  he  had  compofed  himfelf,  1  theti 
*'  began  to  be  plain  with  him.  He  was  very  unwilling  to 
**  believe  any  thing  of  it,  infilling  that  he  was  very  well, 
•'  and  would  come  to  fee  me  at  night.  I  was  forced  to  debate 
"  the  point  with  him,  till  at  laft,  upon  mentioning  a  parallel 
**  cafe  of  a  common  acquiiintance,  with  whom  I  was  con- 
*'  verfant  every  day,  he  yielded,  and  faid,  The  Lord's  vjill 
*'  rnuji  be  done  :  IVhat  would  you  have  me  do  ?  I  defired  him 
*'  to  lofe  not  a  minute  in  vain  complaints  and  remonftrances, 
*'  but  proceed  directly  to  fettle  his  papers,  that  were  fo  nume- 
^''  rous  and  confuled.  He  then  afked,  IVho  he  could  trujl  ? 
**  I  advifed  him  to  Mr.  Tanner  of  All  Souls,  for  whofc  fide- 
*'  lity  I  could  be  refponfibie.  His  anfwer  was,  he  thought 
*'  fo  too,  and  that  he  would  in  this,  and  all  the  other  par- 
*'  ticulars,  follow  my  advice ;  promifing  me  immediately  to 
*'  let  about  his  will,  and  prepare  for  the  facrament  the  next 
"  day,  he  having  otherwife  refolvcd  to  receive  on  Chrlflmas 
"  Day.  I  was  extremely  glad  to  find  him  in  fo  good  a  temper, 
*'  and  having  difcourled  with  him  about  feveral  things,  I  told 
"  him  I  never  expected  to  fee  him  again,  and  therefore  took 
*'  my  laft  farewel  j  telling  him,  I  fliould  hear  conftantly  by 
"  Mr.  Tanner.  After  1  came  home,  I  repeated  all  that  I 
"  had  faid  in  a  long  letter  to  him,  being  fomewhat  jealous  of 
*'  him,  and  fent  it  by  Mr.  Tanner.  Ho  kept  his  word  punc- 
**  tually,  and  immediately  fent  him  to  a  very  good  man,  his 
"  confident,  to  pray  with  him,  appointing  his  hours,  received 
**  the  facrament  the  next  morning  very  devoutly,  made  his 
♦'  will,  went  into  his  ftudy  with  his  two  friends,  Mr.  Bifle 

«'  and 
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**  and  Mr.  Tanner,  to   fort  that  vaft  multitude  of  papers, 

''  notes,  letters,  &c.     About  two  bufhels   full  he   ordered 

'•  for  the  fire  to  be  lighted,   as  he  was  expiring,  which  was 

*'  accordingly  done,  he  exprefling  both  his  knowledge  and 

"  approbation  of  what  was  done  by  throwing  out  his  hands. 

*'•  He  was   a  very  ftrong  lufty  man,   aged  fixty  five  years. 

*'  H;.-  was  twenty  two  hours  a  dying.    God  Almighty  fpared 

"  him  fo  long,  that  he  had  his  fenfes  entire,  and  full  time  to 

*»  fettle  all  his  concerns  to  his  content,  having  writ  the  moft 

*'  minute  particulars  under  his  hand  about  his  funeral.    He 

*'  has  given  his  books  and  papers  to  the  univerfity,   to  be 

*'  placed  next  his  friend  Sir  W.  Dugdale's  manufcripts,  which 

*'  are  very  valuable  to  any  of  his  own  temper.     His  more 

*'  private  papers  he  has  ordered  not  to  be  opened  thefe  (even 

"  years,  and  has  placed  them  in  the  cuflody  of  Mr.  Bifle  and 

*'  Air.  Tanner,  ofwhofecare,  I  am  told,  he  ma  es  meover- 

"  feer.     The  continuation  of  his  yitheva  Oxonitnfes,  in  two 

"  volumes,  folio,   which  he  had  carried  on  to  the  19th  of 

*'  October  lafl:  (Dr.  Merret  and  Dudley  Loftus  being  the  laft) 

"  he  gave  the  day  before  he  died  with  great  ceremony  to 

*'  Mr.  Tanner,  for  his  fole  ufe,  without  any  reftri£tions. 

"  His  behaviour  was  very  well  during  his  illnels  ;  was  very 

*'  patient  and  quiet,  efpecially  towards  the  latter  end.     He 

**  aiked  pardon  of  all  that  he  had  injured,   and  defired  the 

*'  prayers  of  all  the  public  congregations.     The  laft  night 

*'  he  was  very  decently  buried  ;  all  the  particulars  were  pre- 

*'  fcribed  by  himfelf.     He  has  given  great  charge  to  burn 

*'  any  loofe  reflediing  notes.     I  beg  your  Grace's  pardon  for 

*•  this  long  hafty  letter,  and  crave  leave  to  remain, 

**  May  it  pleale  your  Grace, 

*'  Your  Grace's  moft  obedient, 
*'  and  moft  dutiful  Servant, 

*'  Ar.  Charlett." 
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WOODWARD  (John)  an  eminent  Englifti  natural 
philofopher  and  phyfician,  was  of  a  gentleman's  family  both 

by  his  father  and  mother  ;    and  was  born  in  Derbyftiire  on  ^„j«j 

the  ift  of  May  1665.  He  was  educated  at  a  country  fchool ;  Lives  of  the 

where,  before  he  was  fixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  well  ac-  creAain''* 

quainted  with  the  Latin  tongue,  and  had  made  a  conlidera-  College,  p. 

able  "^3. 
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ble  progrcfs  in  the  Greek.  He  was  afterwards  fent  to  Lon- 
don, and  put  apprentice  (as  is  faid)  to  a  linnen  draper;  but 
he  did  not  continue  long  in  that  bufinefs,  before  he  betook 
himfelf  wholly  to  his  ftudies,  which  he  purfued  with  un- 
common diligence  and  application.  Some  time  after,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Peter  Barwick  the  phyfician ; 
who.  finding  him  of  a  very  promifing  genius,  took  him  un- 
der his  tuition  in  his  own  family.  In  this  fituation  he  con- 
tinued to  apply  himfelf  to  philofophy,  anatomy  and  phyfic ; 
till  he  was  invited  by  Sir  Ralph  Dutton  to  his  feat  at  Sher- 
borne in  Glocelkrfhire,  with  Dr.  Barwick  his  lady's  father  : 
vhere  he  began  thofe  obfervations  and  colledlions  relating  to 
the  prefent  ftate  of  our  globe,  which  laid  the  foundation  for 
his  difcouifes  afterwards  publifhed  on  that  fubjedl.  January 
the  13th,  1692,  the  profeiTorfhip  of  phyfic  inGrefham  college 
being  vacant,  Mr.  Woodward  was  chofen  to  fill  it.  He  was 
recommended  by  many  gentlemen  of  figure  in  the  learned 
faculties,  whoie  teftimonials  were  produced  in  his  favour; 
of  which  that  from  Dr.  Barwick  may  be  properly  inferted, 
becaufe  it  will  aftord  Tome  light  to  his  hiftory.  "  I  do  hereby 
**  certify,  that  I  have  been  particularly  well  acquainted  with 
**  the  life  and  ftudies  of  Mr.  John  Woodward  for  above 
*'  thefe  eight  years.  I  know  him  to  be  of  virtuous  life  and 
"  fober  converfation.  He  ftudied  phyfic  in  my  family  almoft 
*'  four  years.  Before  he  came  to  me,  he  had  made  a  very 
"  great  progrefs  in  learning ;  and  ever  fince  he  hath  profe- 
**  cuted  his  ftudies  with  fo  much  induftry  ami  fuccefs,  that 
**  he  hath  made  the  greateft  advance  not  only  in  phyfic, 
**  anatomy,  botany,  and  other  parts  of  natural  philofophy, 
"  but  likewrfe  in  hiftory,  geography,  mathematics,  philology, 
<'  and  all  other  ufeful  learning,  of  any  man  I  ever  knew  of 
**  his  age.  Nor  am  I  fingular  in  this  opinion  of  him,  he 
*'  being  to  my  certain  knowledge  very  much  refpeiSed  merely 
'*  upon  this  account  bv  perfons  of  the  greateft  judgment  and 
"  learning;  many  of  whom  would,  as  well  as  myfelf,  teftify 
*'  perfonally,  were  there  occafion,  much  more  than  I  have 
**  here  in  writing.  Witnefs  my  hand  this  24th  day  of  Sep- 
*'  tember  1692. 

"  Peter  BarwiCk." 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Woodward  was  then  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age  ; 
and  from  what  is  faid  of  him  in  this  certificate,  it  appears, 
that  he  could  not  have  been  diverted  from  the  courfe  of  his 
ftudies  by  other  bufinefs,  above  two  or   three  years  at  the 
moft  :   and  even  during  that  time  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that 
he  never  meddled  with  books.     In  November  1693,  he  was 
chofen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  and  was  frequently  af- 
terwards one  of  their  council.     In   1695,   he  obtained  his 
deo^ree  of  doiSlor  of   phyhc  by  a  patent   from    archbiihop 
Tenifon,  bearing  date  the  4th  of  February ;  and  the  year 
following,  he  was  admitted  to  the  fame  degree  at  Cambridge, 
and  a  member  of  Pembroke-hall  in  that  univerfity.  In  1695, 
he  publifhed  "  ^n  EJJay  towards  a  Natural  HijUry  of  the 
"  Earth  and  terrejlrial  bodies^  efpecially  minerals  :   as  alfo  of 
"  the  feOf  rivers,  and  fprings.     With -an  account  of  the  uni- 
**  verfal  deluge,  and  of  the  efftSts  that  it  had  upon  the  earthy* 
8vo:   this  at  leaft  is  the  title  of  the  fecond  edition  in  1702, 
and  of  the  third  in  1723.     He  called  it  an  eflay,  becaule  it 
was  defigned  (as  he  faid)  to  be  followed  by  a  larger  work 
upon  the  fame  fubje^t,  of  which  that  was  but  a  fpecimen. 
Soon  after  its  appearance,   it  met  with  the  ufual  fate  cf 
writings,   that  pretend  to  any  thing  new  ;    being  highly  ap- 
plauded by  fome,  and  as  vigoroufly  attacked  by  others,   who 
cither  quefticned  the  truth  of  the  principles  advanced  in  it,  or 
charged  the  author  with  plagiarifm.     But  fo  earneft  was  the 
doctor  in  the  purfuit  of  this  fubject,  that  the  year  after  his 
book  came  out,    1696,    he  publifhed   a  pamphlet,   intitled 
"  Brief  inflruSions  for  making  obftrvations  in  all  pfirts  of 
"  the  world  ;  as  alfo  for  collecting,  preferving,    and  fending 
"  over  natural  things,'^  &c.  Wherein  he  requefts  all  perfons, 
who  had  curiofity  or  opportunity,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
to  engage  in  this  ufcful  undertaking,  for  the  improvement  of 
natural  knowledge. 

In  June  1698,  he  was  admitted  a  candidate  of  the  college 
of  phyficians ;  and  in  1702,  chofen  fellow.  In  1699,  he 
publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  "  Some  Thoughts 
*■'■  and  Experiments  concerning  Vegetation  :^*  in  17 13,  ^^  Re-  ' 
**  maris  upon  the  ancient  and  prefent -State  of  London,  occa- 
^'- ftoned  by  fome  Roman  Urns,  Coins,  and  other  yfntiquities 
^^  lately  difcovered,"  a  third  edition  of  which  was  printed  in 
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1723,  8vo:   in  1714,  Naturaiis  Hijioria   TdlurU  illujitaia 
&  auola^  una  cum  ejufuem  defenfione^  prcsfert'im  contra  nupera's 
ohjeSiiones  Ca?nerarii,  SiC.     The  anfwer  to  Carrier arius  was 
afterwards  tranflated    into  Englifh  with    the  following  title 
*'  The  Natural  H'lftory  of  the  Earth  illujirated,  enlarged  and 
"  defended:  written  orginally  in  Latin,   and  now  firft  made 
*'  Englifh  by  Benjamin  Holloway,   L.  L.  B.   and   F.  R.  S."* 
1726,  8vo.     To  which  were  added,   Four  Letters  written 
by  Dr.  Woodward  upon  the  fame  fubjetSt ;    as  alfo  feveral 
papers  inferted  by  the  tranflator  in  his  introduction,  which 
had  been  commun  cated  to  him  by  the  do6tor  from  his  larger 
work,   mentioned  above.     In    17 18,    he  publifhed    '*  The 
"  ^tate  of  Phyfic^  and  of  Difeafes  :  with  an  inquiry  into  the 
'*  caufes  of  the  late  increafe  of  them ;    but  more  particularly  of 
"  the  Small  Pox.    With  fome  confideratiom  upon  the  new  prac- 
^^  tice  of  purging  in  that  difeafe  :"   &c.   in  8vo.    This  new 
pradice  of  purging  in  the  putrid  or  fecond  fever  in  the  fmall 
pox  had  been  begun  and  encouraged  by  the  dodors  Freind 
and  Mead;   and  it  was  againft  the  authority  of  thefe  eminent 
phyficians,  that  Dr.  Woodward's  book  was  chiefly  direded. 
It  laid  the  foundation  of  a  bitter  controverfy,  of  which  fome 
Article         account  has  already  been  given ;    and   Dr.  Mead  retained  a 
^''dM  "*        ^^"^^  °^  ^^^  injury,  as  he  thought  it,  for  many  years  after,  as 
appears  from  the  preface  to  his  treatife  on  the  Small  Pox  ; 
where  he  gives  a  fhort  hiftory  of  the  affair,  and  alfo  throws 
fome  perfonal  reflections  on  Dr.  Woodward,   which  would 
have  been  inexcufable   in   the  heat  of  the  controverfy,   and 
•were  certainly  much  mere  fo  near  thirty  years  after. 

Dr.  Woodward  declined  in  his  health  a  conflderable  time 
before  he  died,  and  though  he  had  all  along  continued  to 
prepare  materials  for  his  large  work,  relating  to  the  Natural 
Hiitory  of  the  Earth,  yet  it  was  never  finiflied  ;  but  only 
fome  colledtions,  faid  to  have  been  detached  from  it,  were 
printed  at  different  times,  as  enlargements  upon  particular 
topics  in  his  Efl'ay.  He  was  confined  firft  to  his  houfe,  and 
afterwards  to  his  bed,  many  months  before  his  death.  Du- 
ring this  time,  he  not  only  drew  up  iaftru£tions  for  the  dif- 
pofal  of  his  books  and  other  coUettions,  but  alfo  compleatcd 
and  fent  to  tbe  prefs  his  *'  Method  of  FoJ/ils,"  in  Englifh, 
and  lived  to  fee  the  whole  of  it  printed^  except  the  lafl  fheet. 

He 
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He  died  In  Grefliam  college,  the  25th  of  April  1728  ;   and 
was  buried  in  Weftminfter  abbey.     After  his  death,  came 
out  in   1728,  the  two  following  works:   "  i.  Fojftls  of  all 
'*  kindsy  d'tgejled  into  a  method  Juitable  to  their  mutual  rela- 
*'  tion  and  affinity,  &c.   8vo.     2.  A  Catalogue  of  Foffils  in  the 
*'  colleSiion  of  John  IVoodward^    M,  D."    in  two  volumes, 
8vo.    By  his  laft  will,  he  founded  a  leclure  in  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridtre,  to  be  read  there  upon  his  "  Effiay  towards  the 
"  Natural  Hijiory  of  the  Earth,   his  Defence  of  it,  his  Dif- 
<«  courfe  of  Vegetation,  and  his  State  of  Phyfic  ;"  for  which 
he  ordered  lands  of  150 1.  per  annum  in  South-Britain  to 
be  purchafed  and  conveyed  to  that  univerfity,  and  out  of  this 
an  hundred  pounds  per  annum  to  the  ledlurer :  who  after 
the  death  of  his  executors   Dixie  Windfor,  Hugh  Bethel, 
Richard  Graham,  Efqrs,  and  colonel  Richard  King,  is  to  be 
chofen  by  the  archbifhop  of  the  province,  the  bifliop  of  the 
diocefe,  the  prefidents  of  the  college  of  phyficians  and  of  the 
royal  fociety,  the  two  members  of  parliament,  and  the  whole 
fenate  of  the  univerfity.     This   lecturer  to  be  a  batchelor  5 
to  have  no  other  preferment ;  to  read  four  lectures  a  year  in 
Englifh  or  Latin,  of  which  one  to  be  printed ;  to  have  the 
cuflody  of  the  two  cabinets  of  foffils,  given  by  the  dodor  to 
the  univerfity,  and  to  (hew  them  three  days   in  each  week 
gratis ;   and  10  be  allowed  ten  pounds  per  annum  for  making 
experiments  and  obfervations,    and  keeping  correfpondence 
with  learned  men.     Vanity  often  defeats  the  very  end  it  pro- 
pofes,  and  certainly  did  fo  here  ;  for  it  was  next  to  impoffi- 
ble,  that  the  conditions  prefcribed  could  be  obferved  with 
any  punctuality  :  the  confequence  of  which  is,  as  always  in 
fuch  cafes,  that  the  whole  affair  gradually  falls   into  negledl 
and  oblivion.     Dr.  RadclifFe  managed  his  donations  at  Ox- 
ford in  a  far  better  way,  as  being  fure  to  keep  his  name  con- 
ftantly  in  ufe,  fo  long  as  the  univerfity  itfelf  fhould  fubfift. 
A  V/oodwardian  profeflbr  however  was  appointed  in  1731  ; 
and   he  was  the  very  ingenious   and    learned  Dr.  Conyers 
Middleton,  who  opened   the  lectures  with  an  elegant  Latin 
oration  in  praife  of  the  founder,  and  upon  the  ufefulnefs  of 
his  inflitution.     Dr.  Middleton  refigned  that  province  about 
two  years  after,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Charles 
Mafon,  fellow  of  Trinity  college  j  who,  after  the  example 
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of  his  predeceflbr,  publifhed  his  inauguration  fpeech  in  the 
year  1734. 

Dr.  Woodward  was  buried,  as  we  have  faid,  in  Weft- 
minfter  abbey ;  and  there  is  a  flat  ftone,  with  a  fhort  infcrip- 
tion,  over  him.  But  at  fome  diftance  from  the  grave,  a 
beautiful  monument  of  white  marble  is  erefled  to  his  me- 
mory, which  "reprefents  Philofophy  by  a  female  figure,  fitting, 
and  looking  upwards.  In  her  left  hand  fhe  holds  a  fliield, 
"whereon  is  the  doftor's  head  in  bafs-relief,  fupported  on  her 
knee;  and  her  right  arm  refts  upon  two  books  lying  on  a 
pillar,  with  a  fcepter  in  that  hand,  pointing  downwards  to  a 
pedeftal  ornamented  with'Various  plants  and  foiHls,  on  the 
front  of  which  is  the  following  larger  infcription  : 

M.  S. 

Joannis  Woodward, 

Medici  celeberrimi, . 

Phiiofophi  nobiliflimi  : 

Cujus 

Ingenium  &  do£^rinam 

Scripta  per  terrarum  fere  orbem 

pervulgata  j 

Liberalitatem  vero  &  patrije  caritatem 

Academia  Cantabrigienfis, 

Munificentia  ejus  aucla, 

Opibus  ornata, 

In   perpetuum  declarabit. 

Natus  Kal.  Maij    A.  D.   1665, 

Obiit  7  Kal.  Maii  A.  D.  1728. 

Richardus   King 

Tribunus  Militum  Fabrumque  Praefe(aus 

Amico  optime  de  fe  merito 

D.  S.  P. 

W  O  O  L  S  T  O  N  (Thomas)  an  Englifh  divine,  very 
Life  of  Mr.  famous  in  his  day,  was  born  in  the  year  1669  atNorthamp- 
Woolfton,  ton^  where  his  father  was  a  reputable  tradefman.  After  a 
flnJl'lT-'  proper  education  at  a  grammar  fchool,  he  was  entered  of 
count  of  his  Sidney  college  in  Cambridge;  where  he  took  both  the  de- 
Zind!  m3.  grees  in  arts,  and  that  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  was  chofcn 
2  fellow 
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fellow  of  his  college.     His  firft  appearance  as  an  author  was 
in  the  year  1 705  ;  when  he  printed  at  Cambridge  a  work, 
intitled  "  The  old  Apology  for  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian 
**  Relio-ion  againft   the  Jews    and   Gentiles  revived,"   8vo. 
Though  there  were  in  this  performance  fome  fingular  notions 
advanced,  and  a  new  manner  of  defending  chriftianity  pro- 
pofed,  yet  there  was  nothing  that  gave  offence ;  and  many 
things,  which  (hewed  great  ingenuity  and  learning.     From 
this  time  to  the  year  1720,   Mr.  Woolfton  publifhed  no^ 
thing  ;   and  led,  as  he  had  done  before,  a  college-life,  apply- 
ing himfelf  indefatigably  to  his  ftudies,  which  were  chiefly  in 
divinity  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers.     In  the  year  1720, 
he  publifhed  a  Latin  differtation,  intitled,  De  Pontii  Pilatiad 
Tibcrium  Epijicla  circa  res  Jefu  Chrijii  gejias.     Per  Myjia- 
gogum:  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  Pontius  Pilate 
wrote   a  letter  to  Tiberius  Caefar  concerning  the  works  of 
Chrift,  but  that  the  epiille  delivered  down  to  us  under  tBat 
name,  among  the  writings  of  the  fathers  was  forged.     The 
fame  year,  he  publifhed  another  pamphlet  in  Latin,  with  the 
title  of,  Or i gents  Adamantii  Renati  Epijiola  ad  DoSiores  Whit- 
beium^  Water landium.,    IVhiJion'tum,    aliofque   iiteretos    hujus 
fteculi  diffutatoreSy  circa  fidem  vere  ortbodoxam  CfJ"  fcriptura* 
rum  interpretationem ;  and  foon  after,  a  fecond  epiftle  with  the 
fame  title.     Thzifurcr  Jilegoricus^  or  rage  of  allegorizing 
the  letter  of  the  holy  fcriptures  into  myftery,  with  which  this 
writer  was  incurably  infeded,  began  now  to  (hew  itfelf  more 
openly  to  the  world,  than  it  had  hitherto  done.    In  the  years 
1720  and  1721,  he  publiflied  two  letters  to  Dr.  Bennet  j 
one  •*  upon  this  queftion,  whether  the  people  called  quakers 
**  do  not  the  neareft  of  any  other  fe(fl  of  religion  refemble 
*'  the  primitive  chriftians  in  principles  and  practice?  by  A- 
*«  riftobulus  :"  the  other,  "  in  defence  of  the  apoftles  and 
*'  primitive  fathers  of  the  church,  for  their  allegorical  inter- 
"  pretation  of  the  law  of  Mofes,  againft  the  minifters  of  the 
*'  letter  and  literal  commentators  of  this  age  ;"  and  foon  after 
an  anfwer  to  thefe  two  letters,  in  all  which  his  view  appears 
to  have  been,  rather  to  be  fevere  upon  the  clergy,  than  to 
defend  either  apoftles,   fathers,   or  quakers.     In   1722,  he 
publiflied  a  piece,  intitled,  *'  The  exadl  Fitnefs  of  the  Time, 
**  in  which  Chrift  was  manifefted  in  the  Flefti,  demonftrated 
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'*  by  Reafon  againft  the  Objedions  of  the  old  Gentiles,  and 
**  of  modern  Unbelievers."  This  was  well  enough  receiv- 
ed, as  (hewing  much  learning,  and  having  in  it  fome  good 
things.  It  was  written  twenty  years  before  its  publication, 
and  delivered  as  a  public  exercife  both  in  Sidney  college 
chapel,  and  in  St.  Mary's  church  ;  as  Mr.  Woolfton  him- 
felf  obferves,  in  his  dedication  of  it  to  Dr.  Fifher,  mafter  of 
Sidney  college.  In  the  years  1723  and  1724,  came  out  his 
four  '•  Free  Gifts  to  the  Clergy,"  and  his  own  *'  Anfwer'* 
to  them,  in  five  feparate  pamphlets  :  in  which  he  attacks 
the  clergy  with  his  ufual  difafFection  towards  them,  who 
however  had  not  a  fair  occafion  of  laying  hold  on  him  yet : 
for,  though  he  expxefled  no  regard  for  them,  yet  he  exprefled 
a  very  great  one  for  religion ;  and  did  what  fome  may  think 
more  than  necefTary  to  defend  it,  when  in  1726  he  publifh- 
ed  **  A  Defence  of  the  thundering  Legion  againft  Mr.  Moyle's 
**  Diflertation." 

But  now  the  feafon  of  trouble  was  at  hand.  About  this 
time  he  publiflied  his  "  Moderator  between  an  Infidel  and 
*.*  Apoftate,"  and  two  *'  Supplements  to  the  Moderator :" 
occafioned  by  the  controverfy  between  Mr.  Collins  and  his 
opponents  concerning  the  *'  Grounds  and  Reafons  of  the 
"  Chriftian  Religion."  In  thefe  pieces,  he  purfued  his  alle- 
gorical fcheme,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  latter ;  and,  with 
regard  to  the  miracles  of  Chrift,  not  only  contended  for  fub- 
iime  and  myftical  interpretations  of  them,  but  alfo  aflerted 
that  they  were  not  real  or  ever  a(fl:ually  wrought.  Such  zC- 
fertions  were  not  to  be  born  in  a  chriftian  country,  and  there- 
fore he  was  profecuted  by  the  attorney-general ;  but  the  pro- 
ii:cution  was  flopped  at  the  intercefiion  of  Mr.  Whifton.  In 
1727,  1728,  1729  and  1730,  were  publifhed  his  "  fix  Dif- 
courfes  on  the  Miracles  of  Chrift,"  and  his  two  "Defences^' 
of  them.  The  fix  difcourfes  are  dedicated  to  fix  bifhops  : 
to  Gibfon,  bllhop  of  London;  to  Chandler,  bifhop  of  Lich- 
field ;  to  Smalbrolce,  bifliop  of  St.  David's ;  to  Hare,  bifhop 
of  Chicbefter  ;  to  Sherlock,  bifhop  of  Bangor ;  to  Potter, 
bifi^op  of  Oxford  :  and  though  they  are  all  infulted  and  ridi- 
culed, yet  it  is  done  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  perhaps  the  graveft 
man  alive  could  not  read  them  without  fmiling.  There  is  alfo 
a  great  deal  of  merriment  and  humour  in  the  difcourfes  them- 
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(elves  :  but  then  the  profanenefs  and  blafphemy,  with  which  it 
is  mixed,  cannot  but  excite  an  horror,  and  of  cour.e  ftifle 
all  emotions  to  mirth.  What  Mr.  Wcolfton  undertakes  to 
prove,  is,  that  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  as  we  find  them 
in  the  evanffclills,  however  related  by  them  as  hiflorical  truths, 
were  not  real,  but  merely  allegorical ;  and  that  they  are  to  be 
interpreted,  not  in  a  literal,  but  only  in  myftical  fenfes.  Hi» 
pretence  is,  that  the  fathers  of  the  church  confidered  our  Sa- 
viour's miracles  in  the  fame  allegorical  way,  that  he  does  j  that 
is,  as  merely  allegorical,  and  excluding  the  letter :  but  this 
is  not  fo.  Some  of  the  fathers  indeed,  and  Origen  in  parti- 
cular, did  not  confine  themfelves  to  the  bare  letter,  but  endea- 
voured, upon  the  foundation  of  the  letter,  to  raife  fpiritual 
meanings,  and  to  allegorife  by  wav  of  moral  application;  and 
they  did  this,  not  only  upon  the  miracles  of  Chrill-,  but  upon 
almoft  all  the  hiflorical  faas  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ments :  but  they  never  denied  the  miracles  or  the  fads. 
This  flrange  and  enthufiaftic  fcheme  of  Mr.  Woolfton  was 
ofFenfive  enough  of  itfelf,  but  infinitely  mure  To  from  his 
manner  of  condudling  it :  for  he  not  only  argues  againft  the 
miracles  of  Chrift,  but  treats  them  in  a  moft  ludicrous  and 
indecent  way.  Innumerable  books  and  pamphlets  both  from 
bifliops  and  inferior  clergy  appeared  againft  his  difcourfes; 
and,  what  was  far  worfe,  a  fecond  profecution  was  com- 
menced and  carried  on  with  vigour  againft  him.  At  his 
trial  in  GuilJhall  before  the  lord  chief  juftice  Raymond,  he 
fpoke  feveral  times  himfelf ;  and  among  other  things  urged, 
that  **  he  thought  it  very  hard  to  be  tried  by  a  fet  of  men, 
*'  who  though  otherwife  very  learned  and  worthy  perfons, 
**  were  yet  no  more  judges  of  the  fubjeds  on  which  he 
*'  wrote,  than  he  himfelf  was  a  judge  of  the  moft  crabbed 
*'  points  of  law."  He  was  fentenced  to  a  year's  impri(on- 
ment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  ico/.  He  purchafed  the  liberty 
of  the  rules  of  the  king's  bench,  where  he  continued  after 
the  expiration  of  the  year,  being  unable  to  pay  the  fine. 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  had  begun  his  follicitations  at  court  for 
the  releafement  of  Mr.  Woolfton,  declaring,  that  he  did  not 
undertake  it  as  an  approver  of  his  doctrines,  but  as  an  advo- 
cate for  that  Lberty,  which  he  himfelf  had  always  contended 
for ;   but  he  was  hindered   from  efteding  it  by  his  death, 
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which  happened  foon  after  Mr.  Woolfton's  commitment. 
The  greateft  obftru<Stion  to  his  deliverance  from  confinement 
was  the  obligation  of  giving  fecurity  not  to  offend  by  any 
future  writings,  he  being  refolved  to  write  again  as  freely  as 
before.  While  fome  fuppofed  this  author  not  in  earnef},  but 
meaning  to  fubvert  chriftianity  under  a  pretence  of  defend- 
ing it,  others  believed  him  difordered,  and  not  perfedlly  in 
his  right  mind  :  and  many  circumftances  concurred  to  per- 
fuade  to  the  latter  of  thefe  opinions. 

He  had  been  deprived  of  his  fellowflilp,  on  account  of 
non-refidence,  about  the  year  1721  ;  from  which  time  he 
lived  moflly  in  London,  his  brother,  who  was  an  alderman 
of  Northampton,  allowing  him  30/.  per  annum.  As  the  fale 
of  his  books  was  very  great,  his  gains  arifing  from  them  muft 
have  been  proportionable  ;  but  he  defrayed  all  the  expences, 
and  thofe  not  inconfiderable,  which  his  publlfhers  were  fub- 
jeded  to  by  felling  them.  He  died  on  Saturday  the  27th  of 
January  1732-3,  after  an  illnefs  of  four  days;  and  a  few 
minutes  before  his  death,  uttered  thefe  words  :  "  This  is  a 
"  flruggle,  which  all  men  muft  go  through,  and  which  I  bear 
%f  not  only  patiently,  but  with  wlllingners."  His  body  was 
interred  in  St.  George's  church-yard,  Southwark. 

WORMIUS  (Olaus)  a  learned  phyfician  of  Den- 
mark, was  born  in  the  year  1588  at  Arhufen,  a  city  of  Jut- 
land, where  his  father  was  a  burgomafler  of  an  ancient  fa- 
Nlceron  nilly.  He  began  his  fludies  in  his  native  place;  and  at  the 
Tom.  ix.  cuid  of  fix  years,  being  throughly  grounded,  was  fent  to  the 
college  of  Lunenburg,  and  from  thence  to  Emmeric  in  the 
duchy  of  Cleves.  Having  fpent  four  years  at  thefe  places,  he 
was  removed  to  Marpurg  in  1605  ;  and  two  years  after  to 
Strafburg,  where  he  applied  hlmfelf  to  phyfic,  for  which  pro- 
feffion  he  had  now  declared.  The  repute  that  the  phyficians 
at  Bafil  were  in  drew  him  there;  and  he  ftudied  fome  time 
with  advantage  under  Platerus  and  others.  About  the  end  of 
the  year  1608,  he  went  to  Italy,  and  ftaid  fome  months  at 
Padua  ;  where  his  uncommon  parts  and  learning  procured  him 
fmgular  honours.'  He  vifited  other  cities  of  Italy,  and  pafl'ed 
from  thence  into  France,  flopping  at  all  places  where  he  found 
phyficians  of  note :  thus  he  fiaid  three  months  at  Sienna,  and 
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four  at  Montpellier.  He  defign  was  to  make  a  long  abode  at 
Paris  J  but  the  aflaffination  of  Henry  IV,  which  happened  in 
1 6 10  about  two  months  after  his  arrival,  obliged  him  as  well 
as  other  ftrangers,  to  retire  from  that  city,  for  fear  of  confe- 
quences:  and  accordingly  he  went  ftrait  to  Holland,  and  from 
thence  to  Denmark. 

He  had  not  yet  vifited  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen,  fo 
that  his  firft  care  was  to  repair  thither,  and  to  be  admitted  a 
member  of  it.  He  was  earneftly  entreated  to  continue  there  ; 
but  his  paflion  for  travelling  was  not  yet  fatiated,  and  he  was 
refolved  to  fee  England  firft.  The  chymical  experiments,  that 
were  then  carrying  on  at  Marpurg,  made  a  great  noife  ;  and 
he  went  thither  in  161 1,  with  a  view  of  perfefting  himfclf  in 
a  fcience,  of  great  importance  to  a  phyfician.  From  thence 
he  journeyed  to  Bafd,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
phyfick  J  and  from  Bafil  to  London,  in  which  city  he  refided  a 
year  and  half.  His  friends  grew  now  impatient  to  have  him 
at  home,  whither  he  arrived  in  July  16 13;  and  was  fcarcely 
fettled,  when  he  was  made  profelTor  of  the  Belles  Lettres  in  the 
univerfity  of  Copenhagen.  In  1615,  he  was  tranflated  to  the 
chair  of  the  Greek  profeffbr ;  and  in  1624,  to  the  profeflbr- 
fbip  of  phyfic,  which  he  held  to  his  death.  Thefe  occupations 
did  not  hinder  him  from  praclifing  in  his  profefEofi,  and  from 
being  the  fafhionable  phyfician.  The  king  and  court  of  Den- 
mark always  employed  him  ;  and  Chriftien  IV,  as  a  recom- 
pence  of  his  fervices,  conferred  on  him  a  canonry  of  Lunden, 
He  died  in  Auguft  1654,  aged  66  years. 

As  much  taken  up  as  the  life  of  this  phyfician  feems  to  have 
been,  he  found  time  to  marry  three  wives,  and  to  get  fixteen 
children ;  and,  what  is  ftill  more,  to  write  and  publifh  above 
twenty  works.  He  publifhed  fome  pieces  on  fubjecls  relating 
to  his  profeflion,  feveral  works  in  defence  of  Ariflotle's  philo- 
fophy,  and  feveral  concerning  the  antiquities  of  Denmark 
and  Norway.  For  thefe  laft  he  is  principally  to  be  regarded, 
as  they  are  very  learned,  and  fet  forth  many  curious  things. 
Their  titles  are  as  follow:   i.  Fajii  Daniel,  1626,  in  folio. 

2.  A  Hiftory  of  Norway.    In  the  DaniQi  tongue,  1633,  410. 

3.  Litteratura  Danica  AntiquiJJima^  vulgo  Gothica  di£la,  Ij  de 
prifca  Danorum  Poefiy  1636,  in  4to.  4.  Monument  or  um  Da- 
nicorum  libri  VI.    1 643,   in  folio.     5.  Lexicon  Runicum,  ^ 
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Jppendix  ad  Monument  a  Danica,  1650,  in  folio  6.  Series  Re- 
gum  Dania  duplex,  &  limitum  inter  Daniam  iff  Sueciam  def- 
criptio,  1642,  in  folio.  7.  Taljhoi,  feu  Adonumcntum  Stroenfe 
in  Scania,  1628,  in  4to.  8.  Monutnentum  Trygvvaldenje^ 
1636,  in  4to,  all  printed  at  Hafnia,  or  Copenhagen. 

He  had  a  fon  V/illiam,  and  William  had  a  fon  Chriftien, 
who  both  diftinguifhed  thenifelves  in  the  Republic  of  Let- 
ters. 
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WOT  TON  (Sir  Henry)  an  Englifliman,  eminent 
for  learning  and  politics,  was  defcciided  from  a  gentleman's 
family  by  both  parents  ;  and  was  born  at  Bodlon-hall  in  Kent, 
the  30th  of  March  1568.  He  was  educated  firft  under  pri- 
vate tutors  at  home,  and  then  fent  to  Winchefter  fchool ; 
from  whence,  in  1584,  he  was  removed  to  New  college  in 
Oxford.  Here  living  in  the  condition  of  a  gentleman  com- 
moner, he  had  his  chamber  in  Hart- Hail  adjoining;  and  for 
his  chamber-fellow  Richard  Baker,  his  countryman,  after- 
wards a  knight  and  a  celebrated  hiftorian.  He  did  not  con- 
tinue long  there,  but  went  to  Qiieen's  college,  where  he  be- 
came well  verfed  in  logic  and  philofophy ;  and  being  diftin- 
guiflied  for  wit  and  learning,  was  pitched  upon  to  write  a 
tragedy  for  the  private  Vi(c  of  that  houfe.  The  name  of  it 
was  Tancredo  :  and  Mr.  Walton  relates,  that  *'  it  was  fo 
**  interwoven  with  fentences,  and  for  the  method  and  exadl 
*'  perfonating  thofe  humours,  paffions,  and  difpnfitions, 
**  which  he  propofed  to  rcprefent,  fo  performed,  that  the 
•'  graved  of  the  fociety  declared,  he  had  in  a  flight  employ- 
*'  ment  given  an  early  and  folid  tcftimony  of  his  future  abili- 
**  ties."  In  1588,  he  fupplicated  the  congregation  of  Re- 
gents, that  he  might  be  admitted  to  the  reading  of  any  of  the 
books  of  Ariftotle's  logic,  that  is,  be  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  ;  but  whether  he  was  admitted  to  that  or 
any  other  degree,  doth  not  appear,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  from  the 
ijniverfity  regifters  ;  although  Mr,  Walton  tells  us,  that  about 
the  20th  year  of  his  age  he  proceeded  mafter  of  arts,  and  at 
that  time  read  in  Latin  three  lectures  de  ocello. 

After  he  had  left  Oxford,  he  betook  himfelf  to  travel, 

and  went  into  France,   Germany,   and  Italy.     He  ftaid  but 

oi?e  year  in  France,  and  moft  of  that  at  Geneva  5  where  he 
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became  acquainted  with  Beza  and  Ifaac  Cafaubon.  Three 
years  he  fpent  in  Germany,  and  five  in  Italy  ;  where  both 
in  Rome,  Venice,  and  Florence,  he  cultivated  acquaintance 
with  the  moft  eminent  men  for  learning  and  all  manner  of 
fine  arts :  for  painting,  fculpture,  chymiftry,  and  architec- 
ture ;  of  all  which  he  was  a  dear  lover  and  an  excellent 
judge.  After  having  fpent  nine  years  abroad,  and  accom- 
pliihed  himfelf  to  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  he  returned  to 
England  ;  and  by  his  wit  and.  politenefs  fo  effeilually  recom- 
mended himfelf  to  the  earl  of  Eilex,  as  to  be  firft  admitted 
into  his  fricndlhip,  and  afterwards  to  be  made  one  of  his  fe- 
cretaries,  the  celebrated  Mr,  Henry  CufFe  being  the  other. 
He  perfonally  attended  all  the  councils  and  employments  of 
the  earl,  and  continued  with  him  till  he  was  apprehended 
for  high  treafon.  Then  he  tied  his  country  ;  and  was  fcarcely 
landed  in  France,  when  he  heard  that  his  mafier  Eflex  was 
beheaded,  and  his  friend  Ciiife  hanged.  He  went  on  to  Flo- 
rence, and  was  received  into  great  confidence  by  the  grand 
duke  of  Tufcany  :  who  having  intercepted  letters,  which  dif- 
covered  a  defign  to  take  away  the  life  of  James  VI  of  Scot- 
land, difpatched  Wotton  thither  to  give  him  notice  of  it. 
Wotton  was  on  his  account,  as  well  as  according  to  his  in- 
ftruclions,  to  manage  this  affair  with  all  poffible  fecrecy  :  and 
therefore  having;  parted  from  the  duke,  he  took  the  name  and 
language  of  an  Italian  ;  and.  not  only  fo,  buc  to  avoid  the  line 
of  Englifn  Intelligence  and  danger,  he  pofted  into  Norway, 
and  from  that  country  to  Scotland.  He  found  the  king  at 
Sterling,  and  was  admitted  to  him  under  the  name  of  0£ta- 
vio  Baldi,  He  delivered  his  meffage  and  his  letters  to  the 
king  in  Italian  :  then  ftepping  up  and  whifpering  to  his  ma- 
jefty,  he  told  him  he  was  an  Engliftiman,  befought  a  more 
private  conference  with  him,  and  that  he  nnght  be  concealed 
during  his  ilay  in  Scotland.  He  fpent  about  three  months 
with  the  king,  who  was  highly  entertained  with  him,  and 
then  returned  to  Florence  ;  whither,  after  a  few  months,  the 
news  of  queen  Elizabeth's  death,  and  of  king  James's  accef- 
fion  to  the  crown  of  England,  arrived. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  then  returned  to  England  ;  and,  as  it 
feems,  not  fooner  than  welcome.  For  king  James,  finding 
among  other  officers  of  the  late  queen  Sir  Edward,  who  was 
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afterwards  lord  Wotton,  afked  him,  "  if  he  knew  one  Henry 
«*  Wotton,  who  had  fpent  much  time  in  foreia;n  travel  ?" 
Sir  Edward  replied,  that  "  he  knew  him  well,  and  that  he 
"  was  his  brother,"  Then  the  king  afking,  "  where  he 
**  then  was,"  was  anfwered,  "  at  Venice  or  Florence  ;  but 
*'  would  foon  be  at  Paris."  The  king  ordered  him  to  be 
fent  for,  and  to  be  brought  privately  to  him  ;  which  being 
done,  the  king  took  him  into  his  arms,  and  faluted  him  by 
the  name  of  Odavio  Baldi.  Then  he  knighted  him,  and 
nomihated  him  ambaflador  to  the  republic  of  Venice  ;  whi- 
ther he  went,  accompanied  by  Sir  Albertus  Morton  his  ne- 
phew, who  was  his  fecretary,  and  Mr.  William  Bedel,  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  wifdom,  and  afterwards  bifhop  of 
Kilmore  in  Ireland,  who  v/as  his  chaplain.  He  continued 
many  years  in  king  James's  favor,  and  was  indeed  never  out 
of  it  for  any  time,  although  he  had  once  the  misfortune  to 
difpleafe  his  majefty.  The  affair  is  curious,  and  deferves  to 
be  related.  At  his  going  ambaflador  to  Venice,  as  he  pafled 
through  Germany,  he  ftaid  fome  days  at  Augfburg  ;  where 
happening  to  fpend  an  evening  in  merriment  with  fome  inge- 
nious and  learned  men,  whom  he  had  aforetime  known  in 
his  travels,  one  Chriftopher  Flecamore  requefted  him  to 
write  fome  fentence  in  his  Album,  which  is  a  book  of  v^rhite 
paper,  the  German  gentry  ufually  carry  about  with  them  for 
that  purpofe.  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  confenting  to  the  motion, 
took  occafion  from  fome  incidental  difcourfe  of  the  company, 
to  write  a  pleafant  definition  of  an  ambalfTador  in  thefe  words, 
viz.  Legatus  eji  vlr  bonus  peregre  miJJ'us  ad  meniiendum  Rei- 
fubl'ica:  causa  :  which  he  would  have  interpreted  thus,  ''  An 
**  ambafTador  is  an  honeft  man  fent  to  He  abroad  for  the  good 
*'  of  his  country."  The  word  lie  was  the  hinge,  on  wiiich 
this  conceit  turned ;  yet  was  not  fo  exprefled  in  Latin,  as  to 
bear  the  conftrudtion.  Sir  Henry  meant  to  have  put  upon  it : 
fo  that  when  the  Album  fell  afterwards  into  the  hajids  of  Gaf- 
par  Scioppius,  a  zealous  papift,  of  a  reftlefs  fpirit  and  moll 
malicious  pen,  he  printed  it  in  a  book  againft  king  Jamc;,  as 
a  principle  of  the  religion  profcfled  by  that  king,  and  his  am- 
bafTador Sir  Henry  Wotton  ;  and  in  Venice  it  was  prefently 
after  written  in  feveral  glafs-windows,  and  fpitefuJly  declared 
to  be  Sir  Henry's.     This  commg  to  the  knowledge  of  king 
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James,  he  apprehended  it  to  be  fuch  an  overfight,  fuch  weak- 
nefs,  or  worfe,  that  he  exprefled  much  anger  againft  him ; 
which  caufed  Sir  Henry  to  write  two  apologies  in  Latin  : 
one  to  Vclfcrus  at  Auglburg,  which  was  difperfed  into  the 
cities  of  Germany  ;  and  another  to  the  king  de  Gafpare  Sci- 
oppio.  The  former  was  printed  in  1612,  the  latter  in 
1613;  and  they  pleafed  the  king  fo  much,  that  he  imirely 
forgave  Sir  Henry,  declaring  publickly,  that  "  he  had  com- 
"  muted  fufEciently  for  a  greater  offence." 

After  this  embafly,  he  was  fent  twice  more  to  Venice, 
once  to  the  ftates  of  the  United  Provinces,  twice  to  Charles 
Emanuel  duke  of  Savoy,  once  to  the  united  princes  of  Up- 
per Germany,  alfo  to  the  archduke  Leopold,  to  the  duke  of 
Wittemberg,  to  the  imperial  cities  of  Strafburg  and  Ulm, 
and  laltiy  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  IL  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land, the  year  before  king  James  died ;  and  brought  with 
him  many  fervants,  of  which  fome  were  German  and  Italian 
artifts.  About  the  year  1623,  he  had  the  provoftfhip  of 
Eaton  college  given  him  ;  and  conceiving,  that  the  flatutes 
of  that  college  required  the  provoft  to  be  in  holy  orders,  he 
was  made  a  deacon.  He  held  this  place  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  in  December  1639.  He  was  buried 
in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  college,  and  in  his  will  ap- 
pointed this  epitaph  to  be  put  over  his  grave,  **  Hie  jacet 
**  hujus  fententiae  primus  auctor,  Difputandi  Pruritus  Eccle^ 
^^  flee  Scabies.  Nomen  alias  quaere  :"  that  is,  *«  Here  lies 
*'  the  firft  author  of  this  fentence.  The  itch  of  difputation  is 
'*  the  fcab  of  the  church.  Seek  his  name  elfewhe.-e."  He 
was  a  great  enemy  to  wrangling  and  difputes  about  relio^ion  ; 
and  ufed  to  cut  inquiries  (hort  with  fmart  replies.  To  one 
who  afked  him,  "  whether  a  papift  may  be  faved  r"  he  re- 
plied, "  You  may  be  faved  without  knowing  that :  look  to 
"  yourfelf."  To  another,  who  was  railing  at  the  papifts 
with  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  he  gave  this  advice,  "  Pray, 
**  Sir,  forbear,  till  you  have  ftudied  the  points  better;  for  the 
"  wife  Italians  have  this  proverb.  He  that  underjlands  amifs^ 
*'  concludes  worfe  ;  and  beware  of  thinking,  that  the  farther 
*'  yo"  go  from  the  church  of  Rome,  the  nearer  you  are  to 
**  God."  One  or  two  more  of  his  bons  mots  are  preferved. 
A  pleafant  prieft  of  his  acquaintance  at  Rome  invited  him 
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one  evening  to  hear  their  vefper  mufick  ;  and  feeing  him 
ilanding  in  an  obfcure  corner  of  the  church,  fcnt  a  boy  to 
him  with  this  queftion  v/rit  upon  a  fcrip  of  paper,  "  Where 
*'  was  your  religion  to  be  found  before  Luther  ?"  To  which 
Sir  Henry  fent  back  underwritten,  "  where  yours  is  not  to 
*'  be  found  :  in  the  written  word  of  God."  Another  even- 
ing, Sir  Henry  fent  a  boy  of  the  choir  with  this  queftion  to 
his  friend,  "  Do  you  believe  thofe  many  thoufands  of  poor 
"  chriftians  damned,  who  were  excommunicated,  becaufe 
*'  the  pope  and  the  duke  of  Venice  could  not  agree  about 
"  their  temporalities  r"  To  which  the  prieft  underwrit  in 
French,   '■*' Excufay  fnoy^  Monfuur  t"^  excufe  me.  Sir. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  had  propofed,  after  he  was  fettled  at 
Eaton,  to  write  the  life  of  Martin  Luther,  and  in  it  the 
hiftory  of  the  reformation,  as  it  was  carried  on  in  Germany. 
He  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  this  work,  when  king 
Charles  I  prevailed  with  him  to  lay  that  afide,  and  to  apply 
feimfelf  to  the  writing  aii  hiftory  of  England.  He  proceed- 
ed to  Iketch  out  fome  fhort  characters,  as  materials  j  but  died 
before  he  had  compleated  any  thing.  After  his  death  were 
publiflied,  '^'  Rellquics  IV ottoniarnE :  or,  a  Colledion  of 
"  Lives,  Letters,  Poems  ;  with  characters  of  fundry  perfona- 
"  ges  J  and  other  incomparable  pieces  of  language  and  art. 
*'  By  the  curious  pencil  of  the  ever  memorable  Sir  Henry 
*'  Wotton,"  in  8vo.  The  fourth  edition,  printed  at  Lon- 
don in  1685,  8vo,  is  the  beft  j  becaufe  in  that  were  firft  ad- 
ded upwards  of  thirty  pretty  long  letters,  written  to  lord 
Zouch  from  Vienna  and  Florence.  Mr.  Cowley  wrote  an 
elegy  upon  Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

WOTTON  (William)  an  Englifh  divine  of  moft 
uncommon  parts  and  learning,  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Henry 
Wotton,  rector  of  Wrentham  in  Suffolk  ;  a  man  of  confide- 
rable  learning  alfo,  and  well  (killed  in  the  oriental  tongues. 
He  was  born  at  Wrentham  the  13th  of  Auguft,  1666  ;  and 
was  educated  by  his  father.  He  difcovercd  a  moft  extraor- 
dinary genius  for  learning  languages ;  and,  though  what  is 
related  of  him  upon  this  head  may  pafs  for  wonderful,  yet  it 
is  fo  well  attefted,  that  we  cannot  refufe  it  credit.  Sir  Philip 
Skippon,  who  lived  at  Wreatham,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  John 
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Ray  dated  the  i8th  of  September  1671,  writes  thus  of  him  :   ^j'^  P^j^°- 

"  I  (hall  fomewhat  furpriie  you  with  what  I  have  feen  in  a   tln.'l^ig^' 

*»  little  boy,  William  Wotton,  five  years  old  the  laft  month,   f^it.  1718, 

*'  the  Ton  of  Mr.  Wotton  minifter  of  this  parifh,   who  hath 

*«  inftruded  his  child  within  the  laft  three  quarters  of  a  year 

*'  in  the  reading  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages, 

*'  which  he  can  read  almoft  as  well   as  Englifh  ;  and  that 

''  tonjyue  he  could  read  at  four  years  and  three  months  old, 

*'  as  well  as  mofl  lads  of  twice   his  age.     I  could  fend  you 

"  many  particulars  about  his  rendering  chapters  and  pfalms  out 

*'  of  the  three  learned  languages  into  EngnQx^"  &c.  Among 

Sir  Philip's  papers  was  found  a  draught  of  a  longer  letter  to 

Mr.  Ray,  in  which  thefe  farther  particulars  are  added  to  the 

above  :  "  He   is   not  yet  able  to    parfe  any  language,  but 

*'  what  he  performs  in  turning  the  three  learned  tongues  into 

"  Englifh,   is  done  by  ftrength  of  memory  ;  fo  that  he  is 

*'  ready  to  rniftake,   when  fome  words  of  different  fignlfica- 

"  tion  have  near  the  fame  found. — His  father  hath  taught 

*'  him  by  no  rules,  but  only  ufes  the  child's  memory  in  re- 

**  membring  words :  fome  other  children  of  his  a<ye  fecm  to 

**  have  as  good  a  fancy  and   quick  apprehcnfion," — He  was 

admitted  of  Catherine  Hall  Cambridge,  in  April  1676,  fome 

months  before  he  was  ten  years  old  ;   and  upon  his  admiffion 

Dr.  John  Eachard,  then  mafter  of  the  college,  o^ave   him 

this  remarkable  teftimony,  Gulielmus  JVottonus   infra  decern 

annos  nee  Hammondo  nee  Grotio  fecundus.     His  progrefs  in 

learning  was    anfwerable   to  the  expectations  conceived  of 

him  :  and  Dr.  Duport,  the  mafter  of  Magdalen  colleo^e,  and 

dean  of  Peterborough,  has  defcribed  it  in  an  elegant  copy 

of  verfes,  which  he  made  upon  Mr.  Wotton,  before  he  was 

bachelor  of  arts.     We  will  infert  the  fix  firft  lines,  with  the 

title,  which  runs  thus  :  **  In  Gulielmum  Wottonum  ftupen- 

"  di  ingenii   &  incomparabilis  fpei  puerum  vix  dum  duo  de- 

*'  cim  annorum. 

Gulielmi^  nojlri  faculi  m'lraculum. 
Stupor  futuri -y    quam,  ptier^  de  te  fequens 
Dubitabit  at  as  !  quam  laborah'tt  fides 
jlnnalium^  quando  hijhriam  tradent  tut 
Alonumenta^   tejies  (ff  loqueniur  tempcris 
Etfama,  talem  te  fuijfie  tantulum  ! 

He 
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He  then  goes  on  to  celebrate  his  fkill  in  the  languages,  not 
only  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  which  he  underftood  perfedly, 
but  alfo  in  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Chaldee :  his  fkill 
too  in  arts  and  fciences,  in  geography,  logic,  phjlofophy,  ma- 
thematics, chronology. 

In  1679,  he  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  when  he  was 
but  twelve  years  and  five  months  old  j  and  the  winter  fol- 
lowing, was  invited  to  London  by  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  then 
preacher  at  the  Rolls,  who  introduced  him  to  almoft  all  the 
learned  :  and  among  the  reft  to  Dr.  William  Lloyd  biftiop  of 
St.  Afaph,  who  was  fo  highly  pleafed  with  him,  that  he  took 
him  as  an  afliftant  in  making  the  catalogue  of  his  library, 
and  carried  him  the  fummer  following  to  St.  Afaph.     Upon 
his  return.  Dr.  Turner,  afterwards  bifliop  of  Ely,   procured 
him  by  his  intereft  a  fcllowfhip  in  St.  John's  college  ;  and, 
in  1691,  he   commenced  bachelor  of  divinity.     The  fame 
year,  bifhop  Lloyd  gave  him  the  fine-cure  of  Llandrillo  in 
Denbighfliire.     He  was  afterwards  made  chaplain  to  the  earl 
of  Nottinghham,  then  fecretary  of  flate,  who  in  1693  pre- 
fented  him  to  the  redtory  of  Middleton  Keynes  in  Bucking- 
hamfhire.     In  1694,  he  publiftied  "  ReJleSiiom  upon  Ancient 
*'  and  Modern  Learning  ;"  and  dedicated  his  book  to  his  pa- 
tron the  earl  of  Nottingham.     To  fettle  the  bounds  of  all 
branches  of  literature  and  aU  arts  and  fciences,  as  they  have 
been  extended  by  both  ancients  and  moderns,  and  thus  to 
make  a  comparifon  between  each,  was  a  work  too  vaft,  one 
fliould  think,  for  any  one  man,  even  after  a  whole  life  fpent 
in  ftudy ;   yet  it  was   well  executed  by   Mr.   Wotton,   at 
twenty  eight  years  of  age  :   and  if  it  did  involve  him  fome- 
what  in  the  controverfy  between  Boyle  and  Bently,  that  was 
rather  owing  to  his  connexions  with  Bentley,  whofe  Differ ' 
iations  upon  Phalaris^  &c.  were  printed  at   the   end  of  the 
fecond  edition  of  his  book  in  1697,  than  to  any  thing  upon 
his  own  account.     Mr.  Boyle  him'elf  acknowledged,  that 
"  Mr.  Wotton  is  modeft  and  decent,   fpeaks  generally  with 
*'  refpetSl  of  thofe  he  difi^ers  from,  and  with   a  due  diftruft 
"  of  his  own  opinions. — His  book  has  a  vein  of  learning 
*'  running  through  it,  where  there  is  no  oftentation  of  it." 
This  and  much  more  is  true  of  Mr.  Wotton's  performance  ; 
yet  it  muft  not  be  diflembled,  that  this,  as  it  ftands  in  Mr, 
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Boyle's  book,  appears  to  have  been  faid,  rather  for  the  fake 
of  abufing  Dr.   Bentley,  than  to  commend    Mr.  Wotton. 
Mr.  Wotton  fufFered,  as  is  well  known,  under  the  fatyrical 
pen  of  Swift's  :  and  this  put  him  upon  writing,  "  A  Defence 
*'  of  the  Refeifions  upon  Ancient  and  Modern  Learnings  in  an^ 
^^  fiver  to  the  ohjeSiions  of  Sir  IVilliam  Temple  and  others  "  ; 
with  obfervations  upon  the  Tale  of  a  Tub."    Reprinted  with  a 
third  corrected  edition  of  the  RefeSiions^  &c.  in  1705,  8vo. 
He  fays,   that  this  '*  Tale  is  of  a  very  irreligious  nature,  and  p.  510.  3d 
**  a  crude  banter  upon  all  that  is  efteemed  as  facred  among  ^^^ 
*'  all  fe6ts  and  religions  among  men  ;"  and  his  judgment  of 
that  famous  piece  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Mr.  Moyle,  in  the 
following  paflage  :  "  I  have  read  over  the  Tale  of  a  Tub.   Moyk's 
**  There  is  a  good  deal  of  wild  wit  in  it,  which  pleafes  by  Works™ 
**  its  extravagance  and  uncommonnefs ;   but  I  think  it  upon   ^°^'  ^'  P» 
'*  the  whole  the  profaned  piece  of  ribaldry,  which  has  ap-   ^ 
**  peared  fince  the  days  of  Rabelais,  the  great  original  of 
**  banter  and  ridicule." 

His  Reflexions  were  publifhed,  we  have  faid,  in  1694. 
In  1695,  he  publifhed  in  the  PhiloJophicalTranfa£iions,  '*  An 
**  Abftradl"  cf  Agoftino  Scilla's  book  concerning  marine  bo- 
dies, which  are  found  putrified  in  feveral  places  at  land  ; 
and  in  1697,  a  "  Vindication"  of  that  abftrac^,  which  was 
fubjoined  to  Dr.  John  Arbuthnot's  *«  Examination  of  Dr. 
«<  Woodward's  Account  of  the  Deluge,"  &c.  In  1701,  he 
publifhed,  "  The  Hiftory  of  Rome  from  the  death  of  Anto- 
**  ninus  Pius  to  the  death  of  Severus  Alexander,"  in  8vo,  He 
paid  great  deference  to  the  authority  of  medals  in  illuflrating 
this  hiftory,  and  prefixed  feveral  tables  of  them  to  his  book, 
taken  chiefly  from  the  colledlions  of  Angclcrni,  Morell,  and 
Vaillant.  This  work  was  undertaken  at  the  direction  of 
bifhop  Burnet,  and  intended  for  the  ufe  of  his  lordfhip's  roy- 
al pupil,  the  duke  of  Gloucefler  j  who  however  did  not 
live  to  fee  it  finifhed.  It  was  therefore  dedicated  to  the  bi- 
fhop, to  whom  Mr.  Wotton  had  been  greatly  obliged  in  his 
youth ;  and  who  afterwards,  in  1 705,  gave  him  a  prebend 
in  the  church  of  Salifbury.  This  hiflory  was  efteemed  no 
inconfiderable  performance  :  Monfieur  Leibnitz  immediate- 
ly recommended  it  to  bis  late  majefty,  then  eledo^al  prince 

of 
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of  Hanover ;  and  it  was  the  firft  piece  of  Roman  hiftory, 
which  he  read  in  our  language. 

September  the  2d  1706,  Mr.  Wotton  preached  a  vifita- 
tion  fcrmon  at  Newport-Pagnel  in  Bucks,  againft  Tindal's 
book  of  "  The  Rights  of  the  Chriftian  Church,  "  and 
printed  it.  This  was  the  firft  anfwer,  that  was  written  to 
that  memorable  pe-formance  ;  and  it  was  alfo  the  firft  piece, 
which  Mr.  Wotton  publiflied  as  a  divine.  In  1707,  arch- 
bifliop  Tenifon  prefented  him  with  the  degree  of  dodlor  of 
divinity.  In  1708,  he  drew  up  a  fliort  view  of  Dr.  Hickes's 
Thefaurus  :  the  appendix  and  notes  are  Dr.  Hickes's  own. 
In  1 7 14,  the  difficulties  he  was  under  in  his  private  fortunes, 
for  he  had  not  a  grain  of  oeconomy,  obliged  him  to  retire 
into  South  Wales  ;  where,  though  he  had  much  leifure,  he 
had  few  books.  Yet  being  too  a6tive  in  his  nature  to  bear 
idlenefs,  he  drew  up  at  the  requeft  of  Browne  Willis,  Efq; 
■who  afterwards  publiftied  them,  the  memoirs  of  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  St.  Davids  in  171 7,  and  of  Landaff"  in  17 19. 
Here  he  alfo  wrote  his  "  Mifcellaneous  Difcourfes  relating  to 
*'  the  traditions  and  ufages  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharifees"  &e, 
which  was  printed  1718  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  Monfieur 
Biblioth.  Le  Clerc  tells  us,  that  "  great  advantage  may  be  made  by 
^ncienne&  «t  reading  the  writings  of  the  rabbins,  and  that  the  public  is 
Tom.  XIV.  *'  highly  obliged  to  Mr.  Selden,  for  inftance,  and  to  Dr. 
"  Lightfoot  for  the  affiftances,  which  they  have  drawn 
'*  thence  and  communicated  to  thofe,  who  ftudy  the  holy 
*'  fcripture.  Thofe,  who  do  not  read  their  works,  which  arc 
"  not  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  every  perfon,  will  be  great- 
"  ly  obliged  to  Dr.  Wotton  for  the  introduction,  which  he 
"  has  gi\'en  the.u  into  that  kind  of  learning."  in  17 19,  he 
publifhed  a  fermon  upon  Mark  xiii.  32,  to  prove  the  divini- 
ty of  the  Son  of  God  from  his  omnifcience. 

After  his  return  from  Wales,  he  preached  a  fcrmon  in 
Welch  before  the  Britifh  fociety  in  1722  ;  and  was  perhaps 
the  only  En2:liihman,  who  ever  attempted  to  preach  in  that 
language.  The  fame  year,  his  account  of  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Thomas  Stanley  was  publiftied  at  Eyfenach,  at 
the  end  of  Scaevola  Sammarthanus's  Elogia  Gailorum.  In 
1723,  he  printed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Literaria  an  account  of 
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the  Caernarvon  record,  a  manufcript  in  the  Harleian  library. 
This  manufcript  Is  an  account  of  feveral  ancient  Welch  te- 
nures, and  had  feme  relation  to  the  Welch  laws,  which  he 
was  bufy  in  tranflating.  He  undertook  that  laborious  work 
at  the  inftance  of  archbifliop  Wake,  who  knew,  that  the 
trouble  of  learning  a  new  and  very  difficult  language 
would  be  no  difcouragement  to  Dr.  Wotton.  It  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  1730,  under  this  title:  Cyfreithjeu  Hytvel  DDa, 
ac  erail;  ceu^  Leges  IFallica  Ecclefiajlica  (ff  CiviUs  Hoeli 
Boni,  Izf  aliorum  IVall'ics  prir.cipum,  quas  ex  variis  Coduibus 
Manufcrtptis  eruit,  interpretaticne  Latina^  notis^  {ff  glaf- 
Jar'to  illuftravit  GuUelmus  JVottonus^  in  folio.  But  this  was 
a  pofthumous  work:  for  Dr.  Wotton  died  the  13th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1726.  He  left  a  daughter,  who  was  the  wife  of  Mr. 
William  Clarke,  canon  refidentiary  of  Chichefter.  After 
his  death  came  out  his  **  Difcourfe  concerning  the  confufion 
**  of  languages  at  Babel,"  printed  1730,  in  8vo;  as  was 
likewife  the  fame  year  his,  *'  Advice  to  a  young  ftudent, 
**  with  a  method  of  ftudy  for  the  four  firft  years."  He  was 
Jikewife  the  author  of  five  anonymous  pamphlets :  i.  *'  A 
"  Letter  to  Eufebia."  1707.  2.  "  The  cafe  of  the  prefent 
**  convocation  confidered."  171 1.  3.  "  Refledicns  on  the 
*' prefent  Pofture  of  Affairs."  1712.  4.  "  Obfervations  on 
"  the  ftate  of  the  nation."  17 13.  5.  "  A  Vindication  of 
"  the  Earl  of  Nottingham.".    1714. 

What  diftinguifiied  Dr.  Wotton  from  other  men  chiefly, 
was  his  memory :  his  fuperiority  feems  to  have  lain  in  the 
ftrength  of  that  faculty.  For  by  never  forgetting  any  thing, 
he  became  immenfeiy  learned  and  knowing ;  and  what  is 
more,  his  learning  (as  one  exprefles  it)  was  all  in  ready 
ca{h,  which  he  was  able  to  produce  at  fight.  He  lived  at  a 
feafon  when  a  man  of  his  learning  would  have  been  better 
preferred,  than  he  was :  but  it  is  fuppofed,  that  his  beha- 
viour and  conduct,  which  were  very  exceptionable,  prevent- 
ed it. 

WOUVERMAN  (Philip)  an  excellent  painter  of 
Holland,  was  born  at  Haerlem  in  the  year  1620,  and  was 
the  fon  of  Paul  Wouverman,  a  tolerable  hiftory- painter: 
of  whom  however  he  did  not  learn  the  principles  of  his  art, 

but 
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but  of  John  Wynants,  an  excellent  painter  of  Haerlem.     It 
does  not  appear,  that  he  ever  was  in  Italy,  or  ever  quitted 
the  citv  of  Haerlem  ;    though  no  man  deferved  more  the  en- 
couragement and  protedtion  of  fome  powerful   prince,  than 
he  did.     He  is  one  inftance  among  a  thoufand  to  prove, 
that  oftentimes  the  greateft  merit  remains  without  either  re- 
compence  or  honour.     His  works  have  all  the  excellencies 
we  can  wifh,  high  finifhing,   corre£tnefs,   agreeable  compo- 
fitions,  and  a  tafte  for  colouring,  joined  with  a  force  that 
approaches  to  the  Carracci's.     The  pieces  he  painted  in  his 
latter  time  have  a  grey  or  bluifh  caft :  they  are  finifbed  with 
too  much  labour,  and  his  grounds  look  too  much  like  velvet: 
but  thofe  he  did  in  his  prime  are  free  from  thefe  faults,  and 
equal  in  colouring  and  corre6tnefs   to  any  thing  Italy  can 
produce.     Wouverman  generally  inriched  his  landfkips  with 
huntings,   halts,   encampments  of  armies,  and  other  fubje£ts 
where  horfes  naturally  enter,  which  he  dellgned  better  than 
any  painter  of  his  time :  there  are  alfo  fome  battles  and  at- 
tacks of  villages  by  his  hand.     Thefe  beautiful  works,  which 
gained  him  great  reputation,  did  not  make  him  rich  :   on 
the  contrar)',  being  charged  with  a  numerous  family,   and 
but  indifferently  paid   for  his  work,   he  lived  very  meanly; 
and  thouoh  he  painted  very  quick,   and  was  very  laborious, 
had  much  ado  to  maintain  himfelf.     The  mifery  of  his  con- 
dition determined  him  not  to  breed  up  any  of  his  children  to 
paintins; :  in  his  laft  hours,  which  happened  at  Haerlem  in 
1668,   when  he  was  forty-eight  years  old,  he  burnt  a  box 
filled  with  his  ftudies  and  defigns  j   faying,   "  I  have  been  fo 
*«  ill  paid  for  my  labors,  that  I  would  not  have  thofe  defigns 
*'  engage  my  fon  in  fo  miferable  a  profeilion." 

WREN  (Christopher)  a  moft  learned  and  illuftrious 

Englifti  architedt  and  mathematician,  was  defcended  from  an 

ancient  family  of  that  name  at  Binchefter  in  the  bifhopric  of 

of  Durham.     His  grandfather  Francis  Wren,  citizen  of  Lon^ 

^'Se  plo-   don,  was  born  in   1552,   and  died  in  1624.     He  left  two 

feffors  of      fons  Matthew  and  Chriftopher:    Matthew,  the  elder,  fhall 

Slkter*      ^^  fpoken  of  by  and  by  :  of  Chriftopher  the  younger,  and  fa- 

f-  95- '          ther  of  our  artiched,   it  may  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  he  was 

fellow  of  St.  John's  college  in  Oxford,   afterwards  chaplain 

to 


to  king  Charles  I,  and  re£lor  of  Knoyle  in  Wiltfhire ;  made 
dean  ofWindfor  in  1635,  and  prefented  to  the  reftory  of 
Hafely  in  Oxfordfliire  in  1638  ;  and  that  he  died  at  Bl^ch- 
ingdon  In  the  fame  county  1658,  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Holder,  re6tor  thereof,  who  had  married  his  daughter. 
Being  regiftrary  at  Windfor  to  the  raoft  noble  order  of  the 
garter,  he  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  the  knights  of  that  order, 
which  is  vet  extant  among  the  manufcripts  of  Gonvile  and 
Caius  college  in  Cambridge.  He  was  a  man  well  (killed  in  Ward,  p, 
all  the  branches  of  the  mathematics.  ^^'* 

His  fon  Chriftopher,  who  is  the  fubjeft  of  this  article,  was 
born  at  Knoyle,  the   2Cth   of  Odlober  i6\2;    and,  whTle 
very  young,   difcovered  a  furprifing  turn  for  learning,   efpe- 
cially  for  the  mathematics.     He  was  fent  to  Oxford,   and 
admitted  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Wadham  college,   at 
about  fourteen  years  of  age ;  and  the  advancements  he  made 
there  in  mathematical  knowledge,  before  he  was  flxteen, 
were,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  teftimony  of  a  moft 
able  judge,  very  extraordinary  and  even  aftonifljing.     Dn.   Oughtred, 
Chrijiophorui  IVren,   Colhgii  IVadhamenfn  Commenjalis  gene-   Ci^vs   ^la- 
rofus,  admtrando  prorfus  ir.gtnio  juvenis^  qui  nondum  fexdutm   jn  Pieiat. 
annos  natus,    Jjlronomianiy   Gnomonicamy    Staticam,    Mecha-   Own.  165a 
Tticaniy  pradaris  inventis  auxity   ab  eoque  tempore  continuo  aU" 
gere  pergit.     Et   revera  is  ejiy  a  quo  magna  pojfum^    neque 
frujlroy  propediem  expeiiare.     He  took  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  March  1650,   and  a  mailer's  in  December  1653  j 
having  been  chofen  fellow  of  All-Souls  college  in  November. 
Soon  after  he  became  one  of  that  ingenious  and  learned  fo- 
ciety,  who  then  met  at  Oxford  for  the  improvement  of  natu- 
ral and  experimental  philofophy. 

In  Auguft  1657,  he  was  chofen  profeflbr  of  aftronomy  in 
Grefham- college  ;  and  his  ledlures,  which  were  much  fre- 
quented, tended  greatly  to  the  promotion  of  real  knowledge. 
In  1658,  he  read  a  defcription  of  the  body  and  different 
phafes  of  the  planet  Saturn,  which  fubjedt  he  propofed  to 
purfue  ;  and  the  fame  year  communicated  fome  demonftra- 
tions  concerning  Cycloids  to  Dr.  Wallis,  which  were  after- 
wards publifhed  by  the  dodlor  at  the  end  of  his  treatife  upon 
that  fubjecl.  About  that  time  alfo,  he  folved  the  problem 
propofed  by  the  famous  Monfieur  Pafcal,  under  the  feigned 
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name  of  John  de  Montfort,  to  all  the  Englifli  mathemati.- 
cians  ;  and  returned  another  to  the  mathematicians  in  France, 
formerly  propofed  by  Kepler,  and  then  folved  likewife  by 
himfelf,  of  which  they  never  gave  any  folution.  He  did 
not  continue  long  at  Grefham-college  ;  for  on  the  5th  of 
February  1 660-1,  he  was  chofe  Savilian  profeflbr  of  aftro- 
nomy  at  Oxford,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Seth  Ward.  He  en- 
tered upon  it,  in  May ;  and,  in  September,  was  created 
do(5lor  of  civil  law:  and  how  far  he  had  then  anfwered,  or 
rather  exceeded,  the  expectations  of  Mr.  Oughtrcd,  we  may 
learn  from  Mr.  Ifaac  Barrow,  who  In  his  oration  at  Gre- 
Iham-college  the  year  following  gives  him  this  character  : 
'  Cert'tjftme  corjiat^   ut  pracociores  nem'tnem  unquam  pratulijfe 

Ward,  in     fpeSy    ita  nec  maturiores  quenquam  fruiius  protulijfe-y  prodi^ 
Appendice.    gl^f^i  g/i^  puert^  nunc  miracuium  viriy  imo  damonium  hominh  ; 
atquct   ne  mentiri  videar,  fuffecerh  nominajfe  ingenioftjftmum 
iff  optimum  Chrijiophorum  JVrennum, 

Among  his  other  eminent  accompHfhments,  he  had  gained 
l<i  confiderable  a  (kill  in  architedture,  that  he  was  fent  for 
the  fame  year  from  Oxford,  by  order  of  king  Charles  II,  tp 
affiil  Sir  John  Denham,  furveyor- general  of  his  majefty's 
works.  May  the  20th  1663,  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  the 
Royal-Society  ;  being  one  of  thofe,  who  were  firft  appointed 
by  the  council,  after  the  grant  of  their  charter.  Not  long 
after,  it  being  expected  that  the  king  would  make  the  fociety 
a  vifit,  the  lord  Brounker,  then  prefident,  by  a  letter  defired 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Wren,  who  was  then  at  Oxford,  what  ex- 
periments might  be  moft  proper  for  his  majefty's  entertain- 
ment :  to  v.'hom  the  do<^or  recommended  principally  the 
Torricellian  experiment,  and  the  weather  needle,  as  being 
npt  bare  amufements,  but  ufeful,  and  likewife  neat  in  the 
operation,  and  attended  with  little  incumbrance.  Dr. Wren 
did  great  honour  to  this  illuftrious  body  by  many  curious  and 
ufeful  difcoveries  in  aftronomy,  natural  philofophy,  and  other 
fciences,  related  in  the  Hijiory  of  the  Rcyal  Society :  where 
the  ingenious  author  Sprat,  who  was  a  member  of  it,  has  in- 
ferted  them  from  the  regifters  and  other  books  of  the  fociety 
to  the  year  1665.  Among  other  of  his  produdlions,  there 
enumerated,  is  a  lunar  globe ;  reprefenting  not  only  th^ 
fpots,  and  various  degrees  of  whitenefs  upon  the  furface, 
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but  the  hllls»  eminences,  and  cavities :  and  not  only  fo,  but 
as  you  turn  it  to  the  light,  fhewing  all  the  menftrual  phafes, 
with  the  manifold  appearances,  that  happen  from  thefhadows 
of  the  mountains  and  valleys.  This  lunar  globe  was  formed, 
not  merely  at  the  requeft  of  the  Royal  Society,  but  likewife 
by  the  command  of  king  Charles  II ;  whole  pleafure  for 
the  profecutirg  and  perfecting  of  it  was  fignified  by  a  letter,  . 
under  the  joint  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Moray  and  Sir  Paul 
Neile,  dated  from  Whitehall  the  17th  of  May  1661,  and 
direfted  to  Dr.  Wren,  Savilian  profeflbr  at  Oxford.  His 
majefty  received  the  globe  v^ith  fatisfaition,  and  ordered  it 
to  be  placed  among  the  curiofities  of  his  cabinet.  It  is  made 
in  folid  work,  accurately  reprefcnting  the  moon's  figure  from 
the  bell  tubes.  On  the  pedeftal  is  engraved  this  infcription, 
and  underneath  a  fcale  of  miles. 

Carolo  Secundo 
M.  BR.  FR.  ET  HIB.  R. 
Cujus  ampUtudini  quia  unus  non 

Sufficit 

Novum  hunc  orbem  Selenofphaerio 

Exprejfum 

D.  D.  D. 

CHR.  JVREN. 

In  the  year  1665,  he  went  over  to  France;  where  he 
not  only  furveyed  all  the  buildings  of  note  in  Paris,  and 
made  excurfions  to  other  places,  but  took  particular  notice 
of  what  was  moft  rernarkable  in  every  branch  of  mechanics, 
and  contra<5ted  acquaintance  with  all  the  confiderable  virtuofi. 
Upon  his  return  home  he  was  appointed  architect,  and  one 
of  the  commiffioners,  for  the  reparation  of  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral ;  as  appears  from  M.  Evelyn's  dedication  to  him  of 
The  Account  of  Jrchiteiis  and  Jrchite^ure^  printed  in  1706, 
folio  :  where  we  have  the  following  account.  *'  I  have 
**  named  St.  Paul's,  and  truly  not  without  admiration,  as 
•*  oft  as  I  recall  to  mind,  as  I  frequently  do,  the  fad  and 
**  deplorable  condition  it  was  in  ;  when,  after  it  had  been 
*'  made  a  ftable  of  horfes  and  a  den  of  thieves,  you  with 
'*  other  gentlemen  and  myfelf  were  by  the  late  king  Charles 
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**  named  to  furvey  the  dilapidations,  and  to  make  report  to 
**  his  majefty,  in  order  to  a  fpeedy  reparation.  You  will 
**  not,  I  am  fure,  forget  the  ftruggle  we  had  with  fome, 
**  who  were  for  patching  it  up  any  how,  fo  the  fteeple  might 
**  ftand,  inftead  of  new  building  :  when,  to  put  an  end  to 
•«  the  conteft,  five  days  after  that  dreadful  conflagration  hap- 
•*  pened,  out  of  whofe  afties  this  phoenix  is  rifen,  and  was 
**  by  providence  defigned  for  you."  Within  a  few  days  after 
the  fire,  which  began  the  2d  of  September  1666,  he  drew 
a  plan  for  a  new  city ;  of  which  Mr.  Oldenburg,  the  fecre- 
tary  of  the  Royal  Society,  gave  an  account  to  Mr.  Boyle  in 
#  a  letter  dated  the  i8th  of  that  month.  "  Dr.  Wren,  fays 
**  he,  has  drawn  a  model  for  a  new  city,  and  prefented  it 
**  to  the  king,  who  produced  it  himfelf  before  his  council, 
«*  and  manifefted  much  approbation  of  it.  I  was  yefterday 
<*  morning  with  the  doctor,  and  faw  the  model,  which  me- 
**  thinks  does  fo  well  provide  for  fecurity,  conveniency,  and 
**  beauty,  that  I  can  fee  nothing  wanting  as  to  thefe  three 
«  main  articles  ;  but  whether  it  has  confulted  with  the  po- 
«<  puloufnefs  of  a  great  city,  and  whether  reafon  of  ftate 
«  would  have  that  confulted  with,  is  a  quaere  with  me."  &c. 

Upon  the  deceafe  of  Sir  John  Denham,  who  died  in 
March  1668,  he  fucceeded  him  in  the  office  of  furveyor- 
general  of  his  majefty 's  works.  The  theatre  at  Oxford  will 
be  a  lafting  monument  of  his  great  abilities,  as  an  architedl ; 
which  curious  work  was  finifhed  by  him  in  1669.  As  in 
this  ftrudture  the  admirable  contrivance  of  the  flat  roof,  be- 
ing eighty  feet  over  one  way  and  feventy  the  other,  without 
any  arched  work  or  pillars  to  fupport  it.  Is  particularly  re- 
markable ;  it  hath  been  both  largely  defcribed,  and  likewife 
delineated,  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  Natural  Hijio- 
ry  of  Oxfordjhire.  But  the  conflagration  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don gave  him  many  opportunities  afterwards  of  employing 
his  genius  in  that  way  j  when  befides  the  works  of  the  crown, 
which  continued  under  his  care,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul, 
the  parochial  churches,  and  other  public  ftru£lures,  which 
had  bsen  deftroyed  by  that  dreadful  calamity,  were  rebuilt 
from  his  defigns,  and  under  his  direction  ;  in  the  manage- 
ment of  which  afi^air  he  was  aflifted  in  the  meafurements, 
and  laying  out  of  private  property,  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
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Robert  Hooke.  The  variety  of  bufinefs,  in  which  he  was 
by  this  means  engaged,  requiring  his  conftant  attendance 
and  concern,  he  refigned  his  Savllian  profeflbr&ip  at  Oxford 
in  1673  ;  and  the  year  following  he  received  from  the  kmg 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  one  of  the  commif- 
fioners,  who  at  the  motion  of  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  furveyor- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  had  been  appointed  by  his  majefty 
to  find  a  proper  place  for  ereding  a  royal  obfervatory  ;  and 
he  propofed  Greenwich,  which  was  approved  of.  Auguft 
the  loth  1675,  the  foundation  of  the  building  was  laid; 
which  when  finiftied  under  the  condud  of  Sir  Jonas,  with 
the  advice  and  affiftance  of  Sir  Chriftopher,  was  furni(hed 
with  the  beft  inftruments  for  making  aftronomlcal  obferva- 
tions  ;  and  the  celebrated  Mr.  Flamfteed  was  conftituted  his 
majefly's  firft  profeffor  there. 

About  this  time  he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Coghill  of  Blechington  in  Oxfordlhire,  by  whom  he  had  one 
fon  of  his  own  name :  and  fhe  dying  foon  after,  he  married 
a  daughter  of  William  Lord  Fitz- William,  baron  of  Lifford 
in  Ireland,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  and  a  daughter.  In  the 
year  i68c,  he  was  chofen  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society; 
afterwards  appointed  architect  and  commiffioner  of  Chelfea- 
college  ;  and,  in  1684,  principal  officer  or  comptroller  of 
the  works  in  the  caftle  of  Windfor.  He  fat  twice  in  parlia- 
ment, as  a  reprefentative  for  two  different  boroughs ;  firft, 
for  Plympton  in  Devonfliire  in  the  year  1685,  and  again  in 
1700  for  Melcomb  Regis  in  Dorfetfhire.  While  he  conti- 
nued furveyor-general,  he  lived  in  an  houfe  in  Scotland-yard 
adjoining  to  Whitehall ;  but  after  his  removal  from  that  of- 
fice in  1 7 18,  he  dwelt  occafionally  in  St.  James's  ftreet, 
Weftminfter.  He  died  the  25th  of  February  1723,  aged 
ninety-one  years  and  upwards  j  and  was  interred  with  great 
folemnity  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  in  the  vault  under  the  fouth 
wing  of  the  choir,  near  the  eaft  end.  Upon  a  flat  ftone, 
covering  the  fingle  vault,  which  contains  his  body,  is  a 
^lain  Englifh  infcription ;  and  another  infcription  upon  the 
fide  of  a  pillar,  in  thefe  terms. 
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Subtus  conditur^ 
Hujus  Ecclefia  &   Urhis  conditcr, 
CHRISTOPHORUS   IVREN: 
^u't  vixit  annos   ultra  nonagintay   ' 

Non  fihi  Jed  bono  publico. 

LeSfor,    ft   monumentum  requiris, 

Circumfpice. 

Obilt  25  Feb.  ann,  MDCCXXIII,  atat.  91. 

As  to  his  perfon,  be  was  low  of  ftature,  and  thin  ;  but  by 
temperance  and  Ikilful   management,   for  he  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  anatomy  and  phyllc,   he  enjoyed  a  good  ftate 
of  health,  to  a  very  unufual  length  of  life.     He  was  modcft, 
devout,  flridlly  virtuous,    and  very  communicative  of  what 
he  knew.     Befides  his  peculiar  eminency  as  an  archite£t,  his 
learning  and  knowledge  were  very  extenfive  in  all  the  arts 
and  fciences,  and  cfpecialiy  in  the  mathematics.     Mr.  Hooke 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,   and  very  able  to 
make  a  juft  eftimate  of  his  abilities,   has  comprifed  bis  cha- 
Preface  to     ra<3er  in  thefe  few  but  comprehenfive  words :   *'  I  muft  af- 
graphiar^"     "  fi^m,   fays   he,  that  fince  the  time  of  Archimedes  there 
*'  fcarce  ever  has  met  in  one  man,   in  fo  great  a  perfedion, 
*'  fuch  a  mechanical   hand,  and  fo   philofophical  a  mind." 
And  a  greater  than  Hooke,  even  the  illuftrious  and  immortal 
Newton,  whofe  fignet  flamps  an  indelible  charadier,   fpeaks 
thus  of  him,  with  other  eminent   men:    D.  Cbrijiophorus 
Nat.  Phil.  *   Wrennus  Eques  Juratus,  Johannes  IVallifius  S.  T.  D.   &  D. 
p.  20.  edit.    Chrijiianus  Jugenlus^   hujus  atatis  Geometrarum  facile  prin- 
'    '^'  cipes.     Mr.  Evelyn,  in  the  dedication  referred  to  above,  teDs 

him,  that  he  infcribed  his  book  with  his  name,  partly 
through  "  an  ambition  of  publickly  declaring  the  great  efteem 
"  I  have  ever  had,  fays  he,  of  your  virtues  and  accomplifh- 
f*  ments,  not  only  in  the  art  of  building,  hut  throrugh  all 
"  the  learned  cycle  of  the  moft  ufeful  knowledge  and  ab- 
"  flrufer  fciences,  as  well  as  of  the  moft  polite  and  fhining ; 
"  all  which  is  fo  juftly  to  be  allowed  you,  that  you  need  no 
panegyric,  or  other  hiftory  to  eternize  them,  than  the 
"  greateft  city  of  the  univerfe,  which  you  have  rebuilt  and 
<!*  beautified,   and  are  itill  improving  :  witnefs  the  churches, 
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"  the  roval  courts,  ftately  halls,  magazines,  palaces,  and 
"  other  public  ftruclures ;  befides  that  you  have  built  of 
"  ereat  and  magnificent  in  both  the  univerfities,  at  Chel- 
**  fea,  and  in  the  country  ;  and  are  now  advancing  of  the 
"  royal  marine  hofpital  at  Greenwich  :  all  of  them  fo  many 
**  trophies  ofyour  (kill  and  induftry,  and  condu£l^ed  with  that 
*'  fuccefs,  that  if  the  whole  art  of  building  were  loft,  it  might 
**  be  recovered  and  found  again  in  St.  Paul's,  the  hiftorical 
"  pillar,  and  thofe  other  monuments  of  your  happy  talent 
**  and  extraordinary'  genius." 

Among  the  many  public  buildings,  erefled  by  him  in  the 
city  of  London,  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  in  Walbroke, 
that  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  the  Monument,  and  the  cathedral 
of  St  Paul,  have  more  efpecially  drawn  the  attention  of  fo- 
reign connoifieurs.     *'  The  church  of  Walbroke,  fays  a  cer-   :^.*^""^^. 

.  •  ,-     1-    1     .  •     r  11  View  of  the 

*'  tarn  writer,  fo  little  known  among  us,   is  ramous  all  over   PubUcBuild- 

"  Europe,  and  is  juftly  reputed  the  mafter- piece  of  the  cele-  '"g''  *<=•  >" 
*' brated  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren.  Perhaps  Italy  itfelf  can  pro-  London  and 
"  duce  no  modern  building,  that  can  vie  with  this  in  tafte  Weftmin- 
*'  or-  proportion.  1  here  is  not  a  beauty,  which  the  plan  edit.  1734. 
**  would  admit  of,  that  is  not  to  be  found  here  in  its  greateft 
*'  perfection  ;  and  foreigners  very  juftly  call  our  judgment  in 
**  queftion,  for  underftanding  its  graces  no  better,  and  al- 
*'  lowing  it  no  higher  a  degree  of  fame."  The  fteeple  of  St. 
Mary  le  Bow,  which  is  particularly  grand  and  beautiful, 
ftands  upon  an  old  Roman  caufey,  that  lies  eighteen  feet  be- 
low the  level  of  the  prcfent  ftreet;  and  the  body  of  the  church 
on  the  walls  of  a  Roman  temple.  The  Monument  is  a 
pillar  of  the  Doric  order ;  the  pedeftal  of  which  is  4©  feet 
high  and  21  fquare,  the  diameter  of  the  column  15  feet,  and 
the  altitude  of  the  whole  202  :  which  is  a  fourth  part  higher 
than  that  of  the  emperor  Trajan  at  Rome.  It  was  begun  in 
the  year  167 1,  and  finifhed  in  1677.  The  ingenious  and 
learned  archite£l  built  it  hollow,  that  it  might  ferve  as  a  tube 
to  difcover  the  parallax  of  the  earth,  by  the  different  diftances 
of  the  ftar  in  the  head  of  the  dragon  from  the  zenith,  at  dif- 
ferent feafons  of  the  year;  but,  finding  it  was  liable  to  be 
(haken  by  the  motion  of  coaches  and  carts  almoft  conftantly 
pafling  by,  he  laid  afide  that  thought.  As  to  St.  Paul's 
church,  the  firft  ftone  was  laid  on  the  21ft  of  June  1675  ; 
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and  the  body  of  it  finiftied,  and  the  crofs  fet  up,  in  the  year 
171 1  :  though  many  other  works,  neceffary  to  perfect  and 
adorn  the  magnificent  ftru(Sure,  were  done  afterwards. 

The  underwritten  is  a  catalogue  of  the  churches  of  the 
city  of  London,  royal  palaces,  hofpitals,  and  public  edifices, 
built  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  furveyor  general  of  the  royal 
works,  during  fifty  years,  viz.  from  1668  to  1718;  taken 
from  N«  VIIl.  of  Ward's  Jppendix. 


St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

Alhallows  the  Great. 

Alhallows,    Bread-ftreet. 

Alhallows,  Lombard-ftreet. 

St.  Alban,  Wood-ftreet. 

St.  Anne  and  Agnes. 

St.  Andrew,  Wardrobe, 

St   Andrew,   Holborn. 

St.  Antholin. 

St.  Auftin. 

St.  Benet,  Grafschurch. 

St.  Benet,  Paul's- wharf. 

St.  Benet,  Finke, 

S^  Bride. 

St  Bartholomew. 

Chrift-Church. 

St.  Clement,  Eaft-cheap. 

St.  Clement  Danes. 

St.  Dionis  Back-church. 

St.  Edmond  the  King. 

St.  George,  Botolf  lane. 

St.  James,  Garlick-hill. 

St.  James,   Weftminfter. 

St.  Lawrence  Jewry. 

St.  Michael,  Baffings-hall. 

St.  Michael  Royal. 

St.  Michael,  Queenhith. 

St.  Michael,  Wood-flreet. 

St.  Michael,  Crooked-lane. 

S^  Martin,  Ludgate. 


St.  Matthew,  Friday-ftreet. 

St.  Michael,   Cornhill. 

St.  Margaret,  Lothbury. 

St.  Margaret  Pattens. 

St.  Mary  Abchurch. 

St.  Mary,   Aldermanbury. 

St.  Mary  le  Bow. 

St.  Mary  Magdalen. 

St.  Mary  Somerfet. 

St.  Mary  at  Hill. 

St.  Nicholas  Cold  Abbey. 

St.  Olave  Jewry. 

St.  Peter,  Cornhill. 

St.  Swithin,  Canon-ftreet. 
St.  Stephen,  Walbrooke. 
St.  Stephen,  Coleman- flreet, 
St.  Mildred,   Breadftreet. 
St.  Magnus,  London-Bridge. 
St.  Fofter's  Church. 
St.  Mildred,  Poultrey. 
Weftminfter  Abbey,  repaired, 
St.  Chriftopher. 
St.  Dunftan  in  the  Eaft. 
St.  Mary  Aldermary: 
St.  Sepulchre's. 
The  Monument. 
Cuftom-Houfe,  London. 
Winchefter-caftle. 
Hampton-court. 
Chelfea-hofpital. 

Green« 
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Greenwich  Hofpital.  Emanuel      College     Chapel, 
Theatre  at  Oxford.  Cambridge, 

Trinity  College  Library  Cam-  andfeveralotherthings, 
bridge. 

Sir  Chrlftopher  Wren  never  printed  any  thing  himfelf, 
but  feveral  of  his  works  have  been  publiflied  by  others : 
fome  in  the  Phi/ofophicalTranfaSf ions,  and  fome  by  Dr.  WaU 
lis  and  other  friends  j  while  fome  are  flill  remaining  in  mann- 
fcript. 

WREN  (Matthew)  an  Englifh  prelate,  was  the 
eldeft  fon  of  Francis  Wren,  citizen  of  London  i  and  uncle  ^"  ^'^^  ^'^ 
of  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  of  whom  an  account  has  been  juft  of  the  prc- 
now  given.  He  was  at  firft  ftudent,  and  then  fellow,  of  needing  ar- 
Pembroke  Ha'l  in  Cambridge  :  afterwards  chaplain  to  An- 
drews bilhop  of  Winchefter ;  then  mafter  of  Peter-Houfe  ; 
then  chaplam  to  Charles  I,  while  he  was  Prince  of  Wales  : 
then  prebendary  of  Winchefter,  and  dean  of  Windfor,  in 
which  laft  dignity  he  was  inftalled  the  24th  of  July  1628; 
prebendary  of  Weftminfter  in  1634,  and  about  the  fame  time 
bifhop  of  Hereford  ;  foon  after  tranflated  to  Norwich  j  and 
from  thence,  in  1638,  to  Ely.  After  the  meeting  of  the  long 
parliament,  his  eftate  was  feized  ;  and  himfelf  was  impri- 
prifoned  in  the  Tower,  where  he  lay  for  near  eighteen  years. 
Upon  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II,  he  was  reftored  to 
his  bilhopric ;  and  died  at  Ely  houfe  in  London  the  24th  of 
April  1664,  aged  81  years  and  upwards.  He  was  interred 
in  a  vault  under  the  Chapel  of  Pembroke  Hall,  which  he  had 
rebuilt  at  his  own  expence.  He  was  a  man  of  abilities  and 
learning,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  fome  publications  ;  as, 
I .  Increpatio  Bar  Jefu^  Jive  Polemiiee  adfertiones  locorum  ali- 
quot Sacra  Scriptura  ab  impo/iuris  perverftonum  in  Catecheji 
Racoviana.  Lond.  1660,  in  4to,  and  reprinted  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Critici  Sacri.  2.  *'  The  abandoning  of  the 
Scots  Covenant."  1 66 1 ,  4to.  3.  Epijiola  Varice  ad  vivos  doc- 
tijjimos  :  particularly  to  Gerard  John  VofEus.  4.  Two  fer- 
mons  ;  one  printed  in  1627,  the  other  in  1662. 

He  left  feveral  fons  :  the  eldeft  of  whom,  Mathew,  was 
educated  at  Cambridge;  became  fecretary  to  the  earl  of  Cla 

rendon. 
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wndon  ;  was  burgefs  for  St.  Michael  in  Cornwall  to  ferve  in 
the  parliament,  that  began  in  May,  1661;  and  at  lad  fecre- 
tary  to  James  Duke  of  York.     In  this  poft  he  continued  to 
his  death,  which  happened  in  June  1672,  when  he  was  about 
forty  two  years  of  age.    He  wrote,  i.  *'  Confiderations  on  Mr. 
*'  Harrington's  Commonwealth  of  Oceana^  reftrained  to  the 
*'  firft  part  of  the  preliminaries."  London  1657,  in  8vo.    To 
this  book  is  prefixed  a  long  letter  of  our  author  to  Dr.  John 
Wilkins,  warden  of  Wadham  college  in  Oxford,  who  had 
'  defircd  him  to  give  his  judgment  concerning  Mr.  Harrinty- 
ton's   Oceana.    2.  "  Monarchy  Aflerted:  or,  the  ftate  of  Mo- 
*'  narchical   and  Popular  Government  in  vindication   of  the 
*'  Conftderatiom  oxi  Mr.  Harrington's  Oceana.*^  London  1659, 
in  8vo.     Sir  Edv.ard  Hyde,  afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon,  in 
a  letter  to  Dr.  John  Barwick,  dated  at  BrufTels  the  25th  of 
July  1659,  and  printed  in  the  appendix  of  the  doctor's  life, 
was  very  follicitous,  that  Mr.  Wren  fhould  undertake  a  con- 
Vtta  Johan-  futation  of  Hobbes's  Leviathan :  "  I  hope,  fays  he,  it  is  only 
7n^pp!dici  "  modefty  in  Mr.  Wren,   that  makes  him  paufe  upon  under- 
No.  XII.       «t  taking  the  work,  you  have  recommended  to  him.     For  I 
InivoJ^^'   *'  ^^^^  fware,  by  what  I  have  feen  of  him,  he  is  very  equal 
<*  to  anfwer  every  part  of  it :  I  mean,  every  part  that  requires 
*«  an  anfwer.     Nor  is  there  need  of  a  profefled  divine  to  vin- 
*'  cate  the  Creator  from  making  man  a  verier  beaft,  than  any 
*'  of  thofe  of  the  field  ;  or  to  vindicate  fcripture  from  his  li- 
**  centious  interpretation.     I  dare  fay,  he  will  find  fomewhat 
*'  in  Mr.  Hobbes  himfelf,  I  mean,  in  his  former  books,   that 
**  contradicts  what  he  fets  forth  in  this,  in  that  part,  in  which 
'*  he  takes  himfelf  to  be  moft  exadl:,  his  beloved  philofophy. 
*«  And  fure  there  is  fomewhat  due  to  Ariftotle   and  Tully, 
*'  and  to  our  univerfities,  to  free  them  from  his  reproaches ; 
*'  and  it  is  high  time,  if  what  I  hear  be  true,  that  fome  tutors 
*«  read  his  Leviathan,  inftcad  of  the  others,  to  their  pupils. 
,    <*  Mr.  Hobbes  is   my  old   friend,  yet  I  cannot  abfolve  him 
"  from  the  mifchiefs  he  hath  done  to  the  king,   the  church, 
*'  the  laws,   and  the  nation  ;  and  furely  there  fhould   be  e- 
«  nough  to  be  faid  to  the  politics  of  that  man,  who,  having 
*'  refolved  all  religion,  wifdom,  and  honefty  into  an  implicit 
*«  obedience  to  the  laws  eftablifhed,  writes  a  book  of  policy, 
"  which  I  may  be  bold  to  fay,  muft  be  by  the  eilabliihed  laws 

"  of 


WYCHERLEY. 
•*  of  any  kingdom  or  province  in  Europe  condemned  for  im- 
•*  pious  and  feditious  :  and  therefore  it  will  be  very  hard,  if 
**  the  fundamentals  of  it  be  not  to  be  overthrown.  But  I 
*'  muft  afk  both  your's  and  Mr.  Wren's  pardon  for  enlarging 
"  fo  much,  and  antedating  thofe  animadverfions  he  will 
'*  make  upon  it." 

WYCHERLEY  (William)  an  eminent  Englifh 
comic  poet,  was  born  about  the  year  1640  :  and  was  the 
cldeft  fon  of  Daniel  Wycherley  of  Cleve  in  Shropfhire,  Efq  ; 
When  he  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was  fent  to  France, 
in  the  weftern  parts  of  which,  he  refided  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Charante :  where  he  was  often  admitted  to  the  con- 
verfation  of  one  of  the  moft  accomplifhed  ladies  ofjthe  court 
of  France,  Madam  de  Montaufier,  celebrated  by  Voiture  in 
his  letters.  A  little  before  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II, 
he  became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Queen's  Colle<»e  in  Ox- 
ford :  he  lived  in  the  Provoft's  Lodge,  and  was  entered  in 
the  public  library,  under  the  title  of  Philofophia  Studiofusy  in 
July  1660.  He  left  the  univerfity  without  being  matricu- 
lated, or  any  degree  conferred  on  him  ;  having,  according 
to  Mr.  Wood,  been  by  Dr.  Barlow  reconciled  to  the  Prote- 
ftant  religion,  which  he  had  a  little  before  deferted  in  his 
travels.  He  afterwards  entered  himfelf  in  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple ;  but  making  his  firft  appearance  in  town  in  a  reign,when 
wit  and  gaiety  were  the  favourite  diftin(fHons,  he  foon  quitted 
the  diy  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  purfued  things  more  agreeable 
to  his  own  genius,  as  well  as  to  the  tafte  of  the  age.  As 
nothing  was  likely  to  take  better  than  dramatic  performances, 
efpecially  comedies,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  writing  of  thefe; 
and  in  about  the  fpace  of  ten  years  publifhed  four :  **  Love 
"  in  a  IVocd^  or  St.  James's  Park"  in  1672  ;  "  The  Gentle- 
"  man-Dancmg-MaJier.;'  1673;  *^  Plain  Dealer,"  mi  6-jS  ; 
and  *-^  Country  f Fife,"  in  1683.  Thefe  were  collected  and 
printed  together  in  1 7 12,  8vo. 

Upon  the  publication  of  his  firft  play,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  feveral  of  the  celebrated  wits  both  of  the  court 
and  town  ;  and  likewife  with  the  duchefs  of  Cleveland,  with 
whom,  according  to  Mr.  Dennis  and  the  fecret  hiftory.of 
thofe  times,  he  was  was  admitted  to  the  laft  degree  of  inti- 
macy 
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maqr.  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham  had  alfo  tne  hif^hefl  eftcem 
for  him  ;  and,  as  mafter  of  the  horfe  to  the  king,  made  him 
one  of  his  equerries  ;  as  colonel  of  a  regiment,  captain  lieu- 
tenant of  his  own  company,  refigning  to  him  at  the  fame  time 
his  own  pay  as  captain,  with  many  other  advantages.  King 
Charles  likewife  ftiewed  him  fignal  marks  of  favour  j  and 
once  gave  him  a  proof  of  his  efteem,  which  perhaps  never 
any  fovereign  prince  before  had  given  to  an  author,  who  was 
only  a  private  gentleman.  Mr.  Wycherley  happened  to  fall 
fick  of  a  fever  at  his  lodgings  in  Bow- Street,  Covent  Gar- 
den :  during  which  ficknefs  the  king  did  him  the  honour  to 
vifit  him.  Poinding  his  body  extreamly  weakened,  and  his 
fpirits  miferably  {battered,  he  commanded  him,  as  foon  as 
be  fhould  be  able  to  take  a  journey,  to  go  to  the  fouth  of 
France  j  believing,  that  the  air  of  Montpellier  would  con- 
tribute to  rcilure  liim  as  much  as  any  thing:  and  afTured  him 
at  the  fame  time,  that  he  would  order  him  500 1.  to  defray 
the  ch.t  M^es  of  the  journey.  Mr.  Wycherley  accordingly  went 
into  France,  and  having  fpent  the  winter  there  returned  to 
England  in  the  fpring  ;  entirely  reftored  to  his  former  vigour 
bctb  of  body  and  mind.  The  king,  fhortly  after  his  arrival, 
told  him,  that  he  had  a  fon,  who  he  was  refolved  fhould  be 
educated  like  the  fon  of  a  king  ;  and  that  he  could  not  chufe 
a  more  proper  man  for  his  governor  than  Mr.  Wycherley  : 
for  which  fervice  1500I.  per  annum  fhould  be  fettled  upon 
him. 

But  Mr.  Wycherley,  fuch  is  the  uncertain  ftate  of  all  hu- 
man affairs,  loft  the  favour  of  the  king  and  of  the  courtiers. 
Mr.  Dennis  relates,  that  immediately  after  he  ^had  received 
the  gracious  ofFer  abovementioned  from  the  king,  he  went 
down  to  Tunbridge,  to  take  either  the  benefit  of  the  waters, 
or  the  diverfions  of  the  place  :  when  walking  one  day  upon 
the  -ells.walk  with  his  friend  Mr.  Fail  beard  of  Grays-Inn, 
juft  he  came  up  to  the  bookfeller's  (hop,  the  countefs  of 
Drogbeda,  a  young  widow,  rich,  noble,  and  beautiful,  came 
to  the  bookfcller,  and  enquired  for  The  Plain  Dealer.  "  Ma- 
*'  darn,  fays  Mr.  Fairbeard,"  fince  you  are  for  the  Plain 
DtaL!  t  there  he  is  for  you  :  pushing  Mr.  V/ycherley  to- 
wards her.  "  Yes,"  fays  Mr.  Wycherley,  *'  this  lady  can 
'«  bear  plain  dealing  j  for  (he  appears  to  be  fo  accomplifted, 

"  that 
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*<  that  what  would  be  compliment  faid  to  others,  fpoke  to 
**  her,  would  be  plain  dealing."  *'  No  truly,  fir,  faid  the 
**  countefs,  I  am  not  without  my  faults,  any  more  than  the 
*'  reft  of  my  fex  ;  and  yet  notwithftanding  I  love  plain  deal- 
*'  ing,  and  am  never  more  fond  of  it,  than  when  it  tells  me 
*'  of  them."  Then,  madam,  *'  fays  Mr.  FairbearJ,  you 
**  and  the  Plain  Dealer  feem  defigned  by  heaven  for  each 
"  other."  In  fliort,  Mr.  Wycherley  walked  with  the  coun- 
tefs upon  the  walks,  waited  upon  her  home,  vifited  her  daily 
at  her  lodgings  while  (he  was  at  Tunbridge,  and  at  her  lodg- 
ings in  Hatton-Garden,  after  fhe  went  to  London  :  where  in 
a  little  time  he  got  her  confent  to  marry  her;  which  he  did, 
by  his  father's  command,  without  acquainting  the  king. 

But  this  match,  fo  promifing  in  appearance  both  to  his  for- 
tunes and  to  his  happinefs,  was  neither  more  nor  lefs  than 
the  a£lual  ruin  of  both.  As  foon  as  the  news  of  it  came 
to  court,  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  affront  to  the  king,  and 
a  contempt  of  his  majefty's  orders  ;  and  Mr.  Wycherley's 
conduifl  after  marriage  occafioned  this  to  be  refented  more 
heinoufly  :  for  he  feldom  or  never  went  near  the  court,  which 
made  him  thought  downright  ungrateful.  But  the  true  caufe 
of  his  abfence  was  not  known  :  in  (hort,  the  lady  was  jea- 
lous of  him  to  diftraction  ;  jealous  to  that  degree,  that  fhe 
could  not  endure  him  to  be  one  moment  out  of  her  fight. 
Their  lodgings  were  in  Bow-Street  Covent- Garden,  over 
againft  the  Cock  ;  whither,  if  he  at  any  time  went  with  friends, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  windows  open,  that  his  lady  might 
fee  there  was  no  woman  in  company ;  or  (he  would  be  im- 
mediately in  a  downright  raving  condition.  Does  not  the 
reader  wonder,  that  he  did  not  beat  her,  although  fhe  was  a 
countefs  ?  It  is  not  recorded,  but  we  will  hope  that  he  did. 
However,  fee  made  him  feme  amends,  by  dying  in  a  realbn- 
able  time,  and  by  fettling  her  fortune  on  him  :  but  his  title 
being  difputed  after  her  death,  the  expence  of  the  law  and 
other]  incumbrances  fo  far  reduced  him,  that  not  being  able 
to  fatisfy  the  importunity  of  his  creditors,  he  was  flung  into 
prifon.  Major  Pack  fays,  "  I  have  been  afliired,  that  the 
**  bookfeller  who  printed  his  Plain  Dealer^  by  which  he  got 
**  almoft  as  much  money  as  the  author  gained  reputation, 
"  was  fo  ungrateful  to  his  benefadlor,  as  to  refufe  to  lend 

"him 
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"  him  twenty  pounds  in  his  extreme  neceffities  :"  which  is 
very  furprifing  and  wonderful,  confidering  the  known  ge- 
nerofity  and  gratitude  of  that  refpedable  order  among  tra- 
ders. 

In  that  confinement  he  languifhed  feven  years  j  nor  was 
he  releafed,  till  king  James  II,  going  to  fee  his  P kin-Dealer^ 
was  fo  charmed  with  the  entertainment,  that  he  gave  imme- 
diate orders  for  the  payment  of  his  debts :  adding  withal  a 
pennon  of  200I.  per  annum,  while  he  continued  in  England. 
But  the  bountiful  intentions  of  that  prince  had  not  the  de- 
figned  effe£t,  purely  through  his  modefty ;  he  being  afhamed 
to  give  the  earl  of  Mulgrave,  whom  the  king  had  fent  to  de- 
mand it,  a  full  account  of  his  debts.  He  laboured  under 
the  weight  of  thefe  difficulties,  till  his  father  died  ;  and 
then  too  the  eflate,  that  defcended  to  him,  was  left  und6r 
very  uneafy  limitations,  fince  being  only  a  tenant  for  life,  he 
could  not  raife  any  money  for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 
However  he  took  a  method  of  doing  it,  that  was  in  his  power, 
though  fewfufpecSted  it  to  be  his  choice;  and  this  was  making 
a  jointure.  He  had  often  declared,  as  major  Pack  fays,  that 
**  he  was  refolved  to  die  married,  though  he  could  not  bear 
**  the  thoughts  of  living  married  again  :"  and  accordingly, 
juft  at  the  eve  of  his  death,  married  a  young  gentlewoman 
of  1500I.  fortune,  part  of  which  he  applied  to  the  ufes  he 
wanted  it  for.  Eleven  days  after  the  celebration  of  thefe 
nuptials,  in  December  17 15,  he  died  ;  and  was  interred  in^ 
the  vault  of  Covent  Garden  church.  He  is  faid  to  have  re- 
quefted  very  gravely  of  his  wife  upon  his  death-bed,  that  (he 
would  not  take  an  old  man  '*  for  her  fecond  hufband. 

Befides  the  plays  abovementioned,  he  publifhed  a  volume 
of  poems  in  1704,  folio;  and,  in  1728,  his  *' pofthumous 
**  works  in  profe  and  verfe,"  were  publifhed  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Theobald  in  8vo.  Lord  Lanfdowne  has  given  the  follow- 
ing character  of  Mr.  Wycherlcy.  He  obferves,  that  the 
earl  of  Rochefler,  in  his  imitation  of  one  of  Horace's  epiftles, 
thus  mentions  our  author : 

Of  all  our  modern  wits^  none  feem  for  me 
Once  to  have  touched  upon  true  comedy^ 
But  hajiy  Shadwell  and Jloiu  Wycherley, 

Shad' 
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•    ShadwelPs  unfir.ifo'd  works  do  yet  impart 

Great  proofs  of  nature's  force  ^  though  none  of  art  : 
But  JVycherley  earns  hard  xvhate'er  he  gainSy 
He  wants  no  judgment,  and  he  fpares  no  pains. 

Lord  Lanfdowne  is  perfuaded,  that  the  earl  gave  Wycherley 
the  charader  of  zflow  writer,  merely  for  the  fake  of  the  vcrfe, 
*'  If  ha/iy,   fays   he,  would   have   ftood    as    an   epithet  for  Ljnf- 
*'  Wycherley,  zndjiow  for  Shadw^ll,  they  would  in  all  pro-  downe's 
"  bability  have  been  fo  applied,  but  the  verfe  would  have      °^  *' 
"  been  fpoiled,  and  to  that  it  was  neceflary  to  fubmit.    Thofe 
"  who  would  form  their  judgment  only  from  Mr.  Wycher- 
**  ley's  writings,   without  any   perfonal  acquaintance  with 
**  him,  might  indeed  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  fuch  a  diver- 
**  fity  of  images   and   charadlers,  fuch  drift  enquiries  into 
**  nature,  fuch  cJofe  obfervations  on  the  feveral  humours, 
**  manners,  and  afFedlions  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men, 
**  and  as  it  were  fo  true  and  perfeft  a  difleftion  of  human 
**  kind,  delivered  with  fo   much   pointed  wit  and  force  of 
*'  expreffion,  could  be  no  other  than  the  work  of  extraordi- 
*'  nary  diligence,  labour,  and   application  ;   but,   in  truth, 
*'  we  owe  the  pleafure  and  advantage  of  having  been  fo  well 
**  entertained   and  inftrufted  by  him  to  his  facility  of  doing 
**  it.      If  it  had  been   a  trouble  to  him  to  write,    I  am 
**  much  miftaken,  if  he  would  not  have  fpared  himfelf  that 
**  trouble.     What   he  has  performed,  would  have  been  dif- 
"  ficult  for  another  ;  but  the  club,  which  a  man  of  an  ordi- 
"  nary  fize  could  not  lift,  was  but  a  walking  ftafFfor  Hercu- 
**  les.     To  judge  by  the  ftiarpnefs  and  fpirit  of  his  fatyrs, 
**  you  might  be  led  into  another  miftake,  and  imagine  him 
**  an  illnatured  man;  but  what  my  lord  Rochefter  faid  of 
*'  lord   Dorfet,  is  as   applicable  to  him.  The  hejl  good  man 
*«  with  the  wcrji-natured  mufe.     As  pointed  and  fcverc  as  he 
*»  is  in  his  writings,  in  his  temper  he  has   all  the  foftnefs  of 
**  the  tendereft  difpofition :  gentle  and   inofFcnfive  to  every 
"  man  in  his  particular  charadler,  he  only  attacks  vice  as 
*'  a  public  enemy  ;  compaffionating  the  wound  he  is  under  a 
**  neceffity  to  probe,  or  grieving  like  a  good-natured  con- 
"  queror  at  the  occafions,  that  provoke  him  to  make  fuch 
'*  havock.     King  Charles  the  fecond,  a  nice  difcerner  of 

"  men. 
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"  men,  and  himfelf  a  man  of  wit,  often  chofe  him  for  a 
"  companion  at  his  leifure  hours,  as  Auguftus  did  Horace  ; 
"  and  had  very  advantageous  views  for  him.  But  unluckily 
*'  an  amorous  inclination  interfered  :  the  lover  got  the  bet- 
*'  ter  of  the  courtier ;  and  ambition  fell  a  facrifice  to  love, 
<'  the  predominant  paffion  of  the  nobleft  mind. — There  are, 
**  who  obje6l  to  his  verfification.  It  is  certain,  he  is  no 
**  mafter  of  numbers ;  but  a  diamond  is  not  lefs  a  diamond, 
<'  for  not  being  polilhed.'* 

WYKEHAM  (William  of)  an  Englifh  prelate  of 
moft  refpedtable  memory,  was  born  at  Wykeham  in  Hamp- 
Lifc  of        ihire,  in  the  year  1 324.     His  parents  were  perfons  of  good 
William  of  reputation   and  character  j  but  in   circumftances  fo  mean, 
Wykeham,    ^     ^^^     could  not  afford  to  give  their  fon   a  liberal   educa- 
Winchcfter.  tion.     However  this  deficiency  was  fupplied  by  fome  gene- 
il>  th*D  D    ^®"^  patron,  who  maintained  him  at  fchool  at  Winchefter  ; 
pag.  3.  &c.    where  he  was  inftru£led   in  grammatical  learning,  and  gave 
Load. 1759,   egriy  proofs  of  his  diligence  and  piety.     The  later  writers  of 
his  life  have  generally  mentioned  his  removing  from  Winche- 
fter to  Oxford,  and  continuing  there  almoft  fix  years :  but 
they  feem  to  have  no  fufHcient  authority  for  what  they  fay  ; 
and  it  does  not  appear,  that  he  ever  had  any  academical  de- 
gree, nor   is  there  the  leaft  tradition  of  his  having  belonged 
to  any  particular  fociety  there.     It  has  been  always  fup- 
pofed,  yet  rather  from  a  common  tradition,  than  from  any 
authentic  account,  that  his  firft  and  great  benefactor  was 
Nicholas  Uvedale  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wykeham,  and  go- 
venor  of  Winchefter  j  and  that,  after  he  had  gone  through 
his  fchool  education,  he  was  taken  into  his  patron's  family, 
and  became  his  fecretary  :  and  it  does  appear  from  ancient 
writers,  that  he  was  fecretary  to  the  conftable  of  Winchefter 
caftle.     He  is  faid  to  have  been  afterwards  recommended  by 
Uvedale  to  Edyngdon  biftiop  of  Winchefter,  and  by  both  to 
have  been  made  known  to  king  Edward  III. 

His  being  brought  to  court,  and  placed  there  in  the  king's 
fervice,  is  related  to  have  been,  when  he  was  about  two  or 
three  and  twenty  years  of  age  :  but  the  firft  office,  which  he 
appears  upon  record  to  have  born,  was  that  of  clerk  of  all 
the  king's  works,  in  his  manors  of  Henl«  and  Yeibamfted. 

His 
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His  patent  for  this  is  dated  the  loth  of  May  1356  :  and  the 
30th   of  Odober  following,  he  was  made  furveyor  of  the 
kind's  works  at  the  caftle,  and  in  the  park  of  Windfor.     It 
was  bv  his  advice  and  perfuafion,   that  the  king  was  induced 
to  pull  down  great  part  of  the  caftle  of  Windfor,  and  to  re- 
buil$l  it  in  the  magnificent  manner,  in  which  upon  the  whole 
it  now  appears  j  and  the  execution  of   this  great  work  was 
committed  entirely'to  him.     Wykeham  had  likewife  the  foie 
direction  of  the  building  of  Queenborough  caftle  :  the  diffi- 
culties, arifing  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  low- 
nefs  of  the  fituation,  did  not  difcourage  him  from  advifing 
and  undertaking  this  work;  and  in  the  event  they  only  ferved 
to  difplay  more  evidently  the  fkill  and  abilities  of  the  archi- 
tefl.     Wykeham  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  in  the  execution 
of  thefe  employments,  that  he  gained  a  confiderable  place  iri 
his  mafter's  favor,  and  grew  daily  in  his  affedions :  never* 
thelefs  his  enemies  gave  fo  malicious  a  turn  to  an  infcription  he 
put  on  the  palace  at  WindfcM",  asexpoled  him  for  a  little  time 
to  the  king's  difpleafure.     The  words  of  this  infcription  are^ 
"THIS  MJDE  P'/TKEHAM',  and  have  an  ambiguous 
meaning,  fignifying  either  "  Wykeham  made  this^^'  or  "  This 
*'  made IVykeham"     Thofe,  who  wifhed  him  ill,  interpreted 
them  in  the  former  fenfc  ;  and  hinted  to  the  king,  that  the 
chief  furveyor  of  that  edifice  infolently  afcribed  all  the  glory 
of  it  to  himfelf.     His  majefty,  being  highly  exafperated,  re- 
proached Wykeham  with  his  crime ;  but  was  appeafed  and 
even  laughed,  after  hearing  his  anfwer  :  he  replying,  with  a 
fmiling  air,  that  his  accufers  muft  either  be  extremely  mali- 
cious, or  extremely  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  grammar,  fince 
the  true  fenfe  of  the  infcription  was  this  :  *'  I  am  the  creature 
**  of  this  palace  :  to  it  I  owe  the  favor,  with  which  my  fove- 
•'  reign  indulges  me ;  and  who  raifed  me  from  a  low  condi- 
"  tion  to  an  exalted  fortune." 

From  henceforth  we  find  the  king  continually  heaping  on 
him  preferments  both  civil  and  ecclefiaftical :  for  it  feems  to 
have  been  all  along  his  defign  to  take  upon  him  holy  orders, 
though  he  was  not  ordained  prieft  till  the  year  1362.  It 
would  fill  a  couple  of  pages  to  mention  the  preferments  that 
Wykeham  run  through,  from  his  being  made  rcclor  of  Pulham 
in  Norfolk  in  1357,  which  was  his  firft,  to  his  being  raifed  to 
Vol.  XI.  J  i  the 
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the  fee  of  Winchefter  in  1366  :  his  advancement  in  the  ftate 
all  the  while  keeping  pace  with  his  preferment  in  the  church. 
In  I359>  he  was  conftituted  chief  warden  and  furveyor  of  the 
king's  caftles   of  Wlndfor,    Ledes,    Dover,    and   Hadlam  ; 
in  1663,  warden  and  jufticiary  of  the  king's  forefts  on  this 
fide  Trent;  keeper  of  the  privy  feal  in  1364;  and  within 
two  years  after  fecretary  to  the  king.     He  was  in  prodigious 
favour  and  efteem  with  the  king  ;  as  appears  from  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Froiflart,  a  contemporary  hiftorian,   perfonally   ac- 
quainted with   the  affairs  of  the  Englifh  court,   and  at  the 
fkme  time  refiding  there  in  the  fervice  of  the  king  and  queen, 
who  exprefles  himfelf  in  thefe  very  remarkable  terms.     **  At 
_  .g.^j,t       *'  that  time,  fays  he,  reigned  a  prieft  called  William  de  Wi- 
Vol.  I.         "  can  :  which  William  de  Wican  had  ingratiated  himfelf  fo 
cdh'^Parls     "  ^^^  '"  ^^^  '^'"S  of  England's  favor,  that  by  him  all  things 
1J74.  "  were  done,  and  without  him  was  nothing  done." 

He  was  nominated  to  the  fee  of  Winchefter  in  1366,  but 
not  confecrated  till  the  year  after,  on  account  of  fome  little 
difpute  between  the  king  and  the  pope.  In  the  bulle  for 
confecration,  the  pope  fpeaks  of  Wykeham,  "  as  recom- 
*'  mended  to  him  by  the  teftimony  of  many  perfons  worthy 
"  of  credit,  for  his  knowledge  of  letters,  his  probity  of  life 
«'  and  manners,  and  his  prudence  and  circumfpection  in  af- 
*'  fairs  both  temporal  and  fpiritual."  The  fuperiority  of 
Wykeham's  genius  to  that  of  other  men  lying  rather  in  po- 
litics and  bufinefs  than  in  learning,  fome  have  taken  occa- 
fion  ,from  thence  to  reprefent  him  as  wanting  in  letters, 
and  next  to  illiterate  :  on  which  account  the  writer  of  his 
towth  life  thinks,  that  this  teftimony  of  his  learning  ought  to  be 

P-  4*'  infifted  upon  ;  and  the  more,  becaufe  it  appears,   on  exami- 

ning, that  in  the  bulies  of  this  kind  there  is  more  frequently 
than  otherwife  no  mention  of  learning  at  all.  Being  now 
qualified,  by  his  advancement  in  the  church,  to  receive  the 
higheft  dignity  in  the  ftate,  he  was  conftituted  chancellor  of 
England  the  fame  year,  1367:  which  high  poft  he  conti- 
nued in,  till  the  14th  of  March  1370-1,  when  tlie  king  took 
'  it  from  him,  upon  the  reprefentation  of  the  lords  and  com- 

mons in  parliament  aftembled,  that  the  government  of  the 
realm,  had  been  too  long  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclefiaftics. 

Though 
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Though  Wykeham  was  fo  deeply  engaged  in  the  affairs  of 
ftate,  and  fo  much  taken  up  in  his  pcrfonal  attendance  upon 
the  king,   yet  he  was  not  in  the   mean  time  wanting  to  his 
epifcopal  function,   or  remifs  in  the  care  of  his  diocefe.     He 
repaired  the  palaces  and  houfes,  belonging  to  his  fee,  at  great 
expence :    he  made  vifitations  of  his  whole  diocefe  :  and  he 
was  verydiligent  and  active  in  eftablifliing  ftri£tdifcipline  and 
reforming  abufes.     The  zeal   and  diligence,  with  which  he 
purfued  the  whoiefome  work  of  difciphne,  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  abufes,  appears  from   the  proceeding  in  the  vifitation 
of  the  hofpital  of  St.  Crofs,  at  Sparkeford,  near  Winchefter. 
This  famous  hofpital  was  founded  by  Henry  de  Blois,  bifh^^ 
of  Winchefter,  and  brother  to  king  Stephen,  in  the  year  113^^ 
was  nobly  endowed  ;  but  the  revenues,  according  to  cuftom, 
were  in  courfe  of  time  villainoully  embezzled  by  thofe,  whofe 
duty  it  was   to   fee  them  properly  difpofed  of.     Wykeham 
was  refolved   to  rcdrefs   this   grievance ;  yet  met  with  many 
difEculties   and  obftruftions,  and  was  engaged  in   a  trouble- 
fome  difpute  of  more  than  fix  years  :  the  affair  having  been 
brought  before  the  pope.     However,  having  at  laft  overcome 
all  oppofition,  he  called  the  delinquents  to  a  fevere  account ; 
and  reinftated  the  hofpital  in  all  its  rights,  reftoring  in  every 
refpect  its  primitive  ule  and  cuftoms.     At  the  fame  time  that 
Wykeham  was  thus  engaged  in  the  reformation  of  thefe  cha- 
ritable inftitutions,  he  was  forming  the  plan  of  a  much  more 
noble  and  extenftve  foundation  of  his  own  :  neverthelefs^  he 
was  much  embarraffed  in  fixing  his  choice  upon  fome  defign. 
He  tells  us  himfelf,  how  he  was  obliged  to  declare  with  grief,    .  .^ 
that  he  could  not  any  where  find  the  ordinances  of  founders    93.* 
of  charities,  obferved  according  to  their  true  defign   and  in- 
tention; and  this  refledion,  affecting  him  greatly,  made  him 
almdft  refolve   to   diftribute   his  riches   to   the  poor  with  his 
his  own  hands.     However,  confidering  what  defolation  had 
been  made   by  continual  wars  and   frequent  peftilences,  and 
particularly  amon^  the  clergy,   he  determined   at  laft  to  re- 
medy this  lo's,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  by  relieving  poor  fcho- 
lars  in  their  ckrical  education  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  to  efta- 
blifli  two  colleges  of  ftudcnts.     He  fcenis  to  have  come  to 
this    refolution,    and  in  fome    meafure   to  have  formed    in 
his  mind  his  general  plan,   as  early  as  his  becoming  biihop 
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of  Winchefter  :  for  it  appears,  that  in  little  more  than  two 
years  after,  he  had  purchafsd  feveral  parcels  of  ground  ia 
the  city  of  Oxford,  which  make  the  chief  part  of  the  fitua- 
tion  of  his  college  there.  His  college  of  Winchefter,  in- 
tended as  a  nurfery  for  that  of  Oxford,  was  part  of  his  ori- 
ginal plan :  for  as  early  as  the  year,  1373,  before  he  pro- 
ceeded any  further  in  his  defign  for  the  latter,  he  eftablifhed 
a  fchool  at  Winchefter,  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  former, 
jmd  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

While  Wykeham  was  purfuing  thefe  generous  defigns,  and 
was  now  prepared  to  carry  them  into  execution,  he  was  on  a 
Adden  attacked  by  a  party  formed  againft  him  at  court ; 
and  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  not  only  obliged  him  to  lay  them 
afide  for  the  prcfent,  but  might  have  reduced  him  to  an  ina- 
bility of  ever  refuming  them.  This  was  in  the  laft  year  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III ;  when  the  duke  of  Lancafter  pro- 
cured articles  of  impeachment,  to  be  brought  againft  him  by 
certain  perfons,  for  divers  crimes  committed  by  him  during 
his  adminiftration  of  aff^airs ;  and  prevailed  fo  far  againft"  him, 
as  to  have  the  temporalities  of  his  fee  feized  by  the  king, 
and  himfelf  baniftied  from  court.  The  clergy  however  look- 
ing upon  thefe  proceedings,  not  only  as  injurious  to  Wyke- 
ham, but  as  an  infringement  of  the  liberties  of  the  church, 
and  the  people  confidering  him  at  the  fame  time,  as  a  per- 
fon  unjuftly  opprefTed  by  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  duke 
of  Lancafter,  a  tumult  enfued  in  his  behalf;  and  he  was 
reftored  to  the  temporalities  of  his  fee,  and  to  the  king's 
favour,  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  that  monarch,  which 
happened  the  21ft  of  June  1377.  Through  the  unhappy 
reign  of  his  fuccefibr  Richard  II,  when  nothing  was  feen  and 
heard  of  but  tumults,  feditions,  and  wars,  Wykeham  is  faid 
to  have  ccrndudled  himfelf  with  that  wifdom  and  caution, 
•  which  might  be  expe61:ed  from  one  of  his  great  experience ; 
and  being  now  delivered  from  the  perfecution  of  the  duke  of 
Lancafter,  and  difengaged  from  his  former  conftant  attendance 
on  publick  affairs,  he  was  refolved  to  apply  himfelf  to  the 
great  work  of  foundiiig  his  two  colleges,  which  he  had  long 
defigned,  and  for  which  he  had  many  years  been  making  pre- 
parations. The  work,  which  demanded  his  attention  firft, 
was  to  ere<5l  his  college  at  Oxford  :  the  king's  patent  for  the 

build- 
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building  of  which  is  dated  June  the  30th,  1379.  He  pub- 
lifhcd  his  charter  of  foundation,  the  26th  of  November  fol- 
lowing ;  by  which  he  intitled  his  college,  *'  Seinte  Marie 
"  college  of  Wyncheftre  in  Oxenford."  The  building  was 
begun  in  March  following,  and  finiftied  in  April  1386.  Du- 
ring the  carrying  on  of  this  work  at  Oxford,  he  eftablifhed 
in  proper  form  his  fociety  at  Winchefter.  His  charter  of 
foundation  bears  date  October  the  20th  1682,  in  which  he 
gives  his  college  the  fame  name  of,  "  Seinte  Marie  college  * 
*♦  of  Wyncheftre."  In  1387,  the  year  after  he  had  com- 
pleted his  building  at  Oxford,  he  began  that  at  Winchefter, 
and  finiflied  it  in  1393  :  he  Intended  this  fchool,  for  fuch  he 
might  have  called  it  more  properly,  as  a  nurfery  from  whence 
to  fupply  his  college  at  Oxford.  This  CDllege  does  not  go  by 
the  name  he  gave  it :  it  was  then  vulgarly  called  "  The 
**  New  college;"  and  this,  becoming  in  time  a  fort  of  a  pro- 
per name  for  it,  continues  in  common  ufe  to  be  fo  to  this  day. 
Thefe  were  noble  charities ;  and  Wykeham  enjoyed  for  many 
years  the  pleafure,  the  greateft  to  a  generous  heart  that  can 
be  enjoyed,  of  feeing  the  good  effedls  of  his  own  beneficence. 
Not  long  after  his  death,  one  of  his  own  fcholars,  whom  he 
had  himfelf  feen  educated  in  both  his  focictles,  and  had  pro- 
bably contributed  to  raife  to  a  confiderable degree  of  eminence, 
became  an  illuftrious  follower  of  his  great  example.  This 
was  Henry  Chlcheley,  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury  ;  who,  be- 
fides  a  chantry  and  hofpital,  which  he  built  at  Higham-Fer- 
rers,  the  place  of  his  birth,  founded  likev/ife  **  All  Soul's 
f*  college  in  Oxford,"  for  the  maintenance  of  forty  fellows. 
Shortly  after  this,  Henry  VI  founded  his  two  colleges  of  Eton 
and  King's  in  Cambridge,  intirely  upon  Wykeham's  plan ; 
whofe  ftatuteshe  tranfcribed,  without  any  material  alteration. 
In  the  year  1382,  the  biftiops  and  clergy  began  to  be 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  progrefs,  which  Wickliff^s  principles 
and  doctrines  were  daily  making,  and  efpecially  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford.  Several  profelTors  and  do<flors,  of  the 
firft  diftin6lion  for  learning  there,  began  to  defend  and  main- 
tain them  in  the  fchools,  and  to  preach  them  publickly ;  and 
in  fo  doing  were  openly  encouraged  and  fupported  by  the 
countenance  of  the  magiftrates  of  the  univerfity,  and  parti- 
cularly by  the  authority  of  the  chancellor  D^.  Robert  Rygge. 
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Courtney  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  thought  it  high  time  to 
inquire  into  this  matter,  and  to  take  proper  meafures  for 
putting  a  flop  to  this  growing  ieQ:  :  for  which  purpofe,  and 
to  give  all  poflible  weight  and  folemnity  to  his  proceedings, 
he  fummoned  feveral  aflemblies  of  the  bifhops  and  clergy. 
The  biftiop  of  Winchefter  affifted  at  each  of  thefe  aflemblies ; 
and  was,  after  the  archbiftiop,  the  principal  perfon  there. 
What  fhare  he  took  in  the  management  of  this  affair,  or 
with  what  fpirit  he  a6led  in  it,  does  not  at  all  appear  from 
any  authentic  evidence,  except  in  this  one  circumftance : 
that  when  the  chancellor  made  his  fubmiflion  to  the  archbi- 
ihop,  and  begged  pardon  for  his  offence,  the  biffiop  of  Win- 
chefter ftrenuoufly  interceded  for  him,  and  with  much  diffi- 
culty procured  his  peace ;  from  whence  it  (hould  feem,  that 
Wykeham  was  inclined  to  mild  and  gentle  methods  of  pror 
ceeding  in  this  important  and  delicate  bufinefs.  feut  the  bi- 
fhops  in  general  were  not  in  the  fame  way  of  thinking  :  con- 
trary meafures  were  purfued  :  the  Wickliffifts  were  perfecu- 
ted  and  difperfed :  the  feeds  of  the  reformation  were  fown 
more  widely  :  and  the  harveft,  by  being  delayed,  became 
the  more  plentiful. 

This  illu.ftrious  prelate  died  at  South  Waltham,  the  27th 
of  September,  1404  ;  and  was  buried  in  his  own  oratory,  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Winchefter :  in  rebuilding  and  re- 
pairing^ which  he  laid  out  immenfe  fums.  It  is  difficult  to 
penetrate  into  the  real  character  of  Wykeham,  from  any  re- 
cords that  are  extant  concerning  him.  The  monuments, 
which  remain  of  his  a<3;s  in  various  ways,  fhew  his  genius 
to  have  been  ftrong  and  univerfal  j  and  whatever  his  attain- 
ments in  letters  were,  he  had  at  leaft  the  good  (enie  to  fee, 
that  the  clergy,  though  they  had  almoft  engroffed  the  whole 
learning  of  that  age,  yet  were  very  defective  in  real  and  ufe- 
ful  knowledge.  Some  have  reprefented  him  as  net  without 
his  blemiflies  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had,  like  other  men, 
his  imperfeftions  and  infirmities,  how  unwilling  foever  his 
biographer  may  be  to  admit  them  ;  yet  this  may  incontefti- 
bly  be  faid  in  his  favour,  that  no  man  ever  exceeded  him  in 
beneficence  and  a6ts  of  charity,  as  well  before  as  after  his 
death, 
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XE  N  O  P  H  O  N,  an  illuftrious  philofopher,  foldler,  and 
writer  of  antiquity,  was  an  Athenian,  and  the  fon  of 
Gryllus,  a  perfon  of  high  rank.     The  time  of  his  birth  is 
BO  where  exprefiy  delivered  :  but  Steficlides,  as  cited  by  Dio- 
genes  Laertius,   affirms,  that  he  died  the  firft  year  of  the  in  vita  Xe- 
105th  olympiad;    and  Lucian,  that  he  lived  above  ninety  ^ophontis. 
years  :  whence  it  is  evident,  that  his  birth  muft  have  hap-    ^."  Longs- 
pened  in  the   Sid  olympiad,  where  Fabricius  has  fixed  it. 
Few  particulars  of  his  early  life  are  known.     Laertius  tells   Blbl.  Grac 
us,  that  meeting  Socrates  in  a  narrow  lane,  after  be  was  pret- 
ty  well  grown  up,  he  flopped  the  philofopher  with  his  ftaff ; 
and  aftced  him,  where  ail  kind  of  meats  were  to  be  fold?  To 
which  Socrates  made  a  ferious  anfwer :  and  then  demanded 
of  him,  where  it  was  that  men  were  made  good  and  virtuous  f 
At  which  Xenophon  paufing,  follow  me  then^  faid  Socrates, 
and  learn :  from  which  time  he  became  the  difciple  of  that 
father  of  ancient  wifdom. 

He  was  ons  of  his  moft  eminent  fcholars,  if  not  the  moft 
eminent,  for  the  difpute  lies  between  him  and  Plato  :  but  he 
did  not  excel  in  philofophy  only ;  he  was  alfo  famous  for 
arms  and  military  atchievements.  In  the  Peloponnefian  war, 
he  was  perfonally  engaged  in  the  fight  before  Delium,  the 
firft  year  of  the  89th  olympiad  j  in  which  the  Boeotians  over- 
came the  Athenians.  Here  Xenophon,  in  the  precipitation 
of  flight,  was  unhorled  and  thrown  down  ;  when  Socrates, 
who  having  loft  his  horfe  was  fighting  on  foot,  took  him 
upon  his  fhuulders,  and  carried  him  many  furlongs,  till  the 
enemy  gave  over  the  purfuit.  This  was  the  firft  eflay  of  his  j^^^^^  -^ 
military  profeffion  :  afterwards  he  became  known  to  the  vit.  Socratls. 
younger  Cyrus,  by  means  of  Proxenus  the  Boeotian,  who  was  [jb.  i".  ' 
favoured  by  that  prince,  and  refided  with  him  at  Sardis.  Prox- 
enus, then  Xenophon's  friend,  wrote  to  Athens  to  invite  him 
to  come  to  Cyrus :  Xenophon  fhewed  his  letter  to  Socrates, 
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defiring  his  advice  :  Socrates  referred  him  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  which  Xenophon  accordingly  confulted  :  but  inftead 
of  afking  whether  he  fhould  go  to  Cyrus,  he  enquired  how 
he  ihouid  go  to  him  ;  for  which  Socrates  reprimanded  him, 
yet  advifed  him  to  go.  Being  arrived  at  the  court  of  Cyrus, 
he  acquired  at  leaft  as  great  a  {hare  of  his  favour,as  Proxcnus 
himielf ;  and  accompanied  that  prince  in  his  expedition  to 
Perfia,  when  he  took  up  arms  againft  his  brother  Artaxerxes, 
who  had  fucceeded  his  father  Darius  in  the  kingdom.  Cyrus 
was  killed  ;  and  Artaxerxes  fent  the  day  after  to  the  Gre- 
cians, that  they  fhould  give  up  their  arms.  Xenophon  an- 
fwered  Phalinus,  who  brought  the  order,  that  **  they  had 
*'  nothing  left  but  their  arms  and  valour :  that  as  long  as  they 
<*  kept  their  arms,  they  might  ufe  their  valour  ;  but  if  they 
"  furrendered  them,  they  (hould  ceafe  to  be  mafters  of  them- 
«  felves."  Phalinus  replied,  fmiling,  *'  Young  man,  you 
"  look  and  fpeak  like  a  philofopher ;  but  aflure  yourfelf,  that 
**  your  valour  will  not  be  a  match  for  the  king's  power." 
Neverthelefs,  ten  thoufand  of  them  were  determined  to  at- 
tempt a  retreat,  and  adually  effected  it,  with  Xenophon  at 
their  head;  who  brought  them  from  Perfia  to  their  own  homes, 
remaining  vidlorious  over  all  who  attempted  to  oppofe  his 
paflage.  The  hiftory  of  this  expedition,  which  happened  in 
the  4th  year  of  the  94th  olympiad,  and  in  which  his  courage 
and  conduct  will  be  for  ever  memorable,  was  written  by  him- 
felf ;  and  the  work  is  flill  extant. 

After  this  retreat,  Xenophon  went  into  Afia  with  Agefi- 
laus,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians  j  to  whom  he  delivered  for 
a  fum  of  money  the  foldiers  of  Cyrus,  and  by  whom  he  was 
-  exceedingly  beloved.     Cicero  fays,  that  Xenophon  inftru6ted 

lib.  iii.  c.  '  him  ;  and  Plutarch,  that  by  his  advice  Agefilaus  fent  his  fons 
34-  .  to  be  educated  at  Sparta.     Agefilaus  paffed  into  Afia  the  firil 

filai.  '  y^'^''  °^  ^^^  9^^^  blympiad,  and  warred  fuccefsfully  againft 

the  Perfians  ;  but  the  year  after  was  called  home  by  the  La- 
cedaemonians, to  help  his  country,  which  was  invaded  by 
the  Thebans  and  their  allies,  whom  the  Perfian,  with  a 
view  of  drawing  the  war  from  his  dominions,  had  corrupted, 
D.uring  the  abfence  of  Xenophon,  the  Athenians  proclaimed 
4  decree  of  banifhment  againfl  him :  fome  fay,  for  Laconifm, 

upon 
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upon  his  going  to  Agefilaus  ;  others,  becaufe  he  took  part  a- 
gainft  the  king  of  Perfia  their  friend,  and  followed  Cyrus,  who 
had  aflifted  the  Lacedemonians  againft  them.  Whatever  was  * 
the  reafon,  he  was  obliged  to  fly ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
to  requite  him  for  fufFering  in  their  caufe,  maintained  him  at 
the  public  charge.  Then  they  built  a  town  at  ScIUuns,  ha- 
ving driven  the  Eleans  from  thence,  and  bcftowed  a  fair 
houfe  and  lands  upon  Xenophon  :  upon  which  he  left  Age- 
illaus,  and  went  thither,  with  his  wife  Philefia,  and  his  two 
fons  Diodorus  and  Gryllus.  At  this  place  of  retirement, 
he  employed  himfelf  in  planting,  hunting,  and  writing;  and 
Jed  a  life  truly  philofophic,  dividing  his  time  between  his 
friends,  rural  amufements,  and  letters. 

At  length,  a  war  arifing  between  the  Eleans  and  Lace- 
daemonians, the  Eleans  invaded  Scilluns  with  a  great  army  ; 
and  before  the  Lacedaemonians  came  to  their  relief,  feized  on 
the  houfe  and  lands  of  Xenophon.  His  fons,  with  fome 
few  fervants,  got  away  privately  to  Lepreum  :  Xenophon  firft 
to  Elis,  then  to  Lepreum  to  his  fons,  and  laftly  with  them 
to  Corinth,  where  he  took  a  houfe,  and  continued  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  During  this  time,  the  Argives,  Arca- 
dians, and  Thebans,  jointly  oppofed  the  Lacedzemonians, 
and  had  almoft  oppreffed  them,  when  the  Athenians  made  a 
public  decree  to  fuccour  them.  Xenophon  fent  his  fons  up- 
on the  expedition  to  Athens,  to  fight  for  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans ;  for  they  had  been  educated  at  Sparta,  in  the  difcipline 
of  that  place.  This  enmity  ended  in  a  great  battle  at  Man- 
tinea,  in  the  2d  year  of  the  iC4th  olympiad ;  when  Epami- 
nondas,  the  Theban  general,  though  he  had  gained  the 
vidlory,  was  yet  flain  by  the  hand  of  Gryllus.  This  Paufa- 
nias  affirms  to  have  been  attefted  both  by  the  Athenians 
and  Thebans  :  but  the  glory  was  fhort-lived  j  for  Gryllus 
himfelf  fell  in  the  fame  battle.  The  news  of  his  death 
reached  Xenophon,  as  he  was  facrificing  at  Corinth,  crown- 
ed with  a  garland  ;  who  immediately  laid  down  the  garland, 
and  demanded,  in  what  manner  he  died  ?  When  being  in- 
formed, that  Gryllus  was  fighting  in  the  midft  of  the  ene- 
my, and  had  flain  many  of  them,  he  put  on  the  garland 
pgain,  and  proceeded  to  facrifice,  without  fo  much  as  (bed- 
ding 
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ding   a  tearj   only  faying,    "  I  knew    that  I   begot  him 
"  mortal." 

Xenophon,  being  extremely  old,  died  at  Corinth  in  the 
firft  year  of  the  105th  olympiad  j  leaving  behind  him  many 
excellent  works,  of  which  a  fine  collection  are  happily 
come  down  to  us.  The  principal  of  theie  are,  the  Cyro-, 
pcedia,  or  the  life,  and  difcipline,  and  adions  of  the  Elder 
Cyrus ;  feven  books  of  the  expedition  of  the  Younger  Cy- 
rus into  Perfia,  and  of  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand 
Greeks  under  himfelf  j  feven  books  of  the  Grecian  hiftoryj 
four  books  of  the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  with  the  apolo- 
gia Socratis.  Cicero  tells  us,  probably  grounding  his  opi- 
nion upon  what  he  had  read  in  the  third  book  of  Plato  de 
hgibusy  that  the  Cyropadia  is  not  a  real  hiftory,  but  only  4 
moral  fable ;  in  which  Xenophon  meant  to  draw  the  pic- 
ture of  a  great  prince,  without  confining  himfelf  to  truth, 
except  in  two  or  three  great  events,  as  the  taking  of  Baby- 
Ad  Quin-  Ion,  and  the  captivity  of  Croefus.  His  words  are,  Cyrus  ilk 
tre°  Tb  **  Xenophonte  non  ad  hijloria  jidem  fcriptus^  fed  ad  effigiem 
ep.  I.  jujii  imperii ;   and  in  this  he  has  been  pretty  generally  fol- 

lowed, though  fome  have  thought  otherwife.  The  Hella- 
nica^  or  feven  books  of  Graecian  hiftory  are  a  continuation 
of  Thucydides  to  forty  eight  years  farther  ;  and  here  we  may 
feafonably  mention  a  noble  ihftance  of  Xenophon's  inte- 
grity and  goodnefs  of  nature,  who  freely  gave  the  public 
the  writings  of  Thucydides,  which  he  might  either  have 
fuppreflcd,  or  put  ofF  as  his  own.  The  fmaller  pieces  of 
Xenophon  are,  Agefilaus  ;  of  which  piece  Cicero  lays,  that 
Ad  Famili-  "  it  alonc  furpafieth  all  images  and  pi6lures  in  his  praife  :" 
ares,  lib.  v.  ^^^^  minus  ejl  Spartiates  Agefilaus  ille  perhtbendus^  qui  ne- 
que  pi  Slam  neque  fiSfam  imaginem  fuam  pajfus  eji  ejfe,  quam 
qui  in  eo  genere  laborarunt.  Unus  enim  Xeriophontis  libellus 
in  eo  rege  laudando  facile  omnes  imagines  omnium  Jiatuafque 
fuperavit.  "  Oeconomicks :""  with  which  work  Cicero 
was  fo  delighted,  that  in  his  younger  years  he  tranliated  it ; 
and  when  he  was  grown  old,  gave  this  honourable  teftimony 
i>e  Sfenec-  of  it,  and  the  other  v/ritings  of  Xenophon  :  Multas  ad  res 
per  utiles  Xenophontis  libri  Junty  quos  legite^  quafo^Jiudiofe^  ut 
facitis,     ^am  copiofe  ab  eo  agricultura  laudatur  in  eo  libra ^ 

qui 
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ml  efi  ae  tuerrda  re  familiari,  qui  Oeccnomicus  infer ihitur  ? 
<■  The  republic  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  republic  of 
*  the  Athenians ;  SymiJofium  ;  Hiero,  or,  of  a  Kingdom; 
'  Accounts  of  the  Revenues  ;  of  Horfes  ;  of  Horfemanfliip  i 
<  of  Hunting  ;  Epiftles." 

Xenophon  "^was  one  of  the  moft  accomplished  perfons  of 
mtiquity,  whether  we  mean  accompllfhments  of  the  body, 
)r  of  the  mind.  He  had  an  ingenious  modeft  look,  and 
vas  handfome  beyond  expreflion,  as  Laertius  fays  j  he  was 
Icilled  in  all  exercifes,  in  horfemanfhip,  hunting,  and  in 
:a6lics.  He  was  as  perfed  in  contemplation,  as  in  adion  ; 
md  "  the  only  man  of  all  the  philofophers,"  fays  Euna- 
pius,  **  who  adorned  philofophy  with  his  words  and  ac- 
'«  tions."  He  was  the  firft,  who  committed  the  difputations 
of  his  mafter  Socrates  to  writing  ;  and  he  did  that  with  the 
sreateft  fidelity,  without  inferting  excurfions  of  his  own,  as 
Plato  did  ;  whom  for  that  reafon,  as  Aulus  Gellius  ob- 
ferves,  he  accufeth  of  falihood.  That  there  was  a  great 
enmity  between  thefe  two  illuftrious  perfons,  is  related  by 
the  lame  author  ;  who,  as  a  proof  thereof,  alledges,  that 
neither  of  them  names  the  other  in  any  of  his  writings  : 
but,  as  Voffius  has  noted,  is  miftalccn  in  thisj  fince  Xeno- 
phon  mentions  Plato  once,  in  the  third  hooi  of  the  Memo- 
rabilia Socratis. 

Innumerable  are  the  eloges,  which  the  moderns  have  be- 
flowed  upon  this  fine  writer :  but  we  will  content  ourfelves 
with  feledting  two  or  three,  which  may  ferve  for  a  proper 
critique  upon  his  works  and  character.  '*  Xcnophon,  fays 
♦'  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  does  not  owe  the  glory,  he  has 
*'  been  in  pofleffion  of  for  fo  many  ages,  to  hiftory  alone  ; 
"  for  philofophy  and  arms  have  contributed  to  it :  and  I  bt;- 
♦'  lieve,  that  for  thefe  three  qualifications  he  may  be  as  well 
**  called  irifmegiftus,  as  that  Hermes  of  Egypt,  who  is 
**  univerfally  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  very  great  philo- 
*'  fopher,  a  very  great  captain,  and  a  very  great  hiftorio- 
^'  grapher.  He  has,  in  common  with  Caefar,  the  two  laft 
"  qualities  j  and  they  are  not  deceived,  who  find  a  third  re- 
*■'-  femblance  in  their  ftile  ;  purity,  elegance,  and  fweetnefs 
^*  being  natural  to  them  both.     They  have  each  an  agree- 

"  able 
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**  able  manner  of  exprefTion,  without  art  or  affectation  j 
*'  though  no  art  or  affeClation  whatever  can  come  near  it.  But 
*'  the  furnames  of  Apes  Attica  and  Mufa  Attica^  with  which 
*'  all  the  ancients  have  honoured  Xenophon,  is  not  only  a 
"  teftimony  of  the  beauty  of  his  language,  and  of  that  ho- 
•'  ney-like  fweetnela,  v/hich  the  graces  feem  to  have  poured 
*'  on  it  with  their  own  hands,  as  Quintillian  fpeaks  ;  it  is 
"  alfo  a  particular  mark  of  his  Attic  diale(St,  in  which  he 
*'  excelled  fo  much,  that  Laertius  gives  no  other  reafon  of 
*'  the  mifunderrtanding  between  Plato  and  him,  than  that  of 
*'  jealouly  between  them  on  this  account."  Speaking  after- 
v^'rds  of  the  Cyropadia,  the  Grecian  hiftory,  and  the  ex- 
pedition of  Cyrus,  vv'ith  the  memorable  retreat  of  the  ten 
thoufand,  "  thefe  compofitions,  he  fays,  are  fuch,  that  as, 
"  in  the  judgment  of  Dion  Chryfofiom,  they  may  ferve  for 
*'  a  rule  to  the  firft  minifters  of  ftate,  in  all  the  extent  of 
*'  their  politics  ;  fo  likewife  are  they  capable  of  forming  great 
'*  captains,  and  generals  of  armies.  We  have  two  famous 
^'  examples  of  this  among  the  Romans ;  for  have  not  they 
"  themfelves  owned,  that  their  Scipio  Africanus  had  the 
*'  works  of  Xenophon  almoft  always  in  his  hands ;  and  that 
*'  nothing  made  LucuUus  capable  of  oppofing  the  formi- 
*'  dable  Mithridates,  but  the  reading  of  the  fame  author?" 
The  jefuit  Rapin,  fpeaking  of  Xenophon  as  a  writer,  ex- 
prefTes  himfelf  thus :  "  he  has  a  purity  of  language,  a  na- 
*'  tural  and  agreeable  compofition,  a  rich  and  eafy  vein,  full 
"  of  admirable  fenfe,  a  clean  imagination,  and  a  curious 
"  turn  of  wit ;  but  not  much  greatnefs,  or  elevation.— 
"  Longinus  fays,  that  the  true  character  of  his  wit  con-. 
*'  fifted  in  his  fine  and  happy  way  of  thinking." 

But  a  great  genius  and  fine  critic  of  our  own  country, 
the  noble  author  of  tlie  Charaolerijlich^  has  done  him  Itili 
hiiiher  honour,  in  the  foliovvins  ^reat  and  exalted  flrain  of 
criticifm  :  **  'Tis  pleafiint  enough  to  confider,  fays  he,  how 
"  exa£l  the  refemblance  was  between  the  lineage  of  philo- 
"  fophy  and  that  of  poetry,  as  derived  from  their  two  chief 
*'  founders  or  patriarchs ;  in  whofe  loins  the  feveral  races  lay 
*'  as  it  were  inclofed.  For,  as  the  grand  poetic  fire  was,  by 
*'  the  confent  of  all  antiquity,  allowed  to  have  furnifhed 

"  fubjei^ 
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«  fub)e£l  both  to  the  tragic,  the  corttic,  and  every  other  kind 

•«  of  genuine  poetry ;  fo  the  philofephic  patriarch  in  the  fame 

*»  ntanner  containing  within  himfelf  the  feveral  genius's  of 

*'  philofophy,  gave  rife  to  all  thofe  feveral  manners,  in  which 

"  that  fcience  was  delivered.     His  difciple  of  noble  birth  and 

**  lofty  genius,  who  afpired  to  poetry  and  rhetoric^  took  the 

**  fubiime  part,  and  (hone  above  his  other  condifciples.     He 

**  of  mean  birth  and  pooreft  circumftances,  whofe  conftitu- 

"  tion  as  well  as  condition  inclined   him   moft  to  the  way 

**  we  caJl  fatiric,   took  the  reproving  part ;   which,   in  his 

*'  better-hunaoured  and  more  agreeable  fucceflbr,  turned  into 

*'  the  comic  kir>d,   and  went  upon  the  model  of  that  an- 

*'  cient  comedy,  which  was  then  prevalent.     But  another 

*'  noble   difciple,    (Xenopbon)  whofe  genius  was  towards 

*'  aftion,  and  who  proved  afterwards  the  greatefl  hero  of 

•*  his  time,  took  the  genteeler  part  and  fofter  manner.     He 

*'  joined  what  was  deepeft  and  moft  folid  in  philofophy, with 

*'  what  was  -eafieft  and   moft  refined  in  breeding,    and  in 

'*  the  character  and  manner  of  a  gentleman.     Nothing  could 

"  be  remoter,  than  his  genius  was,  from  the  fcholaftic,  the 

*'  rhetorical  or  mere  poetic  kind.     He  was  as  diftant  on  one 

*' hand,    from  the  fonorous,   high,    and   pompous    ftrain ; 

**  as,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  ludicrous,  mimical,  or 

**  fatiric.     This  was  that  natural  and  fimple  genius  of  anti- 

**  quity,  comprehended  by  fo  few,  and  fo  little  reliftied  by 

*'  the   vulgar.      This  was  that  philofophical  Menander  of 

**  earlier  time,  whofe  works  one  may  wonder  to  fee  pre- 

"  ferved    from    the  fame   fate ;    fince    in  the  darker   ages 

**  through  which  they  pafled,  they  might  probably  be  alike 

*<  negleded  on  account  of  their  like  fimplicity  of  ftyle  and 

*'  compofition."     Afterwards,  fpeaking  of  his  writings,  he 

calls  them  "  an  original  fyftem  of  works,  the  politeft,  wifeft,   ibid,  vol.ia. 

*'  ufefulleft,   and  (to  thofe  who  can  underftand   the  divine-  ^"  ^^^' 

^*  nefs  of  a  juft  fimplicity)  the  moft  amiable,  and  even  the 

"  moft  elevating  and  exalting  of  all  uninfpired  and  merely 

"  human  authors." 

The  works  of  Xenopbon  have  often  been  printed  col- 
Ie£tively  :  -by  Aldus,v,'ith  the  Greek  only,  at  Venice  1525,  fo- 
lio^ by  Hsary^tepheas,  with  a Lada  verfion, ia  J581,  folio; 

and 
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and  at  Oxford  1703,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  five  volumes  8vo. 
Sep;arately  have  been  publifhed  the  CyropaiJia,  Oxon^  ^7^7y 
4to,  and  1736,  8vo  ;  Cyri  Anabafis^  Oxon.  1735,  4to,  and 
1747,  8vo  J   Memorabilia  Socrath^  Oxon.  1741,   8vo. 

XENOPHON,   ufually   mentioned   with   the  epithet 

Ephefjus,  from  the  place   of  his   birth,    to   diftinguifh  him 

from  the  above  Xenophon  Socraticiis^   is  the  author  of  five 

books  **  Of  the  loves  of  Abrocomus  and  Anthia  :"  which 

are  intitled  Ephefiaca^  although  they  have  no  more  to  do 

with  the  town  of  Ephefus,  than  the  Mthiopics  of  Heliodo- 

rus,  which  is  a  love-romance  alfo,    have  with  the  affairs  of 

j^thiopia.     It  is  not  known,   when  this  author  lived ;    but 

Fabric.Bibl.   Fabricius  is  of  opinion,   that  he  wrote  before  Heliodorus. 

P^i^*^*^**'^*   Suidas   has  made  mention  of  this  romance;    and,  although 

▼.  vi.  p.807.    It  was  late  before  it  was  publifhed  for  the  firfl  time,  yet  ma- 

nufcripts  of  it  were  known  to  be  extant.     Montfaucon  fpoke 

licum"""p.  '  ^^  ^"^  which  he  had  feen,  or  at  leafl  knew  to  be,  in  the 

365.  library  of  the  nronaflety  of  the  Holy  Virgin  at  Florence; 

and  Politian  had  long  before  inferted  a  tranflation  of  fome 

Cap.  51.        pafTages  from  it  in   his  Mifcellanea.     Politian  was  prodigi- 

oufly  taken  with  this  author,   and  made  no  fcruple  to  rank 

him  with  the  Athenian  Xenophon  for  fweetnels  and  purity  of 

ftile  and  manner.     Fabricius  does  not  feem  to  go  fo  far  as 

Politian,   but  he  fpeaks  of  him  in  no  lefs  terms  than  thefe  : 

eft  fane  fuavis  leSfu  ac  deleSiahilii  hie  faiptor ;   di^io  piiray 

ekgans,   Candida^  facilis ;   narrutio  prejju^  aperta^   mirabilis^ 

aineena.     He  adds,  that  Grotius,   if  he  had  read  this  author, 

would  not  have  mentioned  him  as  an  exa^mple  of  obfcene 

writing ;    as  he  ha5  done  in   his  commentary  upon  Ephef. 

iv.  29. 

Antonio  Cocchi,  a  Florentine,  eminent  for  his  (kill  in  po- 
lite literature,  made  a  Latin  verhon  of  the  Ephef aca  ;  with 
which  he  caufcd  it  to  be  publifhed  at  London,  in  1726,  410. 
Suidas  has  called  them  ten  books  of  the  amours  of  Abroco- 
mus and  Anthia,  but  either  Suidas  or  his  tranfcribers  have 
blundered  ;  fince  the  ivork  feems  to  have  been  compleated 
in  the  five  that  are  extant.  Though  Politian  has  compared 
the  two  Xenophons  together,  yet  there  is  this  confiderable 

dif^ 
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difference  between  them,  that  the  Ephefian  is  fometimes  a 
little  inflaffed,  which  the  other  never  is ;  however,  to  give 
him  his  due,  lie  is  always  agreeable. 

XYLANDER  (Gulielmus)  a  German  of  great  abi- 
lities and  learning,   was  born  at  Auglburg,  the  26th  of  De- 
cember 1532,   of  parents,  who  were  very  honeft,  but  very  M.hhloT 
poor.     The  love  therefore  of  learnir^,  which  he  difcovered  Adam,  in 
from  his  infancy,  would  have  been  fruitlefs,  if  he  had  not   fop^o^^ 
luckily  met  with  a  patron.     This  was  Wolfgang  Relinger,  — Bayle,  ia 
a  fenator  of  Augfburg,  who  got  him  fupported  at  the  public   ^"^' 
expence,  till  the  progrefs  he  had  made  in  literature  procured 
him  admittance  into  the  colleges,   where  the  city  maintained 
a  certain  number  of  ftudents.     In  the  year  1549,   he  was 
fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Tubingen,    and   afterv/ards  to  that 
of  Bafil  ;  where  he  made  himfelf  confummate  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues.     Alelchior  Adam  affirms,   that  he   took 
a  mafter  of  arts  degree  at  Bafil  in  1556  ;   but  Mr.  Bayle  is 
of  opinion,  that  this  date  muft  be  miftaken  :   for  he  thinks  it 
improbable,  that  a  man,   who  had  employed  himfelf  vigo- 
roufly  in  ftudy,  and  was  born  with  fuch  fine  natural  talents, 
did  not  take  that  lower  degree  till  his  24th  year.     Add  to 
this,   fays  he,   that  Xylander  made  his  Latin  verfion  of  Dion 
Caflius  in  the  year  1557  :   at  which  time  he  was  fo  good  a 
fcholar,  that  he  employed   but  feven  months  in  this  work  ; 
for  the  truth  of  which  he  appeals  to  Mr.  Herwart,  a  fenator 
of  Augfburg   and    his    patron,    to  whom    he   dedicates   it. 
Having  given  ample  proof  of  his  learning,  and  efpecially  rf 
his  uncommon  {kill  in  the  Greek  tongue,   he  was  invited  in 
1558   to  Heidelberg,    to  take  pofTeilion   of  the  Greek  pro- 
feffor's  chair,   then  vacant.     In  1566,   the  elector  palatine 
Frederic  III,  and  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,   having   called 
an  aflembly  of  the   clergy,   to  hold   a  conference  upon  the 
[   eucharifl,  about  which  there  were  great  difputes,  Xylander 
\   was  chofen  by  the  elefior  as  fecretary  of  the  afiembly,    to- 
gether with  Ofiander,  who  was  named   by  the  duke  :   he 
'   executed  the  fame  office  upon  a  fimilar  occafion  in  1571. 
^xceffive  application  to  books  is  fuppofed  to   have  brought 
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an  ninefs  upbrt  him,  of  which  he  died  in  February  in  1576,' 
aged  forty-three  years. 

He  had  a  vaft  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  he 
employed  it  in  tranflatingGreek  authors  into  Latin :  but  be- 
ing always  very  poor,  and  obliged  to  labor  for  bread  inftead 
of  fame,  is  the  caufe  of  many  errors  having  crept  into  his 
verfions ;  fftice,  felling  his  fheets  as  faft  as  he  wrote  then*' 
to  the  bookfellers,  he  was  naturally  led  to  be  more  follicit- 
6us  about  the  quantity,  than  the  quality  of  what  Was  written. 
Of  the  many  authors  which  he  tranflated,  the  chief  are,' 
Dion  Caflius,  Marcus  Antoninus,  Plutarch,  Strabo. 
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ZEUXIS,  a  very  famous  painter  of  antiquity,  floriflied 
about  400  years  before  Chrift,  or  about  the  95th  olym- 
piad. The  particulars  relating  to  his  country  are  a  little 
confufed :  for  though  TuUy,  Pliny,  and  .^lian  agree  in  af- 
firming, that  he  was  of  Heraclea,  yet  they  have  not,  among 
the  numerous  cities  of  that  name,  told  us  the  Heraclea,  in 
which  Zeuxis  was  born.  Father  Hardouin  conjedlures,  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Heraclea,  near  Cretona  in  Italy.  Pliny 
reprefents  the  art  of  painting,  the  rudiments  of  which  had 
been  difcovered  by  Apollodorus,  to  have  been  carried  to  con- 
fiderable  perfe6iion  by  this  painter.  Some  authors  relate,- 
that  he  found  out  the  manner  of  difpofing  lights  and  fha- 
dows  J  luminum  uinbrar unique  invenijfe  raihnem  traditur : 
and  he  is  allowed  to  have  excelled  in  colouring.  Ariftotle 
cenfured  this  defe£l  in  his  paintings,  that  the  manners  or 
paffions  were  not  exprefled  in  them  :  neverthclefs  Pliny  de- 
clares the  direft  contrary  with  regard  to  the  picture  of  Pene- 
lope ;  "  in  which  Zeuxis,  fays  he,  feems  to  have  painted 
"  the  manners." 

This  painter  amafled  immenfe  riches;  and  he  once  made  a 
{hew  of  them  at  the  Olympic  games,  where  he  appeared  m 
a  cloak  embroidered  with  gold  letter's  expreffing  his  name. 
When  he  found  himfelf  thus  rich,  he  would  not  fell  hi* 

works 
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Ivorks  ahy  longer,  but  ga^e  them  away.  Was  not  this  ge- 
nerous ?  and  did  it  not  (hew  a  noble  moderation,  which 
knew  when  it  had  enough  ?  You  will  not  attribute  it  to 
either  gencrofity  or  contempt  of  money,  when  you  hear  his 
reafon :  it  was,  and  he  declared  it  frankly,  that  no  price 
could  be  fet  upon  them.  His  Helen  was  the  picture,  which 
made  the  greateft  noife.  Before  he  had  left  off  felling  his 
works,  he  ufed  to  make  people  pay  for  feeing  them  ;  but  he 
infifted  always  upon  ready  money  for  (hewing  his  Helen  : 
which,  fays  JEWzn,  gave  occafion  to  the  wags,  to  call  her 
"  Helen  the  courtezan."  He  did  not  fcruple  to  write  under- 
neath this  piifture  the  three  verfes  of  the  Iliad,  in  which  Ho- 
mer reprefehts  Priam  and  the  venerable  fages  of  his  council 
confefling,  that  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  were  not  to  blame 
fbr  having  expofed  themfelves  to  fo  many  calamities  for  the 
Jove  of  Helen,  her  beauty  equalling  that  of  the  goddefles. 
It  cannot  be  very  well  determined,  whether  this  Helen  of 
Zeuxls  be  the  fame  as  that,  which  was  at  Rome  in  Pliny's 
time  }  or  that,  which  he  painted  for  the  inhabitants  of  Cro- 
tona,  to  be  hung  up  in  the  tem.ple  of  Juno.  What  he  re- 
quired of  the  people  of  Crotona,  with  refpeft  to  this  pifture, 
is  fingular  enough.  They  had  prevailed  upon  him  to  come 
among  them,  by  giving  him  a  large  fum,  in  order  to  paint  a 
great  number  of  pictures,  with  which  they  intended  to  adorn 
this  temple ;  and  when  he  told  them,  that  he  intended  to 
draw  the  pidure  of  Helen,  they  were  extremely  well  fatis- 
fied,  knowing  that  his  chief  excellency  lay  in  painting  wo- 
men. For  this  purpofe,  he  defired  to  fee  the  moft  beautiful 
girls  of  their  city  :  upon  which  they  took  him  to  the  place 
where  the  young  boys  were  learning  their  exercifes,  where 
he  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  feeing,  whether  they  were  hand- 
Ibme  and  well-fliaped  in  every  part,  they  being  naked  ;  and 
as  he  feemed  much  pleafed  on  this  occafion,  they  gave  him 
to  underftand,  that  he  might  jtidge  from  thence  whether 
there  were  any  beautiful  girls  in  their  city,  fince  the  filters  of 
thofe  boys,  whom  he  thought  moft  beautiful,  were  among 
them.  He  then  defired  to  have  a  fight  of  fuch,  as  pofleffed 
the  greateft  charms  ;  and  the  council  of  the  city  giving  or- 
ders for  all  the  maidens  to  come  to  one  place,  in  order  that 
Vol.  XI.  K  k  Zcuxis 
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Zeuxis  might  make  choice  of  fuch  as  he  thought  fitteft  for 

his  purpofe,  he  pitched  upon  five  ;    and  copying  the  greateft 

excellencies  of  each,  drew  from  tlience  the  pifture  of  Helen. 

Cicero,   who  inforirjs  us  of  thefc  particulars,  in  the  place 

above  cited,  leaves  his  readers  to  gucfs,  that  the  painter  would 

Inlocofupra  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  young  beauties  naked  ;  but  Pliny  fays  this  ex- 

citato,  prefsly,   and  even  that  he  faw  them  in  this  condition,   before 

he  pitched  upon  the  five  in  qucftion.     He  does  indeed   tell 

us,  that  Zeuxis  worked   for  the  Agrigentines,   and  not  the 

Crotoniates,  and  does  not  fay  who  was  the  perfon  reprefent- 

ed  by  this  pidiure  ;  but,  excepting  this,  it  appears  that  he 

relates  the  fame  ftory  with  Cicero*     Thefe  five  maidens  were 

greatly  applauded   by  the  poets,  their  beauty  having  been 

preferred  by  him,  who  was  juftly  confidered  as  the  greateft 

judge  of  beauty  ;   and  their  names  accordingly  did  not  fail  c^ 

being  confecrated    to  pofterity,   although  they  are  not  now 

to  be  found. 

Many  curious  particulars  are  recorded  of  this  painter.  His 
difpute  with  Parrhafius  for  the  prize  in  painting,  and  how 
he  loft  it,  is  related  by  Pliny  in  the  following  manner. 
Zeuxis  had  painted  fome  grapes  fo  very  naturally,  that  the 
birds  ufed  to  come  and  peck  them  j  and  Parrhafius  painted  a 
curtain  fo  artfully,  that  Zeuxis,  miftaking  it  for  a  real  cur-r 
tain  which  hid  his  rival's  work,  ordered  it  to  be  drawn  afide, 
that  he  might  fee  Parrhafius'  painting :  but  finding  his  mif- 
fake,  he  confefled  himfelf  vanquiftied  ;  fince  he  had  only 
impofcd  upon  birds,  whereas  Parrhafius  had  mifled  even  thofe 
who  were  mafi:ers  of  the  art.  Another  time,  he  painted  a 
boy  loaded  with  grapes,  when  the  birds  fliew  again  to  this 
piiSture,  at  which  he  was  vexed ;  and  frankly  confefl'ed,  that 
it  was  not  fufficiently  hniflied  j  fince,  had  he  painted  the  boy 
as  perfeiflly  as  the  grapes,  the  birds  would  have  been  afraid 
of  him,  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedon,  made  ufe  of  Xeuxis's 
pencil  for  the  embellifhment  of  his  houfe  ;  upon  which  So- 
crates made  this  refle6lion,  as  it  is  preferved  by  JEVi^n^ 
hva'xir'.  *c.  *'  Archelaus,  (aid  he,  has  laid  out  a  vaft  fum  of  money  upon 
*7'  *•  his  houfe,  but  nothing  upon  himfelf :  whence  it  is,  that 

**  numbers  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  fee  his  houfe, 
*«  but  none  to  fee  him  j  except  thofe,  who  are  tempted  by 

»'his 
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<«  his  money  and  prefents,  and  who  will  not  be  found  among 
"  the  worthieft  of  men." 

One  of  Zeuxis's  fineft  pieces  was  a  Hercules  ftrangling 
fome  dragons  in  his  cradle,  in  the  prefence  of  his  frighted 
mother :  but  he  himfelf  efteemed  chiefly  his  athleta  or  cham- 
pion, under  which  he  made  a  verfe  that  became  afterwards 
famous,  viz.  that  "  it  would  be  eafier  to  envy,  than  to 
imitate  that  pid^ure."  It  is  probable,  that  he  valued  his 
Alcmena,  fmce  he  prefcnted  it  to  the  Agrigentines.  He 
did  not  fet  up  for  a  fwift  painter:  he  ufed  to  fay  to  thofe 
who  reproached  him  with  flownefs,  that  *'  he  was  indeed  a 
*'  long  time  in  painting,  but  that  it  was  alfo  to  laft  a  long 
*'  tioie."  Lucian  has  given  us  a  defcription  of  a  piiSture 
of  Zeuxis,  which  deferves  to  be  read  :  it  is  of  a  female 
centaur. 

We  are  told  that  Zeuxis,  having  painted  an  old  woman, 
laughed  fo  heartily  at  the  fight  of  this  picture,  that  he 
<iied.  This  circumftance  is  related  by  Verrius  Flaccus, 
under  the  word  PiSfor  ;  but  is  probably  fabulous.  More 
particulars  may  be  found  concerning  this  painter,  in  Junius 
ae  Pi£Jura  Veterum ;  and  alfo  in  Mr.  Bayle's  diftionar)*, 
under  the  word  Zeuxis,  from  whence  this  account  is  chiefly 
t^iken. 

Z  O  S  I  M  U  S,  an  ancient  hlftorian,  who  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
was   a 'man  of  qualify  and   place,  having;  the  title  of  count, 
and  being  advocate  of  the  treafury.     There  are  extant  of  his    oth.cod^os' 
fix  books  of  hiftory,  in   the  firft  of  which  he  runs  over  the   — Fabric. 
Roman  affairs    in  a  very  fuccinct  and  general  manner,  from   VoI.t  J^*^ 
Auguftus    to    Dioclcfian  :    the  other  five   books    are   writ-   p.  581. 
ten  more  largely  and  difFufively,  efpecially  when  he  comes 
to  the  time  ot  Theodofms  the  great,   and  of  his  children  Ar- 
cadius  and  Honorius,  becaufe  he  then  wrote  of  what  he  had 
feen.     He  goes  but  little  beyond  the  fiege  of  Rome  by  Ala- 
ric,  and  the  fources  of  divifion  between  him  and  Honorius  : 
and  i.^deed  v/e  have  but  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  book,  the 
end  being  loft.     It  has  been  pretty  generally  {uppoled,   that 
Zofimus  did  little  more  than   abridge  Eunapius's  hiftory  of 

K  k    2~  the 
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theCaefars,  which  fuppoHtion  was  grounded,  as Photius  relates, 
on  the  great  refemblance  between  the  one  and  the  other,  except 
in  thofe  places  where  Stilico  was  concerned,  whom  Zofimus 
did  not  abufe  as  F.unapius  did.  Zofimus  was  a  Pa^an,  and  a 
moft  zealous  one  too ;  whence  we  find  him  frequently  inveigh- 
ing with  great  bitternefs  againfl  the  Chriftian  princes,  par- 
ticularly againft  Conftantine  the  great  and  the  elder  Theo« 
dofius.  Photius  fays,  that  he  barks  like  a  dog  at  thofe  of 
'  the  chriftian  religion  ;  and  few  Chriftian  authors  till  Leun- 

clavius,  who  tranflated  his  hiftory  into  Latin,  made  any  apo- 
Jugemens  logy  for  him.  *'  To  fay  the  truth,  fays  La  Moihe  le  Vayer, 
lurks  anci-  <,i  ajthougt^  this  learned  German  defends  him  very  perti/iently 
tieiis.  "  in  many  things,  {hewing  how  wrong  it  would  be  to   ex- 

**  pe6l  from  a  Pagan  hiftofian,  like  Zofimus,  other  fenti- 
"  timents  than  thofe  he  profefled  ;  or  that  he  fhould  refrain 
*'  from  difcovering  the  vices  of  the  firft  Chriftian  emperors, 
'?  fince  he  has  not  concealed  their  virtues  ;  yet  it  cannot  be 
'*  denied,  fhat  in  very  many  places  he  has  (hewn  more  ani- 
**  mofity,  than  the  laws  of  hiftory  permit."  Then  having 
produced  fome  inftances  to  thefe  purpofes,  he  goes  on  thus : 
*'  We  fhall  lefs  ^yonder  at  the  averfion  of  Zofinus  toChri- 
**  ftians,  w^ien  we  confider  what  a  deference  he  paid  to  all 
**  the  fuperftitions  of  idolatry;  which  made  him  relate  many 
"  tales,  that  I  (hould  have  thought  unworthy  of  hiftory,  if, 
**  as  I  have  already  obferved,  the  like  were  not  to  be  found 
"  in  thofe,  who  have  written  with  the  greateft:  reputation. 
*'  — It  is  reafonable  then  to  own,  that  infidelity  has  made 
*'  Zofimus  infert  many  things,  either  in  favor  of  his  altars,  " 
*'  whofe  dcftruction  he  was  unwilling  to  fee,  or  againft  ours 
**  which  he  could  not  endure  ;  and  this  fo  much  to  the 
**  prejudice  of  his  hiftory,  that  we  might  therefore  be  led  to 
**  defpife  it,  if  it  did  not  contain  a  great  number  of  cu- 
*'  rious  and  entertaining  things,  which  are  to  be  found  no 
*'  where  elfe." 

His  ftile,  in  the  judgment  of  Photius,  is  recommcn4abIe 
for  its  purity,  and  that  agreeable  fweetnefs,  which  almoft 
always  accompanies  what  is  written  intelligibly.  His  fen- 
tences  are  fhort,  and  his  phrafe  concife  ;  as  it  is  natural 
to  exped  from  one,  who  brings  Into  a  narrow  compais, 

what 
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Mrhwt  others  had  treated  more  diffufedly.  It  is  alfo  for  this 
reafon,  that  Photius  obterves  his  language  to  be  almoft 
without  figures,  which  are  not  proper  for  the  manner  of 
writing  which  he  purfued  :  he  iikewife  abftained  from 
fpeeches,  and  all  thofe  ornaments,  which  only  become  the 
great  hiftorian  and  orator.  The  fix  books  of  his  hiftory 
have  been  publlftied,  with  the  Latin  verfion  of  Leunclavius, 
at  Frankfort  1590,  with  other  minor  hiftorians  of  Rome, 
in  folio;  at  Oxford  1679,  in  8vo ;  and  at  Ciza  the  fame 
year,  under  the  care  of  Cellarius,  in  8vo.  This  Jaft  edi- 
tion was  dedicated  to  Graevius,  and  reprinted  at  Jena  17 14, 
in  8vo, 

ZUCCHERO  (Taddeo)  an  Italian  painter,  was 
born  at  St.  Angelo  in  Vado,  in  the  duchy  of  Urbin, 
anno  1529;  and  was  initiated  in  his  art  by  his  father, 
who  was  an  ordinary  pamter.  At  fourteen  years  of  age, 
he  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  placed  under  Pietro  Cala- 
broj  whofe  wife  was  fo  covetous,  that  {he  almoft  ftarved 
him,  and  forced  him  to  look  out  for  another  mafter.  How- 
ever he  went  to  no  other,  but  contented  himfelf  with  con- 
ti^inplating  Raphael's  works  and  the  Antique  fcuiptures : 
he  improved  himfelf  alfo  greatly  by  the  ftudy  of  anatomy. 
He  excelled  chiefly  in  a  florid  invention,  a  genteel  manner 
<J  defign,  and  in  the  good  difpofition  and  oeconomy  of 
his  pieces :  but  was  not  fo  much  admired  for  his  colour- 
ing, which  was  generally  unpleafant,  and  rather  refem- 
bled  the  ftatues  than  the  life.  He  never  worked  out  of 
Italy  :  Rome,  Tivoli,  Florence,  Caparola  and  Venice, 
were  the  places  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf;  but  left 
many  pieces  unfiniflicd,  being  fnatched  away  in  his  prime, 
4nno  1566. 

ZUCCHERO  (Frederico)  an  eminent  painter, 
and  brother  of  Taddeo,  was  born  1 543,  and  carried  to  the 
Jubilee  at  Rome  in  1550  ;  when  he  was  placed  under  his 
bi other  Taddeo,  who  was  then  one  of  the  moft  famous 
painters  in  Italy.  He  afterwards  fet  up  for  a  mafter-pain- 
tpvy  and  nni(hed  many  of  his  brother's  pieces.  Pope  Gre- 
gory 
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gory  XIII,  employed  him  :  when  Zucchero  having  z  diffe- 
xencc  with  fome  of  his  officers,  drew  a  pidure  of  flander, 
afterwards  engraved  by  Cornelius  Cort,  in  which  he  repre- 
fented  thofe  who  had  offended  him  with  afTes  ears.  He 
cxpofed  it  publickly  over  the  door  of  St.  Luke's  Church  ; 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
Pope's  indignation.  He  worked  in  France  for  the  cardi- 
nal of  Lorrain,  and  in  the  Efcurial  for  Philip  II,  without 
giving  content  to  either  the  one  or  the  other.  He  was 
more  fortunate  in  England,  where  he  drew  the  picture  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  did  feme  other  pieces  that  were 
very  much  commended.  At  laft,  returning  to  Italy,  and 
having  worked  fome  time  in  Venice,  Pope  Gregory  re- 
called and  pardoned  him.  Soon  after,  he  fet  up  the  Aca- 
demy of  painting,  by  Virtue  of  a  brief  obtained  from  this 
pope ;  of  which  being  chofen  the  firft  prince  himfelf,  he 
fcuilt  a  noble  apartment  for  their  meeting.  He  went  after- 
wards to  Venice,  to  print  fome  books  he  had  written  on 
painting:  from  thence  pafled  on  to  Savoy  j  and  in  a  jour- 
ney to  Loretto,  died  at  Ancona,  in  the  year  1609.  He 
differed  but  little  from  his  brother  in.  his  ftile,  and  man- 
ner of  painting  i  though  in  fculpture  and  architecture  he. 
was  far  more  excellent. 

ZUINGLIUS  (Ulricus)  an  able  and  zealous  re- 
former of  the  church,  who  laid   the  foundation  of  a  divi- 
fion   from   Rome   in   Switzerland,    at    the    fame  time  that 
Luther  did  the  fame   in  Saxony,  was   born  at  VVildehaufen 
TTa  r'xn'?      i"  Switzerland  the   ift  of  January  1487.     He  was  fent  to 
Sibiiothe-     fchool  at  Bafil   at  ten  years  of  age,  and  from   thence  re- 
cidi-rftifaV     nioved  to  Bern,  where  he  learned  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
-Authors.       tongues.     He  ftudied  philofophy   at  Vienna,   and  divinity  at 
Cxat.  XVI.     jj^Qj^  where  he  was   admitted  doitor  i;i  the  year  1505.     He 
bcwan   to  preach  with   good  fuccefs  in  1506,  and  was  cho- 
fen  miniiler   of  Glaris,   a  chief  tov.'a   in  the  canton  of  the 
fame  name,  where    he  continued  till  the  year  15 16.     Then 
he  was  invited  to  Zurich,  to  undertake  the  principal  charge 
of  that  city,   and   to   preach    the  word   of  God  there ;    and 
upon   the   preaching   of  Luther,    which    began   in    15 17, 

file  wed 
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fliewed  himfelfvery  favourable  to  that  reformer;  for,  though 
he  refufed  to  read  his  books  himfelf,  having  been  otherways 
inftru6led  in  thofe  matters,  yet  he  recommended  them  to 
his  hearers. 

About  that  time  a  francifcan  of  Milan,  being  fent  from 
Leo  X,  as  general  vifitof  of  his  ordei,  came  to  publifh  in- 
dult^encies  at  Zurich,  and  preached  according  to  the  ufual 
manner ;  namely,  "  That  the  pope  had  granted  an  abfolute 
**  pardon  of  fins  to  thofe,  who  purchafed  fuch  indulgencies 
"  with  money,  and  that  men  might  by  this  means  deli- 
"  ver  fouls  infallibly  from  purgatory :"  when  Zuinglius, 
after  the  example  of  Luther,  declaimed  powerfully  not  only 
a<»ainft  the  preacher,  but  even  againft  the  indulgencies,  or 
at  leaft  the  ufe  that  was  made  of  them.  Hugh,  bifhop  of 
Conftance,  fuppofing  that  he  was  difpleafed  only  with  the 
abufe  of  them,  exhorted  him  to  go  on,  and  promifed  him 
his  patronage;  but  Zuinglius  went  farther,  and  follicited 
the  bifhop,  and  the  pope's  legate  in  Switzerland,  to  fa- 
vour the  doctrine  he  was  about  to  eftablifli,  and  which  he 
called  Evangelical  Truth,  The  bifhop  and  the  legate  re- 
fuflng  to  hearken  to  his  propofals,  he  told  them,  that  he 
would  oppofe  the  errors  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  propa- 
gate his  own  do(Elrines,  in  fpite  of  them ;  and  thus  con- 
tinued to  preach,  from  the  beginning  of  15 19  to  1523,  not 
only  againft  indulgencies,  but  other  articles  of  the  Catholic 
church. 

Zuinglius  made  no  lefs  progrefs  with  the  reformation 
in  Switzerland,  than  Luther  did  in  Saxoay,  yet  carried 
himfelf  with  more  moderation  and  prudence;  for  though  by 
four  years  preaching  he  had  prepared  the  magiftrates  and 
people,  and  knew  that  they  were  difpofed,  to  caft  off  the 
doctrine  and  difcipline  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  re- 
ceive his  ngw  opinions,  yet  he  would  not  attempt  to  make 
any  alterations  in  the  external  worfhip  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  civil  powers,  and  to  that  end  caufed  an  affembly 
to  be  called  by  the  fenate  of  Zurich  January  the  29th  1523, 
that  the  differences  among  preachers  in  matters  of  religion 
might  be  compofed.  The  fenate  by  their  edi6l  invited  all 
ccddlaftics  of  their   canton,  and  gave  the  bilhop  of  Con- 

itance 
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fiance  notice  of  It,   that  he  might  either  be  prefent  by  hfnf- 
felf  or   his  deputies  ;   and   the  aflembJy  met  at  the  day  ap- 
pointed.    Here  Zuingliys  declared,  *'  that    the  lijjht  of  the 
"  gofpel    having   been    much   obfcured,    and    almoft  extir?- 
"  guifhed  by  human  traditions,   feveral  perfons  of  late  had 
*'  endeavoured  to  reftore  it  by  preaching  the  word  of  God 
"  in  its  purity ;    that  he   himfelf  w^as  one  of  that  number ; 
*'  and  though  he  had  for  five  yeafs  paft  taught  nothing,   but 
*«  what  was  contained   in  holy  fcripture,  yet  he   had  been 
*'  treated  as   an  heretic  and  feducer ;  that  it   was  for  this 
*'  reafon,   he    had  defired   to   give  an    account  of  his  doc- 
**  trines  before  the   fenate   of  Zurich,    and   the   bifhop   of 
**  Conftance  or  his  deputies  ;  and  that  they  might  the  more 
*'  eafily  underftand  them,  he  had  dravvn  them  out  into  fixty 
*'  feven    propofitions."     The  dodrine,    contained   in    thef6 
propofitions,     may  be    reduced    to   the    following   articles: 
*'  I.  That  the  gofpel  is  the  only  rule  of  faith.     2.  That 
*'  the  church  is    the  communion  of  faints.     3.  That  we 
"  ought  to  acknowledge  no  head  of  the  church  but  Jefus 
*<  Chrlft.      4.    That    all    traditions     are    to     be   rejected'. 
*'  5.  That  there  is  no  other  facrlfice,    but  that   of  Jefus 
**  Chrift   tipon  the  crofs ;    and  that  the  mafs    is  no   facri- 
*'  fice,    but    a  commemoration   of  the    facrifice  of  Chriff; 
*'  6.  That  we  have  need   of  no  other  intercefibr  with  God 
**  but  Jefus  Chrift.     7.  That  all  forts  of  meat  may  be  eaten 
"  at    all   times.     8.    That    the  habits  of  monks  fmell   of 
"  hypocrify.     9.  That  marriage  is  allowed    to  all  the  world, 
*'  and  no  man  obliged  to  make  a  vow  of  chaftity  :  and  that 
**  priefts  are  not  at  all  debarred  the  privilege  of  being  married. 
*'  10.  That  excommunication  ought  not  to  be  infli(3ed  by 
»'  the  bifhop  alone,  but  by  the  whole  Church  j  and  that  only 
**  notorious  offenders  ought  to  be  excommunicated,   j  i.  That 
*'  the  power,   which  the  pope  and  bifhops  afTume  to  them- 
"  felves,  is  errant  pride,  and  hath  no  foundation  in  fcripture; 
*«  12.  Tha:   none  can  forgive  fins  but  God  ;  and  that  con- 
*'  feffion  of  fins  to  a  priefl  is  only  to  beg  his  ghofily  advice. 
♦*  13.  That  the  fcripture  teaches  no  fuch  place  as  purgatory.- 
**  14.  That  the  charadier,   which  the  facraments  are  faid  to 
**  imprefs^  is  a  modern  invention.    15.  That  the  fcripture -ac- 

*'  knowledges 
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•*  knowledges    none   for  priefts  and  bifhops,    but   fuch  as 
**  preach  the  word  of  God." 

He  aJfo  offered  to  deliver  his  judgment  about  tythes,  the 
revenues  of  the  church,  the  condition  of  infants  not  bap- 
tized, and  about  confirmation,  if  any  perfon  fhould  be  wil- 
ling to  difpute  with  him  upon  thdfe  points.  John  Faber, 
one  of  the  three  deputies  whom  the  bifhop  of  Conftance 
had  fent,  and  his  chief  vicar,  anfwered,  that  he  was  not 
come  to  difpute  about  ceremonials  and  cuftoms,  which  had 
for  many  ages  been  ufed  in  the  church  ;  nor  did  he  think 
fit  to  debate  about  that  affair  then,  but  would  refer  it  to 
the  general  council,  which  was  to  meet  ftiortly  according 
to  the  conftitution  of  the  diet  of  Nuremberg.  Zuinglius 
replied,  **  that  they  ought  not  to  regard,  how  long  a  thing 
*'  has  been  or  has  not  been  in  ufe,  but  to  obferve  only,  whe- 
"  ther  or  no  it  be  agreeable  to  truth,  or  t.he  law  of  God, 
**  to  which  cuftom  could  not  be  oppofed  ;  and  that  there 
•*  were  learned  men  in  the  prefent  airembly,  who  could 
•*  very  well  determine  the  matters  in  queltion,  without 
"  referring  them  to  a  council,  fince  even  private  chrvftians, 
"  enlightened  by  the  fpirit  of  God,  could  difcern  between 
•*  thofe  that  did  and  did  not  underftand  the  fcripfure."  The 
refult  of  this  conference  was  in  favour  of  Zuingiius  ;  and 
the  fenate  ordained  by  an  edidV,  "  that  he  fhould  go  on 
**  to  teach  and  preach  the  word  of  God,  and  the  dodrine 
•*  of  the  gofpel  after  the  fame  manner,  that  he  had  hitherto 
"  done ;  and  that  no  pallors  either  in  the  city  or  country 
*'  Ihould  teach  any  thing,  that  could  not  be  proved  by 
"  the  gofpel,  and  fliould  alfo  abftain  from  accufations  of 
«'  herefy." 

After  an  edid  fo  favourable,  the  do(5lrines  of  Zuing- 
lius, which  moft  of  the  paftors  had  before  embraced, 
were  preached  under  the  name  of  Evangelical  Truth  in 
almoft  all  the  churches  of  the  canton  of  Zurich ;  but, 
becaule  the  outward  worfhip  was  contrary  to  their  doctrines, 
images  ftill  remaining,  and  mafs  being  celebrated,  and  they 
durft  not  abolifh  it  without  authority  ;  Zuinglius,  to  per- 
fedl  his  defign,  engaged  the  fenate  to  call  a  new  aflembly 
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in  0(3ober  the  fame  year,  when  the  biffcops  of  Conftance, 
Coine,  and  Bafil,  with  the  univerfity  of  this  latter  city, 
and  the  twelve  cantons  of  Switzerland,  were  invited  to  fend 
their  deputies.  The  fenate  aflembled  upon  the  day  ap- 
pointed, debates  were  held  upon  the  points  in  queftion  ; 
and  the  refult  was  an  edid,  by  which  the  priefts  and  monks 
were  forbidden  to  make  any  public  proceffions,  to  carry 
the  holy  facrament,  or  to  elevate  it  in  the  church,  that  it 
might  be  worfliipped  :  reliques  were  taken  out  of  churches, 
and  it  was  forbidden  to  play  upon  organs,  to  ring  the  bells, 
to  blefs  palm- branches,  fait,  waters,  or  tapers,  and  to  ad- 
minifter  the  fupreme  unclion  to  the  fick  :  in  ftiort,  a  good 
part  of  the  outward  worftiip  and  ceremonies  of  the  church 
of  Rome  were  at  that  time  abolilhed  in  the  canton  of 
Zurich. 

While  all  thefe  things  were  tranfafSling,  Zuinglius  wrote 
fevcrai  books  in  defence  of  his  dodirines,  which  were  pub- 
liflied  between  the  years  1522  and  1525  inclufive.  In 
April  1525,  he  petitioned  the  fenate  of  Zurich,  to  abolifh 
the  mafs  and  the  adoration  of  the  elements  in  the  facra- 
merrts  ;  and  he  eafily  obtained  what  he  petitioned.  Zuin- 
glius explained  the  eucharift,  and  prefcribed  a  form  in  ce- 
lebrating the  Lord's  Supper,  not  only  different  from  that 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  but  from  that  of  Luther  alfo  ; 
and  this  engaged  him  in  violent  difputes  and  animofities 
even  with  his  brethren,  who  were  jointly  labouring  with 
him  in  the  great  work  of  reformation.  \n  the  mean  time 
the  other  bwifs  cartons,  difallowing  the  proceedings  of  that 
of  Ztirich,  affembled  at  Lucern  in  1524,  and  decreed,  that 
none  fliould  change  the  doclriries,  which  had  been  ert^a- 
bliftied  for  fourteen  hundred  years  ;  that  they  fiiould  not 
teach  the  doiflrines  of  Zuinglius  ;  and  that  the  magifirates 
(hould  take  care  of  the  execution  of  this  decree.  They  i^wx. 
deputies  at  the  fame  time  to  the  fenate  of  Zurich,  to  com- 
plain  of  the  innovations  they  had  made  in  their  canton  ; 
who  returned  a  firm  anfwer,  and  ftood  with  refolution  to 
what  they  had  done.  They  then  called  an  afTembly  at 
Baden  in  1526,  where  tlie  mod  ingenious  and  able  advo- 
cates 
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cai^s  of  each  fide  had  the  free  liberty  of  faying  what  they  ^ 

could,  in  juftification  of  their  refpeclive  doctrines ;  and 
accordingly  Oecolampadius  maintained  the  part  of  Zuing- 
lius,  while  Eckius  was  reprefentative  for  the  catholics. 
Other  affemblies  were  afterwards  called  ;  but  things,  in- 
ftead  of  approaching  nearer  to  peace  and  good  order,  tend- 
ed every  day  more  and  more  to  tumult  and  civil  difcord. 
At  lenc^th  the  parties  had  recourfe  to  arms  ;  and  Zuing- 
iius,  well  horfed  and  compleatly  equipped,  was  flain  in 
one  of  thefe  rencounters,  while  he  attended  the  army  as  a 
citizen  and  paftor,  if  not  as  a  general  and  commander, 
which  the  papifts  affirmed.  He  died  in  October  1531,  and 
was  heard,  upon  receiving  his  death- wound  and  falling, 
to  utter  thefe  words:  "  what  a  misfortune  is  this?  well, 
"  they  can  indeed  kill  the  body,  but  they  camiot  kill  the 
«  foui.'-' 

He  was  a  man  of  fine  parts  and  uncommon  learning; 
and,  confidering  that  he  was  a  reformer,  his  zeal  was  tem- 
pered with  a  good  degree  of  prudence.  He  held  feveral 
notions  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  different  from  thofe  of 
Luther,  which  produced  no  fmall  mifunderftanding  be- 
tween them  ;  for  Luther  was  not  at  all  well  affectioned  to 
Zuinglius,  nor  did  Zuinglius  pay  the  leaft  deference  to 
Luther.  His  notion  of  the  eucharift  was  fo  diftinft  from 
that  of  the  other  reformers,  as  to  give  afterwards  a  name 
to  his  followers.  He  maintained  aUo  a  iyftem  of  his  own 
concerning  original  fin,  and  contended  for  the  falvation  of 
infants  dying  without  baptifm,  as  well  as  of  virtuous  pa- 
gans ;  both  which  points  were  rejected  generally  by  the 
proteftants  of  his  time.  His  works  amounted  to  four  vo- 
lumes in  folio,  the  greateft  part  of  which  were  written  in 
German,  and  afterwards  tranflated  into  Latin  :  they  were 
printed  at  Bafil  in  1544,  at  Zurich  in  158 1,  and  at  Bafil 
again  in  1593.  His  doctrines  were  afterwards  fpread  into 
France,  with  fome  alterations,  by  Calvin,  Beza,  and 
others,  who  were  commonly  called  Calvinijis ;  while  the 
difciples  of  Zuinglius,  who  lived  in  Switzerland,  retained 
the  name  of  Sacramentarians,     This  occafioned  a  late  noble 

author. 
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author,  fpeaking  of  proteftant  ecclefiaftical  policy,    to  ex- 

prefs  himfelf  in  the  following  manner :  "  This  policy,  fays 
Bolingbroke  he,  had  HO  being,  till  Luther  made  his  eftablifhment  in 
on  the  Study  *' Germany ;  till  Zuinglius  began  anothar  in  Swifierland, 
Letter  JV*.     "  which  Calvin  carried  on,  and,  like  Americus  Vefputius, 

*'  who  followed  Chriftop-her  CQlmnbus,  robbed  the  firft  ad- 

*'  venturer  of  his  honor." 


THE  END  OF  THE  ELEVENTH  VOLUME. 
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V  ^Tuet,  Jamei 
jffus.   Match . 
.  j,oucher,  John 
Bouhours,  Domln. 
Boulai,  Caef.  EgafTe  du 
Boulainviliiers,   Hon.  de 
Bourdelot,  John 
Bourdon,  Seb. 
Bourignon,  Antoinette 
B«uiddlouej  Louis 
Boyce,  Sam, 
Boyer,   Abel 
Boyle,  Rich. 
Boyle,  Roger 
Boyle,   Robert 
Boyle,  Charles 
Boyle,  "A 

Bois,     J 

Bradlon,  Henry  dc 
Brady,  Nich. 
Brady,  Robert 
Brahe,  Tycho 
Bramhall,  John 
Bray,  Thomas 
Brent,  Sir  Nath. 
Brerewood,  £dw« 
Breugel,  Peter 
Breugel,  Johrt 
Brcvint,   Dan. 
Briggs,    Hen. 
Briggs,  William 
Bril,  Mat.  and  Paul 
Briflbnius,  Barnab. 
Briflct,  Peter 
Britanfiicus,  John 
Brocardus,  James 
Brodeau,   John 
Broke,  1 

or       >   Sir  Robert 
Brook,  3 
Brofiier,    Martha 
Broughton,  Hugh 
BroUncker,  William 
Brouwer,   Adriaen 
Brown,  Robert 
Biowne,    Geoige,  Archbp. 
Browne,   Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  Edward 
Brown,  Thomas 
Btownrig,  "i 

or  J-    Ralph 

Brounrig,    ^ 
Bruin,  John  ce 
Brun,  Ant.  le 
Brun,   Cha.  le 
Bruno,  Jordano 
Brufchius,   Gafp, 
Brutus,  Joh.  Mich. 
Bruyere,  Jt)hn  del* 
Buc,  George 


Bucer,  Mart. 

Buchanan,  George 

Bodeus,  William 

Budgell,   Euftace 

Bufalmaco,  Boramico 

Bull,  George,  Bifhop 

Bull,  John 

Bullialdus,   Ifmael 

Bulleyn,  William 

Bullinger,  Henry 

Bunel,  Peter 

Bunyan,  John 

Burnet,   Gilb.   Bifhop 

Burnet,  Thomas 

Bupalus 

Buridan,  John 

Burkitt,  William 

Burman,  Peter 

Burton,  Robert 

Burton,  Htnry 

Bulbec,  Aug.  Gifl. 

Bufby,  Rich. 

Butler,  Sam. 

Biixtorf,  John 

Buxtotf,  John,  the  younger 

Bxovius,  Abraham 


Carlius  Aurelianus 

C.Tl'.'.lpinus,  Andr. 

Csfar,  Jul.  a  learned  civilian 

Cagliari,  Paul 

Cajetan,  Card. 

Caius,     ) 

or       J-  John 
Kayes,   ' 
Caius,  Thomas 
Calamy,  Edm. 
Ca'amy,  Benj. 
Calan;y,   Edm. 
Calafio,   Marius 
Calderwood,   David 
Caldwall,  Rich. 
Callimachus 
Cailirtus,  Jo.  Andron. 
Calliftus  I. 


f  Pope 


Callixtus, 
Calliftus  II.   Pope 
Callot,  James 
Ca  met,   Auguft, 
Calvert,  George 
Calvin,   John 
Calvifius,    Seth. 
Camden,   William 
Camerarius,  Juach. 
Camoens,  Lewis 
Campanella,   Thomas 
Campian,  Edm. 
Cantacuzenus,   John 
Oaaterus,  William 


Capellus,  Lewis 
Caracci,  Lewis 
Aug. 
Hanib. 
Caraccioli,   John 
Cardan,  Jerom 
Carew,  George 
Carew,  Thomas 
Carleton,  Geerge 
Carneades 
Caro,  Hanib. 
Cartes,  Rene  des 
Cartwright,   William 
Cary,   Robert 
Cary,  Lucius 
Cafaubon,  Ifaac 
Cafaubon,  Meric 
Cafimir,  Mat.  Sarb. 
Calfini,  Joh.  Dom. 
Cafliodorus,  Mar.  Aurel. 
Caftalio,  Sebaft. 
Cadelvetro,   Lewis 
Caftiglione,  Bal'.h. 
Caftile,   Alphonf.  X.  of 
Caftle,   Edm. 
Caftruccio,  Caftrac. 
Catharine,  St. 
Catherine  de  Medicis 
Cato 
Catullus 
Cave,  William 
Cavend.rti,  Thomas 
Cavendi(h,  Sir  William 
Cavendifli,  William,  Duke  of 

Newcaftle 
Cavendiih,    Charles 
Cavendifti,  Wii.iam,  duke  of 

Devonfliire 
Caiiflin,  Nich. 
Caxton,  William 
Cedrenus,  George 
Celfus,   Aur.  Corn. 
Celfus  the  Epicurean 
Cenlorinus 
Centlivre,   Sufan. 
Cerda,  J"h,  Lewis 
Cervantes 

Chaife,   Father  de  la 
Chalcondylcs,  Detwetrius 
Chaloner,  Sir  Thomas,  fen. 
Chaloner,  Sir  Thomas,  jua. 
Chamberlayne,  Edw. 
Chambers,  Ephr. 
Chamier,  Dan. 
Champagne,  Phil,  of 
Chandler,  Mary 
Chapelain,  Ji^hn 
Chapelle,  Claude  Eman.  Lull. 
Chapman,   George 
Charpel,   William 
Chaileton,  Waited 
Charpentier,  Frat 

Charron, 
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Charron,  Petef 
Chaftel,  John 
Chaucer,  Gcoffr. 
Chazelles,  Joh  Mat. 
Cheke,  Sir  John 
Chemnitz,  Mart. 
Chewreau,  Urban 
Chn-nel,  Fran. 
Chichley,  or  Chiche'y,  Henry 
ChiiEet,  [o.  Jam. 
Chiilingworth,  WiJlhm 
ChrifVina.  Q^of  Sweden 
Chriftopherfon,  John 
Chrvfippus 
Chryfolorar,  Eman. 
Chry(bft:tn,  St.  John 
Chubb,  Thomas 
Chudleigh,  Mary 
ChurchilJ,  SirWinfton 
Cnurchill,    John,    Duke    of 

Marlborough 
Gibber,  CoiJey 
Cicero,  Marcus  ToUius 
Cicero,   Marcus,  Son 
Cimabue,   Giovaai 
Ciofani,   Hercules 
dagger,  William 
Clajger,  Nich. 
Clarke,  Samuel 
Clarke,   Dr   Samuel 
Claude  of  Lorrain 
Claude,   John 
Claudianus 
Ciemens  Rorr.anus 
Clemens,   Titus   Flaviui,    of 

Alexandria 
Cleopatra  Queen  of  Egypt 
Clerc,  John  Ic 
Cleveland,  John 
Cluveiius,   Phil. 
Cockburn,  Catherine 
Codrington,  Chrlftcph, 
Coke,  Sir  Edw. 
Coke,  Sir  John 
Colbert,  Jo  Ba?t. 
Cole,  William 
Colts,  Eliiha 
Cclet,  Dr.  John 
Collier,  Jeremy 
Collins,    {ohn 
Collins,  Anthony 
Colfton,  Edw. 
Columbus,  Chriflophcr 
Comber,  Thomas 
Comenius,  John  Amos 
Comincs,  Phil,  de 
Ccmman.1inus,    Fred. 
Ccmnena,   Anna 
Corr.pton,   Spencer 
Gom  ton,  Henry 
Ccn^nt,  John 
Concannen,  Mat, 
CpnJucjus 


Congreve,  William 
Connor,  Bern. 
Conftantine  the  Great 
Cooper,   Ant.  Aihley,  Earl  of 

Shaftefljury 
Cooper,  Ant.  Aflilcy,  Charad. 
Cooper,  Thomas 
Cooper,  Samuel 
Copernicu?,  Nich. 
Corbet,   Rich. 
Corelli 

Corn.3ro,  Lewis 
Cornaro,  Helen  Lucrct. 
Corneille,  Peter 
Corneillc,  Thomas 
Correggio,  Ant.  da 
Coryate,   Thomas 
Cofm,  John.  Bifhop 
Cotelerius,   Joh.  Bapt. 
Cotes,  Roger 
Cotton,   Sir  Robert 
Cotton,   Charles 
Couel,  John 
Coufin,  John 
Cowel,   John 
Cowley,  Abrah. 
Cranmer,  Thomas,  Archbp, 
Crafhaw,  Rich. 
Cratinus 
Cratippus 
Creech,  Thomas 
Crellius,  John 
Croft,  Herbert,  Bifhop 
Cromwel,  Oliver 
Crofs,   the  Pain:er 
Croufaz,  John  Pet.  de 
Crowne,  John 
CroxaJ,  Sam. 
Cudworth,  Ralph 
Cuff,   Henry 
Cujacius,  James 
Cumberland,  Rich.  Biiliop 
Cunaeus,   Pet. 
Curceilxus,  Steph. 
Curtius,  Quintus 
Cufa,  Nich. 
Cyprianus 
Cyrano,  Bergerac 
Cyrill  of  Jerufalem 
Cyrill  of  Alexandria 

D 

Dacier,  Andrew 
Dacier,  Anne 
Daille,   John 
Dalechamps,  James 
Damafcenus,  John 
Damafcius 
Damian,   Peter 
Damiens,  the  Regicide 
Damocles] 
Danchet,   Aut. 


Dandini,   Jerom« 

Danet,  Peter 

Daniel,  Sam. 

Daniel,   Gabr. 

Dante,  Poet 

Dante,  Igna*. 

Dante,  Jo.  Bapt* 

Daffjifci 

Dati,  Carlo 

Davenant,  John 

Davenant,  Charles 

Davenant,  WilJLam 

Davenant,  Sir  William 

Davenpsrt,   Chriftoph 

Davenport,  John 

David,  George 

Davies,  Sir  Joh« 

Da  vies,  John 

Dawila 

Daurat,  John 

Dawes,  Sir  William 

Dechales,  Claud,  tra.  Milliet, 

Dee,  John 

Defoe,  Daniel 

Delrio,   Mart.  Ant, 

Demetrius  Phaler. 

Democritus 

Demofthenes 

Dempfter,  Thomas 

Denham,  Sir  John 

Dennis,  John 

Derhsm,  William 

Des  Barreaux,  James  de  Vallee 

Devereux,  Robert  E.  of  Eflex 

D'Ewes,  Sir  Symon-is 

Diagoras  tiie  Atheiil 

Dicearchus 

Dickinfon,  Edm. 

Diftys  CretenCs 

Didymus 

nicu,  Lewis  de 

Digby,   Sir  Everard 

Dlgby,  Sir  Kenelm 

Digby,  Lord  CJeorge 

Digby,  John,  E.  of  Briitol 

Digger',  Leonard 

Digees,  Thomas 

Digges,  Sir  Dudley 

Dinocrates 

Dio  CalTius 

Dio  Chryfoftom 

Diodorus  Stculus 

Diogenes  the  Cynic 

Diogenes  Laertius 

Dicnyfius  the  Perieget'c 

Dionyfins    Kalicam. 

Dicnyfij;  Areopajita 

DLonyfius  BifliOD  of  Corinth 

Dionyfius  Bp.  of  Alexandria 

■n'oryflus  Biihop  of  Rome 

Diopbantus 

Diofcoride  s 

Dobin], 


*/on,  Wjll'am 
^jwell,  Henry 
WDo\ci,  Steph. 
Dorr.at,    John 
Dominic  de  Guzman 
Domenichino 
Dominis,  Mark  Ant.  de 
Doiiatus,  Birtiop 
Donatus,  ^lius 
Donatus,  Jeiom 
Donne,  John 
Doui'a,  Janus 
Drabicius,  Nich. 
Drake,    Sir  Francis 
Drake,  James 
Drayton,  Mich. 
Drelincourt,  Charles 
DrefT-rus,   Matlh. 
Druids 

Drumm.ond,  William 
Drufius,   John 
Dryades 
Dryden,    John 
Duaren,  Fran. 
Duck,   Arth. 
Duck,  Steph. 
Dudley,  Edm. 
Dudley,  John 
Dudley,   Ambrofc 
Dudley,  Robert 
Dudley,  Sir  Robert 
Dugard,   William 
Dugdale,  Sir  William 
Duns,  Jo.  Scotus 
Du  Pin,  Lewis  Ellis 
Du  Port,  James 
Duppa,  Brian 
Duiell,  John 
Durer,  Albert 
Durfey,  Thomas 
Dury,  John 
Dyer,  Sir  James 


Eachard,  Dr.  John 
E.ichard,   Laur. 
Eagle,   Mary 
Ebionites 
Ecchellenfis,  Abra. 
Eckius,  John 
Edwards,  Thonias 
Edwards,  Dr.  Jonath. 
Eger'on,   Thomas' 
Eginhart 

Ignatius,  Jo.  Bapt. 
Ileutherius,  Bi^.op  of  Rome 
Ilichman,   John 
Ilizabeth,  Queen  of  England 
Umacinus,    George 
"Eiiheimer,  Adam 
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Elfynge,  Henrv 

Elyot,   Sir  Thomas 

Elzevirs 

Emlyn,  Thomas 

E/r.ma,  Daughter  of  Rich.  II. 

Emmus,   Ubbo 

Empedccies 

Ennius 

Ennortius,  Magn.  Felix 

Ent,  George 

Ephrem,  St. 

EpichiiTnus 

Epidtetus 

Epicurus 

Epimenides 

Epiphanius 

Epikcpius,  Simo.n 

Eralmus,   Delider. 

Eraftus,  'Ihomai 

Eremita,  Dan. 

Erigena,  John 

Erpenius,   'i'homas 

Eain.s      " 

Eftampes,  Anne,  Duchefs  of 

Etherege,  Sir  George 

Etmuller,  Mich. 

Ethryg,         1 

or  >  George 

Etheridge,     ^ 
Evagiius,  Scholafticus 
Evans,  John 
Euclid 
Eucocia 

Eudcxus  of  Cnidus 
Evelyn,  John,  fenior 
Evelyn,  John,  junior 
Eugene,    Francis,     Prince  of 

S<.voy 
Eugenius  IV.  Pope 
Euna^ius  of  Sardis 
Eunomius 
Euphranor 
Eupolis 

Evremond,  Char,  de  St.  Denis 
Euripides 
Eufden,  Laur. 
Eufebius  Pairphilus 
Euftathius 
Eutropius 
Eutychius 


Faber,  Jac. 
Faber,  Nic. 
F;iber,  Tanaq. 
Fabian,  Robert 
Fabretti,    Raph. 
FabricJus,  Zuftinus  Caius 
Fabricius,    ferome 
Fabricius,  Vine. 
Fabricius,  Joh.  Alb. 


Fabrot,  Char.  Hajjnib. 
Faernus,  Gabr. 
Fagius,    Paul 
Fairfax,  Edward 
Faithorn,  William 
Falle,  Phil. 
Fallopius,  Gabr, 
Falftaff,      . 

FaSf.      P^^'^'^-^' 
Fan/haw,  Sir  Richard 
Fard,    William 
Faria,  (Emman.)  de  Soufa 
Farmato,  Paul 
Farindon,  iVnth. 
Farnaby,  Thomas 
Faiquhar,   George 
Fattoif.    Sir  John 
Fauchcur,  Mich,  le 
Favorinus 
Fealty,   Dan. 
Feckenham,  John  de 
Feithius,  Everard 
Feiibien,  Andr. 
Felix,  Minutius 
Fell,  John,  Bifliop 
FenelM/i,  Fr.  de  Salig.  de  U 

Motte 
Fenton,  hit  Geoff. 
Fenton,  Elijah 
Fernelius,  John 
Ferrand,  James 
Ferrari,    UdUvian. 
Ferrari,  Fran.  Bern. 
Ferrari,   Octavio 
Ferrars,  George 
Ferri,   Paul 
Fern,  Ciro 
Ferrier,   Arnold  de 
Ferricr,  Jtremy 
Feilus,   Pomp. 
Fetti,   Dom.enico 
FevardentiuE,  Fran, 
Fevrer,   Char. 
Ficinus,  MarfiL 
Fiddes,  Rich. 
Field,  Rich. 
Fienne?,   William 
Fiennes,   Nath. 
Fienu?,   Thomas 
Fins:us,   Oront. 
Finet,  Sir  John 
Firmicus,   Matern.  Jul, 
Firmin,  Tho, 
Fiih,    Simon 
FiiTier,  Jvhn,  BiAcp 
Fitzhcrberr,    Sir  Anth. 
Fitzherbert,  Thomas 
Firzhfrbert,  Nich. 
Flaccus,  Caius  Valer. 
Flamfteed,  Ji  hn 
Flatman,   Thomas 

Fie- 
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Flechier,  Efprlt 

Ficcknoc,    Rich. 

Fleetwood,  Will,  a  Lawyer 

Flecf.vocd,  William,  Blfliop 

Fletcher,  John 

Fletcher,  Giles 

Fleury,   Claude 

Flora,  a  Lady  of  Pleafure 

Flora,  a  Reman  Courtefan 

Florio,   John 

Floru5,  L.  Ann. 

Fludd,  Robert 

Fofllu!,   Anut. 

Fohi,  King  of  China 

Folard,   Charles 

Fol.eta,   Hubert 

Fontaine,  Joh.  de  la 

Fonte,  Modera'a 

Fontenay,  Jo.  Bapt.  Blain  dc 

Fonteneile,  Bern,  de 

Forbes,    Patrick 

Forbes,  John 

Forbes,  William 

Ford,   John 

Fortefc'je,  Sir  John 

Fof^er,  James 

Fofter,   Sam. 

Fouquier,  James 

Fourmont,  Steph. 

Fowler,  John 

Fowler,  Chriftopher 

Fowler,  Edw.   Bifhcp 

Fox,  Edw. 

Fox,   John 

Fox,  George 

Fracstftor,  Jerom 

Frachetta,  Jerom 

Fraguier,   Claude  Frz. 

Franceica,   Peter 

Francia,  Francefco 

Francis,   Simon 

Francis  cf  Allifi 

Frans-Floris 

Fratrictlii 

Freelte,  William 

Freeman,  John 

Freher,   Marq. 

Freigius,  Jo.  Thomas 

Freind,  John 

Freinfhemius,  John 

Frefne,   Char,  de 

Frefnoy,  Ch.  Alph.  du 

Frefny,  Char.  Riv.  du 

Frifchlin,  NicoJemus 

Frobenius,   John 

Frobil'er,  Sir  Mart. 

Frci.Tird,  John 

Frontinus 

Frowde,    Phil. 

Fryth,  John 

Fogerr,    Huldr, 

Fulgentius,   St. 


Fulk,  Willi?m 

Fuller,  Nick, 

Fuller,  Thomas 

Fuller,  Ifaac 

Fulvia,  Wife  to  Marc  Antonjr 

Furctiere,    Ant. 

Furius 


Gacon,  Fran. 
GafFarell,  James 
Gagnier,  John 
Gaguinus,   Robert 
Gale,  John 
Gale,  Thomas 
Gale,  Theoph. 
Galen,  Claud. 
Galilei,  Galileo 
Gall  and.  Ant. 
Galligai,  Leonora 
Gallois,  John 
Callus,   Corn. 
Caramont,  Claude 
GarafTe,  Fran. 
f    GarcilafTo,    Garfilat 

^  Garfias,  Laflb  de  la  Vega 
Gardiner,  Steph.  Biibop 
Garnet,  Henry 
Garnier,  Robert 
Garrard,  Mark 
Garth,    Sir  Samnel 
Gafcoigne,  Sir  William 
Gaflbndi,   Peter 
Gaftrel,   Fran.  Bifhop 
Gataker,  Thomas 
Gataker,  Charles 
Giuden,  John 
Gay,  John 
Gaza,    Thecd. 
Gebfius,  Bifhop  of  Rome 
Geldenhaur,  Gerard 
Gelenius,  Sigifm. 
Gellibrand,  Hen. 
Gelli,   J.  h.  Bapt. 
Gellius,   Aulus 
Geniilefchi,   Homt. 
Gerbier,  Sir  Balth. 
Gefner,   Conrad 

Ge'hin,  Lady  Grace 

Gevartius,   Joh.  Gafp. 

Ghiliiii,  Jerom 

Ghirlandaio,  Dom. 

Gibfon,   Edm.  Bifliop 

Gibfoo,  Rich. 

Gibfon,  William 

Gifanius,  Hubert 

Gilberd,   WiUia.n 

Gilpin,   Bern. 

Ciiiicn,   Charles 

Ciorgione 


Giofeppino 
Giotto 

Giraldi,  Lilio  Greg. 
Giraldi,  Jo.  Bap;.  Cinti* 
Giraldus,    Sylveft. 
Glandorp,  Mattbi 
Glanvil,   Jof. 
Gliflbn,  Fran. 
Gnofticks 
Goddard,  Jonath. 
Godeau,  Ant. 
Godolphin,  John    / 
Godwin,  Thomas 
Godwin,  Franc. 
Goez,  Damian  de 
GofF,  Thomas 
Golda.1,  Melch.  Halm, 
Go'.ius,  Jsunes 
Coltzi'js,  Henry 
Gohzius,  Hubert 
Gombauld,  Jo.  Ogicr  as 
Condi,  Jo.  Paul 
Gongora,  Lewis  de 
Conzaga,  Lucretia 
Gonzaga,  Eleonora 
Gonzaga,  Cecilia 
Gonzaga,  Ifabella 
Gonzaga,  Julia 
Gorlaeus,  Abrah. 
Gothofred,    Denis     ">  Civil 

or 
Godfrey, 

Gothofred,  Theod. 
Gothofred,  James 
Gothofred,  Denis,  Hiftcaaa 
Govea,  Andrew 
Goulart,  Slrr. 
Cournay,  Mary  de  Jars 
Cower,  John 
Graaf,  Regn.  de 
Grabe,  Jo.  Em. 
Grain,  Jo.  Eapt.  le 
Grandier,   Urban 
Grant,  Franc. 
Granville,  George  Lord  Lanf* 

downs 
Gratius 

Grsvina,  Jo.  Vine. 
Gravina,  Peter 
Graunt,  John 
Greaves,  John 
Greatrakes,  Valent. 
Grttenhill,  John 
Gregory  the  Great 
Gregory,  James 
Greeor\-,  David 
Gregory,  John 
Gregory  Nazianzen 
Gresory  Nyflea 
Gr'gory  ThaumaturguJ 
erefham.  Sir  Thoirai 

Gret- 


5,   .^oraii. 

red,    Denis  "i  Civil 

or  f  La\v» 

y,       D'onyf.  ^  jer 
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..tfer,  James 

•sville,  Fulk  Lord  Brooke 

-"/evius,  Jo.  George 
^><rrew,  Obadiah 
Grew,  Nehemiah 
Grey,  Lady  Jane 
Gribaldus,  Matthew 
Grierfon,  Conftantia 
Grimaldi,  John  Franc. 
Grjndal,  Ednti.  Archbifliop 
Grocyn,  William 
Gronovius,  Jo.  fred. 
Gronovius,  James 
Grotius,  Hugo 
Grotius,  Cornel. 
Grotius,  Peter 
Grotius,  William 
Grove,  Henry 
Gruter,  James  or  John 
Grynaeus,  Simon 
Grynaeus,  Samuel 
Cryphius,  Sebaft. 
Guadagnolo,  Philip 
Guarini,  Battifta 
Gudius,  Marquard 
Guercino,  the  Painter 
Guevara,  Ant.  de 
Guevara,  Louis  Velez  de 
Guicciardini,  Fran. 
Guidi,  Alexander 

Guido  Reni 

Guignard,  John 
Guillelma,  of  Bohemia 

Guillim,       ■% 

or,  V     John 

Agiliiams,    3 

Guifc,  William 

Gunning,  Peter,  Bifliop 

Gunter,  Edm. 

Guyet,  Franc. 

Guyon,  Johanna  de  la  Mothe 

Gymnofophifts 

H 

Hablngton,  William 
Hacket,   William 
Hacket,  John,  Bifliop 
Haddon,  Walter 
Hadrian  VL  Pope 
HakewJll,  George 
Hakluyt,  Richard 
Haillan,  Bern,  de  Girard 
Halde,  Jo.  Bapt.  du 
Hale,  Sir  Matthew 
Hales,  John  of  Eton 
Halibeigh 
Hall,  Jof.  BiOiop 
Halle,  Peter 
Halley,  Edm. 
darnel,  Jo.  Bap.  du 
Hammond,  Henry 


Hammond,  Anth. 
Hampden,  John 
Handel,  Geo.  Fred. 
Hardoui-i    John 
Hariot,  1 .    ■mas 
Harley,  Rol    E.  of  Oxford 
Harpocratio.-..  Valer. 
Harrington,  >  r  John 
Harrington,  james 
Harvey,  William 
Harvey,  Gideon 
Havercamp,  Sigeb, 
Hayvvard,  Sir  John 
Hearne,  Thomas 
Heath,  James 

Heinfius,  Dan. 

Hoinfius,  Nich, 

Heliodorus 

Helmont,  Jo.  Baot. 

Heloifa 

Helvicus,  Chriffoph. 

Hcmelar,  John 

Hemlkirk,  Mart. 

Henaut,  John  d* 

Heraclitus 

Heraldus,  Defiderius 

Herbelot,  Barth.  d' 

Herbert,  Edw.  Lord 

Herbert,  George 

Herbert,     William    Earl    of 
Pembroke 

Herbert,  Thomas 

Hernias,  the  Paftor 

Hermes 

HeRODI AN 

Herodotus 

Hesiod 

Hesychius 

Hevelius,  John 

Heylin,  Pet. 

Hey  wood,  John 

Hickes,  George 

HiER0ci.Es,  Governor  of  A- 

lexandria 
HiERocLES,  Philofopher 
HiERONYMus,  or  Jerom 
Hilar ius 

Hildebert,  Bifhop  of  Mans 
Hill,  Aaron 
Hilliard,  Nich. 

HiPPARCHIA 

Hipparchus 
Hippocrates 
Hire,  Phil,  de  la 
Hobbes,  Thomas 
Hodges,  Nath, 
Hody,  Humphry 
Hoefchelius',  David 
Hoffman,  Maur. 
Hoffman,  Jolin  Maur, 
Holbein,  Hans  or  John 
Holder,  William 


Holiday,    Bzrten 
Holinlhed,  Raph. 
Hollar,  Wencefl. 
Holftenius,  Luc. 
Holyoake,  Fran. 
Holyoake,  Thomas 
Homer 
Hooke,  Robert 
Hooker,  Richard 
Hooper,  George,  Bifliop 
Hoornbeeck,  John 
Hopkins,  Ezekiel,  Bifliop 
Horapollo,  or  Hocus  Apollo 
Horatius 
Horneck,  Anth. 
Horrox,  Jeremiah 
Horftius,  James 

Horftius,  Greg. 

Hofpinian,  Rodolph 

Hofpital,  William,  Fra.  Ant, 
Marq.  of 

Hotman,  Fran. 

Hottinger,  Jo.  Henr. 

Hough,  Jo.  Bifliop 

Houlieres,    Antoinetta  de  la 
Garde  des 

Howard,  Sir  Robert 

Howe,  John 

Howell,  James 

Huarte,  John 

Hudfon,  Hen.  Capt. 

Hudfon,  John 

Huet,  Pet.  Dan.  Bifliop 

Hughes,  John 

Humphrey,  Laur. 

Huntington,  Robert,  Bifliop 

Huntorft,  Gerard 

Hufs,  John 

Hutchefon,  Fran. 

Hutchinfon,  John 

Huttcn,  Ulric  de 

Huygens,  Chriftian 

Hyde,  Edw.  E.  of  Clarendon 

Hyde,  Thomas 

Hyginus 

Hypatia 


Jablonlki,  Dan.  Erneft 
Jablonflij,  Theodore 
Jacetius,       j 

or  >  Fra.  de  Cataneis 

Diacetius     ' 

5  fachaiades, or  Rabbi  Jofeph 
7.  Ben  Jofeph  Jachaia 
jackfon,  Thomas 
Jacob,  Ben  Naphtali 
Jacob,  Ben  Hajim 
Jacobaus,  Oliger 
Jaeger,  Jo,  Wolfg. 

Jamblicu^ 
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Ttmblicus 
James,  Thomas 
James,  Richard 
Jamyn,  Amadis 
Janfen,  Corn. 
Janfenius,  Corn. 
Janfon,  Abrah. 
JaqueJot,  Ifaac 
Jardins,  Mary  Cath.  dej 
Jirchi,  1 

otherwife  >   Solomon 

Rafchi  &  IfaaJfi    3 
Jarry,  Laur.  Juillard  de 
Jenkins,  Sir  Leolinc 
Jenkin,  Robert 
Jerome,    Saint 
Jerome  of  Prague 
Jefua,  Levita 
Jewell,  John,   Biihop 
Jew,  Errant  the 
Ignatius,  Theopkrail.  Saint 
lllytius,  Mat.  Flac. 
Imperiali,  Jo.  Bapt. 
Inchofen,  Melch. 
Innocent  I.  Pope 
Innocent  II.  Pope 
Joan,    Pope 
Jobert,  Levis 
Jodelle,  Stephen 
John  of  SaliAurj 
Johnfon,  Samuel 
Johnfon,   John 
Johnfon,    alias    7    ^^^^^ 
Janfen,  i 

Johnfon,  Martin 
Joinville,  John  Sire  de 
Joly,  Claud. 
Jonas,  Arngrimus 
Jonas,  Juftus 
Jones,   Inigo 
Jonphe,    Baudouin 
Jonfiu;,  John 
Johnfon,  Ben. 
Jonfton,   John 
Jordano,   Luca 
Jcrdans,  James 
Joubert,  Laur. 
Jouvenet,  John 
Jovius,    Paul 
Irensus,  Saint 
Irnerius,  ^ 

Wernerius,   or    > 
Guarnerus  3 

Ifaac,   Karo 
Ifasus 

Ifelin,  Ja.  Chr. 
Ifidore,  Saint 
Jfoc  rates 

Ittieius,  Thomas 
Juda,  Hakkadofli 
Judex,    Matth. 
Ives,  or  Yves,   Biihop 


Julian,  t!  ^  Emperor 

Julio  Romano 

Julius  I.    Pope 

Julius  II.   Pope 

Junius,  Adrian 

Junius,  Fr. 

Junius,  Fr.  the    on 

Jurieu^  Peter 

Juftel,  Chriftopher 

Juftel,  Henry 

juflin,   Martyr 

Juftinian  I.    Emperor 

Juftiniani,   St.  Laur. 

JufKniani,  Bern. 

Juftiniani,  Augufl. 

Juvenal 

Juxon,  William,  Archblfhop 


Keble.  Jof. 

Keckermannus,   Barth. 
Keill,  John 
Keill,  James 
Kelly,  Edw. 
Kempis,  Thomas  a 
Ken,  Thomas,  Bifhop 
Kennet,  White,   BlAop 
Kennet,  Baf. 
Kepler,  John 
Kettlewell,    John 
Keyfljr,    Joh.  Geo. 
Kidder,  Richard,  Bifljop 
Killigrew,   Cather. 
Killigrew,   William 
Killigrew,  Thomas 
Killisrew,    Henry 
Killigrew,  Anne 
Kimchi,   David 
King,    fohn 
King,  Henry 
King,  William,   Dr. 
King,    William,   Archblfhop 
King,  Peter,  Lord 
Kircher,    Athan. 
Kirchcr,   Conrad 
Ki.'chman,  John 
Kirftenius,  Peter 
Kneiier,  Sir  Godfr. 
KnoUes,  Richard 
Knott,  Edw. 
Knox,  John 
Knuzen,  Matth. 
Kcsmpfer,    Engelb. 
Kcnig,   Geo.  Matth. 
Kortholt,   Chriftian 
Kotterus,  ChriAopher 
Krantzius,  Albert 
Kuhlman,  Quir. 
Kuhnius,  Joach. 
Kufter,  Ludolf 


Labadle,  John 

Labat,  John  Bapt. 

Laboureur,  Johnle 

Ladlantius 

Lacydas 

Laevinus,  Torrent. 

Lainez,   Alex. 

LaireiTe,  Gerard 

Lais,  the  CotlTtefan 

Lambccins,   Peter 

Lambin,    Denys 

Lambrun,  Marg. 

Lamia,   the  Courtefen 

Lamoignon,  Chret.  Fr.  de 

Lampridius,  ^lius 

Lampridius,  Bened. 

Lamy,  Bern, 

Lanafi,  Jo.  Marc. 

Lancret,  Nich. 

Lancrinck,  Profp.  Henry] 

Lanfranc,   Archbifhop 

Lanfranco,  Giov. 

Langbaine,   Gerard 

Langbaine,  Gerard,  the  Son 

Languet,  Hubert 

Lanier,   Painter 

Laiki,  or      •, 

Laiko,  or     L     Johnde 

Lafco,  3 

La  Sena,  or     7     n 

LaScena  J     ^'^^'^ 

Latimer,  Hugh,  Bi(hop 

Laud,   William,    Archbifliop 

Laur,   Filippo 

Leake,   Sir  John 

Leake,  Richard 

Lee,    Nath. 

Leibnitz,   Godfr.  William  de 

Lei  and,  John 

Lely,  Sir  Peter 

Leo  X.  Pope 

Lefley,  John,   Bp,  of  Rofs 

Leflie,  John,  Bp.  of  Clogher 

Leflie,  Charles 

L'Eftrange,  Sir  Roger 

L'ghtfoot,  John 

Liiburne,  John 

Lilly,  William,  Aihologer 

Lilly,  John,  Poet 

Lilly,  William,  Crammanaa 

Lily,   George 

Lily,    Peter 

Limborch,  Philip 

Linacre,  Thomas 

Lingelback,   John 

Lipfius,  Ju{lus 

Lifter,  Mart. 

Littleton,   Adam 

Lyttleton* 


l^ 


( 


LIS 


Thomas 


^  ."jrleton,  or 
j,Meton, 
A^X^'wxs,   Titus 
'     Lloyd,   William,   Bifiiop 

Locke,  John 

Loknian,  the  wife 

Lcir,   Nich. 

Lollard,  Walt. 

Lombard,    Peter 

Lorit,   Henry 

Lorme,  Phllib.  de 

Lorme,  John  de 

Lorme,    Char,  de 

Lorrain,   P-ob.  le 

Loten,  John 

Loyola,  Ignat. 

Lubie.ietrtci,   Stanifl. 

Luben,   Nich. 

Lubin,  Eilhard 

Lucan,   Mar.  Ann. 

Lucas,  Richard 

Lucian 

Lucretius,    Tit.  Can 

Ludlow,    Edm. 

Ludolphus,  Job 

Lugo,  John 

Lugo,   Fran. 

LuUi,    Jo.  Bapt. 

Lupus,  or     7    (,j^^jft^ 

Wolf  i 

Luther,  Mart. 

Lutti,   Bened, 

Lycophron 

Lydiat,  Thomas 

Lynde,  Sir  Humphry 

Lyfippus 

Lyttleton,  Edw. 

M 

Habillon,  John 
Macedonians,  Heretics 
Macer,  .(5imil. 
Machiavel,    Nich. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  George 
Maclaurin,  Colin 
Mdcrobius,  Amb.  Aur.  The- 

od. 
Maecenas,  Cai.  Ciln. 
Mseftlinus,  Mich. 
Maffaeus 
Magellan,   Ferd, 
Magius,    Jerome 
Mahomet,  or  Mohammed 
Mahomet  II.    Sultan 
■  Maienan,  Eman. 
Maimbcurg,   L?wi$ 
Maimonldes,    Mofes 
Maintenon,  Mad.  de 
Maidonat,    John 
M;:ls;branche,  Nich. 


T  of  the   LIVES 

Malherbe,  fran.de 
Malpighi,  MarceJ. 
Alalvezzi,  Virgil 
Mambrun,   Pet. 
Manaevile,    Sir  John 
Mandevile,   Bern,  de 
Manetho 

Manfred],  Euftach. 
Manxhees,  Heretics 
Manilius,    Marcus 
Manley,    Mrs. 
M<intuan,  Bapt. 
Manutius,  Aid. 
Manutius,   Paul 
Maautius,   Aid.  tbe  Son 
MapJe.ot't,  John 
Marca,  Peter  de 
Marceilinus,  Ammianus 
Marcilius,  Theod. 
Marcionites,  Heretics 
Marets,   John  de 
Marets,   bam.  de 
Margaret,  Countefs  of  Rich- 

m  ind 
Margaret,  Dutchefe  of  New- 

caitle 
Mariana,  John 
Marinella,   Lucretia 
Marino,  Jo.  Bapt. 
Markham,   Gervafe 
Marloe,  Chriftoph, 
Marot,  John 
Marot,  Clem. 
Marracci,    Lewis 
Marlh,  Narcifs.  Bifliop 
Marlhal,  Thomas 
Mar/ham,   Sir  John 
Mariigli,  Lewis  Ferd. 
Marfton,  John 
Martialis,   Marc,  Val. 
Martianay,   John 
Martini,    Raym. 
Martyr,   Peter 
Marvell,  Andr. 

Marullas 

Marulliis,  Mich.  Tarch. 

Mary  1.  Q.  of  England 

Mary,   Q^of  Scots 

Mary  H.  Q^of  England 

Mafcardi,   Aug. 

Mafcaron,    Jul. 

Mafiieu,   Guil. 

Maflinger,    Phil. 

MafTon,  Papir. 

Maffiiet,   Rene 

Mather,  Cotton 

Maugin,  John 

Maximus  Tyrius 

May,    Thon-as 

Ma- erne.  Sir  Theod.  de 

Mayne,   J.ifper 

Maynwannf,   Arth. 

Mead,   Richard 


in   the 

Ivlede,   Jof. 
Meibomius 
Mela,  Pompon. 
K  Jancthon,  Phil. 
Melito,  Bifliop 
Melvil,  Sir  James 
Menage,  Giles,  or  ./Egid. 
Menanoer 

Menandrino,   MarfiJ. 
Mencke,   or      7 
Menckerius,     5    '^"° 
Mencke,  John 
Mendez  Gor.zales,  Peter 
Mendez  Gonzales,  John 
Mercator,  Gerar<f 
Mcrcator,  Nich. 
Mercurialis,    Jerome 
Merfennus,  Iviarin 
Merula,    George 
Merula,    Paul 
Methodius,  Biihop 
Meurfius,   John 
Mezeray,   Fr.  Eudes  de 
Mezinac,    Claud.  Gafp,  Ba- 

chet,  Sieur  de 
Michael  Angelo  Buonar. 
Michael  Angelo  de  Carav. 
Micrelius,  John 
Middleton,  Sir  Hugh 
Micdleton,  Conyers 
Mignard,   Nich, 
MiJl,  John 
Mil'er,  James 
Milletiere,  Thecph.  Brachct 
Wilton,  John 
Mim»ermus 
Mirandula,   John  Picus 
Mirandula,    John.  Fra.  Picul 
Mitchel,  Jof. 
Modrevius,   Andr.  Fric. 
Moine,   Steph.  le 
Moine,   Fra.  le 
Molelworth,  Robert 
Moliere,  Comedian 

f  Moljnaeus,  Carolus 

1       or, 

t  Moulin,  Cha,  du 

f   Molir.acus,  Peter, 

■J        or, 

'    Moulin,  Peter  du 
Molinos,  Mich. 
Molfa,   Fra.  Mar. 
Molfa,  Tarquinia 
Molyneux,   William 
Molyneux,   Sam. 
Monardes,  Nich. 

Mongaulr,  Nich,,Hubert 

Monk,  George,   D.  of  Albe- 
marle 

Monk,   Mary 

Monnoye,   Bern,  de  la 

Monfon,   Sir  William 

Montague, 
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iontague,    Richard,    Bifliop 
Monugue,  Ch.  E.ot  Hallifax 
Montague,  Edw.  E.  of  Sand- 
wich 
Montaigne,   Michael  de 
Afontar.us,    Heretic 
Montanus,  Bened.  Arias 
Montefpan,    Mad.  de 
Montei'^juieu,  Ch.de  Secondat 
Montfaucon,   Bern,  de 
Mo.ntgaillard,   Bern,  de 
Montmaur,  Feter  de 
Morata,   Olymp.  Fulv. 
Moravians,   or  Herraiiuters 
More,  Sir  Thomas 
More,   Hemy 
Mo:e,    Alexander 
More  Smyth,   James 
Morel,  William  and  Fred. 
Morel,    Andrew 
Moreri,  Lewis 
Morgues,  Mat.  de 
Morhct,    Dan.  Geo. 
Morin,  John  Bapt. 
Morin,  John 
Motin,  Sim. 
Morinus,  Steph. 
Moiifon,  Robert 
Morley,  George,  Bifliop 
Mornay,   Fhil.  de 
Morton,  Thomas 
Moichus,  Sc  Bion 
Mots,    Rohert 
Mothe  le  Vaver,    Fra.  de  la 
Motte,  Ant.  Houd.  de  la 
Motteux,   Peter 
Mountford,  WiJiam 
Movie,   Walter 
Munfler,   Sebaft. 
Muretus,   Marc.  Anth. 
Mufafus,    Poet 
Mufculus,  Wolfg. 
Mufgrave,   William 
-Mufurus,   Marc 


N 

Naevius  Cneius 
Nani,   Jo.  Bapt. 
Nantueil,   Robert 
Kaude,   Gabr. 
Nay  lor,   James 
Neander,    Mich. 
Ncedham,    March. 
Neefs,  Peter 
Nellbn,    Robert 
Nemefien,  or  ^    .        -., 
Nemefianus,  j  Aur.  Olymp. 
Nemefius 
Nepos,    Corn. 
N'etlcher,   Gafp, 
Newton,   Joha 


Peter 


Newton,   Sir  Ifaac 

Nicaife,  Claude 

Nicancer  of  Colophon 

Nicephorus,  Gregoras 

Nicephorus  Califlus 

Nicephorus  Blemnx. 

Nicerrn,  Jo.  Fra, 

Nicetas,  David 

Nicetas,  furnamed  Serron 

Nicetas,  Arbom. 

Nicolaitans,  Heretics 

Nicole,  John 

Nicole,  Claude 

Nicole,  Peter 

Nicoifon,  William,  Bilhop 

Nieuwentyt,   Bern. 

Nigidius  Figulus,   Publius 

Noailles,  Louis  Anth.  de 

Noldius,   Chrirt. 

Nonnius,  Lewis 

Nonniuf,  firnamed  Panoplites 

Nonnius,   or  7 

Nunes,  5 

Noodt,  Gerard 

Noris,   Henry,  Cardinal 

Norris,  Jean 

Ncflradamus,    Mich. 

No\'at,   or  Novalus 

Novatian 

Nye,  Phil. 


Obrecht,  Ulric 
Obfequens,   Julias 
Obfopaeus,   John 
Occam,  or  Occham,  William 
Ocellus,    the  Lucanian 
Ochinus,  Bernardin 
Ocklcy,  Simon 
Octavia 
Odo,   Saint 
Odo  Cantianus 
Odoran,  Monk 
Oecolampadius,  John 
Ogier,  Simon 
Ogi'l'y*  John 
Oldenburg,  Hen. 
Olderman,  John 
^Idfield,  Ance 
Oldham,  John 
Oiearius,  Godfrey 
Olearius,  Godfrey 
Oiearius,  Adam 
Oliva,  Alexander 
Oliver,   Ifaac 
Oliver,    Peter 
Olzowlki,  Andrew 
Onkelos,   Rabbi 
Onofander,    a  Greek  author 
Onuphriu",  PanTinior  or   Pa- 
savlnus 


Oonfel,  William  <i^ 

Opits,   Martin 

Oporinus     Jobi 

Oppian,    a  Greek  Poet 

Optalus,  Bilhop  of  Melevia 

Organa,  Andrea 

Ongen 

Orobio,   Don  Baltiufar 

Orofius,   Paul 

O  pheus 

Ortelius,   Abraham 

Ofborne,  Francis 

Olbrio,  Jerome 

Oforio,  Jerome 

OiTat,  Arnaud  d' 

Oftade,   Adrian  V« 

Otho  Venius 

Ott,   Henry 

Otway,    Thomas 

Oudin,  Cafunir 

Overall,   John 

Oughtred,   William 

Overbury,   Sir  Thomas 

Ovidius,  Publius  Nafo 

Owen,  Dr.  John 

Owen,   John 

Ozanam,  James 


Pace,   Rich. 
Pachymeruf,  George 
Pacuvius,  Marcus 
Pagan,   Blaife 
Pagi,  Anth. 
Pagi,  Francis 
Pagninus,  Sand. 
PalaemoD,  Q^Rhemm- 
Palafox,  John  de 
Palaprat,  John 
Palearius,  Aonius 
Pal  fin,  John 
Palingenius,  Marcell, 
Pallan.o,   And. 
Pailadius,  Bilhop 
Pallavicini,  Ferr. 
Pallavicini,  Anth. 
Pallavicini,   Sforsa 
Pamelius,  Jafnes 
Panciroilus,   Guy 
Par.tsnus.Philof. 
Panvinius,  Onuphr* 
Papin,  It. 
Papiniaji,  Lawyer 
Pappus   Alexa.-id. 
Papynus  Ma'Jun,  John 
Paracslfoj,  Arec.  f  ii.TheopIi. 
Pare,    David 
Pare,  Philip 
Pare,  Daniel 
Pardies,  Iga.  Gaftoa 

Partat, 


I'lST  of  the  LI  VES  in  the 


:,ftnicicf,  Philur. 
2  -iiThnfius,    Painter 
Panhafius.  Cramaianan 
Pirforjs,  Jefuit    * 
Par.henay,  John  ^e 
Patriienay,  Cath.  de 
I'anhenay,  Annedc 
Paff:.,   Blaifs 
Pafor,  Matthias      f 
Pafferat,  J-hn 
Pafquifr,   Stephen 
Pateicul'.i'-,  Velleius 
Patlii,    Guy 
Patin,  Charles 
Patrick,    Simon,  Bifliop 
Patru,  Oliver 
Paul,  Father 
Paulinas 
Paufanias 
Pearfon,  Bifhop 
Peirefcl.,  N  c.  Cl.  Fabr. 
Pe'agius,    Herefiarch 
Peliffon,   Paul 
Pell,  Dr. 
Pellegrino,  Tifaldi 
Pellci  rino  of  Modem 
Peiribroke,  Thomag 
Penn,  Wiliam 
Penni,    John 
Perizonivis,  James 
Ptrrault,  Claude 
Perrault,  Charles 
Penier,  Francis 
Perron,   Jan-.es  Davy  de 
Perrot,  Nicholas 
Perfius 

Petavius,  Dionyfius 
Peter  the  Great 
P;;tit,  Peter,  Phyfician 
Petit,  Peter,   Mathematician 
Pet^tot,  John 
Petrarch,  Francis 
Petronius  Arbiter 
Petty,   Sir  William 
Pezron,  Paul 
Phaedrus 

PhaJrus,  Thomas 
Phalaris 

Phidias,   Sculptor 
Philips,  Fabian 
Philips,  Cath. 
Philips,  John 
Philips,    Ambrofe 
Phi'o  Jiidaeus 
Philolaus,   Philof. 
Philoflorgius,  Ecclcf,  Hift. 
Phik>ftra:us 
Phlegon 
Phutius 


Picart,  Bernard 

Pierce,  Edward 

Pierino,  del  Vaga 

Pigh  us,  Stephanus 

Pignorius,    Laurent^ 

Piles,  Roger  De 

Pilkington,  Laetitia 

Pinaeus,  Severinus 

Pindar 

Pinturrichio,  Bern. 

Piper,  Francis  le 

Pitcairne,  Archibald 

Pithceus,  Peter 

Pitifcus,  Sam. 

Pits,  or  Pitfeiis,  John 

Pitt,  Chriftoph. 

Plantin,  Chriftoph. 

Planudes,  Maximus 

Platina,  Bartbol. 

Plato 

Plautus 

Pliny,   the  Elder 

Pliny,  the  Younger 

Plot,   Dr.  Robert 

Plotinus,   Philof. 

Plutarch 

Pococke,  Dr.  Edward 

Poggius,  Bracciol. 

Pole,  Cardinal 

Polidore  de  Caravaglo 

Polii'nac,  Melchior 

Politiaii,   Angelo 

Pollux,  Julius 

Polyasnus 

Polybius 

Polycarp 

Pomfret,  John 

Pomponatius,  Peter 

Poole,   Matth. 

Pope,  Poet 

Porphyry 

Potter,  Chriftoph. 

Potter,  John,  Archbp. 

Pourbus,  Peter  and  Francis 

Pouflin,  Nich. 

Pricaeus,  John 

Prideaux,  John 

P;;de2ux,  Humphrey 

Primaticcio,   Francifco 

Priolo,  Benjamin 

Prior,    Matth. 

Prii'cjan,  Grammarian 

Proclus 

Procopius 

Proiert'US 

Protcgenes,  Painter 

Prudentius 

Prynne,  William 

P  olemaeus,  Claudius 

Puflendorf,  Sam.  de 

Pughet,  Peter  Paul 

Purchas,  Sam. 


Puteanus,  Eryciui 

Pyrrho 

Pythagoras 


Quadra  tus 
Quakers 

Quarles,  Francis 
Quellinus,  Erafmus 
Querno,  Camillus 
Quefnel,  Pafquier 
Quevedo,  Francifco  de 
Quien,  Michael  le 
Qiii«tifts 

Quillet,  Claudius 
Qninaut,   Philip 
Quintilian 
Quintio,  .Matfys 
Quintinie,  John  de  la 
Quintus  Calaber 


R 

Rabelais,  Francis 
Racan,  Marq.  de 
Racine,  John 
Radcliffe,  Dr.  John 
Rainoldf,    John 
Ramarzini,   Bernardin 
Ramfay,  Andr.  Mich. 
Ramus,  Peter 
Randolph,  Thomas 
Raphael,  Painter 
Rapin,  Critic 
Rapin,    Hift. 
Rawlegb,  Sir  Walter 
Ray,  John 
Real,  Abbe  de  St. 
Reaumur,   Rene  Ant.  Ferch. 
Redi,    Francis 

Regiomontanus,  Aftronomer 
Regis,  Peter  Sylvain 
Rcgnard,  John  Francis 
Regnier,  Matburin 
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